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HEBRIDES;         H   ■ /. 


ORi 


WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


X  HE  early  history  of  the  Hebrides  is  involved  in 
thicker  darkness  than  that  of  any  neighbouring  region* 

• 

These  islands  were  successively  over-run  by  different 
tribes  from  the  continents  of  Scotland  and  L:eland/and 
by  the  northern  rovers  of  Scandinavia.  The  ancient 
tales  and  traditions  of  the  natives,  which  constitute  the 
existing  historical  documents  of  this  district,  constantly 
refer  to  these  eruptions  \  but  they  yield  little  that  can 
be  relied  upon. 

The  natives  are  evidently  of  the  same  stock  yith  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  and  of  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land :  Their  language,  manners,  superstitions,  and  cus- 
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toms  2te  the  same.  The  tribes  who  settled  amoj 
them  in  consequence  of  the  Scandinavian  conquests, 
between  the  9th  and  12th  centuries,  were  few  in  nam- 
ber  in  comparison  with  the  population  of  the  country^ 
and  were  speedily  absorbed  by  the  native  race. 

The  first  written  accounts  which  we  have  of  the 
Hebridians,  occur  in  the  Chronicle  of  Mann;  and  these 
are  scanty  and  confttsett^  nor  indeed  is  the  loss  of  their 
history  of  much  consequence  during  the  latter  periods^ 
(or  even  from  the  reign  of  Alexander  III.)  when  they 
were  finally  annexed,  by  a  specific  agreement,  with  the 
ScOttirii  C^wn.  What  we  regret  most  is  the  loss  of 
their  annals  during  the  aera  of  the  introduction  of 
Giristianity  and  the  age  which  preceded  it,  as  well  as 
that  of  their  connexion  with  the  Roman  transactions 
in  Britain. 

That  these  extensive  regions  were  at  some  former 
epoch  possessed  of  a  considerable  population,  and  of 
resources  hr  beyond  what  is  commonly  supposed,  we 
may  learn  from  the  monuments  of  antiquity  still  visible 
in  them.  Castles  built  with  astonishing  skill  in  the 
midst  of  deep  bkes ;  immense  pillars  of  stone,  plainly 
indicatiiig  the  aid  of  mechanical  powers  to  raise  thern^ 
and  the  command  of  great  numbers  of  men  to  carry 
them  over  ground  impervious  to  cattle  used  for  draught; 
watch-towers  erected  in  places  which,  in  point  ol"  judg- 
ment of  selection,  astonish  the  ablest  engineers  of  mo- 
dern times,  and  formed  a  regular  chain  of  telegraphic 
communication ;  ruins  of  houses  and  of  temples  dis- 
covered deep  under  the  present  surface  of  the  soil,  or 
within  the  sea  mark  in  some  of  the  lower  isles,  and 
referring  consequently  to  a  remote  antiquity;  all  these 
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iMiBOunee  a  degree  of  power,  of  wealth,  and  of  civiliza' 
tion  totally  incompatible  with  the  ideas  usually  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  ancient  history  of  the  Hebrides. 
But  this  is  not  alL  The  language,  superstitions,  pro- 
verbs, and  modes  of  thinking,  general  throughout  these 
isles,  evince  ancient  eminence.  Their  poetry  is  lofty 
and  pathetic,  replete  with  noble  sentiments,  and  found- 
ed upon  the  historical  associations  of  an  illustrious  race. 
It  carries  us  back  to  a  period  in  which  <<  The  kingdom 
<<  of  the  Innsegallians  (as  they  delight  to  call  them- 
"  selves)  was  the  pride  of  its  allies,  and  the  terror  of 
«  its  foes$  when  the  kings  of  the  north,  and  the  masters 
«  of  the  great  world,  fled  away  discoAofited  and  terri- 
<<  fled  firom  its  arms ;  and  when  the  bravery  of  its  he- 
^<  roes,  and  the  virtues  of  its  subjects,  were  the  theme 
«  of  the  historian  and  song  of  the  bard  *•"  Such  sen- 
timents  we  find  even  at  this  day  universal  throughout 
the  western  isles;  and  they  carry  to  the  unbiassed  mind, 
upon  a  controversy  lately  agitated  with  much  heat  and 
intemperance,  a  degree  of  conviction  which  no  sophis- 
try can  shake  and  no  eloquence  can  overturn  f. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment from  Dunstaffhage,  Inverlochy,  and  the  western 
coast  of  Scotland,,  to  the  eastern  counties  of  Perth,  Fife, 
and  MidcLothian,  the  Hebrides  were  deprived  of  the 

A  2  immediate 


*  Vid.  Scan«<lana,  a  work  published  50  years  ago  by 
Alexander  Macdonald  of  Cigg,  in  Galic,  now  out  of  print. 

•  > 

t  Vide  Johnson's  Journey  to  the  Hebrides  and  MrLain^'s 

« 

ni«MTtation«  on  the  Pooras  of  Os^'ian. 
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immediate  protection  of"  their  princes,  and  left  to  the 
capricious  and  arbitrary  despotism  of  their  chie&.     The 
chiefs  carried  on  perpetual  wars  against  one  another} 
and  these  too  of  the  most  rancorous  kind,  being  £re« 
quently  founded  on  faunily  or  personal  feuds.    Neither 
the  sanctity^  of  religion,  nor  the  claims  of  humanity 
were  respected.    The  Scottbh  monarchs,  too  feeble 
and  too  distant  to  punish  the  more  powerful  chiefs, 
adopted  the  miserable  policy  of  managing  them  by  set- 
ting one  of  themselves  against  the  other,  and  of  ofier« 
ing  t^e  property  af  the  vanquished  to  his  more  success- 
fill  antagonist.     To  this  antagonist  another  chief  was 
soon  opposed,  who  in  his  turn,  whether  victorious  or 
unsuccessful  in  the  first  instance,  seldom  escaped  the 
violent  fate  of  his  neighbouring  chief.    This  was  the 
state  of  the  He;brides  from  the  accession  of  Alexandi^* 
III.  till  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  when,  in 
consequence  of  the  union  of  England  and  Scotland, 
and  some  circumstances  favourable  to  the  admission  of 
young  Hebridians  of  influence  into  the  British  army 
and  navy,  the  blessings  of  a  regular  government,  and 
the  refinements  -of  civilized  society  were  gradually  in- 
troduced. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1748,  that  the 
Hebrides  could  be  said  to  enjoy  the  complete  security 
which  results  from  an  equitable  and  a  powerful  govern- 
ment  *.    The  abolition  of  the  heritable  jurisdictions 

conveyed 
-■■---■ 

•  Sir  John  Dalryraple's  admirable  sketch  of  the  commou 
Highland  and  Hebridian  character,  does  not  militate  against 
this  fact.     Individual  heroism  and  personal  greatness  are  so 
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conveyed  to  their  inhabitants  the  full  privileges  of  Bri- 
tish subjects  )  and  if  they  have  not  since  that  period 
been  so  well  governed  as  other  portions  of  our  enipirej 
the  cause  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  neglect  or  in- 
justice of  the  legislature^  but  in  circumstances  of  a  local 
nature,  which  it  will  require  much  time  and  p6w*erful 
exertions  to  remove. 

These  circumstances  are>  the  disjoined,  unconnected, 
geographical  state  of  the  Western  Islands,  their  great 
distance  from  cities  and  markets,  the  immediate  nurses 
of  wealth  and  of  refinement,  the'difficulty  of  intercourse 
on  acoouiit«of  the  boisterousness  of  the  seas  around 
them,  and  tlie  storms  which  sp  frequently  prevail  dur- 
ing nine  months  of  the  year  -,  but.  above  all,  the  non- 
residence  of ,  may  of  the  proprietors,  who  drain  the 
poor  Hebrides  of  their  wealth,  and^  too  often,  residing 
in  other  parts  of  the  empire,  pay  little  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  their  estates. 

Whoever  weighs  these  considerations,  and  many 
others  of  a  collateral  nature,  but  which  are  so  obvious 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  them,  will  not  be  sur- 
prised to  find  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  so  far 

A  3  back 

far  from  being  incompatible  with  an  agitated  stale  of  so- 
ciety, that  we  rarely  find  them  in  any  other.  The  Pei-sian 
attacks  upon  the  West  produced  a  I^'onidas  ;  the  siruL'gI(^ 
of  infant  Sparta,  a  Lycurgus;  the  civil  wai-s  of  Greece,  a 
Demosthenes;  those  of  Rome,  a  Ciesar  and  a  Cjclto  ;  and 
the  most  tempestuous  years  of  the  British  histoiy,  the  i.oblest 
of  European  characters*  In  like  manner,  tlie  tVuds  of  the 
clans  raised  up  heroes;  but,  atihe  same  time,  they  kept  their 
<:ountry  in  distress. 
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back  in  improvements  as  they  are  at  present ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  will  wonder  how  they  can,  under  such 
disadvantages,  ^pply  the.  stock  and  support  the  popub- 
tion  which  they  now  contain* 

The  following  report,  drawn  up  by  a  native,  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  of  Inter-* 
iial  Improvement,  is  the  result  of  seven  voyages  and 
journies  at  different  periods  since  179S,  among  these 
isles,  and  particularly  of  a  journey  of  more  than  2900 
miles  through  them,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September  1S08.  He  is  sure  that  it  b 
impartial,  and  he  hopes  it  may  be  usefuL  The  induU 
gence  of  the  Board  will  in  his  case  be  but  candour ;  ^r 
where  the  task  is  arduous,  and  the  means  of  perform- 
ance scanty,  mediocrity  is  unavoidable  and  natural,  and 
to  escape  censure  is  positive  praise. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  AND  CIRCUMSTANCES. 


M*«MMa*<ai««Mi^^i^a 


SECTION  I. — SITUATION  AND  TKXTBNT. 

The  Hebrides  or  Western  Islands  of  Scotland, 
amounting  to  nearly  200  in  number,  lie  scattered  in  the 
Atlantic,  opposite  to  the  western  coast  of  diat  part  of 
the  British  kingdom,  between  55*  55'  and  59^  pf  north 
latitude,  and  5^  and  8^  of  longitude  west  from  Green- 
wich* They  shelter  the  whole  western  coast  of  Scot-* 
land  from  the  fiiry  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  seem  to 
have  once  been  connected  with  that  coast,  but  disjoin^ 
ed  by  the  encroachments  of  time  and  of  the  elements. 

The  small  islands  and  holms,  which  contain  ncKhing 
particularly  rfmarfcahle,  we  pass  over  in  silence,  and  in- 
clude them  in  the  larger  islands  to  which  they  are  at« 
tached.  They  amount  in  number  to  about  160,  of  which 
o})e*iburth  are  sometimes  inhabited  in  the  summer 

season. 
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season^  but  uninhabited  the  rest  of  the  y^ar^  and  com- 
prehend  at  least  40^000  acres  of  surface. 

In  superficial  extent  the  Hebrides  rather  exceed  3, 1 84? 
square  miles,  or  1,592000  Scotch,  or  2,037,760  Eng- 
lish statute  acres,  nearly  one-twelfth  of  Scotland,  or  one 
thirtieth  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  larger  than  Cor- 
sica or^the  Republic  of  Holland,  and  than  any  county 
in  Great  Britain  excepting  Yorkshire  and  Inverness  *. 

They  are  more  populous  and  fruitful  than  the  same ' 
extent  of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,'  or  even  of  Nor- 
thumberland, Cumberland,  and  Westmoreland,  in  their 
mouiitainous  districts  ;  and  aitiount  pretty  nearly  tQ 
their  size  of  all  Scotland  in  real  value. 


SECTION    II.-— DIVISIONS. 

These  islands  (constituting  Tkiriif'<me  Parishes,  as 
under  written  f )  are  usually  classed  with  reference  to 

their 

*  The  surface  of  these  isles  is  so  rugged  and  mountainous 
that  \vc  might  add  a  seventh  part  more  than  the  plane  of  the 
base  as  the  real  racasurjement  of  the  superficies ;  but  we 
rather  abide  by  the  plane  as  measured  for  the  constructioq 
of  a  map. 

.  +  Viz. 

1.  Barary  4.  Cumbraes 

2.  Barvas    (Lewis)  5.  Diurinish   (Skye)     • 

3.  Bracadale    (Skye)  6.  Gigha  and  Cara 

.  7. 
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DIVISIONS. 


their  latitude,  xelativdy  to  Scotland,  into  two  grand  di* 
visions,  the  Southern  and  Northern  Hebrides;  and  both 
divisions  are  distinguished  by  their  size  into  firsts  se« 
cond,  and  third  rate  islands; 

The  first  rate  isks  of  the  southern  division  are  Islay, 
Mull,  Arran,  and  Jura ;  and  of  the  northern,  Skye, 
Lewis,  and  Harris,  and  the  island  of  Uist.  These  con* 
tain  2846  square  miles,  or  l,42SO0O  Scots  acres,  and 
are,  to  the  smaller  isles,  as  8^  to  1. 

The  promontory  of  Ardnamurchan,  the  most  west- 
erly point  of  the  British  continent,  is  understood  to 
form  the  line  between  the  southern  and  northern  He- 
brides. 


The 


7.  Harris 

S.  Jura 

9,  Kilbride  (Arran) 

10.  Kilmoric  (Arran)   • 

11.  Killarow      ^ 

12.  kilchoman  >  (Islay) 

13.  Kildalton     ^ 

14.  Kilfinichen  (MuJl) 

15.  Kilmuir  (Skyc) 

16.  Kilninian   (MuH) 

17.  Ktngarth  (Bute) 

18.  Lismore 

J  9.  Lochs  (Lpwis) 


20.  Portree  (Skyc) 

21.  Rotbsay  (Bute) 

22.  Sleat  (Skye) 

23.  Small  Isles 

24.  Snizort   (Skye) 

25.  Stornoway   (Lewis) 

26.  Strath    (Skye) 

27.  Tyrce  and  Coll 
28.Torosay  (Mull) 

29.  Uig    (Ixjwis) 

30.  Uist,  North 
81.  Uist)  South. 
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The  bles  of  secondary  size  arei 

South. 

North. 

Bute^ 

• 

Eigg» 

Cumbraes, 

Runi) 

Gigha  and  Cara, 

Raasay  and  Islets ^ 

CoIIonsay^ 

Rona, 

Iiismore^ 

Bairay  and  Islets. 

Tyrec, 

* 

, 

^CoU, 

■ 

Ulva  and  Gometra^ 

Kerreray^ 

Xuingt 

Seil,  or  Saoil. 

The  isles  of  third 

rate  size  are. 

Satah. 

North. 

Scarbaj 

Mucki  or  Monki 

Lunga, 

Cannay, 

Shuna, 

St  Kflda,  or  Hirt, 

Icohnkilly  or  lona. 

Ascriby 

Eisdale, 

Fladday.  . 

Inch  Kenneth^ 

Stafia. 

The  southern  isles  of  B^te  and  Arran  constitute  the 
county  of  that  name ;  the  other  southern  bles  belong 
CO  the  shire  of  Argyle,  except  the  Cumbraes»  which 
are  attached  (o  La^iark  or  Renfrew,  Lewis  is  a  part 
of  Ross*shire  i  Monk,  Rum,  and  Cannay,  of  Argyle* 
^hire ;  andall  the  other  northern  isles  are  attached  po*^ 
litically  to  the  county  of  Inverness. 

Between  the  years  1764  and  1771  the  hte  Dr  Wal- 
ker found  9§  of  the  Hebrides  inhabited ;  but  it  ap- 
pears 
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pears  that  many  of  them  are  now  deemed  to  yield 
more  advantage  by  being  depopulated ;  for  we  have  on- 
ly met' with  houses  on  87  of  them  .in  1«08,  and  of 
these  only  79  are  regularly  peopled  all  the  year  round. 
Their  population  will  be  given  in  its  proper  place. . 


SECTION  III.— CLIMATE. 

"  -  •    •  *       ' 

1.  Prevalent  Winds. 

Westerly  winds  prevail  for  B  months  at  an  average 
every  year.  The  most  furious  storms  which  blow,  are 
almost  always  from  the  south  west  %  and  their  effects 
are  plainly  discernible  in  the  appearance  of  the  islands. 
Where  the  soil  is  sandy,  it  is  continually  receding  from 
that  quarter,  and  threatens  to  leave  nothing,  in  the 
course  o{^  ages,  but  the  rocky  skeletons  of  the  hills* 
Where  the  ground  b  hard,  the  blasted  grass  and  bare- 
worn  rocks  announce  the  rage  of  the  western  or  Atlan^ 
tic  hurricanes.  The  same  wind  brings  deluges  of  rain 
almost  annually  from  the  month  of  August  till  the  be- 
ginning of  March.  Early  in  March,  and  often  also 
in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  a  stubborn 
north  east,  or  north  north-east  wind  prevails :  but  al- 
though the  coldest  that  blows  here,  it  is  generally  dry 
and  pleasant.    Due  north  and  south  winds  are  not  very 

frequentj 
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heqaeotif  and  rarely  last  for  more  than  two  or  three 
days  at  a  time.  The  month  of  March  is  freqaently 
cold,  *  with  easterly  winds  accompanied  by  great 
drought. 

Agricultural  operations  are  rarely  impeded  duxing 
that  important  month  by  any  other  cau^s  than  the 
weakness  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  the  attention  which 
the  £u:mer  must  exclusively  pay  to  them,  and  to  his 
young  stock. 

However  variable  and  fluctuating  the  climate  of  the 
Hebrides  may  appear,  and  it  certtiinly  partakes  in  an 
eminent  degree  of  the  precariousness  and  instability  of 
the  British  climate  in  general,  yet  experience  proves 
that  it  is  far  from  being  unfavourable  to  the  human  con- 
stitution. Instances  of  longevity  are  as  frequent  as  in 
any  portion  of  Europe  of  the  saline  population ;  and 
what  is  pleasant  to  observe,  diseases  formerly  reckoned 
peculiarly  prevalent  here,  are  gradually  losing  their  ma- 
lignant and  epidemical  symptoms*  This  may  be  part- 
ly imputed  to  the  progressive  improvements  of  the 
natives  in  cleanliness,  and  the  comforts  of  polished 
life  -,  but  it  is  at  the  same  ^time  a  proof  that  the  cli- 
mate is  not  hostile  to  such  comforts  and  improve- 
ments. 


2. 


*  A  proverbial  saying  in  the  Hebrides  alludes  to  this  cir* 
cumstance,  '*  Bheiridh  1  air  a  ghaoith  luath  Mhairt  a 
bhidh  roidbe ;  agus  cha  bheirdh  a  gbaoth  luath  Mh&irt  a 
bhidh  na  deoghaigh  orra,*  i.  e.  "  She  (Fingal  s  ship)  over- 
took the  keen  March  !wind  before  her,  but  the  keen  March 
blasts  could  not  overtake  the  ship," 
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S.  Quaniily  of  rain  thai  faUs.^^As  no  regular  me^ 
teorological  tables  are  any  where  kept j  this  point  cannot 
be  exactly  ascertained  at  present.  It  is  probaUe  that 
in  the  higher  isles  of  Arran,  Jura,  Muli|  Skye,  and 
Harris,  the  quantity  of  rain  equals  that  which  falls  at 
Greenock,  f .  e.  finom  SO  to  S6  inches  annually ;  while 
the  lower  isles  of  Tyree,  Coll,  north  Uist,  and  Lewis, 
are  as  dry  as  any  part  of  western  Scotland. 

S.  Meteorological  remarks-  of  any  kind  are  rarely 
made  in  the  Hebrides ;  and  we  could  find  none  upon 
which  any  reliance  can  be  placed. 

The  climate  is  upon  the  whole  much  milder  than 
might  be  expected,  in  the  high  northern  latitudes  of 
from  56^  to  59%  owing  to  the  islands  being  indented 
by  arms  of  the  sea  in  such  a  manner  that  no  spot  can 
be  pointed  out  in  any  of  them,  even  the  most  extensive, 
Lewis,  Skye,  and  Mull,  which  lies  7  miles  from  the 
sea  shore. 

To  this  cause,  and  to  the  circumstance  of  the  cul- 
tivated fields  being  nigh  to  the  coast,  and  near  the  le- 
vel  of  the  sea,  may  be  attributed  the  early  ripening  of 
grasses  and  com  in  the  Hebrides.  Sown  hay  is  cut 
in  the  southern  isles  in  the  latter  end  of  June,  and  till 
the  middle  of  July,  and  in  the  northern  talcs  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July :  and  barley  is  often  cut  down 
ripe  in  all  of  them  in  August,  and  the  whole  crops  se- 
cured in  September.  We  have  this  year  seen  bear  or 
big  cut  down  in  Uist,  Lewis,  and  Tyree,  within  10 
weeks  of  its  sowing. 

Natural  hay  is  late,  and  am  seldom  be  secured  be- 
fore the  autumnal  rains  set  in. 

The 
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The  great  mass  of  the  population  resides  within  an 
English  mile  of  the  s^  shore.  The  traveller  tneets 
vith  scarcely  one  inhabited  house  in  the  Hebrides  1000 
yards  from  the  sea  mark,  or  300  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Snow  and  frost  are  almost:  unknown  in  the  smaller 
isles,  and  they  seldom  incommode  the  larger  in  any 
considerable  degree.  The  labours  of  husbandry  are 
rarely  interrupted  by  frost ;  or  if  in  severe  seasons 
they  may  happen  to  be  suspended  for  some  days,  the 
delay  is  soon  at  an  end,  and  the  usual  temperature  of 
the  air  is  restored.  We  have  never  known  the  ther- 
mometer fall  more  than  5  d^ees  below  the  freezing 
point  near  any  house  in  the. Hebrides.  There  will  be 
no  danger  therefore  of  turnips,  roota-baga,  cabbages, 
clovers,  or  any  other  winter  crop  being  lost  by  the  se- 
verity of  the  weather:  an  inducement  additional  tp 
many  others  which  will  be  afterwards  suggested  for 
the  cultivation  of  green  crops  in  these  islands. 

The  medium  temperature  of  springs  is  44^. 

The  climate  must  of  course  vary  greatly  in  the  inhabit- 
ed regions,  and  in  the  higher  vallies,  or  on  the  summits 
of  th^  mountains.  Some  of  these  last  are  of  considera- 
ble height  combed  with  the  mountains  of  Britain, 
though  trifling  and  insignificant  were  they  situated  a- 
xnidst  the  Alps  or  the  Cordillera  de  Ips  Andes.  Seve« 
ral  of  them  are  higher  than  any  in  England. 

The  mountains  of  Arran,  Jura,  Mull,  and  Skye  are 
the  highest,  and  fluctuate  between  2600  and  4000  feet 
of  perpendicular  height  above  the  Atlantic.  These 
hills  modify  the  climate  in  their  neighbourhood,  and 
shelter  or  expose  the  adjacent  districts  according  to  the 

direction 
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of  the  winds.  They  often  also  a£fect  or  in- 
fluence the  local  direction  of  the  winds,  theinselTes>  and 
occasion  various  phenomena  which  astonbh  the  mariner 
who  b  unaccustomed  to  sail  anudst  mountainous  re^ 
^ns. 

The  diseases' most  frequent  among  the  Hebridtansy 
are  rheumatisms,  fevers,  pleoresies,  cutaneous  eruptions, 
and  such  other  distempers  as  are  the  usual  concomitants 
of  poor  living,  and  of  inattention  to  cleanliness.  The 
substitution  of  linens  instead  of  woollens  has  made 
rheumatisms  perhaps  more  c<nxmion  than  thejr  formerly  . 
were;  but  the  other  diseases  above  mentioned  become 
annually  less  frequent  and  dangerous* 

The  clearest  evidence  of  the  climate's  being  mild  and 
salubrious,  is  the  fact,  that  every  parish,  and  almost 
every  island,  have  nearly  doubled  their  population 
within  the  last  60  years.  This  pleasing  fact  cannot  be 
imputed  solely  and  entirely  to  the  general  introduction 
and  use  of  potatoes,  or  the  practice  of  inoculation  for 
the  small  pox,  although  these  may  have  powerfully 
contributed  to  the  effect;  for  that  root  has  become 
universal,  and  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  food  of  the 
common  classes  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  where  also 
inocubtion  has  been  long  practised,  and  no  similar 
increase  of  population  has  by  any  means  followed.  Nor 
can  it  be  attributed  to  the  introduction  of  manufactures, 
of  agricultural  improvements,  or  any  other  artificial 
means  of  subsistence  and  of  health  exclusively  ;  these, 
as  well  as  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  are 
farther  back  here  than  in  any  other  portion  of  the 
British  empire  Much  must  unquestionaUy  be  aDow- 
cd  for  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  general  salubrity 

of 
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of  the  climate;  advantages  which  counterbalance,  ia 
the  estimation  of  the  philanthropist,  the  numerous  in- 
conveniences resulting  from,  local  seclusion  to  which 
the  natives  are  subjected.  The  air  and  climate  are  In- 
deed so  wholesome^  that  were  their  other  natural  re- 
sources  turned  to  account,  they  would  place  them  on 
a  par/in  point  of  solid  happiness,  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  finest  countries  of  the  world  *. 


•i 


SECT.  IV.— SOIL. 

In  a  region  so  extensive  as  the  space  occupied  by  the 
Hebrides,  240  miles  in  length,  and  betwixt  60  and  100 
miles  in  breadth,  a  great  diversity  of  soils  and  of  sur- 
£Kes  may  be  expected.    We  accordingly  find  an  im- 
mense 


•  The  mountayne  men  live  longer  manic  a  yecre, 

•  Than  those  in  vale,  in  playne,  or  moorish  soyle ; 
Alustic  hart,  a  clean  complexion  clecre, 
They  have  on  hill  that  for  hard  living  toyle. 

With  ewe  and  lambe,  with  goates  and  kids  they  play, 
In  greatest  toyles  to  rub  out  wearic  day; 
And  when  to  house  and  home  good  fellows  drawe, 
The  lads  can  laugh  at  taming  of  a  strawe. 
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mense  variety  of  bothi  not  only  in  the  different  and 
distant  islands,  but  also  in  the  same  island  and  in  the 
tame  parish ;  for  nature,  always  delighting  in  variety, 
seems  to  have  stamped  upon  these  sequestered  por* 
tions  of  her  workmanship  peculiar  marks  of  her  dispo- 
sition for  capricious  versatility  and  for  astonbhing  con- 
trasts. 

Were  a  stranger  to  give  his  opinion  from  a  cursory 
inspection  of  these  isles,  respecting  their  soil  and  pro- 
ductions, we  should  not  be  surprised  to  find  it  ex- 
tremely different  from  that  of  a  native  who  is  thorough- 
ly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and  has  enjoyed  op- 
portunities of  comparing  it  with  other  dbtricts  of  Bri- 
tain, and  of  Europe.  The  state  of  total  neglect  in 
which  sevtod  isles  have  remained  for  ages,  and  from 
which  most  of  them  are  but  just  emerging ;  the  scar- 
city of  timber  \  the  broken  and  desultory  system  of 
tillage  hitherto  followed,  aiid  the  want  of  draining  and 
inclosuires,  convey  a  very*  unfavourable  idea  of  their 
SOU  and  surface.  But,  upon  a  closer  inspection,  we  gra- 
,  dually  change  our  opinion.  We, find,  on  examination, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Hebrides,  as  fertile  a  soil,  and  as 
varied  and  beautiful  a  surface,  (making  allowance  for 
the  want  of  >vood,}  as'  in  any  portion  of  the  British 
island :  and  the  stranger  will  express  his  regret ^  not 
because  nature  has  done  little,  but  because  art  and  man 
have  almost  done  nothing. 

Let  the  traveller  who  inveighs  against  Jura,  <<  that 
mass  of  weather-beaten  barrenness*,"  or  against  "the 
obtruding  sterility  of  the  stormy,   cloud-envelopped 

B  Rum," 

*  Penuaui*:i  Tour. 
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Rum  V'  take  a  view  of  Islay  from  the  moutli  of  Irflch- 
in-Daalj  or  of  Skye  from  Mogstadt  or  Duntulm ;  he 
will  not  faS  to  acknowledge  the  bounty  and  riches  of 
nature,  while  he  loudly  declares  that  he  loves  her  beau- 
ty,  and  adores  her  magnificent  works. 

Every  variety  of  soil  known  in  Scotland  occurs  in 
the  Hebrides.  These  varieties  it  is  not  easy  to  enume- 
rate in  intelligible  language;  for  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  the  acquisition  qf  agricultural  science,  that 
the  nomenclature  of  the  objects  connected  with  it,  is  as 
yet  confused  and  unprecise.  Soil,  strictly  speaking,  ia 
the  ground  or  earth  in  which  crops  of  every  Idnd  are 
produced,  and  its  component  parts,  whatev^  may  be 
the  colour,  are  argill,  sand,  water,  and  air ;  into  these 
original  principles  all  earths  may  be  reduced,  however 
blended  with  apparently  foreign  substances.  Argill  is 
the  soft,  unctuous  part  of  clay ;  the  primitive  earths, 
ar^  and  sand,  contain  each,  perhaps  in  neariy  equal 
degrees,  the  food  of  plants ;  but  in  their  union  the  pur- 
poses of  vegetation  are  most  completely  answered.  On 
these  subjects  we  can  only  state  facts  i  the  reasons  or 
causes  are  beyond  our  reach.  How  numerous  indeed, 
and  how  diversified,  are  the  sentiments  of  theorists 
concerning  the  food  of  plants  t  Do  they  forget  that 
the  subject  cannot  be  comprehended  by  the  human 
mind  in  its  pr^ent  state,  and  that  their  speculations 
display  only  theii^  own  presumption  and  their  ignorance? 
It  is  a  certain  truth,  that  the  most  acute  plulosophercan 
no  more  account  for  the  germination  of  a  single  grain 

of 


*  Anonvmoiis.  anno  ISOff. 
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of  cankp  than  be  can  explain  the  mysterious  manner  in 
which  he  enjoys  rational  existence. 

Akbough  the  theory  of  agriculture,  with  reference  to 
the  nature  and  properties  of  soils  and  of  their  firuits» 
must  thus  for  ever  remain  imperfect,  yet  we  believe 
that  a  degree  of  certainty  is  already  obtained  concer- 
ning the  real  and  efficient  explanation  of  the  art,  suf« 
£cient  to  guide  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  engaged 
in  carrying  it  on,  and  competent  to  all  the  purposes  of 
usefulness  to  our  species.  If  the  earth  is  enriched  or 
stimulated  by  proper  manures,  drained  of  superfluous 
waters,  but  prevented  firom  being  parched  up  i  and  if 
the  soil  is  sufficiently  cultivated,  and  kept  clear  of 
weeds  i  and  if  it  be  inclosed  and  sheltered  bom.  the 
storms ;  all  that  man  can  do  is  performed  for  bringing 
to  perfection  her  vegetating  powers. 

Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  judgement  and 
skill  displayed  in  these  apparently  simple  operations ; 
and  we  find,  that  in  most  parts  of  the  extensive  region 
to  which  our  remarks  more  immediately  refer,  reason 
and  practice  are  almost  continually  at  variance.  In  or- 
der to  have  a  clear  conception  of  the  soils  of  the  He- 
brides, as  fiff  at  least  as  is  necessary  for  our  purpose,  we 
shall  mention  the  larger  isles  in  their  order  northward, 
with  the  predominating  character  of  their  surface,  the 
smaller  ones  in<their  vicinity  bearing  a  considerable  de< 
gree  of  similarity  to  them  both  in  soil  and  external  apn 
pearance. 

1.  Jrran.r^The  soil  is  in  general  thin,  lig))t,  friable 
mould,  upon  gravd,  rock,  or  till,  and  is  the  decompo- 
sition of  schistus,  basalt,  and  granite.    This  soil  as  we!l 
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as  the  few  pieces  of  peat-moss  gitiand  which  hzft  heen 
improved  J  is  scourged  fay  a  codstant  course  of  oopping 
with  oats  and  bear  or  bigg,  with  no  alternation  of  le- 
guminous or  green  -crops,'  excepting  potatoes;  Both 
soil  and  climate  invite  to  a  diftrent  system ;  but  ignor- 
ance and  prejudice  follow  the  old  course.  Some  few 
symptoms  of  improvement^  however,  begin  to  appear. 

2.  J9fif^.«-The  soil  is  clay,  loam,  clay  and  sand  up- 
on tin,  or  improved  moss  upon  gravel.  In  the  neigh* 
bonrhood  of  Rothsay,  and  of  Mouzxt  Stewart,  as  w^U 
as  on  some  parts  of  the  Klames  estate,  a  pretty  regular 
and  scientific  taiode  of  cultivation  is  adopted.  Green 
crops  are  partially  introduced.  Barley  is  not  succeeded 
by  oats,  and  oats  by  barley,  as  heretofore ;  but  barley  and 
grass  seeds  are  succeeded,  1.  by  hay,  and  2.  pasture,—^ 
then,  8.  by  oats, — 4.  by  turnips,  or  pease,  potatoes,  or 
beans, — 5.  by  barley  or  wheat, — and,  6.  by  hay,  and  to 
recommence.  The  isle  of  Bute  is  however  but  in  the 
infancy  of  rational  agricultural  improvement,  especially 
in  what  regards  dnuning  and  inclosing.  The  soil  is 
excellent,  and  capable  perhaps  of  being  turned  to  the 
highest  account  of  all  the  isles. 

# 

Islaj/. — ^Thirty-six  square  miles  of  this  fine  island 
are  a  thin  stratum  of  decomposed  lime^one,  here  and 
there  mixed  with  clay,  gravel,  and  iron-stone.  '  Seve- 
ral miles  are  a  rich  clay  upon  gravel,'  some  thousand 
acres  are  old  loam,  or  what  is  called  garden  ground;  as, 
for  instance,  near  Kilchiaran,  and  in  several  farms  of 
the  Rinns  district,  and  the  parish  of  Kildalton :  the 
iremainder  is  either  peat-moss,  or  the  decomposition  of 

ardesia, 
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sordesia,  sand-stone,  and  schistns.  .  This  island  exhibits 
not  only  the  pkasing  symptoms  of  a.  good  soil,  but  the 
rare  phenomenon  in  this  quarter  of  the  world,  of  ju« 
didoQs  management,  rational  industry,  and  ra{nd  im* 
provement.  The  principal  propri^or,  as  well  as  Mr 
Can^)beU  of  Ballinaby,  sets  a  good  example,  which  a 
very  respectable  tenantry  are  anxious  to  follow.  Green 
opp^  are  generally  introduced,— lime-stone  is  burned 
for  manure  with  peat  fuel,  even  by  the  small  tenants, 
who  pay  no  more  than  ei^  or  ten  pounds  of  rent ; 
and  indosures,  roads,  and  drainmg,  give  the  soil  an 
air  of  shelto-ed  richness  and  comfort  rarely  witnessed 
on  this  side  of  Scotland. 

Juara. — ^Huge  masses  •of  granite,  some  patches  of 
clayey  gravel,  and  loam  mixed  with  cailkmx  rouJes,  not 
unfertile  were  it  well  managed,  yielding  good  crops  of 
oats  and  potatoes.  No  inclosures,  drains,  or  improve- 
ments of  any  kind  (excepting  near  the  landlord's  and 
minister's  houses)  have  as  yet  commenced. 

>On  the  sound  of  Islay  there  are  many  hundred  acres^ 
of  improveable  moss  in  a  state  of  total  neg|e(Ct. 

MuIL — Great  varieties  of  soiL  The  south  and 
south-west,  decompor^d  granite  and  basalt,  in  some 
places  mixed  with  clay  upop  gravel  pr  rock,  too  thin, 
but  sharp  and  firuitfiiL  In  the  north  and  northwest 
the  soil  is  too  thin,  the  decomposition  of  whinstone,  fit 
only  for  pasturej  and  that  but  poor  and  scanty.  Inclo^ 
aures,  plantings  and  drains,  scarcely  known,  excepting 
«n  tiiB  lands  of  two  or  three  out  of  twelve  proprietors, 
and  two  farmers  of  good  education  and  enlightenjcd 
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minds.  On  the  (arm  of  one  of  these  we  found  consi- 
derable quantities  of  shell  sand  imported  by  sea  from  a 
distance  of  12  leagues,  for  top  dressing,  grass  parks,  &c. 
and  were  happy  to  observe  the  imf^rored  husbandry  of 
the  south  of  Scotland  introduced,  as  far  as  climate,  soil, 
and  situation  would  permit.  He  has  also  finished  a  re* 
gular  stone  dyke,  of  exceOent  dimensions  and  workman- 
ship, of  a  mile  in  length ;  a  rare  degree  of  exertion  tor 
a  fanner  in  this  neglected  island.  The  soil  and  climate 
of  Mull  suggest  the  cultivation  of  grasses,  green  crop^ 
and  woqd^  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  (excepting  in 
the  district  oOed  Ross,  and  the  islands  of  Ulva  and 
Gometra,)  of  culmiferous  or  whit^  crops* 


iSil^^. — Every  dr^etskf  of  soO,  in  all  their 
tions,  excepting  jpure  sand.  In  Lord  McDonald's  pa- 
rish of  Kilmuir,  in  the  fine  district  ofTottemish,  there 
are  four  thousand  acres  of  as  fine  loam,  and  loam  and 
clay,  upon  a  gravelly,  bottom,  as  are  to  be  found  in 
Scotland.  With  good  managem^t,  that  land  would 
in  Skye  t>e  worth  three  guineas  per  acre,  in  East  Lo- 
thian, five.  Some  fields  have  been  under  crops  of  bar- 
ley and  oats,  without  any  rest  for  30  years,  and  with 
-scarcely  any  manure.  The  whole  district  is  admirably 
calculated  for  turnip  husbandry,  tmd  for  the  estal^ished 
rotations  of  crops  on  the  best  of  soils.  In  Sleat  and 
Strath,  in  some  parts  of  Strathaird,  and  what  is  called 
Madeod's  country,  we  find  great  tracts  of  light  finable 
mould  upon  gravel,  and  also  loam  mixed  with  peat 
earth,  the  very  best  soil  for  sown  grasses  and  green 
^rops }  and  yet  these  are  scarcely  ever  tried  by  the  n»» 
f  (ves.    Some  gentlemen  have  lately  begun,  at  Qony, 
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Scalpay^  Kiiigsburgli>  and  Lyndale^  and  with  the  best 
Pfomtse  pf  success ;  biit,  in  general^  the  island  is  very 
£v  back  in  the  most  obvious  agricultural  improvements. 

VisiSf  HarriSf  and  Zmis.*— The  Long  Island^  as 
this  chain  is  usually  called,  is  a  ridge  of  granite,  from 
the  deoomposition  of  which  the  moft  part  of  the  vege- 
table mould  and  sand  has  been  formed.    This  soil»  ex- 
cepting where  it  is  mixed  with  clay  and  with  marine 
productions,  is  not  fertile  i  but,  when  assisted  by  the 
manures  plemifiiUy  si:qpplied  by  the  island,  yields  abun- 
pn^  dant  crops  of  die  common  grains  of  the  district.    The 
^agriculture  of  it  is,  if  possible,  worse  adapted  to  the  soil 
^than  that  of  Mull  or  Skye.    It  is  to  be  remarked,  that 
^  the  peat  moss  soil  df  this  extensive  range  of  islands  is 
^of  better  quality  both  for  fuel  a^d  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses than  that  of  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  or  its  isles, 
with  which  we  ace  acquainted.    Has  the  sea  spray  im- 
pregnated these  mosses  with  alcaline  stimuli,  or  are 
they  of  more  ancient  fomadaa  than  those  of  other  dis- 
tricts? 

Of  the  second  rate  islands,  those  of  Lismore,  Gigha, 
and  CoUonsay,  merit  particular  attention  with  regard 
to  their  soils.  Lismore  is  all  limestone ;  and,  where  to- 
lerably well  managed,  exhibits  great  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation and  extreme  fertility. 

Gi^Aa,— of  which  the  soil  is  a  mixture  of  reddish  clay 
and  gravel,  with  the  decomposition  of  schistus,  granite, 
whinpiStone,  quartz,  and  sand-stone,  with  here  and  there 
some  lime-stone  of  no  excellent  quality,  and  with  al- 
most a  vertide  dip,  is  more  indei)ted  to  the  good  ma« 
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nagement  of  its  present  proprietor  than  to  mj  peculiar 
fertility  of  spil  or  advantage  of  surfiice.  Roads,  inclo- 
suresy  drains,  regular  ploughmg,  and  rotations  of  crop^, 
prosecuted  with  much  spirit  on  this  island,  render  it  a 
pleasing  object  to  every  patriotic  traveller,  and  oonvince 
him  that  neither  the  soil'iior  climate  <tf  the  Hcfaridts' 
present  any  obstacles  to  their  improvement,  yfhkh  may 
not  be  removed  by  a  judicious  and  entightencdi  propric- 
tor  who  has  a  personal  knowledge  ^f  the  people  wboae 
industry^  he  directs,  and  who  has  vigour,  patience,  and 
we  may  add  humanity,  to  persevere  in  his  beneficent 
plans. 

Colbmsay,  like  Gigha,  is  n^dly  ifriproving,  more  in 
consequence  of  its  proprietors  exertioitt  than  of  any  na-^ 
tural  advantages.  The^sott  is  the  decomposition  o£ 
schistus,  ardesia,  quartz,  raka  hmeUata  martialis  nigra  of 
Cronsted,  and  a  coarse  granite,  in  various  pbces  mjjwd 
with  clay.  Peat  moss  has  b^n  improved  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  and  found  to  aittwer  exceedin^y  wdl,  es- 
pecially for  grass  crops.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  in 
honour  of  the  proprietors  perseverance  and  industry  in 
the  improvement  of  the  soil)  as  well  as  the  live  stock 
of  this  interesting  island. . 

Without  entering  upon  a  minute  description  of  the 
soil  and  surface  of  the  Hebrides,  we  may  remark  that 
the  surface  is  by  no  means  unfisivourable  *  to  agricultu- 
ral 


*  Tbe  surface  of  the  arable  laud  is  in  most  instances  easi- 
ly drained,  having  a  proper  level  for  carrying  off  the  ^vater» 
and  abundance  of  lakes,  riveTS,  or  a^ns  of  the  sea  in  the 

immediate 
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ral  o^rationS)  ganerattf  speaking,  faot  dtat  bf  rnvdi . 
the  larger  proportMi  of  the  arable  land  is  of  a  detcrip^ 
tMHiy  which,  ^king  the  climate  also  into  account,  mint 
considerably  limit  the  productions  and  imptovemqatt  of 
the  groond.  The  greatest  part  of  the  sutfaoe  now 
4mder  tiHage  is  light  sand,  totally  npfit  far  wheat,  beans, 
potatoe  oats,  or  other  crops  nUdi  re^^piire  a  strong  soil 
for  bringing  them  to  maturity.  The  g^atest  defect  of 
die  so3  in  general  is  the  want  of  a  due  proportion  of 
day  to  give  it  the  proper  degree  of  tenacity  for  support- 
ing white  crops.  This  is  usually  the  case  in  all  hang* 
ing  grounds  and  hilly  countries.  The'  clay  and  fatter 
parts  are  washed  away,  while  the  gravel  and  sand  re- 
main behind. 

The  exceptions  to  this  account  of  the  Hebridian 
soil  are  not  so  numerous  as  to  3u|^ersede  the  use  and 
application  of  the  general  principles  and  practice  of 
management,  which  both  the  soil  and  climate  power- 
fully suggest*  These  we  shall  state  in  their  proper 
places,  without  paying  much  deference  to  the  causes 
commonly  urged  by  the  natives,  of  the  present  neglec-* . 

ted 
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immediate  vicinity.  Few  roots  of  trees  or  of  stn>n^  weeds 
are  met  wiib ;  and  evca  the  stones,  the  most  formidable  im- 
pediments in  the  firmer's  way,  are  more  frequently  blocks  of 
i^iiddling  si^e,  of  from  10  to  100  pounds  weight,  than  rocks 
or  strata  that  n*quire  blasting  with  gun-powder.  Many  of 
the  isles  need  very  little  trouble  to  be  bestowed  on  their  til- 
lage, their  surfaces  being  level  and  sandy,  and  scarcely  any 
are  so  difficult  to  be  ploughed  as  either  the  Highland  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland,  or  tJ^ose  of  Derbyshire,  Westmoixlaud, 
Northuinberiand,  ajid  Wales. 
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ted  ^ipeanaiee  of  their  coimtrjr^— or  to  the  reasoni 
which  they  are  {ikased  to  asdgn,  for  what  we  conceive 
ID  be  nothing  else  but  the  perverseness  of  prejudice^  and 
the  obstinacf  of  rude  and  ancient  halMts. 

The  want  of  regubr  surreys  of  the  different  islands 
renders  it  impossible  to  state^  with  any  degree  of  ac- 
curacy,  the  quantity  of  soilf  of  which  clay,  loam,  sand, 
chalk,  or  peat,  fbraci  the  principal  portion  *»  Peat  and 
sand  are  however  the  predominant  characteristics  of  a 

very 


*  Peat  cartb,  or  moss,  wliich  forms  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  Hebridian  soil,  over  the  total  furface  of  those  isles,  it  an 
object  of  great  importance  to  their  agricultare.  Their  fuel 
consists  of  it  almost  exclusively.  It  is  of  very  different  qua* 
lities*  on  the  different  isles,  And  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
island,  and  often  of  the  same  square  mile,  or  even  acre, 
being  modified  by  a  thousand  circumstances  affecting  its 
principles  anci  its  growth.  On  some  isles,  as  in  North  UisI 
and  Lewis,  this  earth  possesses  great  fertility  as  a  soil,  and 
excelient  properties  as  fuel.  It  appears  to  lose  its  best  qua- 
lities in  proportion  to  its  lateness  of  formation,  as  well  as 
to  the  quantity  of  water  which  is  incorporated  with  it  The 
driest  and  oldest  mosses,  we-mean  those  which  have  received 
the  least  additional  growth  from' the  late  fall  of  trees,  shrubs, 
&c.  arc  uniformly  the  best ;  and  the  most  difficult  of  ma^i 
nagement  are  the  porous,  ligneous,  half-decomposed,  and 
spungy,  wet  mosses. 
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very  large  proportion }  and  the  first  icnentioiied  of  these 
cov^ers  two  thirds  of  the  Hebridian  surface  *• 

It  13  probable  that  the  quantities  of  acres  iHiidi  we 
here  subjoin^  may  not  be  £ur  from  a^iproaching  to  the 
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Englbh 

adict  oC 

oroiradDW. 

•eacoMt  ath)|jh 

♦ 

witerttsrk. 

Bute            •          -                8,000 

- 

£0 

Alrraa            -            *          10,500 

« 

150 

Gigha        •            -                1,500 

• 

30 

Islay        -         •          -        22,000 

- 

200 

Jura           •          .-             3>000 

- 

160 

Kerreray            -            •       1,000 

« 

25 

CoUonsay  and  Orousay           3,500 

- 

70 

Luing,  Saoil,  Shupa,  Lunga, 

1 

Scarba            •         -         5,000 

• 

80 

MttU,  with  IRva,  Gometra, 

Icolmkill,  &c.        -         10,000 

» 

400 

Lismore            -             -        4,000 

- 

50 

Tyrec           -           •            5,000 

- 

55^ 

CoU        -            -            •     4,500 

• 

.   60 

Skye  with  its  islets       •        30,000 

m 

7M. 

Eigg,  Monk,  and  Canoay       3,500 

•9 

60 

Uisis  and  Barray,  with  Va- 

lay,  Heisker,  Boneray,  A( 

islets           -            -        40,000 

- 

800 

Raasay  and  Ronay        •         3,000 

- 

80 

Rum             -            -            1,000 

^ 

50 

Hanis  and  Lewis         -        26,000 

• 

850 

Hirta         •         .         -         500 

20 

180,000 
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present  statp  of  tke  hnd  throughotit  th/e  whole  of 
them  takeD.tog«ch«r,-«-alcb(>u^  the  proportion  :ifiU  not 
suit  uxf  indlvifiusil  islaiods  and  far  }ess  a  nujority  of 

:    i»  the  whde  Hebrides,  1,592,000  Scotch  acres. 

Mountains,  morasses,  and  undrained  lakes, 
scarcely  yielding  any  specified  rent  to  the 
pr^qfirictors  -  *  -  600^000 

Hill  pasture^  approprintcd  M>  particular  farms^ 
"  aiid  sometimes  inclosed,  or  at  least  limited 
by  acknowledged  marches,  as  lakes,  rivu- 
lets,  &c.  and  paying  rent        •        *  700,000 

Arable  and  meadow  land,  under  grass,  hay, 

com,  or  potatoes        «  .  •        180,000 

Kelp  shores,  dry  at  ebb  tide,  regularly  divided 
among  the  tenantry,  and  producing  5,000 
tons  of  kelp,  besides  manure,  annually    -     30,000 

Ground  occupied  by  Tillages,  farmp-houses,  gar- 
dens, gentlemens  parks,  &c*  •  ,  20,000 

Ground  occupied  by  peatrmosses  annually,  and 

by  roads,  ferry-^iouses,  and  boats         -         22,000 

Barren  sands,  tossed  about  by  the  winds,  and 

pernicious  to  their  vicinity        ->  -       25,000 

Ground  occupied  as  glebes,  or  in  lieu  of  glebes, 
by  established  clergymen,  manses,  churches, 
and  church-yards  -  -  8,000 

Ground  occupied  by  scho^[4masters  -  2,000 

Groimd  under  natural  woods,  coppices,  and 
new  plantations,  chiefly  in  Bute,  Islay, 
Mull,  and  Sky  ...  5,000 

Total        .         1,592,000 

SECT. 
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SECT.  V. — MINEEALS. 

The  name  of  minerat,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the' word^ 
denotes  only  such  substances  as  are  found  in  mines ; 
but  the  tferm  is  generaUj  applied  in  a  more  extended 
Tiew,  to  characterize  that  class  of  inorganic  and  in* 
aI^mate  bodies  which  form  the  solid  mau,  dr  nthet 
the  external  covering  of  the  gM^ie  which  we  inhabit. 
The  totality  of  these  substances  has  received  the  ap« 
pellation  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  opposition  to  the 
remaining  grand  divisions  of  natorei  caU^  th^  animal 
and  vegetable  kingdoms.  ' 

Minerals  exhibit  no  phenomena  dependant  on  cx« 
temal  oi^anization.  They  may  increase  in  size,  but 
their  growth  is  very  different  £rom  that  of  organic 
beings.  It  does  not  take  place  by  virtue  of  nutrition 
and  subsequent  expansion  of  organic  xnatter  ^  and  it  is 
not  affected  by  external  functions.  The  magnitude  of 
a  stone  can  only  be  increased  by  virtue  of  a  mechanical 
or  dhiemical  application  of  new  master  i  it  is  the  resuk 
of  a  combination  of  external  materials^  aided  by  m^ 
chanical  action,  or  regulated  by  chemical  affinity.  The 
subjects  of  the  mineral  kingdom  are  absolutely  pas- 
sive'; they  are  acted  upon  by  external  agencies  only^ 
and  possess  no  power  of  changing  that  action. 

Few  districts  of  our  Empire  contain  such  a  variety  of 
minerals  as  the  Hebrides.  The  metallic  ores  of  iMn, 
lead,  copper^  &c.  abound  in  several  ef  them;  marble^ 
limestone,  and  slatei  occur  in  the  size  and  form  of 

mountains. 
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TTKwntahrM,  marl)  fuller*!  and  allum  earth,  freestone, 
and  coal,  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  large  isles^ 
as  are  indeed  all  the  subjects  of  Scottish  mineralogy. 
In  a  field  so  extensive,  and  so  little  explored,  we  must 
be  contented  with  adverting  only  to  ^  few  minerals  of 
prominent  importance. 

1.  Cba2.— Although  coals  have  been  <&covered  in 
aU  the  large  islands,  excepting  the  western  range  of 
flie  Uists,  Harris,  and  Lewis,  yet  no  coal-worts  have 
hitherto  been  prosecuted  with  success.  A  trial  was 
made  in  Mull,  at  two  different  periods,  since  SO  years 
ago,, by  Sir  Alexander  Murray  of  Stanhope,  and  by  Sir 
James  Riddell  of  Ardnamurchan  and  Sunart ;  but  in 
consequence  of  some  unfortunate  accidents,  the  seams, 
which  promised  considerable  returns,  were  abandoned 
in  a  short  time,  and  have  been  neglected  ever  since. 

Equally  unfortunate  with  the  experiments  tried  at 
Bein-an-aonaidh  in  MuH,  have  all  the  other  trials  prov- 
ed, which  took  place  a  few  years  ago  near  Pqrtree  in 
Skjt,  by  order  of  Lord  Macdonald,  and  in  other  isles 
by  different  persons,  from  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  to  the 
Butt  of  the  Lewis,  for  half  a  century  back.  This  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted,  because  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  fuel,  is  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  !Iebridian 
improvements,  and  must  always  prevent  the  successfid 
prosecution  of  mining,  manufactures,  fisheries,  and 
commerce,  besides  being  a  powerful  bar  to  agriculturad 
practice.  From  the  coast  of  Rfe,  round  Scotland  and  its 
isles,  to  the  Frith  of  Qyde,  a  distance  of  five  hundred 
miles,  there  is  no  coal  wrought  nor  used,  excepting 
what  is  csirried  at  a  great  expense  by  sea.  Hie  in- 
habitants 
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habitants  of  Tyree>  iii^K>rt  thnr  peats  from  the  idbiul 
of  Mull  28  miles  dbtnt  They  must  first  mtke  a 
TOfage  or  two  to  cut  them ;  aecondlj,  two  or  three 
voyages  to  raise  them  for  drying ;  thirdUyt  a  Toy^ 
ibr  statking  them  on  the  shore  y  and,  fourthly,  vojrages 
innumerable,  according  to  wind  and  weather,  for  uxw 
porting  so  cumbrous  a  cargo  over  a  portion  of  the  At* 
lantic  as  forious  and  ungovernable  as  any  sea  in  the 
world.  The  natives  waste  a  considerable  part  of 
the  summer,  annually,  in  efforts  (often  frustrated  by 
the  climate)  to  secure  peats  for  fiiel  ^  and  it  frequently 
happens  that  they  are  compelled  to  neglect  or  postpone 
the  period  of  sowing  their  land,  in  order  to  cast  their 
peats  and  attend  to  them,  while  the  crops  thus  neglec- 
ted are  put  backward  till  late  in  autunm,  and  perhsqps 
lost  by  the  early  setting  in  of  the  equinoctial  storms. 

The  man  who  opens  a  coalliery  in  the  Hebrides,  or 
opposite  the  mainland  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  north  of 
Kintyre,  will  confer  a  greatier  £ivour  on  those  seques- 
tered regions  than  the  whole  dicticmary  of  praise  can 
express.  He  wHl  literally  kindle  the  flame  of  gratitude^ 
and,  like  the  genius  of  poetry,  in  northern  regions,  he 
will  indeed  <<  Cheer  the  shivering  natives  dull  abode." 

In  some  of  the  larger  Hebrides,  especially  Lewis, 
Skye,  and  the  Uists,  there  are  peat  mosses  of  excdlent 
quality,  and  in  inexhaustible  quantities,  nigh  the  sea 
shore,  and  contiguous  to  very  good  harbours,  which 
lought  be  turned  to  good  account  by  the  natives, 
were  they  as  industrious  as  they  ought  to  be.  In  Flan* 
ders,  Holland,  and  the  continental  Danish  provinces, 
the  peasants  literally  manufacture  peats  for  sale,  apd 
|hat  out  of  very  bad  moss,  and  maintain  numerous  fa^ 

miKes 
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militt  in  cMttfort  «p«|n  their  cambigsi.   W«re  tliere 
fortf  or  fifty  suck  famiiies  established  in  Loch  Maddy, 
in  ifortb  Uist,  or  in  any  {)iace  in  the  course  of  ship- 
ping £pDm  Csq>e  Wrath  to  the  Mall  of  Kahtyrej  equals* 
\f  fayoored  by  iiatuk«  as  that  spot>  they  Would  annual- 
ly, in  the  months  of  May^  June,  and  July,  provide  a 
saffidffiicy  of  fiiel  for  d&e  Hebrides,  and  be  able  to  sell 
k  at  two  or  three  shilUngs  per  ton.     It  is  amaeing  th»t 
no  snch  plan  has  as  yet<been  adopted,  when^we  con* 
stdex^  that  these  regions  suffer  more  from  want  of  that 
accoitamodation  than  ixbm  any  other  which  can  be  spe^ 
cified.    The  £icility  of  the  manufacture,  too,  makes  the 
neglect  of  it  inexcusable.    It  is  well  known  that  two 
men  can  in  six  hours  time  throw  out  of  a  peat-moss 
a  quantity  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  two  fami<* 
lies  for  a  year,  although  they  may  not  perhaps  have 
b^en  accustomed  to  that  sort  of  work.    Two  boys  can 
raise  these  peats  on  end  in  a  few  hours  dme  after* 
wards,  and  that  is  all  the  labour  which  peat-working 
requires  from  the  Hd^ridiah.  The  loss  of  time  in  going 
to  the  moss  and  retuhiing  home ;  the  difficulty  of  car- 
rying the  peats  upon  the  backs  of  horses,  or  of  men 
and  women,  for  several  miles»  in  a  country  without 
roads,  as  often  happens  ^  these  are  a  disgrace  to  the 
national  industry,  when,  by  proper  management,  they 
might  so  easily  be  avoided. 

£•  C!9]E!p^.— -This  metal  has  not  been  found  in  con- 
ttderabk  quantities  in  the  Hebrides,  excepting  in  the 
island  of  Islay,  where  it  is  probable  that  copper  was  difr- 
covered  and  wrought  by  the  Scandinavians  many  cen*> 
turies  ago.  But  even  in  Islay  it  does  pot  promise  tp 
^um  out  to  good  account. 

S. 
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3.  Lead. — Lead  ore  occurs  fre^u^ntly  in  the  Hebri- 
deS)  and  has  been  wrought  for  ages  in  Islay.  We  found 
iavourable  appearances  in  CoU^  Tyree,  and  Skye,  espe- 
cially in  the  district  of  Strath^  the  property  of  Lord 
McDonald.  It  is  only  in  Islay  that  lead  has  hitherto 
gelded  employment  and  profit.  In  Shawfield's  leases 
to  his  tenants  of  that  island,  he  r^erves  to  himself  the 
right  of  granting  liberty  to  whom  he  pleases  to  digi 
quarry,  and  carry  away  from  the  lands  any  minerals  or 
metaU  which  they  may  contain,  paying  the  tenailt,  how- 
ever, for  any  surface  damage  done  to  his  possession* 
He  has  one  eighth  part  of  the  gross  produce  of  <^uch 
mines  as  his  share,  without  having  any  thin^  to  do  with 
expences,  risk,  &c.  We  found  forty-eight  miners  and 
an  overseer  in  June  1808  in  Islay  \  and  were  assured  that 
the  quantities  of  lead  qre  are  inexhaustible,  provided  a 
competent  capitals  4aiid  a  man  of  science  and  influence 
were^engaged  in  their  lAanagement.  The  landlord 
very  properly  directs  the  chief  attention  of  his  people 
to  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the  soil  of  his 
fine  island,  and  by  no  means  enters  keenly  into  specula^ 
tions  of  mining,  or  of  any  other  precarious  art.  The 
lead  has  yielded  L.12,000  since  1761. 

4.  Tin. — ^This  metal  seenls  to  be  scarce  in  the  wes- 
tern  isles,  or  rather  it  has  not  been  looked  for  with 
any  considerable  attention,  although  many  parts  of  them 
bear  a  great  analogy  in  point  of  appearance  with  the 
tin  districts  of  ComwalL 

5*  hon^  the  most  useful  of  metals,  and  that  which 
Wunteoos  nature  has  scattered  most  liberally  over  all 

C  her 
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her  works*  is  met  wkh  in  almost,  everj  one  of  tbie  He- 
brides. Its  appearances  are  indeed  various }  biit  in  maoj 
of  the  isles*  and  especially  in  Ijewis»  Skye,  Arran*  and 
Mull,  the  ore  appears  to  be  particularly  rich*  and  to 
merit  more  attention  than  h^s  hitherto  been  bestowed* 
No  iron  works  are  carried  on,  nor  is  it  likely  that  any 
ahaQ  prosper  beiiore  a  coaliery  is  opened  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  .  '  . 

6*  Various  iCaerak.'^^TvUen  earth  is  fiiund  in 
Strath,  in  Skye,  and  aUum  earth  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Lord  Macdonald's  house  at  lifogstadt  in  Trottemish* 
Vitriolic  mundic*  emery,  and  quicksilver,  occur  near  tha 
popper  and  lead  mines  of  Islay ;  but  none  of  them  have 
been  turned  to  account. 

Limestone,  the  most  useful  mineral  for  the  HebrideSt 
abounds  in  several  of  diem  in  inexhaustible  quantities* 
Regular  lime  kilns  are  erected  in  many  parts  of  Islay,  in 
three  places  in  lismore*  whence  vast  quantities  are  ex- 
ported, and  lately  by  Lord  Macdonald  at  Broadfixrd  in 
the  isle  of  Skye. 

Bute  and  Islay  are,  however,  the  only  islands  which 
have  as  yet  availed  themselves  of  the  benefit  of  lime  Ibf 
agricultural  purposes  to  any  extent.  The  first  mention- 
ed of  these  has  been  in  the  practice  of  using  lime  for 
manure  for  half  a  century  past,  but  Ishy  only  within 
the  last  25  or  30  years.  We  counted  83  lime  kibi9 
belonging  to  farmers  on  Mr  CampbeQ  of  Shawfield'a 
estate  in  Islay  in  one  day's  walk,  and  could  pisunly  trace 
the  advantages  derived  from  them  in  the  improved  con* 
dition  of  the  adjacent  farm  steadings  and  fields.  It  is 
burned  with  peatsi  and  has  made  »  prodigious  chanyt 

to 
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to  tbe  better  in  the  appearance  of  tlieislandf  even  Wkh- 
in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  limestone  of  Lisniore>  being  of  excellent  quality 
and  perfectly  convenient  for  shipping,  as  well  as  in  the 
tract  of  vessels  which  pass  through  what  are  called  the 
Inner  Sonnds,.  has  a  greater  demand  than  that  of  Islay^ 
Amsj  or  Skye ;  and>  in  conseqoence  of  the  good  ma* 
nagement  of  Bishop  Chishohns  affords  a  regular  supply 
at  a  moderate  price  ta  the  numerous  Hebridian  custom*^ 
ers.    The  price  is  at  present  ninepence  per  barrel. 

Marl  is  found  in  most  of  the  larger  ishmds  ^  and  is 
tnmed  to  great  account  in  Islay  and  some  parts  of  Skye, 
Mr  M<Kinnon  of  Corry  has  improved  a  considerable 
extent  of  deep  moss  widt  marl  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
church  of  Kildirist  in  Strath,  and  the  advantages  of 
that  valuable  manure  are  pretty  well  understood  by  all 
intelligent  Surmers  in  the  Hebrides. 

Marble  of  tderable  quality  has  been  qjuarried  on  the 
Duke  of  Argyle's  properties  in  Tyreet  at  a  place  called 
Ballyphetris  and  in  IcolmkiUt  as  well  as  on  Lord  Mac« 
donald's  estate  of  Strath  in  Skye^  where  there  are  hills 
of  that  noble  stone.  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledg- 
ed^ that  either  owing  to  the  natural  inferiority  of  this 
fiosil,  in  the  Hdvides,  to  that  which  is  imported  from 
&aly,  or  to  the  manner  of  qoarrying  it,  no  great  encou- 
ragement has  hitherto  been  offered  to  the  proprietors. 
§ot  laying  out  money  for  facilitating  its  exportation. 
Wehave  heard  complaints  ag^unst  the  qo^y  of  Hebri* 
dtan  proprietors  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  which,  a& 
ter  due  investigation  and  inquiry  <m  the  spot,  we  found 
ta  be  very  ill  founded  and  unjust* 

C2  Slates 
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Slater  form  one  .of  the  principal  aitides  of  Hebridian 
export.  Esdaile,  Belnahuagh>  and  the  adjacent  islands, 
quarry  upwards  of  5,000,000  annually,  and  employ 
near  280  workmen  in  preparing  them  for  market. 
iThese,  at  the  average  price  of  SOs.  per  thousand,  fetch 
L.  7,500  Sterling  per  annimi,  a  vast  sum  for  ground 
which  would  not  let  for  L.20  in  com  or  grass  t  Many 
other  islands  besides  those  now  mentioned  contain 
slates  of  excellent  quality.  We  found  them  in*  ArraRj 
Islay,*  Jura,  Mull,  and  Skye. 

The  more  common  Highland  productions  of  granite, 
free-stone,  porphyry,  whin^stone,  quartz,  plumbpudding 
stone,.  &c.  abound  in  vast  quantities  through  the 
different  isles.  The  island  of  Raasay  is  a  mass  of  free* 
stone  and  of  porphyry.  The  latter  is  found  in  regular 
beds  almost  ready  cut  for  millstones  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  sea,  and  withfai  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  pro-: 
jmetor^s  house.  In  Arran,  Mull,  and  Skye,  are  inex- 
haustible stores  of  free-stone,  and  of  granite  of  the 
finest  kinds,  and  also  very  grand  and  curious  rocks  of 
plumbpudding.  Petrifactions  of  fishes,  of  shel)  fish,  and 
of  marine  plants  are  inniimerable.  To  the  mineralogist, 
the  small  island  of  Eigg  will  prove  an  interesting  scene, 
ihd  to  the  geologist  Eigg,  Canna,  Rum,  Tyree,  Icolm- 
kill,  and  Stafla,  which  he  can  survey  in  a  week,  will  af. 
lord  subjects  of  edifying  and  delightful  contemplation. 

^Fossils. — Of  the  fossils  in  the  Highlands,  there 
are  some  which  might  be  exported  as  articles  of  trade, 
ds  they  are  capable  of  being  rendered  useful  in  manu- 
facture or  in  the  fine  arts.    The  places  where  such  are 

to 
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to  be  found  may  be  here  noticed^  and  the  uses  to 
which  thej  may  be  applied. 

JforUer.— «<The  marbles  which  have  been  gener- 
ally most  esteemed,  both  by  the  ancients  and  modansy 
are  those  which  are  most  remarkable  for  their  varies 
gated  and  vivid  colours,  and  for  their  exqubite  polish  i 
but  there  are  others  which  have  been  held  in  high  es- 
timation because  of  their  rarity,  some  on  account  of 
the  singular  ingredients  of  which  they  are  composed, 
and  some  because  they  answer  best  the  purposes  of  the 
^^culptor*  There  are  marbles  of  all  these  different  sorts 
to  be  found  in  the  Highlands. 

<<  At  Armady,  in  Argyleshire,  there  b  a  very  beauti- 
ful marble  *t  which  was  worked  for  some  time  by  the 
late  Earl  of  Breadalbane,  There  are  a  few  tables  of  it 
preserved  at  Taymouth,  at  the  house  of  Lochnell,  and 
at  Edinburgh*  The  spar  of  which  it  b  composed  con- 
sbts  of  plates  remarkably  large,  yet  it  b  very  hard, 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polbh,  and  possessed  of  great  va« 
riety  of  bright  colours.  It  b  dbposed  in  the  earth  in  a 
vertical  stratum,  only  a  few  feet  in  thickness,  between 
strata  of  hard  whin  rock.  In  this  situation  the  work- 
ing of  it  would  be  expensive,  but  the  expence  would 
not  be  thought  too  great  by  the  opulent,  who  have  a 
taste  for  fine  marbles. 

«  In  the  bland  of  Icolmkill  there  is  a  white  saline 
marble  sometimes  veined  with  black,  and  sometimes 
containing  veins  of  greenish  mica.     A  large  altar  table 

C  3  which 
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which  formerly  existed  in  the  mdent  abbd^  apoa  the 
island,  was  formed  of  this  marUe  *«  A  foany  upon  it 
was  opened  some  3'ears  ago  by  Mr  ^taspe,  a  German 
jtADcr,  and  some  pieces  of  it  brooght  t0  -Edmbiuqgh, 
>H^icfa  were  much  esteemed. 

^*  In  the  year  1764,  there  first  occurred  to  me  a  very 
uncommon  marUe  in  the  island  of  Tyree.  The  ground 
of  the  stone  is  of  a  eaniition  colour,  and  the  concre^ 
tions  are  of  green  -chrystalis^  schorl  f.  A  Uock  of  it 
was  brought  to  Edinburgh,  from  which  a  taUe  was 
formed  for  the  Duke  of  Afgyle,  and  placed  in  the 
palace  of  Holyroodhouse.  In  this  block  a  mass  ot^ 
quartz  of  extreme  hardness  was  included,  and  smafier 
quarts  nodules  of  the  same  nature  do  sometimes^  oc- 
cur in  the  stone.  Sever^  pieces  of  this  marble  faa?e 
been  since  brought  to'  Edinburgh,  where  it  has  be^ 
much  admired.  It  is  not  only  b^utifulj  but  its  com« 
position  and  colours  are  quite  siiigular>  and  not  known 
to  exist  any  where  else. 

<<  An  eminent  person,  well  known  as  a  n^nendogist^ 
and  especially  for  hia  great  knowledge  in  the  antique 
and  modem  Italian  marbles,  was  of  opinion  that  it 
inight  be  exported  to  Italy,  and  disposed  of  in  lafge 
quantity,  and  with  great  advantage. 

<<  There  was  discovered  at  the  same  time^  in  the 
island  of  Tyr^,  another  marble,  likewise  of  a  very  sin- 
j^ular  n^iture  ju    It  is  of  a  pure  white  colour^  and  of  a 
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very  compacted  mbstanee^  having  no  visible  grit  or 
groin,  which  is  the  case  ia  what  are  called  the  saline 
marbles* 

« It  is  considerably  hard,  adants  of  a  fine  polbh,  and 
is  intenpersed  with  concretions  of  a  grass  green  trans* 
parent  schorL  It  is  situated  in  a  hiU  near  the  centre 
of  the  island,  where  it  constitutes  an  extensive  body  of 
rock  which  bassets  or  breaks  out  at  the  surface.  Near 
Appin  house,  in  Argyleshire,  there  is  a  marble  which 
has  been  quarried  for  the  purpose  of  bummg  it  into  lime. 
It  is  generally  of  «  whitish  grey  uniform  colour }  but 
in  some  places  it  is  filled  with  yellow  bands  or  stripes 
of  an  equal  breadth  throughout,  and  exactly  parallel  to 
each  other*.  This  stone  when  cut  and  polished  has  a 
very  singular  and  fine  appearance. 

<<  In  the  country  of  Strath,  in  Ihe  Isle  of  Skye,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  church  of  Hul-Christ, 
there  is  a  variety  of  marbles  which  well  deserve  notice. 
One  of  these  is  a  dove  marble  f ,  being  white,  but  fine* 
ly  clouded  with  a  i^ariety  of  grey  colours.  It  receives 
a  finer  polish,  and  is  of  a  finer  appearance  than  the 
common  dove  marble  brought  firom  Italy. 

**  At  the  same  place  there  are  strata  of  a  white  mar«« 
bte  of  a  very  remarkable  sort  %.  It  is  a  saline  marble^ 
but  not  of  a  plated  structure.  It  has  a  visible  grit  or 
grain,  composed  of  very  minute  particles,  and  possesses 
but  a  low  degree  of  transparency.    Though  it  admits 
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of  a  fine  poUsh,  its  surface  is  not  glossy  and  shiniiigy- 
bpt  qf  a  soft  milky  white  coIciuT)  and  b  of  that  sort 
called  the  antique  statuary. 

<<  The  white  Italian  marbles  used  for  statutes,  and 
especially  that  of  Carara,  are ' very  trsiiispaf^it,  and  ad^ 
mit  of  the  looking-gl^ss  poliah.  Instead  of  such  a 
marble,  with  a  refiilgent  sur£ice,  the  Greek  artists  pre- 
ferred on^  of  the  above  description!  or  one  ojF  a  dull 
If  hite  colour,  which  more  resembled  tb^  whiteness  of 
the  human  skin.  The  finest  Greek  statues  ace  formed 
of  a  xparble  of  this  kind>  but  the  quarries  froia  wheiice 
it  was  obtained  are  now  little  if  at  all  known. 

«  The  strau  of  this  itiarble  in  Strath,  appear  at  di^, 
2ind  are  very  extensive.  The  minister's  manse  at  this 
place  is  formed  of  it;  being  the  only  house  in  the  thre^ 
kingdoms  that  is  built  of  marble. 

<<  The  stone  stands  the  weather,  and  is  very  durable; 
but,  lik<^  all  other  white  marbles,  acquires  a  yellowish 
colour  when  long  exposed  to  the  $ur.  It  may  be  ob- 
tained of  any  dimensions,  and  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea  shore,  where  it  may  be  easily  shipped. 

«  These  m^bles,  whijch  have  now  been  enumerated, 
are  well  adapted  for  tables,  vases,  mortars,  chimney- 
pieces,  monuments,  or  other  articles  of  internal  archi* 
tecture,  and  might  be  exported,  with  advantage,  to  the 
principal  ports  of  Great*  Britain  and  Ireland. 

«  The  last  mentioned  well  d^erves  to  be  tried  by 
pur  statuaries. 

GranUes, — f<When  architecture  and  sculpture  a- 
pong  the  Romans  came  to  a  great  degree  of  perfec* 
|ion,  they  employed,  for  the  finest  works  iQ  these  arts, 

'  stones 
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stooes  of  a  harder  and  more  durable  nature  than  marble. 
Such  were  the  grsinites  brought  firom  £gypt>  which 
constituted  their' nyost  costly  and  siqwrb  monuments  of 
art.  Stones  exactly  of  the  same  nature>  and  applica* 
ble  to  tke  same  pusposesi  are  to  be  found  in  several 
parts  of  this  country^'  and  especially  in  the  Highlands. 

«  The  parish  of  Ross,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  abouxyls' 
with  the  syenite,  or  red  granite,  which  the  Romans 
brought  from  Siehe  in  Upper  Egypt.  It  is  the  hardest 
stone  of  the  kind,  has  the  most  vivid  colour,  and  is  sus« 
ceptible  of  the  finest  polish.  To  quarry,  cut,  and  polish 
a  table  of  this  stone  might  be  mdeed  expensive,  but 
the  expence  would  not  be  nearly  so  great  as  is  som^ 
times  bestowed  upon  a  table  of  the  same  sort  biiu|^ 
from  the  Roman  ruins  in  Italy. 

«« The  granites  are  disposed  in  the  earth,  and  also 
found  lying  on  its  surface,  in  much  larger  masses  than 
any  other  rocks  whatever.  In  consequence  of  this 
property,  the  Romans  were  supplied  with  those  im« 
mense  columns  and  obelisks  of  a  single  stone,  which 
continue  objects  of  admiration  in  modem  times* 

<(  The  high  mountain  of  Cruachin,  in  Argyleshire, 
consists  chiefly  of  syenite  or  red  oriental  granite,  being 
the  same  stone  with  that  of  Pompey's  pillar  at  Alexan- 
dria. The  shaft  of  thb  famous  column,  consisting  of 
one  stone,  is  sixty-eight  feet  high.  Masses  of  equal,  or 
even  superior  magnitude,  might  probably  be  discover* 
ed  in  Cruachin.  One  block  lying  on  the  surface  of  the 
mountain,  of  a  parallelopiped  figure,  and  of  consider- 
able  breadth  and  thickness,  was  found  to  be  forty-two 
feet  in  length.    The  same  is  the  c;ise  with  the  gray 

granite 
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pinke  or  moor  stone  *•  The  large  pilhr»  consiitiag  of 
one  stone  of  this  material,  presenred  at  Wilton,  is  said 
to  hove  been  erected  by  Julius  Caesar^  in  the  temple  of 
Venus  Genetrix  at  Roane* 

<<  The  mountain  of  Crufiek  in  GaHoiway  is  composed 
precisely  of  the  very  same  stone,  where  masses  of  much 
larger  size  might  be  obtained. 

<<J%r7iA,^.—*-The  antique  red  porphyry f,  or  Leuco* 
slictos  of  Pliny,  is  by  far  the  hardest  of  any  kind  of 
rock  that  is  known.  It  was  for  this  reason  chosen  by 
the  Roman  sculptors  to  form  their  finest  busts  and 
smaller  statues,  which,  on  account  of  the  extreme  hard- 
ness of  the  stone,  were  of  the  most  costly  workman- 
ship, and  accounted  the  most  valuable.  Porphyry  is  a 
compound  rode,  consisting  of  a  siliceous  ground,  with 
concretions  of  fekspar.  Stones  of  this  kind  are  fre^ 
queiitly  to  be  observed  in  the  hi^blands. 

«  One  species  of  it  has  been  worked  at  Inverury :(, 
but  though  it  consists  of  the  same  materials,  it  is  not 
equal,  in  colour,  hardness,  and  polish,  to  the  Roman 
por{dxyry.  Numerous  varieties  of  this  stone  are  to  be 
seen  on  Ben*nevish  and  other  mountains ;  but  they  are 
to  be  seen  only  on  the  surface,  where  they  are  probaUy 
much  softer  than  at  a  greater  depth.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  this  mountain,  and  in  other  places,  loose 
liodules  are  to  be  found,  which  equal  the  antique  por- 

phyiry 
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fihyrf  itt  colmr  ttid  luHrdstst ;  and  of  wtddi^ait  rocks 
do  piobiMy  austi  act  fiv  distant  from  the  pboes  m 
wUdi  Aef  wte  fonad* 

^  SerpenHne^-^Tbe  stone  called  seqientinc^  or  ophL 
tes,  much  esteemedby  the  ancients,  was  so  termed  firom 
its  coloured  spots  and  streaks,  which  very  much  resem- 
ble the  skin  of  some  serpents..  The  true  antique  ser- 
pentine is  very  little  known;  that  which  commoidy 
posses  by  the  name  is  not  a  serpentine,  but  a  porphyry, 
having agrecn  transparent  siliceous  groosKi,  with  white 
concretions  of  fekspar*.  The  real  serpentine  is  of  a 
very  different  compontion,  and  coiisists  chiefly  of  jas- 
pideous  and  steatitical  matt^  f» 

^  A  fine  stvne  of  this  kind  is  to  be  teen  in  Icohmib« 
k]ll|.  Extensive  rocks  of  it  are  stretched  along  the 
shore  at  the  southern  extremity  of  that  island,  where 
it  might  be  <piarried  in  abundance.  It  is  of  consider^ 
Me  hardness,  of  a  pleasant  green,  clouded  with  other 
ccdours;  admits  of  a  fine  polish,  and  is  capable  of  fiixw 
nishing  tables,  or  sculptured  ornaments,  superior  to  any 
•flort  of  matUe. 

Another  fine  epecies  of  terpentine  is  ^oond  in  the 
north,  eq>ecially  in  the  district  of  the  Boyne  It  wa^ 
formerly  worked;  and  known,  thott|^  cntmeonsljy 
by  the  name  pf  the  Boyne  marble  $• 

»  Bcfim 
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Befiore  the  Union,  it  was  frequently  carried  to  France^ 
where  it  passed  bj  the  name  of  the  Verde  d'Ecosse* 
It  consists  chiefly  of  a  red  martial  jasper^  and  of  green 
steatitical  matter  of  the  nature  of  the  nephritic  stone, 
and  deserves  to  be  better  known  than  it  is  at  present  by 
our  marUe'-cutters  and  statuaries*  ^ 

JSz^i^.— Several  sorts  of  jasper  occur  in  the  high- 
lands I  but  the  most  remarkable  and  valuable  b  that 
which  occurs  in  the  isle  of  Rhume.  Itforms  vast  rocks 
towaids  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  which  is  opposite 
to  the  isle  of  Canna ;  and  masses  of  it  abound  on  the 
beach  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain. 

It  is  of  a  bright  green  colour,  with  a  degree  of  tran- 
sparency, receives  a  fine  polish,  and  would  form  a  va- 
luable material  in  the  hands  of  the  sculptor  *• 

<<  IjOj^s  Nephritkus. — ^he  nephritic  stone  f,  is  a 
production  found  at  Port-nap-churich,  in  Icolumbkill,  the 
cred^  where  Columba  first  landed  from  Ireland.  It  is 
known  among  the  natives  by  the  name  of  the  Port-na- 
churish  stone,  and  is  accounted  a  sort  of  amulet.  Smallr 
rounded  nodules  of  it  are  thrown  out  by  the  sea,  but 
these  have  all  been  separated  from  the  green  serpentine 
above  described,  in  which  they  are  originally  lodged. 

Good  pieces  of  it  are  of  a  greenish  colour,  half  trans* 
parent,  with  whitish  clouds,  and,  when  held  between  the 
eye  and  the  light,  resemble  very  much  congealed  Flo- 
rence 


*  Tanos  Scoticum. 

t  Nrphriticus  Columhatp 


rence  oiL  Its  poGshed  surface  is  not  merely  smooth, 
but  unctuous,  as  it  were,  to  the  touch  from  the  magne* 
sian  earth,  which  enters  largely  into  its  composition. 
This  property  did,  in  former  times,  and  does  still  among 
the  Turks,  render  the  stone  valuable  for  the  hilts  of  a 
sword  or  sabre.  It  used  to  be  highly  prized  for  other 
ornaments ;  and  might  be  still  deservedly  in  request 
among  kjndaries,  was  it  sufficiently  known.  Small 
bits  of  it  are  sometimes  found  fit  for  rings,  very  tran* 
sparent,  and  with  opaline  colours  *,  when  it  becomes 
one  of  the  finest  of  the  semipellucid  gems. 

<<  On  the  western  shores  of  the  isle  of  Mull,  in  the 
parish  of  Ross,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Rhume, 
bpidaries  mi^t  likewise  be  supplied  with  great  variety 
of  onyx,  and  chalcedony  of  a  good  quality. 

<<  Soap'Rock.^^The  soap  rock  b  well  known  to  be 
the  best  material  for  the  manuiacture  of  porcelain,  and 
which  gives  to  the  porcelain  of  China  and  Japan  so 
great  a  superiority  over  what  has  been  generally  manu- 
lactured  in  Europe. 

«  The  English  china  is  formed  of  various  sorts  of 
clay }  but  the  finest  ever  made  in  England  was  at  the 
Chelsea  manufactory,  which  for  some  time  was  supplied 
with  soap-rock  brought  from  the  Lizard'  in  Com- 
walL  The  scarcity  of  this  material  in  Britain  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  but  there  are  afqpearances  of  it  near 
DunvegaU)  in  the  Isk  of  Skye,  which  deserve  en- 
quiry. 

In 
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^  b  tbe  aeif^UxNiiiiood  of  that  pbc^  a  rerj  fine 
sKitkiCy  or  ao^p-rockt  break»  out  at  day  *,  and  in  sucb 
a  maoaer  as  to  give  gtmoki  to  ibiak,  dnt  iqwa  dig* 
ging»  it  m»y  be  obtained  in  large  quaotitj.  It  is  of  a 
pure  white  c^iaor,  and  of  a  fine  impa^Nible  subtancei 
uomUed  with  any  other  mmeral  matter. 

«  Some  of  it  haa  a  greenish  tii^,  with  a  depee  of 
transparency  rvsemblu^  the  pure  ^tfeatitea  called  Spa* 
aish  chalk»  and  is  of  a  finer  qjoality  than  that 
Ibnnd  in  Cornwall. 


^  TVqmK.—- *The  tryolt  used  by  our  manufactairers 
and  afftista  is 'brought  finom  the  Afirican  territory  of  that 
name  It  is  little  known  in  Europe }  and  thou|^  ma- 
ny diffierent  opinions  binre  been  offered  concerning  its 
origin»  it  does  not  appear  that  any  naturalist  has  ever 
had  an  opportnmty  of  examining  this  singi^  earth  in 
its  natif  e  state :  its  origin,  howe?ert  is  evident,  from 
its  appearance  on  die  maritime  rocks  at  Ord  in  the  ble 
of  SUcye  f.  These  rocks  consist  of  a  simple  opaipie 
silidoos  stone  of  a  gray  colour,  and  of  great  haixiness. 
By  the  ieihience  of  the  weather,  these  rocks  are  de- 
composed at  the  spr&ce,  and  beoome  covered  with  an 
eaitby  crast* 

**  The  stone  of  which  they  consist,  though  so  hard 
as  to  strike  fire  with  steel,  passes  into  a  soft  firiaUe 
earth,  whidi  staias^  the  fingen. 

uThe 
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<(  The  stOM  iHttf  b  gtajy  but  this  earth  fbnned  bf 
ks  deooinpoMtioii^  amsoMs  a  ydlew  colour.  The  earth 
kself  in  the  aggfi^^e  is  indeed  soft  and  finaUe>  but  its 
wtegral  parts  or  particles  are  extremety  hard.  When 
rubbed  betipsen  the  fingers,  h  appears,  indeed,  impal-^ 
paUe,  andyet  a  peculiar  degree  of  asperity  or  hardness 
is  sensibly  fek  in  its  most  minute  particles, — the  pro- 
perty which  renders  this  earth  of  snch  signal  use  in  the 
polishing  of  stones  and  metab. 

^  It  covers  these  rocks  in  Skye  with  a  crust  bom 
half  an  inch  to  several  inches  in  thickness.  In  its  sen- 
sible qualities  and  mechanical  properties,  it  is  exactly 
the  same  with  the  tripeli  from  Africa,  and  may  be  ob- 
tained in  quantity  in  this  fhce  to  answer  all  the  pur- 
poses to  which  that  earth  is  applied. 

«  CkrysuM^e  AemL—The  high  mountains  caBed^ 
the  Paps  of  Jura,  and  many  others  od  the  northern  coasts 
of  that  island  and, of  Ua,  are  conqKised  of  a  peculiar 
q)ecies  of  siUdotts  red(  *.  It  is  so  white  that  die  bare 
summits  of  these  nmxkmtn  appear  at  a  distance  as  if 
cserered  frith  sSMiw.  Thouj^  this  stone  consists  chiefly 
of  quarta»k  is  not  ef  a  compacted  siAstance,  butoeo^ 
pofed  of  particles  palpdifete  the  eye.  Itisworndoim 
and  reduced  to  powder  by  the  a^gitation  of  the  waves» 
and  thrown  in  upon  the  shares  of  these  islands,  in  the 
form  of  a  pure  whke  silicious  sand* 

^  As  it  is  ea^  to  be  had  fai  any  ipiantity,  and  m  great 
purity,  it  may  he  considered  as  a  vaktaUe  material  far 

the 
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the  white  glass  manufacture,  any  v^^ire  tit>on  the  west 
coast  of  Britain,  or  on  the  eastern  coM  of  Ireland.  In 
the  year  1766,  soon  after  it  was  observed,  there  was 
trisd  made  of  it  at  Glasgow ;  but  to  that  port,  qr  to  aiy 
other  place  upon  the  Clyde,  it  may  now  come  to  be 
more  easily  transported.by  means  of  the  Crinan  canal.  . 

'<  Millstones. — ^It  may  be  pi:esume4  that  in  every 
country  the  use  of  millstones  accompanied  the  introduce 
tion  of  grain.  They  have  been  formed  both  in  ancient 
and  mod6m  times,  of  various  sorts  of  stone,  according 
to  the  different  sorts  of  rock  in  different  countries. 

^  The  Romans  in  Italy  naturally  made  use  of  mar- 
ble,  which  has  also  been  the  practice  in  other  countries ; 
millstones  of  Italian  marble  have  long  been  made  use  of 
in  Britaun  for  the  finest  wheat  flour  :  there  is  a  lime- 
stone prevalent  in  the  northern  parts  of  France,  which 
has  abo  been  applied  to  this  purpose ;  it  is  the  stone 
of  which  the  city  of  Paris  is  mostly  built,  and  out  of 
wKich  the  tAve  of  the  observatory  is  formed.  Mill- 
stones of  this  kind  were  formerly  transported  both  into 
En^Eand  and  Scotland ;  but  if  a  calcareous  stone  is  to 
be  used,  we  have  limestones  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  particularly  at  Burntisland  in  Fifeshire,  which 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  stny  foreign  marble  or 
limestone  whatever. 

«  AU  these  are  simple  rocks,  not  composed  of  dif- 
ferent materials  obvious  to  the  eye ;  they  are  so  soft  as 
to  reftise  striking  fire  with  steel|  and  are  not  sufficient- 
ly durable  for  a  millstone.  The  stones  most  proper  for 
this  purpose,  are  some  sorts  of  compound  rock  consist- 
ing of  different  ingredients ;  some  of  which  are  soft, 

but 


but  cthtft  ta  Iwd  IIS  to  pfvvtiit  tlM  flCxtte  frotti  bnng 
900B  IT  wrily  worn  down  by  triture  i  of  these,  the  di& 
Cerent  seits  of  sand^^ttooet  m  frec-stont»  as  they  are 
called,  have  been  commonly  used  in  Scotland. 

<<  Free  stone  consists  essentialty  <if  two  ingredients; 
the  one  is  an  argillaceoos  matter,  or  paste,  which  serves 
as  the  base,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  ground  of  the  stone; 
the  other,  called  the  charge  of  the  stone,  or  the  concre* 
tions,  consists  of  particles  of  silieious  sand,  tmbeddedin 
the  argiWaceoos  paste.  By  the  softness  of  the  clay  and 
the  smattness  of  the  sandy  particles,  these  stones,  how- 
ever, are  aeon  worn  oat ;  the  best  of  th^m  are  such  as 
have  the  least  clay  in  their  composition,  and  in  which 
the  sitkioos  particles  or  concretions  are  of  the  largest 
siae,  and  the  most  firsdy  united* 

*'  But  the  stone  usually  termed  molaris,  or  millstone, 
is  of  a  diffiaent  nature  from  these }  it  has  a  base  or 
groond  of  sandstone,  consisting  of  clay  atid  sandy  par- 
ticles ;  bet  in  this  there  ar^  imbedded  larger  concre- 
tions or  masses  of  other  stones,  some  of  them  very  i^ard, 
and  especially  rounded  nodules  of  quarta*  These  very 
hard  concretions  preserve  the  softer  parts  d  the  stone, 
and  pnrvent  their  being  worn  away  by  the  trituration. 

M  In  many  countries,  noneof  the  above  stones  are  to 
be  fiyund ;  and  the  inhabitants  are  therefore  obliged  to 
have  re<;oune  to  others  (or  grinding  their  grain. 

^  Their  dKnce,  however,  has  been  generally  and 
very  reasonably  directed  to  rocks  of  the  compound  kind . 
consisting  partly  of  soft  and  partly  of  very  hard  mate- 
rials ;  such  were  the  stones  used  by  the  Romans,  who 
accommodated  themselves  with  those  stones  found  in 
the  different  countries  which  they  invaded.    A  Roman 
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band-mill  far  giindtng  conif  was  shewn  to  me  at  Pas^ 
castle  in  Cumberiand;  it  was  diig>  with  some  other  a9- 
tiquitieS}  at  that  places  which  was  a  RonKU|  station. 

<<  The  two  stones  of  this  mill  were  of  a  micaceous 
rock  *^  consisting  of  two  ii^pre<tiems ;  the  onft  being 
mica  or  glimmer>  which  is  verjr  soft,  and  the  other 
quartz»  whidi  is  extremely  hard*  With  this  stone  they 
had  probaUy  been  supplied  from  the  mountains  in 
Walesy  or  from  Westmorland. 

<<  It  is  remarkaUe  that  the  Roman  handkmill  wai^ 
in  sixeand  slu^,  exactly  the  same  with  the  ipieras  still 
used  in  the  hij^ilands  of  Scotland^  and  fbmed  of  the 
same  Idnd  of  rock. 

<<  We  have  no  account  of  com  having  been  in  use 
among  theX}a]edonians  previoas  to  the  Roman  invasion 
of  the  country. 

<<  This  g9at  similarity  between  the  qaeras  and  the 
hand-mill  used  by  the  Romans,  would  insimiate  dat  it 
was  from  them  the  Caledonians  ftist  recdved  the  know* 
ledge  of  grain  and  its  manufacture- 

^<  Another  sort  of  millstone  brought  from  France, 
esteemed  more  valuable  than  any  other,  is  known,  by 
the  name  of  the  French  Burre  $  this  is  a  sort  of  granke 
whose  hardness  renders  the  working  of  it  very  eq>en- 
sive,  but  that  b  ovarbalanced  by  its  great  durability. 
All  granite  is  composed  of  thrye  essential  ingredieitts, 
quarts,  mica,  and  fieltspar ;  these  form  what  is  called  a 
conglomerated  rock,  or  one  in  which  the  ingredients 
are  compacted  together  without  any  visible  interme» 

diato 
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*  Lepidottts,  scale  stone,  micaceous  rock. 


dfau  taatetfc  The  tmcaf  dr  glimmar  is  toft,  but  the 
Ubtpw  md  the  quavts  are  silicious  stones  of  great 
oavoiiesSk 

^  The  granites  best  calculated  for  a  miU$tone»  are 
those  in  wfaidi  the  coocretiofis  of  feltspar  are  neither 
Uh>  cofkmf  nor  of  too  hvge  a  si2e.  For  this  stone, 
Ae  hard  granite,  is  of  a  (dated  structure,  and  its  plates 
are  9ft  to  separate  upon  ▼ident  concussion  or  tritura- 
tioiu 

«f  The  smalL-gnuned  granites  are  the  b<st  fcr  a  mill- 
stone, or  those  in  which  the  concretions  of  feltspar, 
mica,  and  qnartz,  are  of  a  moderate  size. 

«  It  is  surprising  that  the  granites  in  Scotland  have 
never  yet  been  applied  to  this  important  use. 

«  They  abound  in  many  paits  of  the  Highlands  and 
other  places  in  the  north,  where  they  might  be  quar- 
ried fer  the  service  of  the  immediate  nei^iboorhood ; 
and  they  frequently  occur  likewise  so  near  the  sea^ 
shore  and  harbours,  as  to  be  conveniently  transported 
to  any  port  of  Britain. 

^  There  is  a  fine  red  g^ranite^  fit  for  the  purpose,  on 
the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Mull,  opposite  to  Icolmkill, 
where  the  stones  had  been  quarried  of  which  the  an- 
cient abbey  on  that  island  is  constructed.  The  high 
mountttns  of  Cruachin,  in  Atgyleshire,  are  chiefly  com- 
posed of  a  granite  of  the  same  kind,  upon  which  quar- 
ries may  be  opened  near  water  carriage  on  Loch  Etive. 
cc  On  the  east  coast  there  is  not  a  more  fitvourable  op- 
portunity for  the  purpose  than  what  occurs  at  Aberdeen. 
Here  the  gray  granite  is  of  an  excellent  quality,  may  be 
easily  obtained,  and  capable  to  afibrd  a  mill-stone  su- 
perior to  any  burre  that  is  brought  from  France.    At 
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Abcnken,  the  quanymg  and  dresiing  of  graater  b  iib^ 
wise  better  understood  than  at  any  other  pbc*  in  flcou 
land}  the  inhabitants  havbg  iron  tools  for  the  ]nu> 
pose,  of  a  peculiar  construction  *• 

«  Over  all  the  south  of  Scotland,  granite  is  a  fire 
productim,  and  chiefly  conlbed  to  the  stewartry  ^f  Gal- 
loway $  but  here  there  are  two  places  very  commodions 
for  procuring  millstones  of  burre  or  granitei  the  moun- 
tain of  Crufell  is  entirely  composed  of  a  fine  gray  gr»» 
.  nite>  nearly  die  same  with  that  at  Aberdeen  %  it  may  be 
there  easily  quarried  of  any  size,  and  easily  shq>ped  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain,  firom  the  quay  at  the  Cane* 
The  other  place  is  upon  the  river  Urre,  a  little  above, 
the  house  of  Munches^  where  the  river  beconies  navi- 
gable }  here  the  granite  is  quarried  for  the  buildings  in 
the  country. 

«<  It  is  so  regularly  stratified  at  both  diese  places,  as 
to  be  easily  raised  of  the  proper  size,  and  easily  shipped. 
From  these  places  on  the  west,  and  firom  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aberdeen  on  the  east  coast,  all  the  rest  of 
Britain  nught  be  easily  supplied  with  millstones  of  the 
burre  kind,  superior  to  my  that  are  brought  firom 
France.t* 

sicnoK 


*  These  tools  are  said  to  have  been  introduced,  above  a 
hundred  years  ago,  by  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  upon  his  return 
home.  He  had  lived  many  years  abroad  as  a  Polish  Cre- 
mer,  and  had  become  acquainted  with  the  use  of  these  tools 
in  some  of  the  countrias  on  the  Baltic. 

« 

t  Vide  Walker's  Hebrides,  Vol.  I. 
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SECTION  VI. — ^WATER. 

» 

1.  Streanu  and  Bivers^ 

There  is  no  part  of  the  known  world  more  com- 
pletely watered  from  above  and  below  than  the  Hebri- 
des. Where  the  sea  does  not  indent  them  in  every 
conceivable  direction^  they  abound  in  rivulets  and  fresh 
water  lakes.  But  in  a  district  so  intersected  by  arms 
of  the  sea,  as  to  have  no  place  £uther  than  seven  miles 
from  salt  water,  rivers  of  considerable  size  cannot  be 
formed.  Those  of  Skye,  viz.  Snizort  and  Sligachan, 
are  the  largest.  Upwards  of  forty  streams  however 
carry  salmon,  and  conduce  to  the  ornament  and  bene* 
fit  of  the  districts  to  which  they  belong,  llie  bland 
of  Islay  has  two  streams  of  considerable  size,  fit  for  all 
the  purposes  of  moving  and  turning  machinery,  &c. 
Mull  contains  about  ten  \  Skye,  fifteen  i  and  the  Long 
Island  eight.  All  these  abound  in  salmon,  trouts,  and 
eels,  and  many  of  them  h^ve  several  other  spedes  of 
fish.  It  is  singular  that  no  bleachfields  have  as  yet 
been  erected  upon  any  of  them,  not  even  in  Islay, 
where  great  quantities  of  flax  are  manufactured  into^ 
yam  and  linens,  and  whence  these  are  sent  to  the  Frith 
of  Clyde  and  Dumbarton  for  bleaching.  The  stream 
that  ains  out  of  Loch  Finlagan,  in  that  fine  island^  is 
iiarly  well  calculated  for  bleaching,  and  has  on  its 
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banks  z  sufficient  area  of  level  groand  for  accomnyxhtr 
icg  the  most  extfensiYe  ofieratioiis. 

As  no  manufactures  worth  motioning  hav^  be^  es*^ 
tablished  in  the  Hebrides,  or  are  soon  likely  to  be  esta* 
blishedj  and  as  the  practice  of  irrigation»  or  hooding 
grass-l^ds,  ts  altogether  unknowQ,  t£ie  only  use  to 
which  their  streams  are  ap[died  is  fisl^ing  and  grinding 
com*    Both  these  purposes  are,  however,  very  ill  an- 
swered in  general    The  fish  of  Cfven  the  larger  rivers 
are  permitted  to  be  poached  an4  destroyed  at  the  spawn* 
ing  time,  by  every  person  who  chuses  to  employ  his 
time  in  that  pernicious  amusement ;  and  as  to  the  mills 
for  grinding  com^  (all  other  kinds  are  unknown,  except 
in  Bute  and  tslay,)  they  are  placed  in  such  situations, 
that  many  hundreds  of  acres  of  the  best  land  in  their 
vicinity  are  often  sacrificed  for  the  purposes  of  supply- 
ing them  with  water  i|i  summer  (almost  always  in  vain) 
and  their  dams  and  thatching  employ  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  most  valuable  time  of  the  poor  natives* 
The  introduction  of  wind-mills  would  be  an  incalcu« 
lable  benefit,  not  only  to  the  more  level  islands  of  Uist, 
Islay,  and  Lewis,  but  also  to  all  the  isles  of  second  rate 
size,  as  Bute,  Lismore,  Tyree,  Coll,  Eigg,  &c.    Thirr 
lage  is  abolished  on  the  best  managed  islands,  and  very 
4eservedly9  and  must  soon  disappear  altogether.    This 
blessing  has  in  a  great  measure  been  brought  about  by 
the  patriotic  exertions  of  the  Highland  Society. 

3.  LaJtes.'^A  glance  at  the  map  wiU  convince  m  that 
no  district  in  Europe  contains  so  many  fredi  water 
lakes  in  the  same  number  of  square  miles  as  the  He- 
brides.   They  are  indeed  so  numerous  in  some  of  the 
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ides,  that  they  perplex  the  view,  and  defy  enumenttton. 
In  North  Uisti  for  instance,  we  counted  one  hundred 
aod  sereiitr,  and  then  gave  up  counting  the  infinite 
masber  of  nnafl  ones  m  despair.  We  are  under  the 
real  number  when  we  reckon  the  Hebridian  lakes  at 
one  diouasuid  five  hundred,  and  may  safely  calculate 
their  superficial  extent  at  fifty  thousand  acres.  Those 
of  Lewis  and  Uist  alone  cover  twenty«five  thousand 
acres.  These  lakes  are  of  very  little  use,  and  firequent- 
ly  interrupt  communication,  and  cause  other  inconveni* 
encies,  which  may  easQy  be  omceived.  They  are  rare* 
ly  of  any  considerable  depth,  none  approaching  to  that 
of  the  continental  lakes  of  Scotland,  or  indeed  exceed- 
ing three  or  four  fathoms  water,  and  very  few  of  them 
so  many  feet.  Some  have  latdy  been  drained,  as  we 
diaB  afterwards  mention,  and  the  advantages  are  so  ob- 
vious that  the  example  is  likdy  to  be  generally  foDow- 
ed  in  the  course  of  time*  The  benefit  arising  firom 
such  general  system  of  dnuning  them,  it  would  appear 
extravagant  to  state  to  the  fiiU  amount  of  our  convic- 
tion ;  suffice  it  to  meptioa,  that  more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  best  land  in  some  islands  is  covered  Ibr  five  months 
of  the  year  with  not  more  tbsm  from  six  inches  to  Jbur 
feet  of  surfiwe  water* 

The  firesh  water  lakes  are  not  the  most  Interesting  of 
what  are  called  lakes  in  English  and  bchs  in  Gallic,  in 
this  district :  These  are  the  numerous  inlets  and  arms 
of  the  sea,  which  indent  all  the  islands  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  give  them  an  extent  of  coast,  if  we  fellow  the 
hi^  water  or  sea  mark  around  their  shores^  which  al^ 
most  exceeds  belief*  Those  coasts,  amounting  to  three 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  mUes  in  length,  con- 
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tain  a  vast  iiumber  of  l^rt)ours  of  every  4es<7iptiaii» 
some  of  them  equal  'm  point  of  security,  imd  oipaciouB* 
ness  to  any  in  the  worU}*  Instead  of  en«ineni(ing  thfiamf 
we  refer  to  the  general  chart  of  the  western  c^ast  an4 
Hebridesi  which  contains  fi  sufficieni;  nuaib^  of  th^ 
most  commodious  and  most  frequented  of  them  *•  In 
all  the  Hebridian  salt-water  lochs>  the  fish^  cfxnmoQi 
to  the  west  of  Scotland  abound*  Four  tim^es  the  value 
of  the  land  is  calculated  to  be  annu^y  talp^  from  the 
coasts  in  fish  and  kelp ;  and  about  oae  fourth  of  the  po- 
pulation ddrive  a  considerable  proportioa  of  their  main^ 
tenaace  from  those  two  sources*  The  kelp  shares  of 
the  Hebrides  yiekl  from  5000  to  5500  tons  of  kdp 
imnually  |  pf  whifch  quantity  the  I^ng  Island  fiimishes 
4000  f  tonsi  ^long  a  cost  of  1650  miles*  foUowing  high 
water  mark.  The  average  price  of  HehridiiW  k^ 
these  three  last  seasons  (IS06-7-8)  is  Ii«  16  per  Ion  v  so 
that  the  30,000  acres  of  shore,  covered  by  sea  at  high 
water,  have  yielded  L.  80,000  of  net  produ^  to  these 
Islands;  a  sum  exceeding./(tv  times  the  rent  of  the  same 
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Vide  M'Kenzie's  and  William  Heatbex^s  c\m%  1304* 

t  Lord  Macdoiiald's  estate  of  North  Uist  has  this  by- 
gone  season  shipped  for  Lpndon  nearly  ISOO  tons  on  his 
Lordskip's  account,  and  about  300  tons  to  some  other  ports 
on  account  of  some  of  his  tenants,  who  enjoy  Uie  sale  of  the 
kelp  made  on  their  farms.  North  Uist  has  thus  export- 
ed kelp  to  the  value  of  L.24,000  this  last  year  (1808,)  ma? 
nufactured  by  2500  individual:},  betwixt  the  end  of  M^V 
and  the  20th  of  August! 
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exUnt  of  their  ZfsiAe  land.  It  is  also  to  be  remcmberedj 
tbat  these  5000  toils  of  kelp  employed  nearly  8800  i»t 
dmduabs  or  1700  £iioiIie$i  in  the  luanu&cture  of  theoiki 
who  could  not  otherwise  be  so  profitably  engaged; 
More  than  half  the  population  of  the  IiQitg  Island^ 
(which  amounts  to  24,460)  i.  e.  i2,i{30,  are  connecteA 
directly  or  indirectly  with  this  matfufacturey  and  .earn 
in  three  months  what  enables  them  to*  pay  the  ammal* 
rents  of  th^  laodft  which  they  poesess  /7  v 

Th0  kelp  manlacture  is  unquestionably  of  vasi:  im*'^' 
portance  to  these  isles  i  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  it 
is  in  fiOOM  respects  a  bar  to  agriculture  as  well  as  tei  the 
fisheries.  It  oci(upies  many  hands  that  would  other- 
wise prosecbte  those  great  national  objects,  and  it  con« 
snnes  a  large  proportion  of  the  manure  which  might 
be  employed  upon  peat-mosses  and  waste  lands*  This 
sabject,  however,  will  naturally  be  resumed  at  great- 
er length  when  we  treat  of  the  Long  Island  in  detail 

The  fisheries  have  not  hitherto  been  prosecuted  wttk 
the  ardour  and  success  which  might  have  been  expect- 
ed from  the  adventurous  spirit,  and  the  natural  advanr 
tages  of  the  Hebridians ;  and,  what  is  melancholy,  they 
seem  rather  to  dec)i|ie  than  to  advance  in  prosperity*. 
The  villages,  which  have  been  established  by  public  aid, 
have  almost  totally  failed,  owing  to  some  radical  emnrs 
in  the  method  of  their  erection ;  and  the  numberless 
dmiges  which  have  been  made  in  the  salt-bws,  and  in 

the 
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*  Some  exceptions  may  be  mentioned,  as  for  instjuicr 
the  fishing  village  of  Portnahaven  in  islay,  which  increases 
rapidly  in  industry  and  importacr'\ 
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the  Excise  and  Costomhouse  regobdons,  have  uni* 
fermly  tended  to  accelerate  their  mm.  These  w31  af* 
terwards  come  under  consideration  \  meanwhile  it  may 
be  reoaafked,  that  the  human  imagination  cannot  fancy 
Br  district  better  adapted  by  nature  for  prosecuting  fish* 
eries  than  the  Hebrides,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Scot* 
land.  They  accordingly  supply  vast  quantities  of  her- 
rings and  cod  and  ling  annually,  though  in  no  proportion 
.  to  what  they  might  do  if  property  managed ;  and  they 
have  exported  to  the  continent  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
Ibr  many  yeai%  teccessively,  to  the  amount  of  L.SOO,000 
Sterling,  per  anmtm.  The  village  of  Stornoway,  in 
Iiewis,  shipped  off  for  Clyde,  in  the  five  years  ending 
1808,  the  value  of  L.  53,000  *  Sterling-,  a  vittage  which 
contains  only  S300  souls,  of  whom  scarcely  one-tenth 
are  fishermen. 

» 

S.  Ponds. — There  are  no  fish-ponds  or  p<»ids  for 
onuonent  in  the  Hebrides.  Water  is  so  abundant,  that 
i^course  need  seldom  be  had  to  art  for  fimushing  a 
constant  supply.  The  only  ponds  are  mill-dams,  and 
these  are  almost  always  a  nuisance,  and  inadequate  to 
answer  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  constructed. 

Some  of  the  lower  isles,  which  often  suffer  severely 
firam  the  excessive  droughts  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
admit  of  irrigation  ponds  being  made  in  various  places, 
that  would  give  earlier  and  better  grass  for  spring  food 
to  thdr  catde  than  they  can  a{  present  conunand  ^  but 

many 
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•  See  Appendix. 
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Hiany  other  more  obvious  improveomts  must  precede 
that  of  irrigation  in  these 


4.  Springs^-^hk  so  moimtainous  a  regbn,  iatersected 
bj  the  sea,  and  exposed  to  the  first  shocks  of  the  At- 
,  hmtic  storms  and  vapoan^  it  msy  be  expected  that 
springs  should  abound  i  and*  indeed,  no  where  do  we 
find  them  in  such  lavish  profiisioii  as  in  most  of  the 
Hebrides.  Arran,  Islay,  MnU,  and  espedally  Skye, 
have  multitudes  of  chalybeate  firings,  which  appear  to 
be  possessed  of  powerful  properties.  They  have  not 
been  hitherto  analysed.  A  chalybeate  spring,  within 
a  mile  of  Duntuhn  in  Skye,  has  long  been  cdebrated 
as  a  tonic,  and  has  been  used  repeatedly  with  great 
success. 

The  incredible  quantities  of  water  discharged  by 
many  of  the  Hebridian  springs,  particulaiiy  in  some  of 
the  small  isles,  and  near  the  sea  mark,  (as  fop  instance 
in  the  islands  of  Eigg  and  Cannay,)  might  throw  cmi- 
siderable  light  upon  the  theory  of  fountuns,  were  their 
connection  with  the  adjacent  grounds  fully  mvestigat- 
ed.  The  suiqect  does  not  bdohg  to  our  immediate 
purpose}  but  it  merits,  and  would  reward,  the  attention 
of  the  geologist  and  natural  historian*  firing  water 
of  excellent  quality  abounds  in  all  the  isles,  and  no 
ship  need  want  a  sa^<aent  supply  within  a  lew  yards 
>of  any  of  the  thoosand  harbonrs  which  they  contain. 


CHAP. 
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STATE  OF  PROPERTV, 
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Thb  Hdiridcft  are  potMssed  by  forty-aine  proprie-> 
tors,  of  whom  ten  hav«  large  estates,  each  aauMmUng 
fo  from  25,000  to  250,000  Scotch  acres  of  land,  and 
from  L.  3,000  to  L*  18,000  Sterling  of  rentsd.  Of 
these  proprietors,  $a  are  peers  *•  The  number  of  pro- 
prie{<n  varies  sdmost  ammally  in  the  large  islands  of 
Mull  and  Skye,  and  also  m  some  of  the  smaller  isies, 
where  land  is  frequently  ofibred  for  sale  of  late  years, 

and 


*  The  Dukes  of  Hainilton  and  of  Aigyle, — the  Marquis 
^f  Bute,— die  £ari  of  Breadaltwue,— Lord  Macdonald,-— 
and  lord  Seafortb. 
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and  where  also^  it  must  be  confessed,  the  interchange 
of  property  has  added  iqxm  the  whole  to  their  prospe* 
rity.  We  see  no  reason,  therefere,  for  joining  in  the 
lamentations  of  those  who  predict  the  downfid  of  the 
Hebrides  with  every  farm  that  comes  into  the  public 
market,  or  with  every  new  proprietor  introduced  into 
them.  With  all  our  regard  for  the  ancient  landlords, 
and  many  of  them  are  excellent  characters  in  every 
respect,  it  does  not  appear  that  Hebridian  inqxrove* 
ments  are  much  more  indebted  to  them  than  to  those 
of  more  recent  establishment.  N(»r  can  we  agree  with 
the  whining  patriots  ^kho  inveigh  against  large  proper- 
ties, and  maintain  the  popular  doctrine  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  small  subdivisions  of  land,  both  in  fee  simple 
and  in  tenure.  The  best  managed  estates  are  of  con- 
siderable size,  some  of  them  indeed  the  very  lal^^est 
of  all;  and  the  best  £mning  is  found  where  extent  and 
value  are  combined  in  one  man's  hands.  The  estates 
are  nearly  as  follows  in  yearly  rental : 


From  L. 50      to    L.500 
FromL.500    to    L.S00O 
From  L.S00O  to    L.  18,000 


Proprxtofi, 
or  Elates. 

19 

22 

a 
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L.  28979  18     8  Scots, 
orL.  2414  19  10^  Sterling. 

A  fiftb-part  of  the  Hebrides  is  under  strict  entail  ^ 
the  proprietors  of  three-fifths  do  not  reside  on  th^ 
e8tate89  or  spend  any  proportion  of  their  revenues  in 
the  district }  so  that  the  state  of  property  cannot  be 
deemed  altogether  fiivourable  to  their  improvement. 

The  great  estates,  as  those  of  Lord  Macdonald^ 
Shawfield,  CHanranald,  Seafbrth,  Duke  of  AfgyQ,  Ha- 
mikony  &c.  are  managed  by  resident  stewards  or  fac- 
tors, who  usually  live  on  the  spot,  and  superintend  the 
conduct  of,  the  tenants.  The  two  proprietors  first  namr 
ed  have  laid  out  much  money  in  improving  their 
princdy  estates,  and  evince,  by  frequent  visits,  and  un- 
remitting attention  to  their  properties,  that  a  large  ren- 
tal is  not  incompatible  with  the  other  duties  of  a  land- 
lord. Shawfield  has  always  distinguished  himself,  since 
he  succeeded  to  the  Islay  estate,  as  the  first  of  tfebri- 
dian  improvers.  He  resides  in  that  island  for  three  or 
four  months  of  (he  year,  and  spends  among  a  tenantry, 
who  love  and  respect  him,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  renu  which  they  pay.  He  plants  trees,  and  they 
grow  where  it  was  supposed  none  could  thrive.    He 

incloses. 
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incloses,  drains,  embnflu,  and  has  shut  out  the  sea 
finom  sereral  hundred  acres  of  fine  land ;  employs  nearly 
one  hundred  labourers  all  the  year  round,  and  teaches 
practically  regular  industry,  good  order,  and  perserei- 
ranee.  He  not  only  delights  in  setting  the  example  of 
rational  agricultural  improvements  and  experiments 
himself,  but  what  is  of  infinitely  greater  consequence  to 
his  people,  and  to  the  islands  around  him,  he  cncou* 
rages,  in  the  most  judicious  and  efiectual  manner,  all 
those  tenants  who  exhibit  active  industry,  and  a  desire 
for  improvement.  By  these  means  he  has  within  the 
period  of  thirty-four  years  tripled  the  rents,  and  the 
intrinsic  value  of  his  fine  island }  and  what  is  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  mention,  he  has  bettered  the  situation  of 
his  tenants  beyond  description  *,  and  at  the  same  time 
doubled  fheir  TtwrAers  f .  Most  of  the  other  great  pro* 
prietors  are  at  present  non-residents,  and  spend  very 
little  of  their  time  upon  their  estates. 

Some  of  the  second  rate  landlords  (we  call  them  so 
merely  from  the  scale  of  their  properties,  not  from 
want  of  respect  for  their  families  and  characters,  which 
are  often  equal  to  those  of  any  gentlemen  in  the  king* 
dom,)  deserve  particular  mention,  with  regard  to  the 

present 


•  Vid.  Pennant's  Tour,  et  compara. 

t.  As  I  shall  have  occasion  to  make  frequent  mention  of 
thib  gentkn^an,  and  always  to  his  advantage,  it  is  but  justice. 
to  him  and  to  myself,  to  state,  (in  order  to  prevent  the  im- 
putaition  of  partiality)  that,  at  the  time  of  writing  tius^  I 
have  not  the  honour  of  his  acquaiiitancc,  and  have  aeyer  an 
,yct  even  mt^  him,  J,  Jtf, 
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pmtiit  asnageoKAt  <»f  propeirly.  Anoiig  these^  ikree 
gentham  nf  (he  "hmAj  of  Mftcti«iII|  aaateg  whkk  ag. 
ijaikiml  ^iffit  seeiAi  to  bo  lieredllary,  viz.  the  pro- 
pitCoft  of  Bomy,  CbBoesay,  and  Gi^a^^  have  been  for 
lOBie  taie  dtslinguidied  They  }iav%  all  improved 
theip  estatof,  and  at  Ae  oaeM  titne  the  eoncytioo  of 
thofar  dependants.  Gigha  isle  is  regularly  portioned 
Ottt  in  measured  farmsi  and  ciiltivated  ^h  great  ddll  i 
the  intefiig^  landlord's  farm  leading  the  van.  Col- 
lonsay  is  lamed  for  good  farming,  excellent  tattle,  and 
idn^ble  economieal  management }  and  Barray,  as  we  . 
shall  afterwards  see,  b  indebted  to  the  pl'esent  proprie- 
tor ibr  some  regid^tions  highly  ingenious  and  benefi- 
ciaL  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll  has  begun,  and  carried  on 
Wtdi  supetss,  sevaial  important  mprovemeois,  particu- 
larly in  the  subdivision  and  specific  ypropriation  of 
lands,  which  were  formerly  run-rig  among  his  tenants, 
and  also  in  the  Introduction  of  grasses  and  green  crops. 
His  hinnanily  to  the  people  of  the  island  of  Rum,  to 
whom  he' sacrifices  annually  several  hundred  pounds  of 
rent,  is  highly  honourable  to  his  character,  and  an  in- 
stance aoMMq;  many  others  that  might  be  adduced,  of 
the  merit  of  Hebridian  proprietors  with  regard  tt)  the' 
populaticm  of  their  country. 

Mr  Macleod  of  Raasay  has  latdy  carried^^xA  some 
considerable  improvements.  Some  of  the  best  sown 
grasses  and  green  crops  in  the  western  isle»  were  to  be 
seen  on  his  ground  this  season.  His  attention  to  h^ 
people,  and  his  general  benevolence  and  hums^ty  are 
univerally  acknowledged  in  his  district.  He  has  carried 
an  indoeing  and  plimting  to  a  very  c<msideraMe  ex- 

K    *  •     tent, 
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tent,  9x4,  is  at^^ce  ^Mo^lary  .as  a^Bumer  »id  load* 
lords  and  beoeficent  and  respectable. iis  a  gimrlaman. 

Mr  Majcdoiiald  of  $t8^  has  iayvoved  his  valuable 
idand  of  Ulva.bjr  roads^  indoaufe^  judkioos  madeof 
hel|HQid(ing»  and  planting  trees  in  sbdtered  skuatiaBS. 
Heisdistiiiguishedibr  hb.politxQness  and  attention  to 
the  curiouss  who  flpck  from  all  parts  of  civHiaed  Europe 
to  contemplate  the  singular  and  majestic  beauties  of 
StaSa.  He  uniformly  pays  great  attention  to  the  edo- 
cation  of  his  tenants  childraii  and  to  the  state  of  the 
schools  in  the  presbytery  of  MuU,  where  his  property 
lies.  It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  other  proprietors 
would  follow  his  example  in  this  respect^  and  rouseor 
promote  the  efforts  of  their  clergy, 

Mr  Campbell  of  3allinaby»  in  Islay^  is  bsX  in^Mroving 
both  soft  peatTtnoss  and  hard  hill  ground>  for  the  pv- 
poses  of  aration.  He  rears  excellent  horses  of  the  real 
west  or  Hebridian  breed  on  his  own  prf^petty,  rather 
larger  than  the  common  Gearrasih  l^tt  .with  the  same 
properties  of  strength^  actiyityi  durability,  and  bardi« 
ness.  A  pair  can  draw  the  ploughs  with  properxnanage- 
ment,  for  twelve  hours  every  day  in  the  week» ..  Three 
pair  of  these  ploughed  regularlyi  each  woddng  day» 
from  the  6th  till  the  24th  of  May  180S>  and  with 
singula^  vigour  <and  corectnessj  without  any  dpvcr  or 
leader  but  the  ploug^bman.  They  had  done  the  same^ 
for  months  before.  We  have  nev^  seen  a  more  beau- 
tiful furrow  in  Norfc^k,  East  Lothian  or  Holstein  than 
behind,  the  Gearrans)  bred  in  Islay,  and  conducted*  both 
plough  and  horses*  by  one  Islay  boy. 

Many  farmers  of  excellent  conduct  and  enterprise 

mi^t  be  named*  as  affording  honourable  evidence  of  a 

•  spirit 
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^iril  of  agriciikiinl  inqpoyement*  The  greater  part 
«f  Shawfield'f  £taiers  in  Iday,  e^iecially  Messrs  Mac* 
Gibbon  and  Mackay^  Dr  Crawford^  Mr  Campbell  of 
ArdiiK»e»  and  several  others  of  the  name  of  Campbell^ 
cany  on  impfoyements  with  mach  vigour  and  success. 
In  Gi^ba  some  excellent  green  crops  are  raised  by 
Csfitain  Macdonald  and  other  farmers*  Major  Max* 
weU  in  MnU»  and  several  other  fanners  on  the  Duke  of 
Argyle^s  property  there>  have  begun  to  enclosei  top 
dress,  and  otherwise  improve  theirlandsi  ina  style  vefy 
superior  to  what  was  formerly  praaised  on  that  island. 
In  C0II9  Tyree>  and  on  Mr  Macdonald  of  Su£fa's  pro- 
pertyi  the  tenants  advance  pretty  regularly  and  rapidly 
in  a  similar  career.  The  isle  of  Skye^  haSt  indeed^  hi^ 
tberto  been  almost  wholly  devoted  to  pasturage,  and 
b  still  £ur  bdiind  the  southern  isles  in  agriculture  ;  but 
improvements  are  now  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent by  Cdonri  Macdonald  of  Lyndale»  Mr  Macdonald 
of  Scalpay>  Mr  M^Kinnon  of  Corry,  Mr  Campbell  at 
Duntuhn,  and  several  other  farmers  on  Lord  Mac- 
donaUTs  fine  estates  on  that  i^and.  In  the  part  of  it 
called  Madeod's  country,  and  in  Strathairdi  some  gen- 
tlemen fiumers  are  distinguished  by  their  skill  as  gra- 
ziers. Talisker,  Gesto,  Rowandounan,  and  Mr  Gilles- 
pie, and  others,  are  a  proof  of  this.  The  lon|^  island, 
still  more  backward  than  Skye  in  various  respects,  con- 
tains some  sjNrited  and  highly  respectable  improvers ; 
M»}or  ^facdonal^  of  Askemish,  Mr  Macdonald  of  Bal- 
.ranaldf  Mr  Maclean  of  Borreray,  Captain  Cameron  of 
Lochmaddy J  Mr  Campbell  of  Ensay,  Mr  Chapman  of 
Stomoway,  and  a  considerable  number  more,  evince  by 
their  unprovements  that  much  mavJ^    done  by  indus- 

•  try 
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try  in  amcfion^ing  the  so9  atAd  the  live  ^itdtk  of  the 
barest  of  all  the  Hebrides ;  aad  softi^of  those  trhMi  yme 
have  mentioned  have  carried  on  imppovem^nts  without 
mack  encooragement  firom  any  quarter  but  theii*  own 
s{nrk  and  sOimd  sense. 

Vfe  might  mention  many  other  proprietors  aiid  far* 
mers  miiLO  deserve  credit  for  their  improvements  in 
Hdyridian  oeconomy^  as  well  as  manyi  alas  I  who^  hav* 
hig  the  power,  display  not  the  smallest  indhation  to 
fbOow  80  good  an  example  But  it  is  a  general  nde^ 
and  a  good  one,  to  force  names  into  printed  notieei 
only  when  there  is  some  powerfiii  motive  fiir  doing  sa 
The  general  character  of  the  Hebridian  gentlemen  too^ 
if  not  always  to  be  estimated  by  their  agrestic  useful- 
ness. Some  of  them  are  exdoded,  by  iiQponam  and 
in<fiq)ens9de  avocations  abroad>  finom  prosecuting  ml* 
^rovements  at  home ;  others  have  been  left  in  embarisi* 
ed  dirmnstancesy  dther  by  the  misfoituhes  or  the 
misconduct  of  their  progenitors,  and  want  th^  means 
of  ameliorating  their  own  or  their  peopli^^  qottditton  ; 
and  it  mnst  also  be  acknowledged,  that  some,  ak  in  alt 
other  parts  of  the  nation,  want  the  active  inteOii^oi^ 
the  comprehensive  views,  and^e  beneficent,  peesever* 
tng,  and  manly  sense  of  doty,  which  are  requisite  for 
the  chllracter  of  a  good  landloxd  Jn  sufh  sequestered 
regions  of  our  conntry^  * 

It  is  not  our  plan  to  naBle  any  of  the  btter.  Let 
their  own  consciousness,  let  the  contempt  of  their  de> 
pendants,  and  we  may  add,  let  the  sihnceofihe  trwdkr, 
who  is  usually  abundantly  e^er  to  name  his  own  bo- 
nefiactors  and  those  of  mankind,  be  their  punishments 
Meanwhile,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  in  point  of  hn- 

manity 
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oianity  and  kiudoess  to  their  people^  the  Hebridian 
landlords  are^  with  a  very  few  excepticxisy  at  least  on  a 
par  with  any  proprietors  in  Great  Britaiti ;  and  that  in 
sfiXA  of  the  chmoiir  raised  ag-ainst  them  on  account  of 
the  ^oiipatiaos  firom  their  estates^  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  sacrificing  more  of  their  incomes  for  the 
porpofie  of  accommodating  their  poor  dependants  with 
lanist  than  any  other  land  owners  in  the  united  king« 
dom*  We  ihaU  afterwards  perceive^  from  the  present 
stat^  9f  the  pc^laticm^  how  ill  founded  these  clamours 
arei  witli  regard  to  the  Hebrides. 

Ne|U  to  the  landlord,  and  hb  factor,  steward,  or 
ebamberlainj  in  whom  his  powers  are  vested,  are  the 
baron  bailies,  justices  of  peace,  sheriff-substitutes,  and 
ground  officers.  These  are  the  same  in' the  Hebrides  - 
as  elsewhere  in  the  Highlands,  and  demand  here  no 
partieulttr  kiention. 

The  vsJucd  rent  of  the  whole  Hebrides  is  L.59,48^. 
lis.  7|d.  Soots  iB<»>ey^  and  the  real  rental  about 
L.106j720  Sterling.  The  average  value  of  the  forty- 
nine  estates  is  L.2>177M9s.  2d.  Sterling  eath,  per  an- 
num. The  highest.  Lord  Macdonald's  (in  extent  about 
220,000  acresy)  may  sometimes  amount  to  upwards  of 
L.20|000 ;  but  although  susceptible  of  improvements 
to  an  indefinite '.degfree,  cannot  be  estimated  at^an  ave- 
rage  of  y earsf  in  its  present  state^  at  above  Ir.lS,000  per 
annum*  The  smallest  property  is  about  L.50  of  year<- 
ly  rent* 

The  stdte  of  piopcrty  is  neither  very  favourable,  nor 
the  reverse,  to  agricultural  improvements.  There  is  a 
mixture  of  large  and  of  smaU  estates  i  nor  is  it  easy  to 
determine  op  which  of  these  in  general  the  greatest 

£  3  spirit 
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spirit  fbr  improvement  prevails.  More  depends  upon 
the  landlords  disposition  than  on  any  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  state  of  the  country  or  that  of  pro* 
perty ;  and  accordingFy,  we  find  that  every  improve- 
ment of  consequence  which  has  been  effected  in  the 
Hebrides  for  a  century  past,  has  owed  its  origin  and 
success  to  some  spirited  and  intelligent  jtroprietor, 
who  resided  frequently  on  the  spot,  who  understood 
lousiness,  or  was  of  a  cast  of  mind  greatly  superior  to 
the  common  mass  of  our  species.  Some  indrridoals 
of  the  houses  of  Argyle  and  of  Bute,  of  MacdonaUt, 
Maclean,  Macneill,  and  Macleod,  have  been  of  this  de- 
scription i  and  although  they  had  not  the  same  opportu- 
nities, or  the  same  field  for  splendid  improvements  as . 
other  portions  of  our  country  afforded,  yet  they  exert- 
ed themselves  in  such  a  manner  that  the  Hebridiams 
still  pronounce  their  names  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
and  affection. 

Having  said  so  much  concerning  the  Hebridian  state 
of  property,  it  is  necessary  to  add  that  the  present  want 
of  labourers,  of  mechanics,  of  industry,  and  conse- 
quently of  many  of  the  first  comforts  of  civilized  society, 
must  be  imputed  to  the  scarcity  of  viUages^  tod  total 
want  of  towns ;  and  that  this  inconvenience  arises  from 
the  reluctance  always  manifested  by  the  great  proprie- 
tors with  regard  to  granting  feus,  or  a  perpetuity^  or 
even  long  leases  of  any  part  of  their  bu&ds.  VTithoat 
such  grants,  villages  can  never  thriv^.  It  is  indepen- 
dence, and  independence  alone,  which  can  make  amends 
for  the  inclemency  of  climates  and  the  barrenness  of 
soils.  The  very  idea  of  possessing  a  spot  of  land  which 
be  can  call  his  own,  has  an  incredibly  favouraUe  eAct 
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xm  the  Hebridian's  miiuL  Whoever  doubts  this  fact, 
or  joins  in  the  ccmunon  opinion  respecting  the  indo- 
lence of  his  characteri  need  only  look  at  the  groundi 
about  the  viUages  of  Tobennorey  in  MuQ,  and  of  Bow* 
more  in  Islay.  No  arguments  will  then  be  required  to 
convince  him,  of  what  indeed  every  man  who  studies 
the  character  of  the  common  Highlander  suflEkiently 
knowSf  that  no  people  in  the  world  have  so  great  a  va* 
hie  for  land,  or  attach  so  high  a  notion  to  the  impor- 
tance of  landed  property,  even  in  the  smaKest  portions,' 
as  the  natives  of  these  remote  idands.  Of  the  Hel]|ri- 
dian,  as  well  as  of  the  Swiss,  we  may  very  justly  say : 

Dear  is  that  shade  to  which  his  soul  confonnit 
And  dear  the  hill  that  lifts  him  to  the  storais  : 
i^nd  as  a  babe  when  scaring  sounds  molest, 
Ch'ngs  close  and  closer  to  the  mother's  bneas| ; 
So  the  loud  torrent,  and  the  whirlwinds  roar. 
Bill  bind  him  to  his  native  mountains  n\orc. 


# 


SSCTIOH  II. — TBKXTUS. 

Twi  poiaetsors  of  lands  are  of  font  different 
!•  Proprietors  who  keep  thdr  hnds  under  thehr  own 
immediate  management* 
8,  TacksmeB,  holding  their  lands  by  lease  of  the 

propnetor. 
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hauls  b^g  incompatible  with  the  pei'sonal  considera- 
tion and  respect  which  they  claimed)  was  ill  placed  and 
impertinent.  They  were  in  fact,  by  birth,  manners, 
and  education,  gentlemen;  and  supported  that  character 
with  admirable  Consistency  m  public  and  private  life, 
in  peace  and  war,  in  the  palace,  drawing-room,  or  in 
the  fidd  of  battle. 

The  tacksmen  possess  lands  at  leases  of  different 
lengthy  from  liine  to  ninety-nkie  years,  and  sometimes 
a  great  deal  more,  and  of  from  L.£5  Sterling  to  L.800 
of' yearly  rent.  These  farms  are  not  Jield  or  valued  by 
the  acre,  or  any  other  specific  measurement,  but  by  the 
quantity  of  cattle  which  they  can  rear  and  maintain,  cor 
the  quantity  of  kelp  which  can  be  manufiactured  up- 
on them.  It  b  very  rardy  that  the  produce,  of  the 
lands  in  com  is  taken  into  account,  excepting  merdy 
in  so  far  as  the  fertility  of  the  soil  for  raising  white 
crops  can  be  calculated  upon  for  yielding  winter  and 
qpringfbod  far  the  life  stock  maintained  upon  the  £urm. 
k  is  indeed  very  seldom  th^t  anyfumcanafibrdtosell 

* 

off  either  com  or  potatoes  s  and  none  ptn  part  with 
hay  QTstraw* 

But  however  respectable  the  character  of  the  He-* 
bridian  tadcsmen,  and  however  proper  it  is  to  support 
that  order  of  men  in  particular  cases,  and  on  certain 
estates,  (as  we  shall  mention  hereafter)  it  cannot  be  d^ 
nied  that  they  hare  been  instrumental,  tagether  with 
other  causes,  in  keeping  back  the  improvement  oftheir 
country.  The*  very  ditnmstances  indeed^  which,  in 
one  pdnt  of  view,  constituted  their  respecta^ulity,  were 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands. 
A  tacksman,  considering  himself  and  his  family  as  well 

entitled 
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entitled  as  any  other  members  of  society  to  the  honours 
and  ^vantages  of  civQized  and  polished  lifei  had  no 
idea  of  enduring  the  drudgery  of  a  farmer's  dull  roilip 
tine.  The  little  that  his  farm  could,  by  the  miserable 
management  of  subtenants  and  senrsmts,  vapj^jf  was 
either  consumed  in  his  family,  or  laid  out  in  preparing 
his  sons  for  entering  into  the  army,  navy,  or  some  of 
the  learned  professions.  The  profession  of  a  £mner 
for  ahy  of  his  family  never  entered  his  head.  The  dd- 
est  son  might  perhaps  have  the  farm,  burdened  with  a 
provbion  for  the  daughters.  Sec.  but  it  was  not  meant 
that  he  should  remain  at  hometo  manage  it  himself,  or 
that  he  should  see  one  acre  of  it,  until  he  had  first  tried 
to  make  his  fortune  in  the  world. 

Agricultural  improvements  were,  in  this  8intation» 
completely  oq€  of  the  question ;  and  such  was  the  real 
condition  of  nine-tenths  Of  the  Hebridian  tacksmen  for 
a  century  past 

It  is  not  easy  to  remove  habits  so  deefdy  rooted  in  a 
remote  district  of  the  country,  or  to  bring  down  the 
mtnd  of  the  Hebridian  tacksnum  to  the  sober  view  of 
his  condition*  which  the  present  state  of  his  tenures 
enjobs.  Hence  the  mutual  ill-humour  which  we  fre** 
quently  witness  between  him  and  his  landlord ;  and 
hence  too  the  rapid  decline,  and  probaUe  annihihtion» 
of  that  once  gallant  and  valuable  description  (rf'men. 

That  the  existence  of  tacksmen,  and  that  too  in  con- 
siderable affluence  and  high  respectability,  is  not  incom* 
patible  with  rajnd  improvements  and  an  angmentatkn 
of  rentSy  at  least  upon  large  properties,  appears  evident 
from  the  present  state  of  Islay.  The  humane  and  en- 
lightened Mr  Campbell  of  ShawfieUy  has  about  thirty 

gentlemen^ 
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gentlemeii  fanners  ucksmen  upon  that  island^wfao  are» 
gtnaraily  speaking,  an  honour  to  their  order  and  to  the 
management  of  the  estate,  as  well  as  an  advantage  to 
Ibe  coantrj.  Most  ^  the  improvements  *  which  dis^ 
tiognish  that  qiuen  of  the  Hebrides^  have  been  carried 
on  \rf  these  tacksniieii,  under  the  inspection,  and  with 
ibe  approbation  of  the  landlord.  The  tenants,  who  ai^ 
so  have  the  benefit  of  leases,  and  therefore  do  not  pre^ 
cisely  answet  the  definiii<m  given  of  the  majority  of 
HAridian  tenants,  have  begun  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  tacksmen,  in  draining,  enclosing,  sowing  grass 
seeds,  and  adopting  a  judicious  rotation  of  cxop^  as  wdl 
as  in  redaiming  wild  and  waste  land. 

The  tacksmen  of  Ishiy  combing  wkh  the  spirit  and» 
degant  bo^itality  indigenous  in  their  country,  the  ac- 
cmacy  in  deaUngf  the  puiKtuality  in  payings  and  sdl  the 
usefid  qualiflcatlbiis  of  first-^rate  low^countrV  farmers  *• 
We  shall  afterwards  see  some  of  the' causes  which  have 
produced  the  exiathsg  diffin-ence  between  ShawfieU's 
tiacksmfln  lo^d  those  of  other  great  Hebridian  proprie* 
tors,  and  trust  that  the  latter  will  in  time  imitate  a  con- 
duct so  worthy  of  the  gratitude  and  respect  of  every 
finend  of  humanity. 

It  Qiost  not  be  forgotten^  in  mentioning  the  order  of 
tadumen,  that  they  are  exceedingly  useful,  and  ofi:ei\ 
necessary,  for  maintaining  good  order  and  government 
in  the  country.  Without  their  aid,  the  efforts  of  the 
ckrgy  and  officers  of  justice  would  be  painful  and  un- 
avaiitng  \  and  therefore  they  ought  not  to  be  rashly  ba* 
nished,  were  they  to  be  viewed  in  no  other  light  than 


*  There  nre  no  arrears  ever  due  on  the  e&latc  of  Islay. 
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]Mr^  U  «riMrikffy  to  Che  fdiiec  Hind  raaal  i&mmin^ 
trat|M  4if  tta0  idM. 

3.  Temmis. — These  are  becoming  men  immerod^  in 
proportkia  ^  Ait  tackmien  aie  banished,  or  die  out 
Ipom  the  difiereni  estaMs.  They  pay  from  five  pooads 
te  tiMnty  pQundt  ef  yearly  lent,  and  poaaess  bmdaosi 
terms  somewhat  similar  to  thetadomen's  tenures  i  osdj 
vith  the  important  difierencej  that  they  seldom  haive 
leases,  and  are  therefore  absolutely  dependant  from  year 
to  year  upon  the  proprietor's  wilL  They  seldom  attempt 
improvements  cl  any  kbd$  and  as  the  lands  which  they 
occupy  are  almost  always  uninclosed,  and  their  grass  and 
crops  are  mined  together,  mudi  conlusion  and  misBMb> 
nagement  must  naturally  ensue. 

In  choostng  betwixt  this  descrqytion  of  oocupoBta  and 
the  one  iatt  menlioned,  namely  the  tacksmen,  a  jndaci^ 
oiis  landlord  wiH  consider  the  various  ciwi— iiancei 
connected  with  the  lands  which  he  means  to  entrust  af 
them  respectively,  as  wdl  as  the  degree  of  attention 
which  he  himself  can  personally  pay  to  his  estate.  He 
cannot  expect  any  systematical  or  steady  improvement^ 
aiid  &•  k«  aity  profitable  m»»»^iv^  fimii  p««>m  «f 
such  limited  information  and  experience  as  tboae  ten* 
ants ;  nor  can  he  reasonably  expect  that  any  man  wiU 
improve  lands  of  which  he  is  not  insured  in  the  poises^ 
sion  for  a  considerable  time.  Abstracting  altogether 
horn  the  considerations  to  which  the  national  character 
has  turned  the  thoughts  of  many  who  have  written 
on  this  subject,  we  may  adopt  it  ai  a  principle  in  hnman 
nature,  that  no  man  will  be  contented,  industrious,  or 
^  active,  by  the  mere  influence  of  fear.    He  may  be  re- 
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stnoMd  firofli  mttij  poikivc  ticqi  Of  crioMI  hf  it%  Imfc 
the  most  valuable  energies  of  the  bodff  and  facttlties  of 
the  mmdf  cannot  receive  their  effectual  inoipiilse  from 
80  base  a  source. 

In  cases  where  works  of  great  drudgerj  are  iinperi- 
oudjr  demandadi  such,  toe  instance,  as  the  manuftctur^ 
of  kelp,  in  hedging,  ditching,  and  endoamg^  &c»  a  pro- 
portion of  tenants  and  subtenants  may  pronre  highly  ad- 
Visid>leon  an  estate.  But  even  in  these  cases,  they 
QOf^  never  to  remain  insecure  in  their  possessbns* 
The  man  who  tills  the  ground,  who  builds  a  dike  or  a 
drain,  and  who  cuts  a  portion  of  kelp^shore,  ought  al* 
ways  to  know,  whether  he  may  lode  forward  with  cer^ 
tainty  to  doing  the  same,,  for  his  own  benefit,  another 
and  a  third  time.  He  will  work  the  better,  and  with 
tenfold  spirit,  in  consequence  of  such  assurance.  He 
wjU  have  the  nerve  of  industry  along  with  the  feeliog 
of  independence,  and  both  will  be  invigorated  by  the 
power  of  gratitude. 

\  The  natural  tendency  of  some  of  the  most  valuable 
Hebrides  is  towards  occupancy  by  tenants.  The  great- 
er parts  of  Harris,  Uist,  Tyree^  and  indeed  all  the  kelp 
isles,  must  soonor  or  later  come  into  their  hsmds,  aswdl 
as  a  large  share  of  such  islands  as  may  commence  extent 
shre  improvements,  by  reclaiming  peat-mosses  and  waste 
hndti 

4.  Subtenants. — These  are  called,  in  the  Lowlands, 
cottars,  or  croftars,  and  hold,  either  of  tacksmen  or  of 
tenants,  possessions  at  will,  rarely  amounting  to  above 
three  pounds  of  yearly  rent.  This  rent  is  often  paid  in 
different  sorts  of  service,  and  is  very  seldom  eipcted  in 

money. 
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noiiflj^  The  dfsonftam  «f'  fgnam  mder'revitw' 
wodd  fiune.  iafinitdy  better,  aad  wooU  prove '  mack 
flKxe'  iiseiul  mmbers  of  aocitty^  bf  being  in  the  strict 
feme  of  the  «ord9  dajf4abowreirt,-  LThe  ecardtj  of  dey- 
llbooren  :i8  «dtie  of  the  most  seriene  iprievaioef  inthe 
Western  fahodsi  and  cwnot  be  reniedied  withoot  odh^ 
ikierable  iacriioes  by  the  proprietors;  or  at  least  betta* 
regulations  than  are  adopted  at  present.  How  often  ore 
the  aope  overtaken  ripe  on  the  fields,  by  die  autumnal 
httrricanes  and  rains  \  the  peats,  especiaUy  ontheke^ 
isbads,  necessarfly  negkctedtiU  t}ie  mondis  of  Sefitetn- 
ber  or  October,  when  the  rains  ansmatty  eetin  for 
weeks:  together,  and,  by  destroying  the  fiiel,  annthilire' 
Ae  coeaforts  of  the  season!    r< 

The  persons  now  employed  ^  as  sub^tenants,  posset 
property  in  cattle,  booses,  or*  some  other  things,  rf 
firom  five  to  twelve  pounds  value,  and  almost  always 
support  numerous  families  in  a  state  bordering  upon 
perfect  idleness.  They  often  prefer  having  their  chil* 
dren  about  them  in  the  most  miserable  state  imaginable, 
to  the  hardship,  (or  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  such) 
of  driving  them  into  service,  either  on  their  own  island 
or  any  where  ebe.  It  u  a  common  sight,  on  entering 
the  cottage  of  one  of  those  subtenants,  to  find  five  or 
six  grown  up  individuak,  half  naked  and  savage-looking, 
around  a  peat  fire,  watching  a  pot  of  potatoes,  (their 
sole  food  for  nine  months  of  the  year,)  without  any  idea 
or  vrish  of  chanpng  their  manner  of  life ;  and  on  being 
demanded  to  work  for  hire,  asking  the  most  extrava- 
gant wages>  or  determined  to  remain  as  you  fbnnd 
them.  Had  they  an  immediate  prospect  of  indepen- 
dence, no  peofde  in  the  world  would  be  more  active  \ 

but 
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bat  tti  thnr  preteDt  ttegndad  sttmtkm  tief  app^  t» 
andi  <todyMitig»»  that  aomf  tdrangtes  havt  deilivei 
k  m  €bar  firpi  opinbni  thit  the  Hdmbt»  m  order  t» 
be  pr(iperl7  imfmiTed  and  dttiycMlxBeir  awat  abtofattef 
Ijr  procure  «  nev  race  of  inhabitaats.  The  nuaiber  of 
suttteoaiits  in  the  ides  is  Terjr  great)  probably  amount* 
ing  to  M|000  soalsy  or  neuly  one  half  of  their  agricnl* 
twal  peptdadon. 

TenureSf  vith  respect  to  lands,  are  du»  same  as  oitr 
t)ie  rest  of  the  lug^boids,  and  western  parts  of  Scotbad, 
namd j9  superiority,  property,  feo,  and  kaee.  These 
Tipe  so  well  md  iwivemUy  nnderstood,  that  any  iilos- 
traticm  of  them  here  ironld  be  superflnous  i  and  the 
more  so,  as  they  have  been  derailed  at  some  length  hy 
difterent  gentlemen  who  haTe  given  their  rqpoeu  from 
Sootbod  to  th#  Board  of  Agriculture  *• 


CHAP. 
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*  We  refer  the  cuiious  on  these  topics,  in  particular,  to 
die  ingemous  report  of  Peebles-shire  by  the  Rev.  Cl^arles 
KndUiter. 
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CHAPTER  m. 


SUILDINGS. 


StCTXOM  I.— H0U9BS  OF  PROPRIBTORS. 

Trb  Splendid  mint  so  frequent  in  tibe  Hdxrides  are 
asiiflkient  pit>of  of  their  poller  and  resources  in  farmer 
ages.  Casdes  were  erected  in  the  midst  6f  large  Jakes, 
or  in  other  inaocessible  sitnationsi  at  an  expence  and  a 
Uboor  which  the  diMicu  in  whkh  they  stood  ronld 
not  aftrd  in  latter  times  ;  and  they  were  finitdied  in  so 
masterly  a  style,  diat  their  remains,  even  in  our  days, 
excite  astonishment  and  admiratioa.  These  castles, 
with  the  sin|^  exception  of  that  of  Macleod  at  Don- 
▼egan  in  ^cye,  are  now  universally  abandoned  by  the 
successors  of  those  who  erected  them,  and  exchanged 
far  lesB  wailike  and  moie  comfartsble  accommodations. 
It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  while  these  isles 
have  of  tee  yean  advanced  pretty  nqpidly  in  many 

F  other 
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Other  respectSi  and  especially  in  their  population  and 
their  connexion  with  the  rest  of  the  empire^  they  are 
very  far  behind  in  the  article  now  under  consideradou. 
With  a  few  exceptions,  the  houses  of  the  proprietors 
are  not  distinguished  by  beauty  or  conveniency.  In 
Arran,  Bute,  and .  Islay,  we  flxid  indeed  some  nobl^* 
men  and  gentlemens  houses  that  would  make  a  good 
figure  in  any  county  in  Scotland;  and  in  Mull  and 
Skye>  as  well  as  in  the  smaller  isles  of  Barray,  Colloiir 
say,  Ulva,  and  Gigha,  we  observe  a  competent  degree 
of  solidity  and  elegance  in  building. 

The  materials  imiversally  employed  in  the  walls  arc 
stone  and  lime  ;  not  a  gentleman's  house  in  all  the  He- 
brides being  built  of  bricks  or  of  wood..   The  roofe 
are  covered  with  blue  slates,  which  require  to  be  list- 
ened in  a  manner  proportioned  to  the  violence  of  the 
winds,  and  the  iron-corroding  nature  of  the  atmos- 
phere.    It  is  seldom  that  any  roof  lasts  above  twenty 
years,  aad  iew  are  water-tight.^boTie.tiirielve.    This  is 
chiefly  to  be  impqted  to  th^  two  causes  just  mentioned. 
The  violence  of.  the  westerly  storms  .is  tremendousi 
and  the  effects  of  the  sea  spray,  and  of  a  jaooist  dimat^ 
with  frequent  recurrence  of  thunder  and.  lightning,,  are 
well  known  to  be  very  per;^iciou$  to  iron.    No  nails  of 
that  mets^  sjxould  therefore  be  employed  in  the.  con- 
struction of  Hebridian  roofs,  where  any  substitutes  can 
be  found ;  and  great  care  should  be  taken  to  remorve 
every  utensil  made  of  it  from  immediate  exposure  to 
the  wind  and  weather.    The  same  may  be  said  of  all 
substances  which  are  apt  to  feel  the  influence  of  % 
powexfuUy  corrosive  atmosphere,  such  as  soft  timber  not 
properly  seasoned,  undressed  hides,  woollen  stii£,'&c». 

Gentleman 
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Gentlemens  houses  in  the  Hebrides  are  rarely  built  on 
plans  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  climatey  or 
UfL  any  degree  consbtent  with  their  sagacity  in  other 
respects.  Their  houses  frequently  front  the  west,  or 
even  the  south-west,  by  much  &e  most  uncomfcntable 
points  of  the  compass  ;  they  have  windows  in  the  roofs 
and  garretsy  instead  of  the  gables,  and  in  this  climate 
these  are  scarcely  ever  found  to  be  rain-proof;  they 
are  frequently  three  stories  high,  whereas  they  ought 
never  to  exceed  two ;  and,  were  it  not  for  the  expence 
of  roofing,  would  be  still  better  with  only  one  story. 
Necessity  compels  them  to  build  porches  before  their 
main-doors,  which,  notwithstanding  the  constant  trou-* 
ble  and  awkwardness  accompanying  them,  are  never 
comfortable ;  but  still  they  are  better  than  doors  altoge- 
ther left  unsheltered  to  the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  west. 
How  much  better  contrived  are  the  houses  of  the  up- 
per Austrians,  Stirians^  and  Carinthians  *,  who  also  in- 
habit a  rainy  and  very  tempestuous  region.  The  last 
mentioned  build  an  arch  (about  ten  feet  in  span,  and 
twelve  or  fourteen  feet  high  at  the  key-stone,)  in  the 
centre  of  the  front  house-wall,  'j^hrough  this  arch 
both  persons  and  carriages  enter  into  the  court  of  the 

F  2  house. 


*  While  the  author  travelled  through  these  provinces  and 
other  parts  of  the  Austrian  F.mpire  in  1805  and  1806\  h<: 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  injunctions  of  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, respecting  their  agriculture,  their  products,  and  their 
general  political  economy.  He  accordingly  trusts  that  tho 
IWa^d  and  the  public  will  excuse  him  for  now  and  then  ai- 
Ittdiug  to  them  in  this  work. 


I  I 
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hdiise.  The  htmse  itself  has  two  d6ors,  6ne  M  eskch 
side  of  the  arch>  upon  the  mside>  for  the  entry  tffitch 
pie  of  condition  and  of  the  commonahy  into  their  diS* 
lierent  apartments.  Hie  principal  door  u  always  hand* 
sbme>  floored  with  marble  or  granite^  and  kept  per* 
fectly  clean.  As  the  court  of  the  house  is  inclosed 
either  with  office-houises  or  a  high  wali|  and  uttiidBy 
forms  a  square  ot  oblong  rectangle,  no  wind  can  reach 
the  principal  door  with  any  force  j  or  should  the  scite 
of  the  building,  as  must  sometimes  hiqppen  in  a  hiBy 
country,  be  found  subject  to  sudden  squ^  or  eddy 
winds,  double  doors  are  provided  for  the  chief  entrf^ 
one  in  each  of  two  arches,  which,  in  that  case,  are 
thrown  over  the  mcun  passage  into  the  oourt. 

it  is  also  surprising  that  in  the  Hebrides,  a  regiim  s6 
exposed  to  the  indemendes  of  the  most  bois^terom  ^ 
mate  in  Europe,  the  obvious  and  simple  actonuttodadon 
of  double  windows  is  not  adopted.  These  are  com* 
mon  on  the  continent  all  over  the  north)  and  we  Ssad 
them  even  so  far  south  as  Austria  and  Hungafy.  They 
would  JM  infinitely  to  the  comfort  and  durability  of 
Hebridian  mansioiia^ 


SECTION  XI.-^FARM  HOUSES  AK0  OFFICES. 

If  there  exists  a  criterion  by  which  a  stranger  caa 
judge  of  the  state  of  agriculture,  of  the  ntoatioa  of 

the 
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the  peasant^  and  the  disposition,  management^  and 
condition  of  the  knded  proprietor  of  a  country,  it  i$ 
that  which  he  finds  in  the  a{q)earance  of  their  farm 
houses  and  offices.  If  these  are  neat,  comfortable,  and 
substantially  built,  every  thing  eke  will  be  found  to 
correspond ;  if,  on  the  contrary^  they  are  ia  a  state  of 
dilapidation  or  neglectj^  the  people  prove  to  be  uniform* 
ly  dispirited,  indolent,  poor,  and  perhaps  oppressed  > 
while  most  branched  of  agrestic  economy  a^id  improve- 
ment are  at  a  stand. 

Farm  hoi^ses  throughout  the  Hebrides  admit  of  the 
same  distinction  which  we  have  already  drawn  with 
respect  to  the  tenures  of  lands,  viz.  houses  of  tacks- 
men, of  tenants,  and  of  subtenants, 

Tacksmens  hou&es,  though  still  far  behind  those  of 
considerable  fanners  in  the  principal  counties  of  Eng- 
land and  the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  are  however  in  ge- 
neral beginning  to  be  tolerably  decent  and  comfort- 
able. On  some  isles  they  are  in  a  certain  degree  ele- 
gant, especially  on  the  estates  of  Argyle,  Macdonald, 
Shawfield,  Macleod,  and' Harris;  and  on  all  the  large 
estates  they  have  beei^  vecy  much  improved  within 
the  )ast  twenty-five  years.  Most  of  them  are  now 
built  of  stone  and  lime,  ^od  roofed  with  blue  slates, 
two  stories  high*  and  furnished  with  fcitcbens  and 
other  accommodations.  In  many  instances,  indeed,  the 
office*house$  are  still  in  a  deplorable  stat^  hut  even 
these  are  rapidly  ivpproviiig  %  and  should  this  order  of 
farmers  eqcist  (bi;  half  a  century  longer,  their  houses 
will  probably  be  as  co^nmodious,  and  their  office- 
houses  as  judiciously  pl^nned^  as  those  of  the  same  des- 
cription of  men  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain. 
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The  iouses  of  the  tenants  are,  generally  speaking, 
wretched' ho^^els,  and  those  of  the  subtenants,  nasty  and 
miserable  beyond  description.  The  account  given  of 
them  by  Mr  Pennant  in  his  description  of  what  the 
island  of  Islay  tt;fl5,  is  perhaps  as  just,  when  applied  to 
the  majority  of  these  houses  at  present,  as  it  is  false  and 
exaggerated  when  restricteid  to  what  Islay  n&w  is : 

*«  People  worn  down  with  poverty:  habitations,  scenes 
«*  of  misery,  made  of  loose  ^ones,  without  chimnies  or 
^<  doors,  excepting  the  faggot  opposed  to  the  wind  at 
'<  one  or  other  of  the  apertures  permitting  the  smoke 
i^  to  escape  in  order  to  prevent  the  pains  of  sufibcation. 
«  Furniture  corresponds :  a  pot-hook  hangs  from  the 
"  middle  of  the  roof,  with  a  pot  hanging  over  a  grate- 
^  less  fire,  filled  with  fare  that  may  rather  be  called  a 
«  permission  to  exist  than  a  support  of  vigorous  life : 
« the  inmates,  as  may  be  expected,  lean,  withered, 
<<  dusky,*  and  smoke-dned.  But  my  picture  is  not  of 
«  this  island  only.  Above  a  thousand  pounds  worth  of 
«  meal  is  annually  imported.  A  famine  often  threa- 
«tens.'* 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  this  pigture  is  in  some  de- 
gree realized  in  a  few  of  the  Hebrides,  even  at  the  pre- 
sent day.  Nor  is  it  indeed  easy  for  people,  in  the  si- 
tuation of  the  'natives,  to  procure  comfortable  dwel- 
lings. Of  all  the  materials  requisite  for  building,  they 
possess  only  two,  namely,  stone  and  clay;  for  lime  b 
not  to  be  obtained  at  a  nioderatei  rate  on  many  of  the 
isles ;  and  where  limestone  exists,  it  costs  a:  large  sum 
in  the  burning.  Wood  is  very  scarce,  and  expensive; 
slates  are  imported  at  a  greater  expence  to  those  bles 
than  to  Edinburgh  or  London ;  and  some  islands  are 

for 
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fbr'texr  months  of  the  year  ikia<%es8ible  to  shapping  on 
liidse  sides  which  the  mom  body  of  their  population  in«> 
hafeSts;  and  they  have'ilio  roads  f^  horses  or  carts 
fibnk  their  dwelUhg  houses  to  the'  harbour^  in  their 
mountainous  districts.  This,  is  notoriously  the  case 
With  the  Long  Islaibd)  with  scxne  parts  of  MuU,  ot 
hittfi  and  of  Skye.  If  Is  no  wonder,  thurifore^  that 
hefm  houses  and  bfflces'should  b»p^try  in  these  re^ 
gions.  It' were  to  be'widied  that  tlic  proprietors  ei« 
ther  built  tenaht^  hOttSes  altogether  at  their  own  «x- 
pence>  taking  a  per-centage  -upon  the^  money  laid  out 
on  such  accommodations,  and  embodyfaig  it 'with  the 
rents  of  their  lands,  or,  at  leasf,  that  thiey  supplied  the 
tenants  and  subtenants  withWoodand  iron  at  reason* 
aUe  prices.  Each  tenant's  <  house  would  perhaps  cost 
L.25  or  L.SO  altogether,  and  the  wQod  and  iron  would 
amount  to  from  L.8  to  L.  12^  But. in  oardtr  to  have 
comfortable  dwellings  of  this'  description  over  aU  the 
Hebcides,it  will  be  necessary  for  the  laadlovds  to  com- 
mence a  regular  system  of  {diaming  timber;  £pr  with- 
out having  wood  at  hand,  aiid  gro^ihg  on  dhieir  own 
teates,  they  will  always  find  the  expence  of.  purchasing 
it  too  great  to  be  inciured  in  the  first  instance,  (or 
any  after  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  accommoda- 
tion afibvded  to  their  tenants,^  and  the  gradual  ameli- 
oration of  their  estates. 

It  is  iir  vain  to  insert  restrictive  and  penal  dauses 
in  the  ccidtficiiM,  whether  written  Or  understood^  un- 
der which,  these  poor  tenants  hold  their  lands,  with 
regard  to  the  building  .or  repairing  of  thd^  houses. 
They  dmnot  help  themselves.  Land  they  must  take 
on. the  terms  prescribed  by  the  landlord  or  his  factor, 
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for  tkey  hive  no  oUi«r  means  of  eiktenar*  In  or4v 
to  obtaiio  tlMoe  lands»  they  must  maM  a  mntdMrof  pi^ 
m$es>  about  m^qsing,  building  bnusest  cultivating  «arr 
tain  €rops»  {kc«  most  cxf  which  they  knQw,  firom  the 

I 

very  begimiingy  that  they  never  shatt  perfbna*  Other 
promises  they  regard  a^  exacted  by  wantonness  of 
power,  and  sictordingly  evade,  in  a  thousand  ways»  widik 
out  the  least  scroyk^  or.the  most  distant  idea  of  com* 
mitttng  aiky  wrarig  ;  and  thus,  they  remain  in  the  most 
uncomfortable  lodgingsi  w|th  which  their  ancestors 
w0re  satisfied  many  ages  a^ 

Instead  of  describing  the  tenants  and  subtenants 
houses,  we  sl^ll  rather  point  out  what  wgfpesop  to  bf  the 
least  esqkenttve^  and  therefibre  the  most  eligible  kinds, 
and  whkh  are  most  likely  to  be  soon  adopted  in  this 
conntry. 

A  tenant's  house  should 'be  SO.  feet  long  within 
walls,  15.leet  broad,  and  10  feet  high  in  the  side 
waUs.  The  teof  must  be  somewhat  above  the  squdire, 
or  perhaps  at.the  roof  tree  or  summit  an  angle  of  80 
degrees  mstead  of  90»  On  the  principal  floors  viiuch- 
ought  to  ^  seven  feet  high  in  the  story,  there  should 
be  a  family  room  12  £eet  by  15,  a  lobby  wkh  stair 
above  a  small  cellar,  oocupyii^  five  £eet  in  breadth,  fiir 
facility  in  carrying  heavy  or  bulky  thii^  to  aiid  from 
the  garret  story ;  and,  in  the  other  end  of  the  porindk 
pal  story,  a  bedrroom  tar  the  tenant,  about  12  feet 
long  and  seven  and  a  half  broad,  commnnicating  mdk 
a  kitchen  of  the  same  dimensions*  On  the  garret 
story,  which  might  be  hud  out  on  somewhat  the  same 
phn  with  the  lower,  will  be  room  enoc^h  far  keeping 
valuable  articles  that  require  protection  from  moisture^ 
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and  from  dq»redatioii»  sucfh  as  wool,  yaniy  %^n  tools, 
sacking,  ropes,  seed,  corn,  &c.  as  well  as  for  children  and 
servants  beds.  A  house  of  this  description  ought  never 
to  be  thatched  with  straw  in  the  conuaon  clumsy  He*- 
bridian  fasMon,  nor  indeed  to  be  diatched  at  all  with 
that  matej^,  which  is  here  so  valuable  for  other^Kir- 
posesy  and  which  is  so  very  ill  calculated  for  withstand* 
ing  the  violence  and  wetness  of  the  climate^  but  with 
states  or  heather,  or  if  these  caiuiot  be  easily  procured, 
with  rushes  or  fern.  There  ought  to  be  no  windows  iii> 
the  thatch,  or  any  part  of  the  roof.  Any  light  that 
may  be  deemed  requisite  must  enter  from  the.gibles, 
or  side  walls,  where,  even,  in  the  garret  story,  win- 
dows two  feet  high,^  and  three  or  four  broad>  may  easi-* 
ly  be  admitted. 

Such  a  house  would  suit  a  tenant  paying  from  h^lS 
to  L.50per  annum  ofrwt }  9nd  sevei)  js^sr  cent,  which 
is  too  high  a  rate  of  interest  for  the  landlord  to  iwc^f 
would  only  burden  the  tenani  wifth  from  twq;ity  tp 
thirty  shillings  j)er  aunumt  a  sum. which I19  of^vif^H^ 
afford  for  the  difference  of  accommodation  l)et)^y?en; 
this  supposed  palace  and  his  present  Hottentot  ik^^    • 
On  Shawfield's  lands  in  Islay,  and  several  p^krtsof 
the  Duke  of  Argyle's  in  MuU,  as  well  as  in  Gigha, 
Collonsay,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  southern  Hebridest 
we  saw  some  of  the  tenants  houses  nearly  ajjMroaching 
to  what  is  now  recommended.    In  Lewis»  ^nd  some 
other  parts  of  tfhe  range  called  Long  Island,  the  tenants 
houses  are  mean  and  filthy  beyond  all  description,  as 
we  shall  see  when  those  isles  are  more  particularly  men«> 
tioned. 
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EvBitt  outgoing  tenant  is  boundi  by  the  law  of  Scot- 
land>  to'  leave  his  houses  and  offices  in  what  is  called  a 
ienaniahle  and  habitable  coJidition*  This  expression^ 
however,  admits  of  great  latitude  of  interpretation ;  and 
often  means  no  more  than  wind  and  ix>ater  tights  Even 
this  they  rarely  are }  nor,'  indeed,  is  it  an  easy  qiatter 
for  the  poor  Hebridian,  with  the  miserable  material$ 
within  his  f each,  to  preserve  any  of  his  dwellings,  for 
a  considerable  time,  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
storms  smd  rains  of  his  climate. 

The  expences  of  Repairs  will  best  come  in  when  we 
treat'of  the  prices  of  inkerials  and  of  workmanship,  un- 
der .tlte  following  fiead-,  suffice  it  therefore  now  to 
meittibh^  that  repairs  are  as  defective  on  most  of  these 
isles  as^other  econoinicalimprotements,  and  are  entire- 
ly overlooked,  excepting  on  the  estates  which  have 
been  "s6*  ^equently  alluded  to  as  exemplary  in  all  that 
reltttes-to  the  welfare  of  the  people  and  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  country.  " 
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SECTJOK  AV. — ^PRICES    OF   BUILDING    MATEJiUALS,   AND 

ARTISANS  LABOUR. 

THESE}  excepting  the  articles  of  stones,  and  mortsM:i  are 
dearer  in  the  Hebrides  at  present  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  British  isles  in  Europe.  They  are  the  |preat  ob- 
stacles to  the  comfort  and  the  improvements  of  the  ^om- 
tnpn  people,  and  even  prevent  men  of  considerable  pro- 
perty from  residing  in  the  isles.  It  is  perfectly  unne- 
cessary to  enter  upon  any  proofs  of  these  facts ;  for 
they  are  so  obvious  to  every  man  who  knows  the  state 
of  the  districts  in  question^  that  he  loses  all  patience  on 
hearing  them  doubted^ 

Wood^  lime,  slsitcs,  iron,  glass,  anc|  every  article  (ex- 
cept stone  and  day,)  connected  with  a  habitable  dwell- 
mg,  must,  in  fifty  instances  put  of  fifty-one,  be  either 
carried  firom  the  low  country,  or  ferried  firom  a  conside- 
rable distance  through  a  tempestuous  sea.  Artisans  of 
every  description,  excepting  perhaps  mere  porters,  Of 
inside  wall  masons,  must  not  only  be  paid  higher  wages 
than  the  common,  rates  over  the  kingdom,  but  must  al- 
so be  procured  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  immense  ex- 
tra  charges,  from  the  Lowlands,  or  the  coqtinental  High- 
lands, and  must  be  supplied  with  various  nece^aric^^ 
and  acconunodations  to  which  the  Hebridians  are  rare- 
ly  accustomedj  and  which  they  therefore  find  it  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  and  expensive  to  furnish.  Of 
these  obstacles  to  the  building  of  houses  in  th^  Isles^ 
strangers  have  no  conception  ;  and  they  accordingly  of- 
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ten  impute  to  a  savage  taste,  and  savage  improvidence, 
the  privations  under  which  they  see  the  natives  labour- 
ing, and  to  which  they  are  astcmished  that  they  can 
submit.  On  making  a  calculation  of  the  comparative 
expence  of  building  and  repairing  all  sorts  of  edifices  or 
machines  in  the  Hebrides  and  in  the  low  countries,  we 
shall  find,  that  the  expence  amounts  to  fifty  per  cent^ 
more  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  and  that  the  tear 
and  wear  arising  from  the  difference  of  the  climates 
may  be  fiairly  estimated  at  20  per  cent.  more.  An  o- 
rection,  therefore,  of  any  sort,  which  requires  foreign 
materials,  or  foreign  artisans,  and  costs  L.lOO  in  the 
Lowlands  or  in  England,  will  cost  L.150  In  the  He- 
brides ;  and  instead  of  lasting  twenty  years,  it  will  last 
only  fifteen. 

tt  must  be  remembered  that  the  prices  of  labour  stat- 
ed in  the  statistical  reports  from  1790  to  1799,  are  al- 
together illusory,  in  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  Western 
Jsles }  for  no  allowance  is  made  in  them  for  the  very 
essential  circimistances  of  the  artists  being  bribed  to 
come  from  distant  districts,  nor  for  the  burden  and  ex- 
pence  of  his  accommodation.  In  estimating  the  price 
of  labour,  of  materiak  for  building,  &c.  we  must  attend 
to  the  various  circumstances  which  influence  them  so 
powerfully  ii\  this  country,  and  ma]ce  due  allowance 
for  them  in  stating  the  collective  expence. 

The  following  arci  nearly  the  real  rates  at  which 
building,  materials,  and  the  bbour  of  artisans  were 
found  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September  18(38,  over  the  Hebrides  at  an  average ;  aisd 
it  ought  to  be  added,  that  these  months  are  hot  only 
the  most  faTourablC)  but  also  the  only  operative  nuMiths 

of 
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of  the  year.  Building  per  rood  L.1.  I2s«  Masons 
wages  6s.  6d.  per  day,  including  every  kind  of  expence 
connected  with  that  description  of  artisans.  House- 
carpenters  ezpences  are  equally  high.  Foreign  fir  was 
Ss.  4d.  per  foot.  Slates  L.l.  15s.  per  thousand,  and 
lime  Is.  8d  per  barrel,  before  they  could  be  used  upon 
the  houses. 

Trom  this  statement,  it  must  be  obvious  that  poor 
p^le  cannot  afibrd  to  build  proper  dwelling  houses  or 
offices  for  themselves,  and  that  the  proprietors  must 
grant  their  tenants  effectual  aid,  o^herwbe  they  ihust  be 
miserably  accommodated,  and  the  estates  vnll  remain 
unimproved  *. 


SECTION 
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*  It  cannot  be  denied  that,  in  consequence  of  long  habits  of 
slovenliness  and  inattention,  caused  by  the  badne^ss  of  their 
ustuil  aceoumodations,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  induce  Hebii- 
dian  fitrmcis  to  keep  their  houses  and  offices  in  good  order, 
ahould  their  proprietors  even  adopt  the  politic  and  enlighten* 
ed  plan  of  building  these  offices  for  them  at  their  own  ex« 
pence.  Bat  means  might  be  ^dually  ihUen  upon  for  prc- 
ii«iil»i^«ii€h  alnises;  and  sahitaiy  atipiiktions  to  that  effiect 
mi^  be  engrossed  in  every  lease  or  tack.  Wc  find,  in  ISsct, 
that  on  BMixy  newly  in^roved  low  country  estates,  thb  as- 
tern has  beeniblfewed  oat,  and  greatly  to  the  benefit  o^both 
landlord  and  tenant.  The  same  has  been  introduced  by  the 
present  proprietor  of  Islay,  with  his  wonted  liberality  and 
judgement. 
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SECTION  v.— COTTAGES. 

Plans  and  Expence. — ^The  cottages  in  the  Hebrides 
are  almost  universally  so  miserablei  both  in  plan  and 
execution,  that  thej  deserve  mention  only  as  proo6 
that  a  sensible  and  sagacious  race  of  men  may,  by  a 
combination  of  unfavourable  circumstances,  not  only  be 
gradually  brought  to  endure  deprivations,  which  to  their 
equals  in  other  countries  would  seem  intolerable,  but 
also,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  may  lose  the  power,  and 
even  the  will  of  surmounting  them.  Three-fourths  of 
the  forty  thousand  cottagers  of  these  Isles  live  in  hovels 
which  would  disgrace  any  Indian  tribe ;  and  many  of 
them  are  found  on  islands  of  the  first  rank  in  point  of 
population  and  extent.  At  least  seven  thousand  of  the 
natives  of  Lewis  (for  instance)  know  nothing  of  a  chim- 
ney, gable,  glass  window,  house  flooring,  or  even  hearth 
stone,  by  their  own  experience  at  home  \  and  what  we 
call  their  furniture,  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  wretched 
and  scanty  beyond  description,  corresponding  with 
-iheir  shabby  exterior. 

On  this,  as  well  as  on  several  other  points  connected 
with  an  agricultural  report,  any  account  of  the  presoit 
state  of  the  Hebrides  yrould  be  a  mere  waste  of  time. 
It  is,  therefore,  better  to  point  out  what  is  worthy  of 
imitation,  and  what  ought  to  be  done,  than  to  hold  up 
the  actual  condition  of  these  people  to  public  pity  or 
contempt. 

In 
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In  the  Island  of  Isby,  great  improvements  liave  late- 
ly been  made  in  plans  and  the  materials  of  cottages. 
They  are  now  composed  of  stone  and  day,  hilled  with 
lime*  and  roofed  with  heath,  fern,  or  straw.  The  last 
is  .allowed  only  where  the  first  mentioned  cannot  be 
procured^  THe  roof  is  sometimes  covered  with  tyles ; 
and  if  with  common. thatchj  it  is  well  put  on^  and  fixed 
wkh  heather  ropes  and  pins,  not  with  ropes  of  straw, 
and  stones  pendent  from  the  tops  of  the  walls.  The 
mside  has  in  general  a  family  room,  divided  by  a  deal 
partition  from  the  kitchen,  and  cellar  or  store  room. 
The  garret  is  allotted  to  lumber  9/  different  kinds.  A 
opttage  of  this, description  costs  si3x>ut  L.20  j  the  cottar 
himself  furnishing  the  stones,  mortar,  and  carriage. 

In  Cigha,  some  comfortable  cottages,  on  agoodphn, 
have  lately  been  built.  They  are  two  and  two,  with 
one  gable-wall  containing  two  chimnies,  (one  at  each 
side)  sufficing  for.  both  houses.  By  this  means  the 
cottages  are  built  at  less  expence  ^  and  they  stand  firmer 
when  united  than  they  would  singly  against,  the  vio- 
lence of  the  storms.  Attention  is  paid  to  having  large 
and  sufficient  windows  in  the  side  walls,  not  -in  the 
roofe,  and  also  to  having  the  doors  towards  the  quarters 
of  the  compass  whence  the  winds  blow  least  furiously 
in  the  tempestuous  seasons  of  the  year. 

Colkmsay  has  also  some  good  cottages;  but,firom  the 
great  distance  from  wood,  their  expence  must  be  consi- 
derable. CoU  and  Ulva,  and  some  few  of  the  smaller  isles, 
as  well  as  some  parts  of  the  Clanranald  estate  in  Uist, 
are  of  late  much  improved  in  this  respect ;  and  Lord 
Macdonald's  estate,  in  Skyej  promises  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample oCG^gh^  8|nd  Islay. 

,No 
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Ko  txktTtger  AxyvM,  be  permitted  to  buHd  a  bouse 
wkhottt  the  concurrence  and  superimendance  of  some 
person  appointed  by  the  proprietor,  and  none  ought 
ever  to  thatch  his  honse  widi  stnrav  in  the  commoit 
way*  Snch  thatch  is  never  water  tight,  and  lasts  no 
longer  than  eight  or  nine  months ;  indeed,  it  is  fte* 
qn^mly  carried  off  by  the  first  equinoctial  gale  that 
chances  to  assail  it,  and  raiely  stands  a  complete  win- 
ter. 

In  a  country  destitute  of  day  labourers,  and  where 
cottaigers  might  prove  extensively  useful,  it  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  to  have  good  accommodation  and 
encouragement  fer  that  description  of  men.  Accord- 
ingly, we  find  them  on  a  good  footing  in  Ishy,  Qigfaat 
and  Colldasay,  and  in  a  few  more  blands,  where  they 
are  sure  of  constant  employment  and  regukor  wages. 
No  laitn  of  considerable  extent  can  well  dispense  with 
diese  persons,  whose  families  become  very  necessary  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  whose  work  isof  cssen* 
tial  useut  those  most  critical  periods  of  the  farmer's  an- 
mial  toih  which  decide  hh  reputation  and  fbitune* 
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Thb  want  of  bridges  is  muck  fAt  throujg^  the  laiger 
Htbrides»  and  cannot  easily  be  remedied  in  the  preaent 

state 
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Skate  oi^heir  agricukiire  and  population.  The  Isles  of 
Skje,^^f  and  Lewis,  would  require  two  hundred 
kchto  cost  1j«50  at  an  average)  for  supporting 
the  regular  coniinimtcatkin  which  the  roads  through 
their  difl&rent  districts  demand.  Two  hundred  more 
will  scarcely  suffice  fior  Isby,  Jura>  the  Utits,  and  the 
smaller isles}  andtheseatan  averageof  L.25  each,  add- 
ed to  the  eocpence  of  the  bridges  of  the  larger  islands, 
maldng  a  sum  total  of  ftfteen  thousand  pounds,  cannot 
be  esepected  to  receive  a  speedy  completion. 

In  the  island  of  Isby,  we  found  twenty-two  bridges, 
some  of  them  of^consideraUe  size,  well  built,  and  in  good 
repair.  One  betweai  Bowmore  village  and  Laggan  Bay 
is  a  rarity  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  being  built  of  (»st- 
iron,  and  very  light  and  elegant.  It  cost  about  L,140 
Sterling,  of  which  sum  Shawfield  paid  a  considerable 
part*  It  has  stood  several  years,  though  built  over  a 
considerable  stream,  and  upon  a  soft  fotmdation.  The 
new  roads  in  Skye  and  Mull  gradually  receive  hand- 
some stone  bridges.  Near  the  inn  of  Broadfbrd  in 
Strath,  on  Lord  Macdonald's  esute  in  Skye,  there  was 
built  last  season  a  very  elegant  bridge  of  three  arches, 
and  that  island  will  soon  have  many  more  of  equal  or 
superior  size  to  boast  of.  In  point  of  roads  and  bridges, 
indeed,  sotoe  of  the  Hebrides,  especially  those  which 
belong  to  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen  whom  we  have 
already  named  as  promoters  of  this  country's  welfarej 
are  not  much  behind  other  remote  districts  of  our  em« 
pire.  The  traveller  is  however  sometimes  mortified  and 
disappointed  in  this  respect.  Who  would  expect,  for 
instance,  that,  on  landing  from  Oban  at  Achnaci  aig  in 
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Mull,  on  a  journey  to  that  beat  peopled,  mostilertile^  and 
valoable  part  of  that  grtat  island^  viz*  the.. district  of 
Ross>  he  should  leam^  that  there  is  no  ridaUe  road^  and 
that  should  he  attempt  walkasg  on  fioot  the  thirty  miles 
to  the  ferty  of  icol6ikill».  hb  progress  must  deputed  np* 
Oft  the  state  of  the  torrents  in  his  way  i  .Hemay  be 
either  drovmed^  or  detained  for  days,  on  a  xoad.irhich 
does  not  possess  a  single  bridge  that  can  be  depeaded 
upon*  The  inconveniencies  Tesdting  from  this  pc«c»> 
riousness  of  commnnicationi  on.  a  road  by  which  the 
newspapers  and  letters  stust  be  carried,-  are  many  and 
great ;  and  similar  obstacles  exist  in  Lewis^  Harris,  and 
several  other  Hebridian  districts. 

All  the  bridges  worth  mentioning  in  the  Isles  are 
built  of  stone  and  lime.  Woodand  ironlast  bntavety 
short  time  in  this,  climate,  for  the  redtons  which  we 
have  frequendy  mentioned;  mo  that  these  materials  can- 
not be  used  to  advantage  in  any  public  workb  The 
stone  almost  universally  employed,  h  either  gpranite  or 
the  harder  species .  of  limestone  or  of  sdustus,  which 
abounds  in  the  Argyleshire  Hebrides,  and. is  .more  trac- 
table than  granite. 

Floodgate  bridges  occur  now  and  then  in  the  West- 
em  Isles,  principally  in  places  recovered  fiiom  wvter, 
or  to  which  high  spring-tides  have  occasional  access. 
These  bridges  Tire  generally  composed  of  earth  or  day, 
faced  with  stone,  of  considoable  breadth,  so  as  to  be 
nearly  impenetrable  to  wattef^,  of  various  heights  and 
lengths  according  to  circumstances,  but  aU  furnished 
with  flood-gates,  which  open  for  the  .out-going  and  shnt 
against  the  incoming  water.    There  is  nothing  peculiar 

in 
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in  their  construction.  The  most  complete  are  those 
bulk  in  Mzf  at  Gruinart  by  Shawfield,  and  on  some 
parts  of  Lord  Macdonald's  and  of  Cbnranald's  estates 
in  Uist. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


OCCUPATION. 


In  former  times,  the  great  objects  of  Hebridian  pro> 
prietorsi  were  power  and  security ;  and  accordingly  they 
granted  their  lands  in  the  manner  best  calculated  for 
those  ends,    Hamlets  were  huddled  closely  together^  in 
places  most  convenient  for  the  chieftain  to  have  his 
people  ready  for  attack  or  defence :  Thepropei^ty,  whe* 
ther  com  or  cattle,  was  mixed  together,  without  any 
inclosures  or  subdivisions ;  which  gave  to  all  parties 
concerned  the  same  strong  motives  for  their  safety. 
The  state  of  property  was  so  precarious,  that  no  land- 
lord ever  ventured  upon  agricuhural  improvements,  but 
contented  himself  with  bare  subsistence  for  his  depend- 
ents, in  the  same  manner  as  his  ancestors  had  done,  and 
his  neighbouring  rivals.  The  land  was  occupied  in  con^ 
mon  by  the  lower  classes,  who  paid  rents  almost  wholly 
in  kind,  and  in  proportion  to  the  souming  of  cattle,  or 
the  quantity  of  grain  which  it  was  {Ht>per  to  sow  in  k, 

or 
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cr  which  k  was  esdinated  to  prodace.  This  system  pre- 
vailed until  the  Sevohition ;  and  its  remauns  may  be 
traced  at  the  present  day. 


SECTION    r. — SIZE    OF   FARMS. 

Excepting  the'  island  of  Gigha,  and  a  small  portion 
of  Islay,  Mulli  and  Collonsay,  no  farms  in  the  Hebrides 
are  let  in  measured  acres.  Many  of  them>  indeed} 
amount  in  extent  to  a  number  of  square  miles,  and  se- 
veral thousand  square  acres,  that  pay  but  a  trifling  rent 
to  the  proprietors ;  while  others  are  rented,  perhaps,  as 
high  as  any  land  in  the  highlands. 

In  estimating  the  size  of  Hebridian  farms,  the  com- 
mon plan  is  to  attend  to  three  leading  objects :  first, 
the  number  of  live-stock  which  the  farms  in  question  can 
maintain  ^  secondly,  the  number  of  bolls  of  grain  which 
can  be  sown,  or  of  ploughs  requisite  for  their  tillage ; 
and,  thirdly,  the  quantity  of  kelp  that  can  be  made  up- 
on them.  Of  late  years  some  of  the  more  extensive 
isles,  as  Skye,  Lewis,  Mull,  and  Jura^  have  been  par- 
tially put  under  sheep  stocks  ;  and  from  the  nature  of 
their  change,  and  the  enormous  fluctuation  of  the  mar- 
kets, cannot  as  yet  be  quoted  in  a  report  of  this  kind 
with  any  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy.  Most  of  them 
are  not  half-stocked,  others  have  been  overstocked,  and 
a  few  are  doing  tolerably  well,  where  the  range  is  great 
and  the  climate  mild.  Were  we  to  hazard  an  average 
rental  of  Hebridian  farms,  it  may  be  fixed  at  nearly  five 
shillings  for  each  sheep,  and  one  pound  five  shillings 
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for  each  fuU  grown  coir  that  they  am  mamtsni.    Tlie 
idou^gate  of  arable  la&d  varies  fi«m  tireWe  to  nxty 
^unds  per  annum,  according  to  the  drcusnstancies  of 
the  different  Isles. 

The  size  of  &rins  in  Islay,  which  in  thb,  as  well  as 
in  many  other  points,  must  be  considered  as  the  leading 
one  of  the  larger  islands,  is  equal,  upon  the  whole,  to 
that  of  well  managed  estates  in  other  parts  of  Scotlasid  ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  the  example  will  be  followed^  ex- 
cepting upon  the  kdp  estates.  The  size  of  tacksme&s 
fsu-ms  upon  that  fine  island  varies  from  a  rental  of  two 
hundred  to  fifty  pounds  per  annum,  and  of  tenants  pos- 
sessions from  twenty  to  seven  pounds  Sterling.  The 
system  of  letting  to  subtenants,  paying  betweep  1n2  and 
L.5,  has  been  very  properly  dropt  in  Islay,  and  wiU  gra- 
dually disappear,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  the  other  He- 
brides. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  Hehridian  landlords 
had  some  way  of  providing  for  the  surplus  pppulatioB 
of  their  estates,  to  whom  they  are  in  the  present  tinies 
obliged  to  give  lands,  as  the  only  means  of  supfkortii^ 
them.  Agriculture  can  never  thrive,  while  those  land- 
lords m,ust,  from  ipotives  of  humanity,  parcel  out  their 
lands  in  very  tricing  portions  tp  their  tenants'  families, 
^ho  have  neither  skill,  capital,  nor  any  othei^  possible 
means  of  improving  them.  It  is  easy  for  a  stranger  to 
declaim  against  the  barbarous  and  inhuman  custooi  of 
turning  many  hundred  individuals  out  of  their  posses- 
sions, in  order  to  make  room  for  one  scientific  farmer's 
family,  or  perhaps  for  a  shepherd  and  his  dog  \  and  it 
is  equally  easy  to  descant  pathetically  upon  the  gented 
tacksmens  housesj  which  after  ages  of  elegance  and  hos- 
pitality 
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pkalkf  are  oMr  in  nihisy  and  their  owners  converted 
into  cdoimon  tenants,  or  cottars  and  day-labourers. 
Bat  the  man  who  reflects  for  a  mcmient  upon  the  actual 
sitoatiott  of  this  region,  will  perceive  the  absurdity  of 
sudi  declamations.  The  proprietors  in  question  never 
drive  away  their  people  but  in  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity. These  cases  are  frequently  so  urgent,  that  it 
would  be  the  height  of  cruelty  to  dontinue  the  people 
in  their  possessions  in  the  way  they  themselves  would 
wish.  Ever  since  the  introduction  of  poutoes,  the 
smallpox  inoculation,  and  since  the  cessation  of  the  dis- 
trictal  wars  and  feuds  between  the  different  clans,  the 
population  of  these  islea  has  increased  in  a  degree  and 
proportion  superior  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  our 
country.  Some  of  the  isles.  North  Uist,  Tyree,  and 
Eigg,  for  instance,  have  more  than  doubled  their  popu^ 
lation  within  the  last  sixty  years.  The  second  of  these 
isles  just  mentioned,  consisting  of  twelve  thousand  acres, 
of  which  two  thousand  are  water,  rock,  or  marsh,  main- 
tains a  population  of  three  thousand  two  hundred  souls; 
consequently  three  acres  support  one  Tyrian  inhabitant. 
But  that  small  island  pays  to  the  Duke  of  Argyle  a 
yearly  rent  of  about  three  thousand  pounds  Sterling, 
the  price  of  kelp  included ;  so  that  three  acres  pay  one 
pound  of  rent,  and  feed  one  native.  The  maintenance 
of  each  individual  in  the  Hebrides  cannot  be  calculated 
at  less  tham  five  pounds  annually,  or,  which  is  now  the 
same  thing,  two  bolls  of  meal  at  thirty  shillings  per  boll, 
fbnr  boUs  of  potatoes  at  six  shillings,  and  the  value  of 
sixteen  shillings  in  clothing,  shoes,  and  other  necessa- 
ries, exclusively  of  education. 
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Now,  if  the  island  of  Tyree  raises  axmuallya  quantity 
of  produce  sufficient  for  the  mabtenance  of  three  tbou- 
sand  two  hundred  tnhadntants,  and  the  payment  of  three 
thousand  pounds  of  ^ent  to  the  pnqyrietior,  making  a 
total  of  nineteen  thousand  pounds  per  aunumj  each 
acre  which  b  turned  to  account  must  produce  the  yalue 
of  about  twp  pounds  Sterling.  Su|q)Osing  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Argyle  were  to  dispossess  and  turn  (^two 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  leave  the  possession  of  the 
land  to  the  remaining  twelve  hundred,  who  are  un^piefr- 
tionably  competent  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  and  agri- 
cnltpre  of  the  island  better  than  these  are  managed  at 
present,  excepting  the  kelp  mannfatcture  (which  might 
be  a  separate  business  altogether)  it  is  evident  that  the 
isle  cotild  afford  a  far  higher  rent,  and  tluit  the  diqiosi* 
sessed  population,  now  consuming  L.  10,000  worth  year- 
ly,  would  £iure  better  in  any  other  way  than  in  their, 
present  crowded  state. 

The  Duke  df  Argyle,  however,,  like  many  other  He* 
bridian  proprietors,  cannot  adopt  at  once  a  sjrstem  which 
must  be  extremely  harsh  and  cruel  in  the  first  instance ; 
nor  can  he,  however  desirous  of  promoting  his  own  ad- 
vantage, as  well  as  the  best  interests  of  his  tenants  and' 
of  the  country  in  general,  extend  the  size  of  the  farms 
by  dispossessing  the  two  thousand  poor  creatures,  who 
are  now  a  dead  weight  upon  them. 

Mx^  McLean  of  Coll  might  let  as  a  sheep-walk  his 
large  island  of  Rum,  containing  upwards  of  twenty 
ithousand  Scotch  acres  at  a  profit  of  several  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  to  two  or  three  farmers,  instead  of 
the  present  three  hundred  and  fifty  inhabitants  whq 
possess  it  for  a  mere  trifle,  could  he  find  any  means  of 
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proriding  for  these  poor  people  consistent  with  his  pa- 
trio&m  and  humanity.  But  although  he  has  been  for 
some  years  looking  out  for  eligible  situations  for  these 
persons,  who  are  more  and  more  crowded  every  year, 
and  consequently  must  gain  by  being  removed  from  an 
island  on  which  they  cannot  possibly  rabe  a  comfort- 
able subsistence,  yet  he  has  not  hitherto  been  successful* 
Few  men  have  had  more  trouble  in  this  respect,  and 
none  has  less  deserved  it. 

It  is  as  unfair,  therefore,  a(s  it  is  nugatory,  to  charge 
the  Hebridian  proprietors  indiscriminately  with  inhu* 
manity  to  their  people,  or  with  want  of  judgment  in 
the  management  of  their  estates,  because  glaring  abuses 
of  the  description  now  stated  are  frequently  met  with. 
The  nobleman  last  quoted,  Lord  Macdonald,  Sbawfield, 
and  indeed  all  the  great  proprietors,  and  many  of  the 
secondary  order,  sacrifice  a  large  proportion  of  their  in- 
comes to  the  necessities  of  their  people,  by  preserving 
-small  instead  of  extensive  subdivisions  of  farms  of  which 
their  estates  are  susceptible.  This  must  continue  to 
be  the  case,  until  a  general  anlelioration  of  system  shall 
gradually  take  place ;  and  of  that  amelioration  Shaw- 
field  and  a  few  others  are  yearly  setting  the  example  *. 

From 


*  Some  very  good  remarks  oii^  this  subject  occur  in  a 
pamphlet  written  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Earl  of  Selkirk, 
^*  On  the  Causts  and  Consequences  af  Entigrations  from  tkt 
Highlands  of  Scotland^*  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted,  that 
this  acute  and  patriotic  nobleman  did  not  take  a  more  mi- 
nute survey  of  these  districts  before  publishing  his  work ;  for 
he  would  have  found,  in  that  case,  some  reasons  for  changing 
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From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  is  plain  that  ve 
cannot  enter  into  the  patriotic  alarm  so  pathetically  rais- 
ed by  different  well-^neanmg  men,  upon  the  present 
state  of  the  Hebrides  and  the  highlaiidsy  with  respe^ct 
to  the  size  of  farms.}  nor  can  we  at  all  join  in  the  rea- 
sonings of  the  late  reverend  and  respectable  Dr  Smith 
in  his  report  of  Argyleshirei  respectizig  the  danger 
which  the  country  runs  of  being  depopulated  by  the 
introduction  of  large  farms.  The  fact  is,  that  tliere  is 
not  the  smallest  symptom  of  depopulation,  or  of  a  ten- 
dency to  it,  visible  in  the  Hebrides,  which,  on  the  con- 
trary, increase  their  population  annually  in  a  most  strik- 
ing proportion.  By  enlarging  the  fiurms  in  one  part, 
j|nd  contracting  them  in  other  parts,  of  thjs  extensive 
region,  according  to  cu*curostanceS|  of  which  only  those 
people  who  are  on  the  spot  can  be  competent  judges, 
it  is  possible  to  find  abundance  of  room  and  of  occupa- 
tion for  five  times  the  present  population  of  those  isles ; 
and  there  is  little  doubt  of  this  event  one  day  taking 
place. 

It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  manufactures  could 
be  established  in  some  of  the  large  islands  ^  but  so 
many  obstacles  present  themselves,  that  our  hopes, 
we  must    confess,    are   not  very  sanguine  on  that 

head* 


his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity/  of  emigrations  from  the  coun- 
.try,  taken  collectively  ;  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
justness  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  particular  portions  of 
lU  There  ought  to  be  an  emigration  from  Icolmkill  and 
Tyree;  but  it  should  be  to  Mull  or  Skye,  not  to  America; 
also  from  Rum  and  Cannay;  but  they  ought  to  be  to 
LewiSy  &c* 
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head  ^.  The  fisheries  are  too  precarious  for  the  con- 
stant employment  of  men  who  have  no  capitali  nor 
means  of  supporting  their  families  while  they  them« 
selves  are  at  sea ;  so  that  an  improved  system  of  occu- 
pying the  industry  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Hebridian 
population  in  agriculture  in  its  different  branches^  is  the 
only  grand  means  of  relief  under  the  present  circum* 
stances  of  that  country. 

Grazing  farmsi  whether  for  sheep  or  cattle,  must  gr»- 
dually  be  enlarged ;  and  kelp>  or  merely  agricultural 
fiurms,  must  as  naturally  become  limited  and  confined 
in  point  of  extent.  The  great  difficulty  is  to  find  room 
far  the  small  tenants  on  the  fertile  districts,  in  the  7/? ran 
timet  until  they  can  maintain  their  families  by  improv- 
ing waste  lands,  or  by  some  other  mode  of  industrious 
employment ;  while  their  former  possessicnis,  instead  of 
groaning  under  twenty  or  thirty  families,  might  be 
turned  to  better  account  by  one  substantial  fanner  and 
four  cottars  or  day4abourers.  But  this  difficulty, 
though  great,  is  not  insurmountable,  as  we  shall  see 
when  we  describe  the  different  islands  in  detaiL 
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After  what  we  have  already  mentioned  on  the  te* 
nures  and  the  different  descriptions  of  possessors  of 

landj 


•  The  opinion  here  hinted  will  be  furtlicr  illustrated  a(- 
lermards  in  its  proper  place. 
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land,  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  very  particular  on  this  sec- 
tion.    The  character  of  the  richer  and  better  educated 
fanners,  commonly  styled  gentlemen  farmers,  b  highly 
respectable,  and  indeed  inferior  to  that  of  no  order  of 
their  fellow  citizens.    They  have  all  the  hospitality  of 
men  in  an  early  stage  of  scyciety,  joined  to  the  elegance 
communicated  by  intercourse  with  polished  and  enlight- 
ened nations :  To  the  good  humour  and  frankness  of 
their  Irish  neighbours,  they  add  the  sagacity,  acute- 
ness,  and  correct  manners  of  the  Scottish  character. 
Far  superior  to  people  in  the  same  situation  in  other 
*  parts  of  our  empire,  both  in  point  of  manners  and  of 
real  intelligence,  they  always  make  a  good  figure  in 
every  station  in  which  they  are  placed.    It  is  only  at 
home,  and  under  the  numerous  disadvantages  to  which 
they  are  liable  as  farmers,  that  they  appear  in  an  unfa- 
vourable point  of  view,  the  reasons  of  which  we  have 
already  detailed,  and  fortunately  they  gradually  vanish. 
It  is  far  from  our   intention  to  state  any  thing  in  a 
public  report,  which  can  give  a  candid  mind  any  rea^ 
sonable  grounds  of  offence;  and,  therefore,  in  what 
struck  us  this  season  as  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
lower  tenants,  the  subtenants,  and  cottars,  through  the 
Hebrides,  w^  shall  be  brief  and  frank.     It  is  almost  su- 
perfluous to  premise  that  our  description  admits  of  many 
exceptions,  both  with  regard  to  the  individuals  of  whom 
we  treat,  and  of  the  landlords  on  whose  estates  they 
dwell :  But  the  following  geiieral  facts  are  accurate. 
They  seem  indeed  to  clash  with  our  former  observations 
upon  the  character  of  the  common  Hebridian,  and  his 
attachment  to  his  native  country,  as  well  as  his  marked 
and  deep  rooted  love  of  landed  possessions;  but  this  is 
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^iparent  only»  not  reaL  The  vary  circumstances  al« 
laded  to  embitter  his  mindy  where  lelaes  are  not  grant? 
cd,  and  where  a  csqiriciotts  and  desultory  species  of  ma« 
iia^[ement  is  adopted  by  his  landlord.  He  cannot  air 
ways  distinguish  between  the  liberty  which  every  Bri* 
top  enfoys^  of  disposing  at  pleasure  of.  his  own  proper* 
ty>  and  the  occasional  abuse  or  perversion  of  that  liber* 

ty. 

The  bond  of  c(mnection>  and  the  ties  of  clanship^ 
which  lastely  subsisted  between  those  tenants  and  their 
bndlords,  and  the  gentlemen  tacksmen,  are  dissolved. 
In  many  cases,  indeed,  they  are  replaced  by  a  sjHrit 
of  jealousy  and  hatred.    Discontent  and  a  desire  of 
change,  are  almost  universal.    Th^  ancient  attachment 
to  church  and  state  is  grown  very  feeble ;  so  that  these 
people  would  become  methodists  and  Americans  witK^ 
out  any  hesitation,  could  th^  better  their  fortunes  by  the 
exchange.    Without  fixed  or  definite  ideas  concerning 
any  fiulure  in  duty  in  their  clergy,  they  gradually  re» 
lax  in  their  respect  for  diem,  and  have  no  small  hanker- 
ing after  the  pestilent  fellow8,-who,  under  the  names  of 
different  sectaries,  lately  ingendered  by  our  follies  and 
wantonness,  swarm  over  these  neglected  regions.  With^ 
out  any  original  tendancy  to  Mgotry,  or  indeed  any  se- 
rious attachment  or  predilection  for  any  specific  articles 
of  faith,  they  frequently  indulge  in  a  disputatious  vein 
of  religious  omtroversy.    This,  with  political  specula- 
tionsy  some  of  which  would  astonish  a  man  not  accus- 
tomed  to  the  amazing  powers  of  the  common  Hebridian 
in  conversation,  interlarded  with  reflexions  upon  the 
character  and  conduct  of  their  superiors,  and  upon  the 
hardships  of  their  own  condidon,  fill  up  their  leisure 

hours. 
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hours.  They  have  an  ide^,  (perhapft  not  altog^tlkef 
ehimerkal)  that  they  desierve  <«•  better  'fete  thtiri  thai 
which  Is  &Ueti  to  their  Itut^  and^that^  as  thebek  iMMien 
and  the  best  tailors  in  the  v^o^ld,  they  ought  to  fn^Vf 
many  advantages  now  denied  them.  Nothing  can  con** 
viace  them  that  poor  people  in  other  couiiffies  ^ant 
Ike  benefit  of  leases,  and  are  turned  out  of  theii'  famd^ 
or  pressed  into  the  navy  and  decoyed  into  the  armyi 
or,  in  short,  suffer  all  the  samedtstressesyreBolting  Shorn 
ibdolen€e>  poverty,  or  misfortune,  precisely  Hke  thenk 
selves.  They  always  suspect  that  they  are  pbculiarl^ 
ill^^eated,  and  *:  live  under  an  migratefol  govennneni 
and'/ipp^essive  landkn^dss.  In  silppdrt^  df  diese  ohorgds^ 
ahey  ihention  the>  sak  laws,  the  custozti^hoiise  and  excite 
regulatiohs^;  and,  above  ail,  the  pressing  of  sa&ors,  tJsA 
ieamess  qfland^  and  the  shortness,  or  atsdliOe  wakt,  cf 
leases* 

It  is  unpleasant  to  find  tbese  traits  of  dlaracter  gain* 
ing  upon  a  portion  of  our  fellow  ckizens,  who  are  aa 
virtuous  snd  valuable  ;<  race  of  men  in  all  other  respects 
as  can  be  named  in  the  world  ;.but  it  is  gradfying  4s6 
to  observe  the  contrast  afibrded  by  the  stale  of  living, 
and  by  the  opinions  common  to  the  same  people,  upon 
some  particular. prc^ertieff^  The  stranger,  after  residing 
for  weeks  on  an  island  containing  many  thousand  inha- 
bitantsy  after  conversing  with  all  ranks,  and  making 
every  proper  inquiry  into  the  management  of  the  diB^^ 
tricts,  hears  only  the  language  of  praise.  That  language 
is  indeed  varied  and  modified,  according  to  circumstan- 
ces ;  but  still  it  is  limited  between  the  bounds  of  calm  ap- 
probation, and  those  of  rapturous  applause  and  grati- 
tude. He  is  told  that  the  proprietor  understands  busi- 
ness. 
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ne«S|  aad  finds  the  discharge  of  his  duty  to  himself)  to 
his  ten^mcs^atid  to  his  coontryicombine  to  promote  hisin* 
terest )  and  that  therefore  he  gives  reason  Ale  leases,  raises 
his  rental  gradually  and  moderatelfi  prefers  the  best  idefo 
h^  caii  fiiid  in  all  the  stations  in  his  power,  imposes  no 
vexatious  clauses  oi*  stipulations  upon  his  tenants  in 
their  leases ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  improves  tihe  soil  and 
climate  by  planting  trees,  and  constructing  drains,  and 
teaches  them  to  turn  their  lands  to  the  best  advantage, 
as  a  friend  and  father  tvould  do  ;  oppresses  no  man  ; 
scorns  deceit  and  duplicity ;  and,  in  a  word,  proves  b6th 
by  prec^,  influence,  and  example,  an  ornament  to  so» 
ciety,  and  a  blessing  to  his  grateful  people. 

The  same  stranger  crosses  the  ferry  to  another  island. 
How  sadly  is  the  voice  of  the  Hebridian  tenant  reverse 
ed !  He  learns  with  regret,  that  many  hundred  families' 
or  individuals  pine  in  mbery,  without  either  the  power 
of  earning  a  comfortable  livelihood  where  they  are^  or 
the  means  of  procuring  situations  elsewhere.  They  ai« 
tenants  at  will,  without  leases,  without  definite  bounda- 
ries of  landed  possessions,  without  anything,  excepting 
debts,  which  they  can  call  their  own ;  and,  alas  I  with, 
out  any  prospect  before  them  but  beggary  and  the 
grave. 

The  number  of  farmers  or  possessors  of  land,  and  not 
proprietors,  in  the  Hebrides,  amounts  to  about  twenty 
thousand ;  dt  whom  three  fourths,  or  fifteen  thousand, 
witl^  their  fiuniUes,  depend  entirely  upon  the  produce 
of  their  rented  possessions,  aild  subsist  for  nine  months 
of  the  year  chiefly  upon  potatoes.  No  portion  of  Great 
Britain  msuiitains  such  a  population  at  so  cheap'a  rate ; 
and  none  has  supplied  so  liberally  to  our  anay  and  navy 

the 
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the  very  best  men  of  which  they  consist*  The  propor- 
tion of  Hebridians  who  earn  their  livelihood  by  trader 
fisheries,  or  manufactures,  is  surprisingly  small,  and  by 
no  means  on  the  increase. 

One  great  want  ovor  all  these  districts,  is  that  of  em« 
ployment  for  the  men  in  winter,  and  for  the  women 
and  children  all  the  year  round.  On  some  of  the  isles. 
it  is  true,  the  first  mentioned,  manure  their  lands  with 
sea  weeds  in  the  winter  months,  azi^d  the  unhappy  fe- 
males are  obliged  to  submit  to  the  most  laborious  and 
degrading  occupations,  such  as  carrying  burdens  of  ma- 
nure, peats,  &c.  upon  their  backs  ;  but  no  regular  or 
truly  feminine  employment  is  followed  by  them  ;  and 
accordingly  they  too  often  acquire  slovenly,  indolent  ha- 
bits, and  appear  to  be  depressed  in  mind  and  deformed 
in  person,  by  constant  fatigues  unsuitable  to  their  sex. 

In  consequence  of  the  disadvantages  now  enumerat- 
ed, the  common  run  of  Hebridian  tenants  strikes  a 
stranger  rather  in  an  unfavourable  light;  and  that 
first  impression  is  not  removed  without  making  due  al- 
lowances for  the  embarrassments  and  hardships  with 
which  they  have  to  struggle. 

The  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowlege  in 
the  Highlands  ^md  Isles,  and  of  the  royal  bounty,  (a  do- 
nation of  L.1000  per  annum  destined  to  a  similar  pur- 
pose,) have  unquestionably  done  much  towardis  the 
mortd  improvement  of  these  regions ;  and  it  is  not  here 
Intended  to  deny  that  they  have  produced  a  favourable 
eflfect,  upon  the  whole,  on  the  common  Hebridians. 
But  their  efforts  are  not  uniform,  or  perhaps  such  as  an 
unbiassed  spectator  would  deem  judicious.  In  cases, 
for  instance,  where  the  landlords  are  averse,  either  out 
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of  aiggirdDiness  or  poUcj,  from  procuring  cdncatbn  for 
thdr  leBantfs  lunSies,  the  society  m  question  leaves  all 
Tel^[ioii8  and  mord  instrtiction  to  the  care  of  providence. 
Wheresoever  the  proprietor  contributes  nothing,  and 
where,  of  course,  the  unfortunate  natives  have  greatest  ,^ 

need  of  the  benevolence  and  aid  of  the  society,  every      ^   v^^ 
heip  is  refused,  and  even  the  schools,  which  were  up- 


*  The  expressions  here  used  are  copied  literatim  from  a 
note  written  by  one  of  tke  most  intelligent  and  accomplished 
gcatlomen  in  .the  Hebrides.  He  mentions  instances  of  pa-* 
fishes  and  districts,  especially  in  the  Long  Island,  (excqiting 
Lord  Macdonald  s  proporty,)  wh<;ie  education  is  at  a  miser- 
ably tow  pass  indeed,  and  where  thoMsandi^  willing  to  leani, 
remain  in  total  ignorance irom  the  want  of  schools.  We 
are  very  sorry  (hat  his  description  was  entirely  consistent 
with  the  actual  state  of  th^te  districts  in  summer  1806, 
and  that  we  cannot  as  yet  have  the  pleasure  of  bestowing 
that  unqualified  praise  on  the  society  alluded  to,  which  many 
of  its  memberb  have  always  deserved. 


V 


held  during  the  lives  of  the  preceding  and  better  land-  .  ^ 

lords,  are  removed  ;  the  wretched  natives  are  consignr  ^<>  ^^.^ 

€d  10  ignorance  of  this  world  and  of  the  next:.    Why  ?  *^     ^^-J 

Because  it  is  a  rule  with  the  society  to  allow  a  stated  ^  *' 

sum  for  «very  schoolmaster  yearly,  who  shall  enjoy  a 
house,  fud,  cow^s  grass,  and  a  piece  of  ground  gratis 
from  the  Lord  of  the  manor;  and  because,  where  the 
last  mentioned  great  man  is  disposed  to  keep  his  depen- 
dants in  ignorance  and  slavery,  or  chuses  to  pocket  a 
dozen  pounds  annusdly  rather  than  have  them  other- 
wise, the  society  will  not  interfere  with  hb  plans  of  po-  . 
fitical  economy,'  but  extends  its  liberality  to  quarters 
where  it  is  more  splendid  and  superfluous  ^. 

•H  Tlie 
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The  dergf  are  ofiea  blamed  for  inattention  tn  tb€ 
education  of  the  lower  dassest  and  we  fear»  in.Mne 
instances,  with  reason^  but  it 4s  not  eatjr  for  .them^  in 
their  dissevered  and  remote  situations,  to  arrange  afld 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  executei  any  effectual  ^pbos 
of  improvement.  Tet  this  is,  of  airothers,  the  most 
distnal  inconveniency  under  which  the  Hebrides  grpo^ 
It  bars  the  way  to  agricultural,  as  well  as  to  moral  sifod 
political  advancement,  and  certainly  meritst  in  ^vcry 
point  of  view,  the  most  serious  attention  of  church  and 
state.  In^MUtiality,  and  a  desire  of  doing  good»  wfll 
oblige  us  to  mention  in  this  report,  in  their  proper 
places,  those  islands  whose  inhabitants.  sdSer  most  se- 
verely from  the  want  of  education  j  and  we  trust  that 
the  Society  for  Propagating  Christian  Knowledge!  and 
all  other  societies  connected  with  our  national  welfure, 
will  use  their  influence  towards  removing  an  evil  so 
pregnant  with,  danger  and  disgrace  to  our  country. 

Expressions  like  'these  may  probably  seem  exagg^- 
ated  and  intemperate  to  persons  unacquainted  with  the 
Hebrides  and  west  Highlands,  to  both  of  which  re- 
gions our  present  reasoning  equally  applies.  But  the 
man  who  considers  that,  out  of  a  population  of  nearly 
400,000  souls,  yielding  at  least  twenty  thousand  s(4- 
diers  and  sailors  to  the  British  Empire,  there  is  not 
above  one  in  twenty  who  can  read  or  vtrrite,  or  who  is 
attached  to  his  country  by  any  other  ties  than  merdj 
those  of  habit  and  of  name  (which  are  daily  diminish* 
ing  in-  force)  and  who  is  therefore  liable  to  the  se* 
ductions  of  every  artfal  impostor,  both  with  respect  to 
politics  and  to  religion ;  and  above  all,  who  fancies  {as 
they  aU  do)  that  the  Highlanders  could,  if  united,  con- 
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q^MT  the  ftBt  of  the  British  isbnd,  and  defeat  any 
army  in  the  world : — The  man  who  reflects  on  these 
thkiga  will  nol  talk  lightly  of  the  matter.  He  will 
wkh  firoiki  his  heart  to  gm  these  people,  by  a  suitable 
cdnditibn  and  some  security  for -their  possessions,  a 
stflAce  is  t3kelt  ooitntry,  and  ^rational  and  manly  patri'- 
otism,  ftuitded  upon  a  cOnsdoutfiess  of  the  advanta- 
ges which,  as  Britons,  they  enjoys  advantages  which, 
^^  <>ught  to  know,  they  must  for  ever  forfeit,  if  they 
remove  to  foreign  lands,  or  sacrifice,  with  impious  fu- 
ry, to  vain  theories  of  reform,  the  glorious  constitu*> 
tion  hi  church  and  state,  which  is  the  fundamental 
happiness  of  Britain,  and  the  envy  and  admiration  of 
the  world. 


SECTION  III.— •RENT. 

» 

SpBduLATiVB  men  have  amused  themselves  by  iral- 
cplating  what  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  of  land 
ought  to  be  paid  to  the  proprietor  as  rent  j  but  circum- 
stances vary  so  much  that  no  specific  proportion  can 
perhs^  ever  be  fixed.  Joseph  condescended  upon 
one-fifthof  the  gross  product  of  arable  land  for,  his 
master  Pharaoh's  rents  *,  meaning  the  other  four-fifths 

H  2  to 


*  Genesis,  Chap,  xlvii,  ver.  23,  &c.  Then  Joseph  said 
unto  the  people.  Behold,   I  have  bought  you  this  day,  and 
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totafficefor  the  fivnei^s  soed,  hbaoatf  muMmmet^ 
and  fomwtm  fat  kis  hmStf.   » 

In  oar  tiatfi  nattf  faoAdlords  take  <mMiiitd  or«vii 
aearif  ooeJiidf  oftheproduee^asrai;  and  it  ii«b«<i>- 
«us  that,  in  some  caaes»  it  majrlieniofre'eijaataldeto 
take  ane-fadf  tban  in  otkan  one^fiMu    A  kfelfi  lann, 
ftir.imtance,  on  frtach  one  Inukbed  tont  tf  dfat  cMti» 
niodity  niaf  be  anannfiKtiired^  at  die  rate  of  two  poimA 
per  ton,  receives  at  maiicet  fifteen  ponnda  dear  pfofi^ 
after  paying  fitj^  and  insurance,  &c.  per  tooy-^A 
Hfteeii  hnndred  poonds  profitf  widi  enty  a  deduction  of 
two  hundred  pounds,  the  manniaijturing  price :  Of  Ae 
thirteen  hundred  pounds  resuking  as  the  fiomer^i  pre^ 
fit,  he  has  only  the  fifth  of  the  total  produce,  or  the' 
price  of  twenty  tons  at  eighteen  pounds  per  ton,  or  the 
sum  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  pounds  to  pay  as  rent. 
He  pockets  nine  hnndred  and  forty  pounds  per  on- 
»ttm.«— Comparing  a  farm  of  this  description  with  ei- 
ther an  agricukural  or  pastural  one,  we  shall  find  the 
relative  expences  and  the  circumstances  so  very  difile- 
rent,  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  them. 


your  land,  for  Pharaoh,  lo!  hprc  is  seed  for  you,  and  yc 
shall  sow  the  land.-^And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  increase, 
that  ye  shall  give  the  ^h  part  unto  Pharaoh :  and  four 
parts  shall  be  your  own,  for  seed  of  the  field,  and  for  your 
foody  and  for  them  of  your  household^  and  for  food  for  your 
little  ones,  ^c. 
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A  Keip  Farm. 

Creditor.                             Debtor. 

Tods. 

100,  atL.18,  L.1800.    To  making  100  tons. 

atL.2       -       L.200 

0 

0 

To  freight,  insur*> 

ance,&c.atl..l   100 

0 

0 

To  utensils,  riskf  & 

other   incidental 

charges,  at  Iu2    200 

0 

0 

L.500 

0 

0 

Gross  produce        -*   LaSOO    0    0 

Cost        -            -           500    0    0 

Fanner's  gross  profit  L«1S00    0    0 

Deduct  l->5tb  of  L.1800    360    0    0  rent    paid    th^ 

■  I  landlord. 

Leaves        *        -      L*  940    0    0  nett  profit. 


An  Arable  Farm. 

Creditor.  Debtor. 

Bolls. 

1000^atL.l,L.1000.   Labour,  l-5tb,      L.200  0  0 

Seed,  l*5th,             200  0  0 

Maintenance,  l-5th,  200  0  0 

Rent,  l-6th,            20Q  0  0 

L.800  0  Q 

H  8  Gross 
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Gross  produce  LJOOO    0    Q 
Cost  or  expence     800    0    0 


Leav^  L.  200    0    0  or  1 -5th  for  the  farmer's 

family. 

From  this  short  comparison,  it  appears  that  the  kelp 
farm  enables  the  occupant  to  draw  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  gross  produce  as  provision  for  his  fiimilj, 
while  the  agricultural  one  affords  'only  one^fifth*  It  is 
unnecessary  to  insist  upon  any  farther  elucidation  of  so 
plain  a  proposition*     ' 

Land)  in  tl^e  Hebrides,  is  not  always  let  for  mo- 
ney rent,  though  that  practice  is  daily  extendii^g  over 
the  best  managed  of  them.  In  the  kelp  islands,  die 
small  tenants  and  the  subtenants  pay  for  the  lands  which 
they  occupy  with  services,  and  by  manufacturing  kdp. 
On  some  estates  they  pay  much  more  than  the  land 
could  yield ;  and  rather,  indeed,  pay  for  the  employ- 
ment and  the  labour  whidhi  their  teaemeots  secure  for 
them,  than  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  these  tenements 
themselves.  This  is  notoriously  the  case  almost  over 
the  whole  of  the  Long  Island.  Nor  is  the  existence  of 
this  fact  any  proof  of  oppression  or  injustice  in  the 
proprietors.  Land,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  all  our 
manufacturing  and.  commercial  towns  in  Scotland,  is 
also  let,  not  in  proportion  to  its  real  value,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  accommodaticm  which  it  yields^  and  we  find 
acres  not  worth  four  pounds  per  annum,  at  twelve 
miles  distan<!e  from  such  tpwns,  rented  at  ten  or  twelve 
pounds  annually  at  the  distance  of  only  one  or  two 
mUes.    The  clamour  raised  against  Hebridian  proprie- 

•  torsy 
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tors,  therefbrei  on  this  head)  is  very  Qirfair,  for  they  do 
no  more  than  what  all  other  landlords  in  Great  Britain 
practise,  and  indeed  what  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
equity  as  well  as  law.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
that  in  some  instances  the  rents  are  exorbitant,  and  the 
people  are  oppressed,  but  these  are  not  .numerous,  as 
we  shall  see  what  we  come  to  the  account  of  the  dif- 
ferent islands.  ^ 

Collateral  services,  exclusive  of  kelp  manufacturej 
are  rapidly  wearing  out  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  will  very  probably  soon  disappear  ^together. 
These  are  the  casting,  raising,  leading,  or  carrying  of 
peats^  lime,  and  other  bulky  articles,  paying  jbun  fowls, 
sheep,  fish,  and  wqoI}  spinning  or  dressing  certain 
quantities  of  wool  or  flax,  harvesting  hay,  and  shearing 
corn  in  autumn,  thatching  office-houses,  &c.  all  which 
were  stipulatiqns  as  unpleasant  and  teasing  to  the  te- 
nant as  they  were,  generally  speaking,  -expensive  and 
unprofitable  to  the  landlord.  It  was  absurd  to  consi- 
der them  as  forming  no  part  of  the  rait ;  for  the  in- 
comii^  tenant  always  stipulated  for  his  farm  in  the 
full  recollection  and  irritating  anticipatioa-'dF  every  one 
of  them.  Rents  are  paid  osually  at  Whitsunday  and 
Martinmas,  the  periods  at  which  the  tenant  enters  up- 
on the  enjoyment  of  the  grass  and  com  lands  of  his 
farm. 

On  the  kelp  estates  the  land  is  almost  entirely  sacri- 
ficed to  that  manufacture,  and  is  at  best,  with  regard 
to  its  agriculture,  in  a  stationary  condition.  The 
months  of  May,  Jmie,  July,  and  the  first  three  wed» 
of  August,  are  devoted  to  kelp-making,  or  to  shipping 
it.    The  sea  weeds,  which  constituted  nine-tenths  of 

H^  the 
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the  manure  commonly  used^  are  burnt  into  ktip,  in" 
stead  of  beiz:^  laid  upon  tJbte  land ;  the  potatoes  alul 
other  crops  are  neglected^  and  consequently  choaked 
with  weeds'}  th^  cattle  commit  great  depredations  upon 
infield  com  and  gr^ss,  in  consequence  of  the  total  want 
of  inclosures ;  miUrdams^  axul  qther  canals,  are  over- 
grown with  rank  gpss  and  w^eds,  so  that  the  autum-. 
nal  rains  deluge  the  best  fields  of  every  farm ;  the  con* 
tradictory  and  incompatible  labours  of  securing  fuel 
from  the  peat-mosses,  of  shipping  off  ke^j  of  cutting 
and  securipg  hay  and  corn,  of  building  folds  for  cattle, 
of  attending  cattle-^iarkets,  and  repairing  house-thatch, 
march-dykes,  and  what  are  called  indosur^ — ^throng 
all  at  once  upon  the  farmer  in  the  months  of  Septem* 
ber  and  Octob^,  when  the  Atlantic  pours  hi^  inces- 
sant storms  and  torrents  upon  his  head.  He  despairs  of 
overtaking  the  innumerable  demands  upon  his  industry, 
and  sinks  into  a  stupor  and  neglect,  in  which  the  bor* 
rors  of  winter  always  find  him.    In  this  state  of  agri- 
culture, the  land  is  considered  as  pf  no  further  value 
than  merely  to  accommodate  the  kelp  manufacturers 
with  some  milk*  a  few  carcases  of  lean*  aheep,  horses, 
or  cattle,  and  a  wretched  crop  of  barleyi  black  oats, 
and  potatoes*    Turnips,  and  all  other  green  crops  de- 
manding attention  in  sun^mer,  are  (excepting  potatoes) 
quite  out  of  the  qt^tion. 

The  average  rent  of  land  in  Gigha,  Islay,  and  Col- 
lonsayi  and  in  those  ponbns  of  jMull  and  Skye  which 
are  not  possessed  of  kelpi  may  be  estimated  at  fbilr  or 
five  shillings  per  Scotch  acre.  No  land  in  the  He- 
brides, excepting  in  the  inunediate  vicinity  of.  Stomo> 
way,  in  Lewis,  lets  so  high  as  one  pound  ten  shillings 

^terlin^. 
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Sterling.  At  Stornowvy,  some  inclosed  fidds  let  at 
two  poiindA^.  annuaUj)  without  leases  -,  but  this  rent  is 
paid  (or  the  accommodation  of  working  horses,  or  for 
potatoe  plots  for  labourers,,  rather  than  for  the  intrin- 
sic valoe  of  the  land. 

Very  few  estates  have  hitherto  been  let  at  rack-rent^ 
or  offered  either  publicly  or  privately  to  the  highest 
bidder.  The  old  tenants  are  kept  on  most  of  them> 
and  that  too  often  to  the  detriment  of  agriculture,  and 
to  the  heavy  loss  of  the  proprietors.  It  is  true,  that 
nothiqg  inherent  in  their  natures,  or  nothing  that  may 
not  be  surmounted  by  the  exertions  and  example  of  a 
good  master,  stands  in  the  way  of  the  conmuxk  Hebri- 
dian  tenants  iinprovement ;  but  it  most  be  confessed, 
at  the  same  time,  that  such  improvement  cannot  be 
expected  to  advance  with  rapiditg  among  the  present 
race.  Shawfield's  lands,  and  .the  properties  of  Gigha 
and  of  CoUonsay,  are  evidences  of  what  may  be  made 
of  Hebridian  tenants,  and  of  the  compatibility  both  of 
high  rents,  and  of  the  gradual  amelioration  in  condi* 
tion,  as. well  as  of  the  increase  in  numbers  of  people,  on 
Hebridian  estates. 

In  general,  some  clause  and  prestations  in  ordinary 
leases,  to  the  following  effect,  will  prove  highly  advan* 
tageous  both  to  proprietors  and  tenants,  viz. 

The  tenant  is  supplied  with  timber  for  buflding  his 
house  and  offices,  and  gets  melioration  for  all  stone 
and  lime  work  carried  on  with  the  proprietor's  con- 
sent. 

The  tenant  receives  a  premium  per  acre  for  every 
species  of  wild  land  reduced  to  tillage. 

He 
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He  is  not  to  subset  his  lands  without  the  approbation 
of  his  landlord :  not  even  to  his  own  children*  This 
will  prevent  too  minute  subdivisions. 

He  must  not  repeat  the  same  crops,  or  any  sorts  of 
white  crops,  so  as  to  exhaust  the  land  j  but  either  iBd- 
low,  or  cultivate  green  crops/ 

He  ought  to  raise  most  of  his  potatoes  on  waste 
land :  peat-mosses  and  moorbh  grounds  are  well  adapt** 
ed  to  that  purpose. 

He  must  not  thatch  his  houses  with  straw,  but  with 
heather,  fern,  rushes,  reeds,  or  any  other  convenient 
substitutes. 

He  must  preserve  undamaged  the  landlcn-d's  indo* 
sures,  drainS)  and  plantations,  under  the  penalty  of  for- 
feiting Ins  lease ;  and  be  bound  to  inclose  a  specified 
quantity  of  ground  during  the  currency  of  that  lease ; 
for  which  he  shall  be  paid  at  the  expiry  of  it,  should 
he  leave  his  farm. 

He  must  not  destroy  salmon,  or  other  firesh  water 
fish,  in  the  spawning  seascm,  or  suffer  others  to^do  so ' 
on  his  farm. 

He  must  raise  a  certain  quantity  of  flax  or  hemp,  and 
have  a  kitchen  garden. 

He  must  not  keep  usdess  dogs,  vicious  bulls,  or  suf- 
fer any  such  on  his  farm*'  He  nyist  keep  steady  and 
attentive  herdsmen. 

Rents  should  unquestionably  be  paid  at  least  nomi- 
nally in  money.  All  other  denominations  or  modes  of 
payment  are  vexatious  or  oppressive.  Where  it  is  im<> 
possible  to  procure  labourers  in  the  common  way  for 
certain  wages  per  day,  the  landlord  must  contrive  tp 
have  a  proper  number  of  cottars^  on  whose  work  he 

can 
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can  rely.  These  ought  to  be  regularly  paid  in  monef 
or  by  a  note  of  hand  of  their  master  for  the  time  they 
work  under  the  inspection  of  his  grieve  or  directing 
servantj  and  never  have  their  earnings  confounded  with 
the  rent  which  they  may  be  bound  to  pay  him  at  the 
year's  end  for  their  possessions.  Their  names  shoul4 
be  marked  down  in  a  book  kept  by  the  grieve*  and  op* 
posite  to  such  names  may  stand,  the  days,  the  hours,  the 
quantity,  the  quality,  wages,  &c.  of  their  labour,  all  the 
year  round ;  of  which  they  should  ahs'ays  have  a  sight 
on  demand.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  what  an  encourage* 
ment  to  industry  this  simple  and  fair  expedient  has 
proved  on  the  estates  last  mentioned.  In  Gigha  and 
CoUonsay,  dykes  are  built,  drains  are  constructed,  hed- 
ges reared,  and  cottages,  roads,  and  bridges,  erected 
and  repaired  with  amazing  regularity  and  cheapness  on 
this  plan.  No  labourer  need  lose  an  hour  in  the  whole 
season  ;  and  when  any  thing  belonging  to  his  own  to* 
nement  demands  hb  particular  attention,  his  master 
grants  liim  full  liberty  of  absenting  liimself  from  his 
work|  knowing  that  ready  payment  for  every  hour^ 
which  he  works  for  him,  will  soon  bring  him  back 
again.  These  cottars  too  have  their  option  of  working 
by  the  piece  at  a  stipulated  price,  or  by  the  hour  at  a 
certain  rate  per  day.  The  rent  which  is  fixed  upon 
their  tenements  they  pay  in  fact  by  their  industry,  (the 
very  best  medium  possible,)  but  nominally  in  money ; 
and  when  they,  settle  at  the  year's  end  with  their  masv 
ter,  they  receive  a  very  handsome  balance  in  cash,  the 
precise  amount  of  which  they  may  see  in  the  books 
kept  by  the  grieve  on  the  estate.  Persuaded  that  they 
cannot  be  cheated  or  dver-reached.  and  certain  of  beino 

paid 
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paid  fbr  every  moment  industrioiisl*'  applied,  the  He- 
bridian,  prorerUally  lazy  and  unsystematical  in  other  si» 
tuations,  seems  by  the  management  here  recommended 
to  change  his  very  nature.  He  is  punctual  in  paying 
his  debtsi  perseveringiy  and  skilfully  industrious,  and, 
in  one  ^rord,  as  good  a  labourer  as  if  he  were  bred  in 
Yoric  or  East  Lothian. 


SECTION  lY. — TITHE* 

No  tithes  are  paid  in'  the  Hebrides,  or,  indeed,  in 
any  part  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  we  abstain  from 
any  reasonings  upon  them.  The  provision  made  by  our 
laws  for  the  maintenances  of  the  clergy  is  defici^t  in 
almost  every  instance  in  these  isles,  and  accordingly 
every  clergyman  is  under  the  necessity  of  becoming 
farmer  or  drover,  (cattle-dealer,)  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  family.  The  Hebrides  were,  for  the  most  part, 
valued  in  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  the  ministers  of 
the  different  parishes  have  no  legal  claim  to  more  than 
the  fifth  part  of  that  valuation.  The  valuations  were 
ipade  at  the  instance  of  the  proprietors,  who  were  to 
pay  all  public  burdens  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
them :  They  were  of  course  as  low  as  possible,  so  that 
the  livings  in  question  were  even  then  small,  thougb 
comparatively,  at  least ybur  time$  their  present  valu^* 
The  parish  of  North  Uist  pays  the  minister  1200  ;nerks 

Scots, 
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Scocsy  or  L.66.  19s.  M.  Starling,  per  ttuiinn,  iriule  its 
present  rental  may  be  eftimated  at  L.10,000,  i.^.the  ren- 
tal is  to  the  titbe  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  one.  In 
Essex  the  rental  is  to  the  payable  tithe  as  fenr  and  a 
half  to  one>  and  in  some  paita  of  England  still  less  *. 


•*aM 


SBCTIOSV. — ^POOR-RATES,    AND    OTHER    PAROCHIAL 

TAIES. 

There  are  no  poor-rates,  in  the  Bngtish  sense  of  the 
oEpression,  estaldished  in  Scotland.  A  parochid  assess- 
ment maybe  enforced  in  case  of  necessity;  and  one  half 
of  tlie  sum  deemed  requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  must  be  defrayed  by  the  land-owners  or  heritors 
of  the  parish,  mxi  the  other  haif  by  the  rest  of  the 
householders.    The  minister  and  kirk-session  can  pro- 
secute  the  heritors  and  other  parishioners  for  their 
shares  of  this  jntivision  for  the  poor.    -It  is  defrayed  in 
proportion  to  the  valued  rent  of  each  individual's  pro- 
perty.   TUs  regulation  was  passed  into  a  law  in  1740, 
and  has  been  frequently  acted  upon.    The  fond  so  rais- 
ed 


*  Gowiiuuent  has  very  humanely  taken  the  case  of  the 
poorer  cleigy  into  consideration  lately ;  and  it  is  iqtended 
that  no  stipend  in  Scotland  shall  be  under  L,150  Sterling. 
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ed  is  distribated  among  the  poor  by  the  mtAister,  elders, 
and  kirk-session.  In  the  Hebridesj  sach  assessments 
hive  not^et  taken  place ;  and  the  poor  are  supportM 
by  voluntary  donations,  by  alms  granted  to  them  as 
they  beg  through  the  country,  by  collections  made  for 
their  behoof  on  Sundays  and  sacramental  days  in  the 
churches,  by  mort-cloth  or  pall  dues,  by  marriage4i- 
cence  dues,  (which  by  the  way  ought  to  be  abolished,) 
by  fines  levied  from  deliifquents  in  the  church  courts, 
&c.  and  by  allowances  from  some  proprietors  and  their 
relatives  who  attend  to  the  claims  of  reason  and  huma* 
nity.  It  rarely  happens,  indeed,  that  the  poor  suffer 
severely.  The  people  are  very  charitable }  and  although 
most  pf  the  great  landed  proprietors,  and  many  of  the 
smaller  are  non-residefnt,  yet  they  themselves  or  their 
ladies  allow  some  stated  provision  annually  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  poor.  Beggary  is  reckoned  disgraceful  i 
and  accordingly  the  number  of  beggars  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  what  it  IS  in  other  parts  of  our  empire. 
There  are  not  above  1300  individuals  in  all  the  isles 
who'  take  alms  or  accept  of  aid  from  their  parishes ;  and 
these  do  not  at  an  average  receive  above  ten  shillings 
each  per  annum.  The  small  sum  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty  pounds  annually  as  poor-rates,  from  a  population 
of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  souls,  is  perhsq)s  un- 
exampled in  any  Christian  country  in  modem  times. 

It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  resident  femilies 
are  heavily  burdened  with  the  supply  of  clothes  and 
medicines  for  the  poor  of  their  parish,  while  that  duty 
is  entirely  overlooked  and  neglected  6y  those  proprie- 
tors who  are  non-residenL  We  could  name  many  cha- 
ritable and  amiable  £uniUeS|  and  ^specially  females,  who 

""    lay 
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kj  out -oHistdenble  sains  annuallj  m  thb  way  %  bot^as 
oi tentation  has  not  been  their  motive^  and  as  their  per- 
inistion  to  be  publicly  icnown  as  exanqdes  taothers  has 
not  been  obtained  or  asked>  we  leave  them  to  the  ap- 
plauding voke  of  their  vicinity,  and  to  the  dignified 
consctousness  of  virtuiSL  It.  were  to  be  wished>  that«  in 
a  repon  where  medicines  and  surgical  and  medical  aid 
are  peculiarly  expensive,  some  general  assessment  would 
be  adc^ed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  that  means 
could  be  &llen  upon  of  putting  the  truly  charitable 
upon  a  par,  in  respect  of  expence  towards  the  poor,  with 
the  negligent,  the  avaricious,  and  the  unmerdfuL 

In  one  island  and  parish,  the  noble  proprietor  has 
tins  season  granted  the  multures  and  rents  of  all  the 
mills,  amounting  to  a  sum  of  near  three  hundred 
pounds,  to  the  poor.  In  some  adjoining  islands^  no- 
thing of  the  kind  took  fdace  i  and  accordingly  the  most 
dismal  scenes  ensuedf  in  consequence  of  the  great  scar- 
city o£  provisions  wluch  has  prevailed. 

The  parochial  taxes  which  are  paid  in  the  Hdirides, 
besides  mintstar's  stipends,  are  cess,  roadpmoney,  rogue- 
money,  and  schoolmaster's  salary*  Of  all  these  the 
farmers  ought  to  be  relieved  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
groondj  who  might  charge  them  as  part  of  the  gross 
rent  paid  for  their  lands,  and  thus  save  their  tenants  a 
vast  deal  of  perplexity  and  litigation. 

It  is  very  strange  that  men  so  acute  and  humane  as 
the  Ifebridians,  have  not  as  yet  iormed  any  associations 
or  dubsy  by  subscribing  to  which  tor  some  years  a  very 
small  sumf  they  might  secure  themselves  firom  beggastj 
in  sickness  and  in  old  age.  The  sum  of  sixpeaee  »- 
week  for  twenty  year%  would  entitle  subscribers  to  an 

annuity 
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animity  of  seven  er  ei^  pouods  perAMtamin  aiivaiip> 
oedyeanrs}  anadnaitageeiifoyedlif «he members <iftk 
mOar  socUtdes  in  odier  parts  of  our  empin,  end  surelf 
woetbjr  of  attention  in  a  country^  «f  whick  the  nstiires 
are  pecaliarif  exposed  to  accidentSt  iboth  on  acooont  ef 
their  remote  sitmtbn  and  of  their  perUous  empky- 
anents. 


SECTION  VI. — tEASES* 


Thb  general  •currency  or  duratMOi  oS  leases,  on.  the 
ifm^wH  managed  ^st^esj  is  nineteen  or  twenty-one 
years ;  and  those  on  the  second-rate  estates  Tarely  ex* 
ceodveven  ^or  nine.  The  stipulations  are  equally  differ* 
ent*  StmieiuHes  they  are  oppressive  and  impracticaMe*j 
and  consequently  not  only  pernicious,  but  ridiculous 
andiUusory;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  tenants  are 
bmmd  upon>oath  to  apply  a  specified  proportion  of  tfaie 
sea*^weeds  to  manuring  their  lands,  and  the  rest  feo  the 
making  of  kelp ;  a  promise  sinful  to  exact,  because  it 
cannot  beiulfilled,  seeing  no  man  can  eonctly  measure 
or  weigh  the  produce  of  se»-weed  growing  on  his  dieres. 
Sometimes  the  st^nlations  are  grossly  injudicious  and 
siUy,  andindeed  they  4ure  dictated  by  good  sense,  or  an 
acqnaintpnce  with  the  coimtry^  only  onten  or  twdve 
estaits.    £ki  xnai^  isles  no  4easea  are  given  to  the  small 

tenantSj 
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tauMB }  and  these  people  accordingly,  as  might  be  ex* 
pected^  are  miserable  slaves. 

In  one  of  those  i  Jands,  a  poor  tenant  expressed  him* 
sdf  in  strong  terms  i^inst  the  landlord  of  the  estate, 
and  especially  his  advisers,  and  concluded  his  bitter  in- 
vective with  these  words :  «  The  commandments  of 
«  our  Gabat  Mas'i  er  are  only  ten  in  number,  and  a  . 
«  reward  is  offered  if  we  keep  them ;  but  those  of  our 
^  insular  tyrant  here,  who  b  himself  well-meaning  and 
«  easy,  are  fortyHieven  (the  clauses  in  his  common  agree* 
^  ments)  many  of  whifh  are  inconsistent  with  each 
M  other,  and  impossible  to  be  observed  ^  and  all  the  re* 
<*  ward  we  can  expect,  is  to  live  slaves,  and  to  die  beg* 
«  gars." 

In  the  Hebrides,  as  in  other  districts^  we  meet  with 
anomalies  and  singularities  in  point  pf  situation,  which 
proprietors  must  particularly  keep  in  view  whoi  letting 
their  lands.  The  most  striking  of  these  are  the  follow* 
ing: 

Such  estates  as  have  large  quantities  of  sand  banks 
near  their  shores,  as,  for  instance,  the  Long  Island, 
Coll,  Tyree,  and  part  of  Islay,  do  not  admit  of  march 
dykes,  or  of  any  regular  enclosures  in  their  sai^y  dis« 
tricts*  An  attempt  to  build  any  such  fences  might 
prove  highly  dangerous,  by  loosening  the  sand,  or  ere* 
ating  new  openings  for  sand-drift  and  devastation.  To 
stipulate  ifor  dykes  in  such  situations,  is  therefore, 
though  very  common,  the  .excess  of  folly  and  of  igno* 
ranee. 

Estates,  of  which  the  principal  product  is  kelp,  can- 
not  easily  carry  on  any  thing  like  regular  agriculture, 
or  effect  essential  improvements  in  their  stocks  of  hor- 
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set,  or  of  cattle.  These  two  things  are^  in  the  piMcttt 
condition  of  this  country,  nearly  incooqNttible.  The 
kelp  manufacturer  must  devote  his  whole  time  and  that 
of  his  family  to  his  present  occupation  exthisively  \  be- 
cause the  smallest  negligencei  or  the  least  delay,  may 
expose  him  to  the  most  serious  losses,  it  caanoti 
therefore,  be  reasonably  stipulated  in  the  kelpmanufiK* 
turer^s  lease,  that  he  shall  raise  turnips,  (which  must  be 
sown  in  June,  the  busiest  month  of  kelp  making,)  or 
any  other  leguminous  plants  in  regular  rotation  with 
cnlmiferous  ^crops  ;  nor  indee^l  can  any  landkntl  look 
for  clean  }znd,  well  dressed  fields,  or  any  conceivable 
agricultural  improvement  or  excellence  from  such  a 
person. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  every  man  who  is  in  the  hist 
degree  acquainted  with  the  Hebrides,  that  the  form  and 
the  prestations  of  leases  must  be  very  different  in  them 
from  what  would  be  adviseable  in  the  lowlands  of  Scol>- 
land,  or  in  most  parts  of  England.    The  want  of  a  pro- 
per diviskm  of  labour,  the  mixture  of  mechanical^  fish- 
ing, kdping,  or  pastoral  employments,  with  that  which 
we  stricdy  denominate  agricultural,  render  the  stipula- 
tions of  ordinary  leases  extremely  difficuk  or  impossi- 
ble to  be  performed ;  and  therefore  a  judicious  land- 
lord will,  in  essential  points,  accommodate  the  terms  of 
his  leases  to  the  condition  of  his  tenants.    The  He- 
brides being  almost  completely  destitute  of  timber^  and 
the  price  of  that  article  being  of  course  enormously 
high,  it  is  vain  to  insert  clauses  in  the  common  tenants 
leases  binding  them  to  build  substantial  houses  or  of- 
fices, unless  the  landlord  himself  suj^  the  wood>  iroii» 
and  the  house  carpc^f  ter's  work. 

Roads 
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Roads  are  badtf  made  and  ill  repaired  over  all  these 
Jblesi  excepting  Gigha  and  Islay :  Fuel  cannot  therefore 
be  carried  from  the  moors  in  less  than  quadruple  the 
time  that  would  otherwise  suffice  j  and  acccmlingly  more 
horses  must  be  kept  by  the  tenants  than  can  be  conve- 
niently accommcnlated  on  their  farms.  The  best  and 
driest  fields  are  poached  in  searching  for  paths  for  these 
horses  while  carrying  peats  ;  enclosures,  or  what  are  so 
called)  are  broken  down,  and  every  species  of  injury 
done  to  the  land,  while  the  teazing  business  of  secur- 
ing fuel  b  prosecuted :  *and,  therefore,  until  proper 
roods  are  made,  and  the  peat  mosses  fixed  and  subdivid- 
ed, no  obligations  in  leases  can  avail  respecting  the 
abuses  in  question. 

The  last  pardcnlarity  which  we  shall  mention,  as 
precltfling  ordinary  stipulations  in  leases,  relates  to  agri- 
cnltural  implements  and  the  tillage  of  the  land.  In 
some  of  the  northern  isles  the  instrument,  called  cas- 
chrom,or  crooked  spade,  supplies  the  place  of  the  plough- 
share. It  would  be  cruel  and  unwise  to  insist  upon  the 
tenants  relinquishmg  this  tool  all  at  once.  We  shall 
hereafter  see  that  it  may  be  employed  with  advantage 
in  certain  situations,  and  that  it  is  by  no  means  so  con^ 
temptible  as  it  has  sometimes  been  represented.  At  all 
events,  the  banishment  of  it  must  be  gradual,  and  follow 
the  introduction  of  draining,  of  trenching,  blasting,  and 
other  agricultural  improvements.  The  same  reasonm<r 
will  apply  to  some  other  implements  of  husbandry, 
which  will  deserve  our  attention  in  their  proper  place 

Enclosing,  draining,  roads,  and  ^bridges,  are  at  such 
a  low  pass  in  this  country,  that  proprietors  run  no  risk 
•f  suflEering  akiy  injury  by  gramii^  haodsome  meliora- 
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tioxi  for  them  to  their  tenants  at  the  expiry  of  their 
leases.  Clauses  to  that  effect  would  do  more  to  improve 
their  estates,  and  promote  the  wel&re  of  their  people, 
than  all  the  penal  stipulations  which  they  can  devise. 
Encouragement  must  attend  every  positive  good,  either 
done  or  expected  ;  and  punishment  should  not  be  held 
out  to  view,  but  from  the  most  powerful  motives  of 
justice  and  expediency. 

So  much  has  been  written  upon  leases  of  late  years, 
and  especially  since  the  institution  of  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  first  publication  of  the  Farmer's  Magst- 
zine,  that  perhaps  little  or  nothing  new  need  be  added 
upon  the  subject.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  plainer 
and  fewer  the  conditions  are,  and  the  simpler  the  pres- 
tations on  the  part  of  the  tenant  as  well  as  of  the  land- 
lord)  the  more  efficacious  and  satisfactory  will  the  lease 
prove  to  both  parties.  l*his  is  universally  true  in  dis- 
tricts where  agriculture  has  made  considerable  progress, 
and  where  a  multitude  of  competitors,  a  respectaUe 
floating  capital,  and  every  requisite  for  the  appreciation 
and  the  advantageous  enjoyment  of  land  are  common  : 
but  it  is  not  always  so  in  the  Hebri4es.  The  proprie- 
tor who  wishes  there  to  consult  his  own  and  his  peoples 
best  interests,  must  act  with  great  care  in  granting 
leases.  He  must  study  the  characters  and  the  habits  of 
those  with  whom  he  deals*  They  ought  indeed,  in 
every  case,  to  be  treated  with  kindness  and  humanity ; 
but  at  the  same  time  with  firm  discrimination  and  judge- 
ment. Former  habits  of  sloth  and  irregularity  must  be 
represented  to  the  people  in  their  true  light,  as  infalli- 
bly leading  to  poverty  and  contempt.  New  men  must 
here  and  there  be  introduced.    The  old  tenants  must 

be 
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be  enlightened,  roused,  nay  almost  compelled,  to  con- 
sult their  own  and  their  landlord's  benefit  *.  Long 
leases  to  them,  in  most  cases,  would  be  long  indolence : 
cheap  farms  w6uld  foster  laziness,  and  exclude  every 
motive  to  exertion :  gentle  and  soothing  conditions 
would  often  produce  contempt  for  those  who  granted 
them ;  and  such  terms  as  in  many  parts  of  Scotland 
would  be  sufficient  to  nourish  ambition  and  prompt  to 
rapid  improvements,  would  here  leave  many  a  careless 
Hebridian  in  the  same  unimproved  state  with  his  great 
grandfather  before  the  revolution  of  1688. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  expected  that  those  landlords 
should  always  grant  long  leases,  or  leases  without  some 
strict  .conditions  and  stipulations  binding  upon  their 
tenants.  All  that  the  best  friend  of  this  extensive  re- 
gion can  wish,  both  for  the  people  of  the  country  and 
for  the  proprietors,  is,  that  leases  of  tolerable  length, 
u  e,  from  15  to  ^5  ye^s,  should  be  always  granted  to 
every  denomination  of  occupants  j  that  the  conditions 

I  3  and 


•  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll  insisted  upon  some  of  his  tenants 
dividi*  among  them  the  lands  which  they  formerly  held  in 
common,  or  nin-rig,  and  which  they  were  accustomed  for 
ages  to  divide  annually  by  lot,  for  the  purposes  of  culti\ation. 
They  obeyed  with  very  great  reluctance,  and  each  tenant 
had  his  own  farm  to  himself.  Three  or  four  year's  experi- 
ence has  convinced  them  now,  that  ihiir  landlord  acted 
wisely  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  tenants  solicit  eagerly  the  very 
thing  ^^hich  they  lately  considered  as  an  act  of  tyranny  or 
of  oppression.  The  same  thing  happened  on  various  other 
estates,  and  especially  in  Mull,  Tyrce,  and  Skyr. 
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and  prestations  be  z^fejp  in  number^  and  as  dearly  ex^ 
pressed  as  possible ;  and  that  every  one  of  them  may  na^ 
turally  and  evidently  tend  to  th«  ultimate  advan- 
tage and  profit  of  the  tenant^  while>  at  the  same  time, 
they  benefit  the  estate. 

To  this  must  always  be  added,  the  utmost  attention 
to  the  character  of  the  tenants,  and  the  inflexible  reso-> 
lutidn  of  never  granting  a  lease  to  a  man  of  bad  repu- 
tation. This  evil  can  only  be  avoided  by  abstaining 
from  the  custom  of  setting  lands  to  the  highest  bidder, 
by  auction^  or  by  private  bargain.  Such  a  mode  may, 
indeed,  comparatively  do  little  harm  in  lowland  dis- 
tricts, where  the  population  has  many  ways  of  dispos- 
ing of  themselves.  For  obvious  reasons,  however,  it  is 
equally  cruel  and  pernicious  in  the  Hebrides :  cruel  to 
the  poor  people  who  have  no  resource  but  overbidding 
each  other,  and  pernicious  to  the  country  and  the  pro* 
prietors,  by  giving  lands  to  profligates,  baiUbrupts,  and 
imposters. 

It  appears  to  us  to  be  preposterous  to  have  two  dis- 
tinct series  of  obligations  imposed  upon  tenants,  res- 
pecting the  same  farms,  as  is  done  of  late  in  a  brge 
portion  of  the  Long  Island.  One  series  regards  the 
management  of  the  landf  and  the  other  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  kelp.  The  last  mentibned  obligations  have 
been  enforced,  too,  during  the  currency  of  leases  which 
contain  only  the  first  \  a  procedure  which  cannot  be 
named  but  in  terms  of  unqualified  reprobation.  These 
obligations  are  also  in  some  respects  incompatible  with 
pne  another,  and  place  the  tenant  in  the  miserable  and 
distressing  dilemma  of  either  essentially  hurting  himself 
or  of  injurmg  the  landlord.     He  must  in  honesty,  and 

consistently 
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comisteiitly  with  lib  obligations  to  the  (>roprietm*|  ma- 
aofactiire  at  much  kelp  as  possible^  while  his  com>  fne!, 
hay,  and  cattle,  on  which  most  of  his  comforts  and  pro- 
fits depend,  are  neglected  and  sacrificed.    This  embar- 
rassing collision  between  a  man's  duty  and  his  interest, 
is  a  certain  proof  of  bad  management.    There  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  the  landlord's  advantage  and  that  of  his 
tenants,  if  both  are  well  understood,  do  not  coincide ; 
and  the  attempt  to  separate  them,  or  to  increase  the 
one  at  the  expence  of  the  other,  generally  proves  fatal 
to  both.    Leases  granted  with  these  considerations  in 
view,  and  for  a  suitable  number  of  years,  are  a  great 
desideratum  in  the  Hebrides.  They  are  the  best  means 
of  improving  the  country,  and  consequently  of  increas- 
ing the  population  and  promoting  the  advancement  of 
this  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  want  of  them  is  the 
most  fruitiul  source  of  emigration  and  distress.     It  per- 
petuates slavery,  discontent,  slothfulness,  and  despair. 
The  Hebridian  cannot  appear  to  advantage,  while  de- 
prived of  that  stimulus  to  exertion,  so  necessary  for 
counterbalancing  the  numerous  disadvantages  of  his  si- 
tuation, namely,  the  stimulus  of  independence  and  the 
hope  of  a  speedy  reward.     It  ought  also  to  be  consi- 
dered that  this  system  redounds  still  more  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  landlord  than  that  of  the  tenant.     The  island 
of  Islay  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  what  good  manage- 
ment may  do,  both  with  regard  to  Hebridian  land  and 
Hebridian  character.   That  coimtry  and  people  have  to- 
tally changed,  and  all  to  the  better,  since  they  came 
into  the  hands  of  their  present  master.     May  others 
take  the  good  example,  and  extend  over  their  estates 
those  agricultural  improvements,  and  among  their  peo^ 
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pie  that  happinisss  and  comfort^  wlucb  now  distinguish 
Islay  among  the  Hebrides,  as  the  seat  of  active  indus- 
try, and  as  the  property  of  ,a  judicious  and  beneficent 
landlord! 


SECT.   VII. — EZPFNCES  AND  PROFIT. 
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In  no /district  of  Britain  are  expences  and  profit  so 
precarious  as  in  the  Hebrides.  They  admit  of  no  cer- 
tain rules,  or  even  of  description.  Information  on  such 
subjects  cannot  be  implicitly  trusted.  Results  are  too 
often  assumed  in  the  first  instance,  and  facts  are  then 
detailed  in  the  view  of  substantiating  these  results^ 
without  much  attention  being  paid  to  their  accuracy. 
Misrepresentation  with  respect  to  expences  and  profit  is 
accordingly  more  frequent  on  agricultural  than  on  any 
other  department  of  human  enquiry.  Such  misrepre- 
sentations are  extremely  pernicious,  both  because  they 
lead  to  unreasonable  demands  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
prietors, and  to  various  errors  and  miscalculations  on 
that  of  the  tenants.  Common  sense  dictates,  that  ex- 
penses and  profits  must  incessantly  vary  according  to 
the  characters  of  the  parties  connected  with  them ;  that 
the  same  master  on  the  saine  farm,  and  in  an  equally 
favourable  season,  may,  by  merely  changing  his  grieve^ 
or  principal  servant,  or  herdsman^  incur  double  the  ex- 
pences 
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pencesj  or  realise  double  the  profits  which  he  was  wont 
to  experience ;  and  therefore  that  all  our  reasonings  on 
this  subject  must  be  very  gratuitous  and  vague.  On  con- 
versing with  the  proprietors  of  Hebridian  estates>  even 
the  most  rational  and  enlightened,  we  generally  found  an 
exaggerated  opinion  of  the  value  of  their  estates^  and  a 
degree  of  regret  strongly  expressed  that  their  proper- 
ties are  not  turned  to  a  proper  account,  and  that  their 
people  are  peculiarly  lazy  or  intractable :  and  on  the 
other  hand,  on  asking  the  opinions  of  the  best  inform-  ' 
ed  farmers  and  merchants,  we  met  with  calculations, 
apparently  plausible  and  fair,  which  would  directly  lead 
to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

To  write  down  such  contradictory  calculations,  and 
transmit  them  gravely  to  the  Honourable  Board,  would 
be  a  most  impertinent  species  of  triflings  and  to  publish 
them  as  agricultural  facts,  would  be  an  insult  to  reason, 
experience,  and  veracity. 

It 'cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  Hebridian  pro- 
pierties,  generally  speaking,  are  not  as  yet  so  productive 
to  the  landlords  as  lands  of  the  same  intrinsic  value  in 
less  favourable  situations  in  other  districts  of  our  coun* 
try  \  but  many  collateral  circumstances  must  be  attended 
to,  before  the  blame  can  be  laid  upon  the  tenants.  We 
were  all  along  astonished  at  the  rapid  changes  and 
great  rise  of  rents  which  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  20  or  SO  years  ;  also  at  the  purchase  price  of  lands 
in  these  bles.  On  enquiry  we  found  that  this^  rise  of 
rents  is  not  uniformly  in  consequence  of  expensive  im- 
provements carried  on  by  the  proprietors,  or  of  any  sti*- 
pdations  in  leases  favourable  to  their  tenants ;  but 
merely  from  the  enormous  demand  for  p9ssessions  of 

land 
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land,  the  natural  effect  of  increasing  population  in  the 
country,  and  also  of  the  singular  propensity  of  Hebri* 
dians  of  every  description  for  such  possessions,  at  what* 
ever  price  they  may  be  procured.  Were  a  candid 
stranger  to  compare  the  real  state  of  the  profits  and  cx« 
pences  of  a  Berwickshire  or  Norfolk  estate,  with  those 
of  an  Hebridian  one  of  the  same  value,  for  a  period  of 
50  or  60  years  back,  he  would  be  astonished  at  the  re* 
suit.  In  the  former,  with  much  trouble  and  persever- 
ing labour,  and  by  large  sums  of  money  laid  out  in  im» 
proving  the  soil,  in  building  £irm  houses  and  offices^ 
in  planting  trees,  &c.  this  object  was  attained  }  while  in 
the  latter,  neither  trouble  nor  expence  of  any  conse- 
quence have  generally  been  incurred.  In  other  words^ 
all  the  rise  of  rents,  (and  these  are  frequently  five  to 
one  within  30  years  past,)  has  been  clear  profit  in  three 
fourths  of  the  Hebrides  ;  while  in  the  best  improved 
districts  of  England  and  Scotland,  tripling  the  old  rents 
has  cost  sums,  dedicated  to  improving  the  respective  e^ 
tates,  which,  reckoning  legal  interest  for  the  money  io 
expended,  would  reduce  them  at  least  cme  third*  We 
need  not  then  wonder  at  the  present  state  of  the  He^ 
brides,  and  their  backward  condition. 

The  only  subjects  on  which  we  can  venture  to  give 
our  opinion,  as  founded  on  undoubted  informatbn  and 
experience  in  those  regions,  on  the  head  of  profit  and 
expence,  are  the  two  following,  viz.  1st,  Whether  the 
profits  of  kelp,  compared  with  the  expence  to  the  es* 
tate  and  to  the  public,  are  such  as  to  render  the  eaUen* 
sive  prosecution  of  that  manufacture  adviseaUe  ?  aadf 
3dly,  Whether  the  substitution  of  sheep  for  black  cat* 
tie  on  the  pastoral  Hebrides,  is  likdy  to  redound  to 

their 
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their  geaeral  advantage  ? — 1st,  With  respect  to  the  in»- 
Bii£icture  of  kelp :  The  advantages  are  great  and  nu- 
merous. At  least  1 5,000  souls  are  directly  or  indirect- 
ly concerned  in  it.  These  are  regularly  employed  dur- 
ing the  summer  months,  and  earn  by  their  labour 
enough  to  pay  the  rents  laid  upon  the  lands  which 
they  occupy.  Good  workmen  earn  L..5  Steiiing  during 
the  summer  months;  and  women  and  boys  L.S.  Should 
they  be  able  to  sell  a  few  cows  or  sheep,  the  price  is 
their  own ;  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  balance  is 
due  them  by  the  proprietor  for  having  manufactured 
more  kelp  than  suffices  for  paying  their  rents.  ^  Nor  is 
this  all: 

In  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  other  estates,  producing 
no  sea  or  kelp  weeds,  are  distressed  for  provisions,  and 
when,  perhaps,  cattle  and  sheep  are  in  little  demand, 
(as  for  instance  in  1808,)  the  condition  of  the  small 
tenants  is  deplorable  over  the  greater  part  of  the  He- 
brides }  but  the  kelp  proprietors  can  afford  meal  to  their 
tenants  from  the  profits  of  that  manufacture,  and  that 
too  at  the  very  season  of  the  year  when  famine  most 
firequently  visits  those  parts. 

Lord  McDonald's  Uist  estate,  tliat  of  Clanranald,  of 
Mr  Hume  of  Harris,  &c.  are  accordingly  never  so  se- 
verely afflicted  by  want  as  the  isle  of  Skye,  Mull,  and 
some  other  HelH-ides  which  produce  little  or  no  kelp. 
The  manufacture,  too,  is  carried  on  in  simuner,  when 
the  people  enjoy  most  leisure,  and  when,  on  some  of 
the  islands  where  kelp  is  unknown,  they  loiter  away  in 
idleness  the  greatest  part  of  their  time. 
*  Industrious  habits  are  gradually  acquired  by  men 
formerly  unaccustomed  to  any  regular  employment;  and 

these 
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these  people  are  in  a  few  years  converted  from  a  state  of 
compafative  uselessness  into  excellent  workmen^  and 
persevering  and  steady  labourers. 

To  all  thb  we  may  add)  that  the  manufacture  in 
question  brings  into  the  Hebrides,  or  at  least  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Hebridian  landlords,  from  L.60,000  to 
L.  80>000  per  annum. 

The  enemies  of  kelp  maintain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  best  season  of  the  year  is  sacrificed  to  it ;  that 
the  manufacturers  can  attend  to  nothing  else,  (in  spite 
of  the  long  days  of  good  weather,)  from  the  beginning 
of  May  till  the  end  of  August ;  that  peats,  corn,  pota* 
toes,  houses,   cattle,  every  thing  must  be  neglected^ 
which  could  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  country 
or  the  comfort  of  the  people ;  that  the  fisheries  are 
ruined  by  diverting  from   them  the  hands  and  boats 
which  would  otherwise  prosecute  them  with  success  y 
that,  to  the  incalculable  loss  of  the  revenue  and  resour- 
ces of  Great  Britain,  the  great  body  of  seafaring  Hebri-- 
dians  are  now  metamorphosed  into  slavish  kelpers ;  that 
the  sea  weeds,  which  constitute  the  only  attainable  ma- 
nure for  improving  the  soil  of  one  half  of  the  isles,  are 
lost  to  the  ground,  aAd  perverted  to  a  manufacture 
which  indeed  brings  some  money  in  the  mean  time  to 
the  proprietors^  but  which  in  the  long  run,  by  impeding 
all  agricultural  improvements,  must  prevent  the  rapid  ad- 
vance which  these  estates  would  otherwise  make,  and 
must  redound  to  the  severe  loss   of  their  landlords: 
that  to  sacrifice  the  soil  to  the  precarious  supply  of  a 
commodity  which  fluctuates  yearly  in  price,  and  for 
which  some  cheap  substitute  may  soon  be  invented^ 
must  eventually  ruin  both  landlords  and  tenants:  in 

shorty 
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shorti  that  this  most  laborious  and  slavish  mode  of  em* 
pbyment,  destroys  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  people, 
without  essentially  benefiting  the  estates  themselves, 
&c     It  is  certain  that,  there  is  much  truth  on  both 
sides  of  this  question.     With  regard  to  agricultural  im* 
provements,  the  kelp  manufacture  must  be  confessed  to 
oppose  many  obstacles  to  them.     The  tenants  are  un- 
der the  necessity  of  keeping  more  horses,   (perhaps 
double  the  number   otherwise  requisite,)  than  their 
farms  can  conveniently  accommodate  ;  and  these  horsed 
with  their  accoutrements,  however  mean  and  paltry, 
constitute  the  most  serious  part  of  their  expences«     The 
kind  of  horses  best  adapted  for  carrying  sea*weeds  froo) 
the  places  where  they  are  cut  to  those  in  which  they 
must  be  dried  previously  to  burning  them  into  kelp, 
is  too  small  and  weak  for  the  plough  or  the  cart.  Hor- 
ses fit  for  these,  could  not  make  their  way,  without 
extreme  danger,  through  the  difts  *  of  rocks,  and  over 
such  shores  as  constantly  occur  in  the  Hebrides*      A 
particular  sort  of  horses  must  therefore  be  maintained, 
at  a  very  high  expence,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making 
kelp,   and  which  would  otherwise  make  way  for  an 
improved  and  useful  breed,  such  as  we  meet  with  in  Is- 
hy  and  a  few  of  the  more  ipiproved  Hebrides.     The 
months  of  the  year  particularly  proper  for  securing 
fuel,  for  draining,  enclosing,  fallowing,  preparing  the 
ground  for  a  course  of  cropping  which  nature  and  rea- 
son 


*  Asses  and  mules  have  not  as  yet  been  tried,  although 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  answering  much  better  tha^ 
horses. 


•• 
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ion  recommend  in  this  county,  u  e.  glasses,  flax,  hemp, 
turnips,  and  potatoes,  &c.  and  for  weeding,  hoeing 
and  dressing  them,  are  all  spent  on  the  mannfacture  of 
kelp.  Houses  and  offices,  roads,  bridges,  and  all  pub* 
He  works,  must  yield  to  the  same  enemy :  and  as  for 
fishing,  navigation,  and  trade,  they  are  entirely  out  of 
the  question. 

As  a  proof  of  the  injurioos  effects  of  the  kelp  mamf* 
fiieture,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  agriculture  of  the 
iBiands  on  which  it  is  carried  on  to  any  extent  by  the 
tenantry  of  those  islands,  is  in  a  very  miserable  state, 
and  has  made  no  progress  m  comparison  with  that  of 
those  isles  in  which  no  kelp  is  made.  Lewis,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  chain  called  the  Long  Island,  parti- 
cularly distinguished  for  this  manufisKture,  are  hr  be* 
hind  Islay,  and  even  MuU  and  Skye,  in  the  essential 
ports  of  Hebridian  agricuhure.  This  is  the  more  to  be 
regretted,  as  that  chain  Contains  perhaps  more  araUe 
land,  and  that  too  of  tolerably  good  quality  when  m»» 
Rured  with  sea-weeds,  than  any  other  portion  of  these 
districts,  and  might  by  good  management  be  made  thf 
granary  of  Inverness  and  Argyle. 

Having  thus  stated  what  is  urged  on  both  sides  with 
regard  to  the  expence  and  profits  of  kelp,  in  the  com* 
prehensive  meaning  of  the  expression ;  it  is  but  justice 
to  the  {voprietors  to  mention,  that  they  generally  study 
to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  kelp  manufacturers,  and 
that  they  have  begun  of  late  years  to  separate  the  busi- 
ness of  kelp  maUng  from  that  of  farming,  as  fur  as  such 
separation  is  practicable.  On  Mr  McNeill  of  CoUonsay's 
estate,  and  on  a  few  others,  labourers  were  hired  at 
wages,  viz«  9  sUllings  each  man  per  weeki  and 
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£  pedes  of  oatmeal  at  2s.  per  peck;  or  about  2  shilUngs 
SterBng  each  nan  per  day,  for  the  whole  summer. 
These  men  were  able  to  support  their  families  comfort* 
aUy,  when  their  neighbours  were  starving  by  reason  of 
tlie  dearth.  On  other  estates  a  handsome  sum  was  paid 
the  manufacturers  per  ton  of  what  kelp  they  delivered 
on  board  the  vessels  hired  by  the  proprietors  for  carry- 
ing it  to  market.  This  was  Mr  McNeill  of  Barra/s 
pkn,  who  paid  hb  manufacturers  in  some  places  4  gui- 
neas per  ton,  while  many  of  his  neighbours  only  paid 
theirs  from  thirty  to  fifty  shBlings.  On  such  large 
estates  as  Lord  Macdonald*s,  Seaforth's,  Harris'  and 
Qanranald's,  it  would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  separate 
the  manufacture  of  kelp  bom  operative  farmmg ;  and 
indeed  it  b  not  easy  to  suggest  any  method  of  manage* 
mentf  against  which  stiong  objections  may  not  be  urged. 
Those  require  as  many  helpers  as  the  land  can  main- 
tain* Thai  land  is  professedly  sacrificed  to  ihe  kelp. 
In  no  other  way  would  it  yield  such  great  and  ready  re- 
turns as  the  kelp  yidds  at  present.  These  returns  are 
so  conrideraUei  that  neither  the  soil,  nor  the  sheep  and 
cattle  which  the  lands  would  rear,  could  afibrd  one  half 
of  their  amount.  An  immense  diminution  of  rent, 
therefore,  must  in  the  first  instance  be  endured,  before 
a  fiur  trial  can  be  made,  or  acomparison  drawn  between 
the  produce  of  the  estates  alluded  to,  under  an  improv- 
ed agricultural  system  of  management,  and  under  their 
present  kelp  manufacture. 

Fortunately  for  the  proprietors,  however,  as  well  as 
for  thdr  people,  the  kelp  Hebrides  may  be  gradually 
unproved  in  their  soil,  without  losing  the  advantages 
derivable  firom  their  kelp  shores.    They  are  all  confes- 
sed!/ 
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sedly  improving  in  population,  and  in  some  cases  over- 
stocked with  mhabitants.  Why  not  emfrioy  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  population,  and  no  mor^  jn  making 
kelps  and  bind  the  rest  alternately,  in  regular  rotation,  to 
repair  the  enclosures,  drains*  and  houses,  to  cast  and. 
manage  peats,  and  dress  and  clear  the  lands,  and,  in  a 
word,  perform  all  the  farming  duties  of  the  kelpers, 
during  the  .months  in  which  they  are  necessarily  en-, 
gaged  in  that  business  ?  May  not  the  proprietors  em» 
ploy  their  stewards  and  ground  officers  in  providing  for 
the  good  management  of  the  different  farms  during  the 
kelp  season,  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  for  the  lands 
immediately  in  the  landlord's  own  natural  possession  f 
This  system,  we  must  allow,  is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
one,  for  the  tenants  who  must  work  for  their  neigh- 
bours cannot  be  expected  to  worlt'wdlj  or  so  regularly 
as  they  would  on  their  ovm  possessions ;  but,  although 
imperfect,  it  appears  to  be  the  only  feasible  plan  which 

m 

can  conveniently  be  adopted  on  the  large  kelp  estates  *. 
2dly,  Ought  sheep  to  be  more  generally  used  as  grazing 
stock  in  the  Hebrides  than  they  have  been  hitherto> 
and  in  preference  to  black  cattle  ? 

It  depends  much  on  circumstances  connected  with  the 
ground,  with  the  climate,  the  distance  from  the  main- 
land, and  from  markets,  and  with  the  nature  of  the 
grass,  whether  sheep  or  black  cattle  ought  to  be  prefer- 
red*   Where  there  is  a  vast  range  of  rugged  ground, 

extensive 


^  It  is  with  diffidence  that  this  hint  is  ventured.  We 
s]^ll  touch  on  the  subject  more  particularly  when  treating 
of  the  Long  Island  by  itself. 
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extensive  mouDtainous  tracts^  modi  heather^  and  bat 
little  arable  hmd,  a  ^heep  stock  w9l  always  be  the  most 
profitable.  If  the  cUmate  is  severe  in  winter,  and  if  the 
summer  heats  prove  stnneying  in  the  vallies,  sheep  art 
also  advisable.  Where  mott  of  the  grass  is  found  in 
the  defts  of  rocks,  while  the  extensive  slopes  aoid  moon 
are  covered  with  heather,  sheep  alone  can  either  sub- 
sist, or  ameliorate  the  quality  of  the  pasture.  There 
llhey  are  peculiarly  proper.  .  Wkh  regard  to  markets, 
slieep  can  easily  and  conveniently  be  conveyed  to  con* 
sidersMe  distances  by  land ;  but  they  are  a  very  bad 
sea-faring  stock.  A  few  long  ferries  injure  them  great- 
ly :  a  very  long  one  in  bad  weather  often  proves  fatal . 
to  whole  offgoes  of  them,  while  cows  and  horses,  with 
dieaame  ac<;oniBiodations, remsmi  uninjured.  From  these 
facts  it  appears  that  sheep  may  be  introduced  pretty  ge* 
nerdy  into  the  following  islands:  viz.  Arran,  Jura, 
MuH,  Rum,  part  of  Skye,  especially  Strath  and  the 
Cuillin  mountains,  Harris,  and  the  hiHy  districts  of 
Lewis,  and  the  eastern  sides  of  South  and  North  Uist. 
To  their  extensive  introduction  into  the  Long  Island, 
howejrer,  the  boisterous  and  tedious  navigation  to  the 
continental  markets  is  a  very  serious  ofa^ction* 

Islay  and  the  smsdkr  isles  cannot  afford  room  ibr 
sheep  wsdks,  tfid  are  mudi  better  under  a  bhck  cattle 
stock. 

Expences  and  profits  cannot  possibly  be  estimated 
further  than  by  mere  guess  in  the  present  fluctuating 
state  of  the  markets  in  these  districts.  The  average 
rent,  which  is  perhaps  one  half  of  the  total  profits  of 
Hebridian  farms,  ampunts  to  25  shillings  for  every  am 
tmdJMamerSf  L  e.  one  three,  one  two^  and  one  one 

K  year 
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:  year  oid»  with  the  dam ;  and  5  shillings  for  every  .sAeep 
mthfoll(m}ers,  u  e.  one  twOt  one  one,  and  one  lamb,  (or 
two  lambs,  as  often  happens)  ^  which  rent  .of  25s.  for 
cowsj.  and  of  Ss.  for  sheep  per  annumj  is  often  miser- 
..ably  ill  paid,  and  may  justly  be  reckoned  a  high. re^t 
.for  lands  in  tfaie  sequestrated  situation  of  the  Hebri4e^ 
\    One  ^article  of  expence  which  must  be  incurred  by 
.  nine-'tenths  of  the  more  remote  iiisular  farmers,  and  of 
which  tenanjLs  in  other  countries  have  no  id&i,  is  a  bc$it 
.  with  its  necessary  apparatus.    No  man  can  keep  such 
boat  under  L.5  per  annum,  including  the  original,  pur- 
.  chase  money,  and  incidental  charges.    In  the  event  of 
serious  accidents,  (and  those  happen  very  frequfsntly,}, 
.  a  new  boat  must  be  purchased  at  the  price  of  from  L.  15 
to.L«20}  for  without  a  boat  the  Hebridian  is  In  the 
state  of  a  Norfolk  fanner  without  cart  or  waggon.   The 
sums  of  money  laid  out  on  this  necessary  appendage  to 
all  farms  of  any  consequence,  amomy  to  at  least  one^ 
fwentieth  of  the  yearly  rent  of  the  isles  II 

The  most  profitable  crops  at  present  raised  in  the 
Western  Islands  are  potatoes,  barley,  and  flax.  These^ 
however,  are  raised  at  a  great  expence,  in  comparison 
with  what  they  might  cost,  were  a  better  system  of 
,  agriculture  adopted,  and  were  the  people  accustomed  to 
.  regard  the  landlord's  and  their  own  profit  as  compatible 
with  one  another. 


Expences 
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From  this  view  of  the^xp)»ice  and  profits  of  an  acre 
under  the  three  different  crops  abov«  specified,  it  ap- 
pMTs  that  a  flax  crop  would  yield  more  than  three 
times  the  profit  which,  on  an  average  of  years,  we  may 
fix  as  the  common  returns  from  potatoes  and  barley* 
Yet  flax  is  not  raised  in  the  Hebrides  in  great  quanti- 
ties; and  we  are  so  well  aware  of  the  vast, difference  be- 
tween the  real  profit,  and  that  which  any  ordinary  cal* 
culation  will  give  us  on  this  subject,  that  we  state  the 
above  rather  a^  a  ^ecimen  of  the  vagueness  and  un* 
certainty  of  all  similar  calculations  than  with  any  view 
to  ascertain  the  superiority  of  flax  to  any  other  species 
of  crop  raised  in  the  Hebrides  *. 

Crops  of  oats  are,  generally  speaking,  one  pound  ster- 
ling per  acre  less  valuable  than  those  of  either  barley  or 
potatoes,  but  they  answer  well  for  old  land  the  first 
season  of  tillage,  and  are  valuable  on  account  of  their 
straw. 

The  returns  firom  seed,  (for  very  little  land  is  culti- 
vated by  measurement,  but  is  calculated  from  the  seed 
sown  and  the  quantity  of  produce)  is  nearly  as  follows : 

viz. 


♦  "  When  the  crop  is  tolerably  good,  the  produce  of  a, 
''  single  acre  may  be  estimated  at  L.15*  on  the  field,  at  L.20 
^'  when  it  comes  from  the  mill»  tU  L*6'0  when  spun  into  yarn, 
^'  and  at  more  than  L.100  when  wrought  into  cloth  and 
'<  bleached.  Thus  1000  acres  (which  would  be  but  40  to 
**  every  pansh  on  the  continent  would  yield  materials  for  a 
**  yearly  produce  of  L.  100,000.* 

Smith's  Agri  Rep.  of  Argyleshire^  p.  101* 
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viz.  oats  three  seeds,  barley  or  bigg  nearly  six  seeds,  rye 
seven  seeds,  and  potatoes  12  seeds.  It  is  scarcely  ne* 
cessary  to  add  that  these  returns  are  very  pitiful  indeed 
when  compared  with  what  they  might  be  by  good  ma- 
nagement, and  with  what  tl^ey  in  fact  are  this  very  sea<« 
son,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  on  the  improved  islands, 
and  on  the  well  regulated  farms  of  the  Hebrides. 
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CHAPTER  V, 


IMPLEMENTS. 


i^M 


The  state  of  agriculture  in  every  country  may  he 
estimated  by  the  quality  of  the  implements  generally 
used  by  the  people.  Where  their  tQols  are  clumsy  and 
inadequate  to  the  operations  requisite  .for  carrying  to 
perfection  this  first  of  hunian  arts,  we  may  lay  our  ac- 
count with  finding  every  thing  else  in  a  backward  state. 
If  the  materials  of  which  agricultural'  instruments  are 
made  do  not  abound  in  such  countries,  no  improvement 
in  the  form  or  construction  of  them  can  reasonably  be 
expected.  They  must  be  imported  from  some  other 
quarter,  and  propagated  by  imitation.  Such  is  precise- 
ly the  condition  of  the  Hebrides.  The  inhabitants, 
destitute  of  wood  and  iron,  probably  never  would  have 
made  any  change  in  the  rude  and  simple  instruments 
of  husbandry  used  for  ages  by  their  ancestors,  had  not 
the  rapid  in)provements  carried  on  of  late  years  in-  other 
parts  of  Scotland,  roused  them  to  similar  attempts. 

On  some  of  the  islands  we  now  find  as  good  imple- 
ments as  any  in  Great  Britain  \  and  on  all  of  tiiem  the 
richer  tenants  gradually  introduce  the  improved  tools  of 

thw 
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their  lowland  -  countrymen.  There  are  a  few  imple^ 
ments  peculiar  to  the  Hebrides  :  of  these  we  now  give 
a  short  account. 

» 

Caschromt  (i.  e.  crooked  foot  or  crooked  spade)  i% 
probably  the  very  oldest  tool  known  in  these  districts. 
It  has  been  in  general  use  from  the  most  anci«it  times, 
and  is  still  retained  in  the  Longlsland,  Skye^  and  many 
of  the  continental  parishes  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  and  In- 
verness-shire. In  no  parishes,  however,  is  it  found  in 
exclusive  possession  of  the  tillage  of  the  ground^  except- 
ing those  of  Uig  and  Lochs  in  the  island  of  Lewis. 
These  have  not  a  single  plough,  and  yet  they  maintain 
a  population  of  about  L.5000  souls.  All  their  com,  and 
all' their  potatoes  are  raised  with  th^  caschrom;  audit 
a{^>ears  that  the  increase  of  population  in  these  two  pa- 
rishes keeps  pace  with  that  of  the  adjoining  ones,  how- 
ever rapid  the  latter  has  been  ;  a  sort  of  proof,  though 
not  conclusive^  that  the  instrument  is  not  altogether 
ecmtemptible. 

It  is  formed  of  a  shaft  or  handle  of  oak  ch*  ash,  about 
5  feet  9  inches  long,  and  strong  enough  to  bear  the 
whole  power  of  the  labourers  two  hands,  without  bend- 
ing or  breaking.  The  bead  of  the  tool,  which  is  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  shaft,  consists  of  a  flattened  piece 
of  the  same  wood,  sometimes  added  and  fastened  by 
iron  hoops  to  the  shaft,  and  sometimes  a  continuation  of  • 
the  shaft>  when  the  piece  of  wood  admits  of  it  by  its  na- 
tural curvature.  This  head  is  two  feet  nine  or  ten 
inches  long,  and  about  four  inches  broad,  and  one  inch 
and  a  half  thicks  and  armed  with  an  iron  coulter  of 
quadrangular  form»  for  penetrating  the  ground.  There 
is  a  strong  wooden  pin  fixed  at  the  junction  of  the  shaft 
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and  head,  on  which  the  labourers  right  foot  applies  tfai* 
whole  power  of  his  body  for  pushing  ;vrith  twp  jerks  the 
head  of  the  caschrom  into  the  ground,  previously  ta 
his  turning  the  clod,  which  he  always  does  from  right 
to  left,  walking  backward  during  the  operation  of  turn- 
ing the  successive  clods. 

The  caschrom  costs  about  28.  6d.  to  Ss.  and  lasts  lor 
10  or  12  years,  without  any  other  repairs  than  perhaps 
^ding  a  new  edge  to  the  iron  plate  once  »-year. 

On  a- careful  coi^iparison  of  di^rent  circumstances, 
in  various  parts  of  the  Long  Island  and  of  Skye,  we  as« 
certained  that  12  labourers  will  turn  an  acre  of  land 
m  a  day  with  the  caschrom,  and  that  so  completely^ 
that  the  operation  is  nearly  equal,  in  effect  of  pulveris* 
ing  the  soil,  to  two  ordinary  Hebridian  ploughings. 
Where  the  ristle  (an  implement  tp  be. immediately  de» 
scribed)  is  used,  ten  men  can  caschrom  an  acre  per  day. 
Supposing  each  man  to  be  paid  Is.  6d  per  day,  the  tii* 
lage  of  the  acre  will  cost  1 8s.  But  the  acre  which  can 
admit  of  the  plough,  may  with  good  management  be  til-* 
led  in  a  day  with  four  Hebridian  common  horses,  Or 
even  with  two  gearrans,  suf:h  as  are  used  in  Islay,  and, 
therefore  cannot  be  calculated  to  exceed  an  Qxpence  of 
10s.  Labour  by  the  caschrom,  then,  on  good  level  land 
will  ampunt  to  nearly  double  the  expence  of  otdimmf 
ploughing,  and  may  fairly  be  stated  at  triple  the  ex- 
pence  of  the  iniproved  tillage  practised  on  the  lands 
pf  Islay,  Gigha,  and  Collonsay. 

The  great  advantage  of  this  instrument  is,  that  k  ^e^ 
sMes  the  operator  to  work  in  mosses,  or  bogs,  wher^  no 
horses  can  walk,  and  in  stony  ground  inaccessible  to  the 
plough.    Many  districts  of  Harris  and  of  Skye  would 
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M  dneaacqpdble  of  tillage  without  it.  Its  superiority 
to  the  commoii  trenching  spade^  or  to  any  tool  which  pck 
nctrates  the  ground  perpendicularly,  is  very  great,  result- 
ing both  £rom  the  ease  with  which  the  operator  wields  it, 
and  the  length  of  the  horizontal  clod  which  hs  power* 
fill  lever  enables  him  to  turn  over.  The  10  or  12  men 
who  can  till  a  Scotch  acre  wkh  the  caschroro,  would  nor 
vndertake  two-thirds  of  the  same  acre  with  a  common 
spade,  nor  would  they  at  all  undertake  to  clear  it  half  so 
efiectually  of  stones.  The  caschrom  is  particularly '^ell 
calculated  for  getting  stones  of  from  20  to  200  pound 
weight  out  of  the  ground,  and  infinitely  superior  in 
this  respect  to  any  other  species  of  spade  that  we 
have  seen. 

In  draining  the  side  furrows  of  potatoe  lazy^beds 
(unqnestionably  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  that  va- 
^faiaUe  root  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Hebrides)  this 
instrument  is  singularly  usefuL  In' this  operation,  and 
in  turning  waste  ground,  a  Highlander  will  work  ra^ 
ther  more  than  double  the  quantity  with  the  caschrom 
that  he  will  do  with  any  other  kind  of  spade.  He  can 
till  m  one  day  as  much  ground  as  will  sow  a  peck  of 
jMts  \  and  if  he  works  tolerably  from  the  end  of  Janu* 
ary  till  the  middle  of  May,  he  will  cultivate  ground 
enough  for  su{^lying  himself  and  a  family  of  six  chil- 
dren and  his  wife,  with  meal  and  potatoes  all  the  year 
round.  This  is  doife  without  any  expence,  but  merely 
the  half  crown  paid  once  in  10  or  12  years  for.  his 
caschrom. 

The  tillage  is  reckoned  more  productive  than  what 
|s  done  by  the  plough  \  and  I  am  informed,  even  to 

the 
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the  length  of  one  fourth  more.    When  the  crop  £iil8> 
however^  It  fidk  totally  *•  * 

Many  parts  of  the  Hebrides,  especially  of  the  granite 
range  of  the  Long  Island,  with  its  numerous  islets^ 
whidi  contain  a  large  population,  would  scarcely  admit 
of  cultivation  by  any  other  i;istrument  hitherto  usedj 
and  in  them  therefore  the  caschrom  prpves  peculiarly 
useful,  and  promises  to  maintain  its  ground  for  many 
years. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  thb  tool,  of  an  improved 
form  and  of  more  perfect  construction,  might  be  sue* 
cessfuUy  introduced  into  our  West  Indian  colonies, 
especially  those  islands  whose  surface  is  somewhat  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  Long  Island  of  Scotland  f . 

The  best  caschrom  is  found  in  the  island  of  Bemera 
near  North  Uist ;  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  district  of 
Harris  to  which  that  island  belongs,  this  instrument  is 
used  to  better  purpose  than  any  where  else.  The  returns 
of  barley  have  been  25  fold,  and  of  potatoes  from  38  to 

44; 


*  7'his  fact  has  been  uniformly  aud  consistently  stated 
to  us  through  the  northern  Hebrides,  but  without  any  sa* 
tlsfactory  reasons  being  given  for  it.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  crops  tilled  with  the  caschrom  was  greatly  in  fa* 
vour  of  that  instrument,  on  every  species  of  soil. 

\  We  liavc  had  occasion  to  recommend  it  in  one  of  the 
wine  districts  of  Hungary,  where  the  ground  is  very  rocky 
and  hard ;  and  the  instrument  appeared  to  give  much  salii^' 
faction  to  the  person  who  first  used  it  in  his  vineyard. 
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44 :  an  increftse'nirely  known  in  the  most  fertik  and 
best  6uitivated  tracts  of  the  British  Empire. 

Dr  Walker  •  mentions  a  case  in  the  fiarm  of  Braca- 
dale  in  Skye,  of  an  increase  of  barley  of  64  fold ;  and 
several  such  instances  were  related  in  the  course  of  our 
tour  this  season.  But  the  highest  that  was  well  authen- 
ticated amounted  only  to  48  fold;  and  the  average 
was  from  15  to  25  fold,  even  in  the  very  best  soils. 
Those  of  potatoes  were  in  some  cases  incredible.  On 
the  farm  of  Griminish  in  Benbecula^  a  man  dug  up,  af« 
ter  the  cuttings  which  filled  one  peck,  no  less  than  78 
pecks  of  potatoes.  It  was  confessed^  however,  that  a 
^eat  quantity  of  sand  or  dust  stuck  to  these  potatoes, 
and  that  the  clear  returns  for  the  peck  of  seed  were  on« 
ly  about  72  pecks  of  potatoes.  At  this  rate  the  value 
of  an  acre  of  such  potatoes  in  1808,  would  amount  to 
the  sum  of  L.53.  5s.  Sterling,  of  which  the  expence  is 
only  L.5.  7s.  leaving  a  clear  profit  of  L.47.  18s. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  may  conclude  that  this  instru- 
ment caiuit>t  be  used  with  advantage,  but  upon  small 
farms,  rocky  or  boggy  lands,  where  the  plough  cannot 
go  with  advantage.  It  cannot  be  recommended  for  le- 
vel land  in  any  case,  excepting  for  the  first  furrow  in 
reclaiming  it  from  a  waste  condition.  Cottars  and  very 
small  tenants  may  use  it,  however,  very  profitably,  both 
in  providing  food  for  their  families,  and  in  bringing 
into  a  permanent  state  of  improvement,  for  their  masters, 
lands  which  otherwise  would  remain  always  unproduc- 
tive and  useless. 

•        It 


'  *  Vide  Vol.  l.p.  127.  Econ.  IJibt.  uf  Hebrides. 
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It  will  perhaps  have  occurred  to  the  reader^  that  iht 
most  important  application  of  the  caschrom  has  been 
omitted,  namely,  that  of  cutting  surface  drains  in  moist 
fields }  an  operation  peculiarly  necessary  on  the  mca^ 
dows  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Hebrides^  It  is,  indeed, 
rarely  used  in  that  employment  \  Imt  the  reason  is  not 
that  it  is  unsuitable  to  it,  but  that  no  draining  is  prac- 
tised. In  forming  surface  drains,  the  caschrom,  of  an 
improved  construction  of  coulter,  would  be  a  most  va- 
luable instnunent.  We  have  used  it  in  that  way,  and 
cut  drains  of  12  inches  depth,  and  15  inches  Inreadth  at 
top  and  six  at  bottom,  out  of  a  stiff  till  soil,  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  infinitely  more  expedition  than  could 
have  been  done  by  an;  other  tool  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.  The  common  breast  spade  used  for  paring 
land,  and  also  for  the  purpose  now  alluded  to,  is  not 
to  be  compared  to  this  improved  caschrom,  either  in 
efficsu:y  of  operation,  or  in  comfort  and  6ase  to  the 
workman.  The  coulter  should  be  six  inches  broad, 
and  turned  a  little  at  the  edges,  thus,  %^^ ;  and  the 
shaft  at  least  six  feet  long,  and  very  stout.  An  active 
workman  will  cut  800  yards  of  surface  drain  in  a  day 
with  it  of  the  dimensions  above  stat^. 


RISTLE. 


2.  JBis/fe,— or  Sickle  Plough. 

Thi%  instrument  is  used  for  a  similar  purpose  with 
the  English  scarificator,  /.  e.  for  cutting  the  strong 
sward  of  old  land,  or  the  tough  roots  of  plants,  which 
would  otherwise  greatly  impede  the  passage   of  the 

plough. 


N 
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oloiiflb.  The  Eaclish  impiemeiit  is  furnished  with 
fire  or  six  sickles^  or  coulters,  which  cut  parallel  to 
foch  other  b7  die  force  of  the  same  team  i  the  ristle 
hsB  only  one.  It  is  fixed  in  a  small  plough  with  one 
handle,  and  drawn  generally  by  one  horse.  Two  men 
are  eniploTed.  One  directs  the  ristle,  which  cuts  to 
the  depth  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  the  other  leads 
the  horse.  Immediately  following  the  ristle  we  found 
the  Hebridian  pkiogh  generally  drawn  by  four  horses, 
and  these  led  by  one  or  two  men,  and  a  second  or  per* 
hs^s  a  third  man  holding  the  plough.  Thus  fire  men 
and  five  hovses  are  frequently  employed  where  one  man 
and  two  horses,  with  proper  management,  would  per- 
form the  same  quantity  of  work. 

Where  the;  ristle  is  necessary,  as  it  indeed  sometimes 
is,  in  flltrong  land  which  for  a  number  of  years  has  been 
Gwer-mn  wkh  weeds,  and  with  repent  plants,  the  eonw 
mon  scarifi^catiNr  oi}gbt  to  be  preferred,  cutting  at  least 
with  two  sickle%  and  held  and  driven  by  one  man  widi 
one  horse. 


CLOWwMA'lYX. 

3.  CUm^MaUe^  or  Wbodefi  Tong$. 

This  inurnment  is  used  for  plucking  thistles. and 
other  stubborn  plants  or  weeds  out  of  com  land, 
after  the  crop  has  sprung  up  to  some  height  above  the 
ground.  The  handle  is  30  inches,  and  the  jaw  10 
inches  long;  when  the  handle  is  extended,  the  distance 
between  the  ppacator^  two  hands  is  firam  20  inches  to 
two  feet.    He  uses  the  tool  as  powerful  pinchers^  and 

wkh 
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^mkh  very  great  efi^^  especially  on  land  annoyed  by 
the  diffisrenc  species  of  thistles.  It  is  not  in  genend 
.  use,  bdng  confined  principally  to  the.  isle  of  Lismomp 
and  to  a  few  of  the  neighbouring  ones,  which  cbieAy 
consist  of  lime-stone  soil,  and  are  pecii&ariy  infested 
with  weeds  wUch  cannot  conveniently  be  pulled  by 
the  hand*  It  deserves  more  attention  than  it  has  y^ 
met  with.' 

Of  the  Hebridian  plough,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give 
any  description.  It  is  daily  falling  into  disuse,  and 
very  deservedly,  and  will  soon  yield  altogether  to  the 
modem  improved  plough  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland. 
Veitdie's  plough  appears  to  be  the  favourite  at  present 
in  Islay,  Gigha,  and  Collonsay ;  and  consequently,  to 
all  apf)earance,  the  most  advisable  for  gcberal  intro- 
duction into  those  regions.  Small's  improved  plough 
has  long  been  in  pretty  general  use.  We  were  happy 
to  learn  that  a  good  manufactory  of  ploughs,  carts,  rol- 
lers, harrows,  &c.  for  the  west  Highlands  and  isles, 
has  lately  been  established  at  Campbeltown  in  Kin* 
tyre,  from  which  these  districts  can  be  supplied  with 
punctuality  and  cheapness.  The  plough  manufactories 
in  Leith,  by  Morton,  .Bisset,  and  several  others,  are 
well  known  over  the  Hebrides,  and  very  much  es* 
teemed.      .  ' 

Carts  are  scarcely  known  in  the  smaller  islands,  ex- 
cepting Gigha,  Collonsay,  and  Ulva,  but  they  will  of 
course  rapidly  increase  in  proportion  as  these  isles  shall 
be  furnished  with  carriage  roads. 

4.  IJarram.'^Uo  species  of  agricultural  implements 
are  so  backward  in  the  Hebrides  a^  tlu8>  though  one  of 

the 
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the  most  important  of  them  alL    Where  the  bmd  re- 
ceives) in  nine  <$ises  out  of  ten,  but  one  fdrrow,  and 
that. a  miserably  botched  furrow  too,  good  harrowing  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  pulvertzation  of  the  soil. 
A  light  harrow,  ill  contrived,  with- short  wooden  teeth, 
tied  to  the  tail  of  the  poor  horse,  is,  however,  in  many 
of  the  isles,  all  the  means  used  for  breaking  the  clods, 
cutting  the  roots  of  weeds,  and  for  performing  the 
other  operations  of  harrowing*    The  large  improved 
break  harrow,  with  iron  teeth,  and  of  the  best  con- 
struction, we  found  in  Islay,  Gigha,  and  Collonsay. 
On  the  last  mentioned  island  some  fields  had  been  this 
summer  subdued  by  this  instrument,  which,  to  an  in- 
dolent  fiurmer,  would  have  appeared  imprudoit  and 
absurd  to  attempt.   The  improvement  in  question  could 
not  have  been  thought  of  by  the  help  of  the  common 
harrow  alone  ^  and  the  active  landlord  proposes  to  car- 
ry on  the  same  operations  to  an  indefinite  length. 
Shawfield  has  harrows  nude  akogether  of  iron.    They 
cost  L.  4,  and  the  common  wooden  harrows  with  iron 
teeth  cost  L.2.  15s.  the  difierence  being  only  L.l.  5s. 
His  adopting  them  seems  to  promise  that  they  shall 
soon  come  into  general  use. 

# 

5»  RaakaUi  or  Clod  Breaker. — ^This  seems  to  be  the 
same  now  as  it  was  for  ages  back ;  fior  nothii^  can  be 
conceived  more  simple  or  unimproved  than  it  is  at  this 
day.  The  handle  is  four  or  five  feet  long;  the  head, 
into  which  six  or  seven  wooden  teeth  are  inserted, 
each  three  or  four  .inches  long,  and  S-4ths  in  diameter^ 
is  ra^ther  thicker  than  the  handle,  and  sharpened  at 
both  extremities  for  th^  purpose  of  breaking  such  stub- 
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bom  clods  as  will  Bot  yield  to  the  feeble  wooden  teetli* 
These  teeth  continually  break  or  looseii  fro^fi  the 
head,  so  that  the  operator  is  frequently  interrupted  tsA 
impeded  in  hia  tedious  wprk. 


.  li^HyNNoMOINB. 

6*  larunn-Moinej — Peat  Spade. 

This  instrument  is  sufficiently  good  for  the  purpose 
which  it  is  meant  to  senre.  The  head  consists  pardy 
of  wood  and  partly  of  iron.  The  last  is  formed  so>  that 
with  it  the  labourer  will  cut  the  peat  of  the  site  in- 
tended,  at  ooe  push,  out  of  the  peat-^moss,  wh3e  an^ 
other  labourer  throws  the  peat  so  cut,  either  with  his 
hand  or  wi(^  a  fork,  on  a  dry  spot  of  ground,  as  nigh 
tbr  peat-pit  as  possible.  Two  men  can  cut  and  cast  in 
'%  dasf  peats  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  their  £i- 
mlies  a  whole  year. 

Ob  many  of  the  isles  no  regular  plan  is  followed  in 
the  cutting  of  peats  j  apd  accordingly  the  fiiel  is  wasted, 
and  the  land  is  left  damaged  by  Ae  water,  whidb  a  ju- 
dicious mode  of  cutting  the  mosses  would  convey  to 
the  adjoining  rivers,  lakes,  or  sea :  Pn^rietors  and  fac* 
tors  have  hitherto  paid  little  attention  to  this  very 
important  part  of  agriculture,  as  it  may  justly  be  tern- 
edf  and  have  themselves  to  blame  for  the  calamity 
aew  imminent  over  their  estates,  viz.  extreme  scarcity 
fi£  {adL  Every  peat-pit  ought  to  .serve  at  the  same 
time  two  purposes,  carrying  off  superfluous  peat  eartb 
Isr  fiiel^  apd  preparing  tW.^ace  octupied  by  sudi 

peat 


peat  earth  for  yielding  crops  of  potatoes,  grass,  and 
com.  Snch  pits  should,  therefore,  always  conduce  to 
draining  the  soil,  pulverising  the  substratum,  and  le- 
velling the  sur£u:e  of  the  ground* 

Thrashing  mills  have  lately  been  introduced  in  Islay^ 
CoHonsay,  Gigha,  Skye,  &c.  and  will  soon  become  ge- 
neral, in*  consequence  of  the  vast  saving  of  labour  and 
of  the  economy  which  they  afibrd.     A  small  kind  lall^  * 
ly  constructed  under'  the  auspic.es  of  the  Highland  ^g- 
ciety  of  Edinburgh,  and  which  cost  only  L.S2,  oulbt^ 
to  be  introduced  on  all  the  larger  isles.    We  founaa  ^!J 
very  good  thrashing  mill  in  Collonsay,  which^  howev€T»C  ^ 
is  too  expensive  for  universal  use.     It  thrashed  six:;:;^ 
boUs  of  oats  in  two  hours  with  three  horses.    In  Htin«V' 
gary  we  have  seen  the  same  quantity  of  grain  occtip):„| 
4  men  and  10  horses  for  16  hours ;  and  the  work'^'wa^*  * 
Bot  nearly  so  well  performed  as  in  Collonsay.   It  wQuf3  ^ 
be  a  great  improvement  to  make  them  move  by  wittd  * 
or  by  water,  where  the  situation  admits  of  it.    Wind 
mills  are  no  where  to  be  seen,  though  the  use  of  them 
is  recommended  by  the  plainest  dictates  of  necessity 
and  common  sense. 

In  Islay  we  found  a  flour  mill  (the  only  one  in  the 
Hebrides,)  which  cost  the  proprietor  L.  1800  Sterling, 
and  which  will  greatly  help  the  introduction  of  wheat 
crops  into  that  island. 

There  are  very  few  lint  mills  in  this  district. — 
Two  occurred  in  Islay,  and  one  is  begun  to  be  built  in 
Skye.  They  must  gradually  be  introduced  in  greater 
numbers  for  the  accpnmiodation  of  a  country  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  flax. 

h  We 
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We  may  conclude  this  tectkm  bjr  stadng,  dkat  any 
implements  worth  mentionmgi  which  we  met  wkh  in 
the  Hebrides,  excepting  those  already  noticed,  ai«  im- 
ported from  the  east  of  Scotland,  or  are  imitations  of 
such  as  are  ija  common  use  there ;  nor  is  it  likely  that 
this  region  shall  soon  lead  the  van  in  any  agricultural 
improvements,  or  in  the  invention  and  addition  oi 
culttmd  implements. 


CHAP# 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


INCLOSING. 


ThK  various  acts  of  the  Scots  Parliament  relative  to 
the  division  of  common  lands^  and  the  appropriation  of 
them  hj  the  conterminous  proprietors,  according  to 
their  valued  Tents,  and  other  circumstances  respectively, 
did  not  contain  any  obligation  to  inclose  such  lands,  as 
was  the  case  in  England.  The  only  species  of  inclosure, 
obligatory  by  law  upon  a  Scotch  landlord,  is  the  march 
dyke,  or  fence,  which  separates  one  estate  from  another. 
The  respective  proprietors  must  pay  each  one  half  of 
the  expence  of  such  fence,  which  must  be  sufficiept  and 
straight. 

Although  inclosing  is  not  binding  upon  the  Hebri- 
dtan  proprietor,  yet  he  will  find  it  for  his  interest  to  pay 
most  particular  attention  to  that  ^rs^  of  improvemenis. 
The  isles  are  deplorably  naked  and  open.  None  of 
them,  excepting  five  or  six  of  the  more  southerly,  and 
a 'few  farms  in  Skye,  are  furnished  with  any  thing 
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which  merits  the  name  of  inclosure,  and  accordingly 
their  agricultural  state  is  miserably  bad.  In  Arran^ 
Islay^  Jura^  Mull>  Skye>  and  the  Long  Island,  there  are 
about  800^000  acres  of  land  totally  destitute  of  fences 
of  any  kind,  but  which,,  by  being  properly  inclosed, 
might,  instead  of  their  present  average  rent  of  twopence 
per  acre,  yield  three  shillings,  or  a  clear  gain  of 
L.  113,333.  6s.  8d.  Sterling  per  annum. 

The  inconveniences  endured  by  the  Hebrides  from 
the  want  of  inclosures  are  so  great,  that  the  most  spirit- 
ed proprietors  grant  very  high  premiums  to  such  of 
their  tenants  as  build  proper  fences  on  their  lands. 
Shawfield  grants  full  melioration  to  every  farmer  on  his 
Islay  estate  who  builds  ai  stone  dyke  or  indosure,  and 
encourages  by  all  the  means  in  his  power  the  complete 
subdivision  and  inclosing  of  that  noble  island.  With- 
out this  improvement,  indeed,  nothing  else  need  be  at- 
tempted :  neither  com  nor  grass  can  be  secure  from  de- 
predations, nor  can  green  crops  or  any  skilful  and  judi- 
cious rotation  prosper. 

The  Galloway  dyke,  a  species  of  indosure  commen- 
ced in  1720  in  that  southern  district  of  Scotland,  an4 
now  well  known  and  much  esteemed  over  this  king- 
dom, is  the  most  advisable  for  the  Western  Isles.  It 
is  from  5  feet  to  5  feet  10  inches  high,  nearly  3  feet 
broad  at  the  bottom,  and  gradually  diminishing  in 
breadth  as  it  rises  from  the  ground,  till  within  18  inch- 
es of  the  top.  There  it  is  usually  16  indies  broad ;  and 
receives  a  projecting  cope  of  flat  stones,  above  which  t 
number  of  loose  stones  are  piled  up,  sloping  like  the 
ridge  of  a  house,  affording  day-light  in  the  interstices  of- 
the  stones^  a^d  thus  terrifying  sheep  zq^  cattle  from  any^ 

attpnpe 
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attempt  to  leap  over  it.  It  ought  to  be  built  very  firm 
and  strong,  with  a  sufficient  number  of  band  or  binding 
stones,  and  very  few  stones  of  less  than  a  dozen  pounds 
weight  ought  ever  to  be  used.  The  cope  stones  should 
overhang  the  dyke  6  or  7  inches  on  each  side*  No 
stone  liable  to  be  damaged  by  frost  or  rain  ought  to  be 
admitted.  The  snap  or  summit,  which  is  erected  above 
the  coping,  must  be  most  particularly  well  built.  Every 
stone  must  have  a  firm  steady  bedding,  neither  liable  to 
be  driven  down  by  the  strong  wixftb  and  rains  of  these 
regions^  nor  by  the  cattle  when  they  rub  their  heads  or 
necks  against  the  dyke.  To  this  last  mentioned  dan- 
ger, however,  the  Galloway  snap  dyke  is  much  less 
liable  than  any  other  sort  of  fence ;  for  cattle,  horses, 
sheep,  and  even  dogs,  are  generally  frightened  by  the 
serrated  appearance  of  the  snap  and  coping,  and  rarely 
venture  to  approach  them.  A  dyke  of  this  kind  costs, 
with  good  management,  from  nine  to  ten  shillings  the 
Ul  of  six  yards.  A  square  mile  English  measure,  of 
1760  yards,  will  require  7040  yards  of  dyke  in  length, 
to  inclose  it  in  a  quadrangular  form  of  equal  sides.  But 
iS  the  dyke  is  four  feet  and  a  half  high,  or  a  yard  and 
a  half,  the  dimensions  of  the  inclosure  will  be  10560 
square  yards.  These  10560  yards,  at  twentypence  per 
yard,  will  f:ost  L.880  Sterling  ;  which  is,  at  an  average, 
perhaps  a  bar  calculation  for  inclosing  an  English  mile, 
or  500  Scots  acresiin  one  square  field,  with  a  Gallo^vay 
dyke  four  feet  and  a  half  high.  But  supposing  the 
same  mile  to  be  subdivided  into  indosures  of  fifty  acres 
each,  or  into  rectangular  paralldograms  of  1760  yards 
length,  and  S52  yards  breadth,  and  to  be  inclosed  with 
the  same  kind  of  dyke>  at  the  same  price,  the  expence 
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of  each  iDclosure  of  fifty  acres  wiH  come  to  L.528 
Sterlings  and  of  the  whole  mile>  in  similar  ioclosures,  to 
L.5280  Sterling.  Let  us  carry  the  subdivision  so  low 
as  into  parks  of  five  acres  each^  and  the  total  expences 
will  amount  to  the  large  sum  of  hA4ffi20,  16s.  8d. 
Sterling,  or  nearly  ^y  times  the  expence  of  fencing 
the  square  mile  with  one  dyke  into  one  inclosure  of 
fo vr  equal  sides.  Let  us  on  the  other  hand  suppose 
Lord  Macdonald,  or  any  other  great  Hebridian  pro- 
prietor, to  order  an  inclosure  upon  his  estate  of  16 
square  miles  in  one  quadrangle,  for  a  forest  or  plan- 
tation of  trees.  The  expence  will  be  as  follows: 
1760  yards  X  4=7040  yards  in  length,  each  side. 
7040  yards  X  4=28160  yards  total  length  of  park-walL 
28160  f  14080  or  one  half  more  sr  42240  total  number 
of  yards  to  be  built ;  the  wall  bemg  4 ;  feet  high ; 
and  42,240  yards  at  20  pence  per  yard»  amoimt  to 
L.S520  Sterling. 

His  Lordship  will  thus  have  an  inclosure  of  8000 
Scots  acres  finished  for  L.S,520,  whereas  the  inclosure 
of  one  mile  or  500  acres  cost  him  L.880.  In  other 
words  he  has  in  one  large  inclosure  for  L.S,520,  th^ 
same  accommodation  for  pbnting  trees,  &c.  that  in  16 
diflerent  inclosures  of  one  mile  each  would  have  cost 
him  L  14,080,  and  thus  saves  L.  10,560,  or  three  times 
the  sum  which  his  whole  inclosure  of  16  n:ules  costs 
him. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  out  such  calculations,  or  to 
state  in  detail  the  prodigious  advantages  which  would 
result  from  making  extensive  inclosures  in  the  He- 
brides, e:>pecially  on  the  wiste  lands  <rf  great  estates. 
'When  a  proprietor  incloses  a  small  park  or  two,  and 
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compares  the  returns  with  the  expence  of  inclosing)  he 
sometimes  feels  lumself  disappointed  in  his  expecta- 
tionsi  and  sees  no  proportion  between  the  immediate 
return  from  the  rbe  of  rent,  and  the  great  expence 
incurred  in  the  meantime  by   inclosing  a  few  acres^ 
which  were  perhaps  formerly  pretty  productive.     But, 
granting  that  his  notions  here  are  not  ill  founded^  the 
£aLct  proves  no  more  than  this,  viz.  that  inclosures  on  a 
very  small  scale  should  be  carried  on  by  the  tenant  in  con- 
sequence of  suitable  encouragement  from  the  landlord, 
who  on  his  part  ought  to  carry  on  that  system  on  a 
grand  scale,  or  at  least  on  one  to  which  the  resour- 
ces of  the  tenant    are  wholly  inadequate.     It  is  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  in   other  branches  of  commerce. 
The  great  merchant,  by  writing  one  order  judiciously, 
may  gain  L.I 0,000  in  one  day,  like  his  Lordship  who 
may  do  the  same  in  fact>  by  ordering  a  large  inclosure 
to  be  built  and  planted  with  trees : — ^The  shop-keeper 
retails  the  commodities  so  ordered  for  20  or  80  years 
successively,  and  should  be  satisfied  with  clearing,  at  the 
end  of  his  career,  what  the  merchant,  in  consequence  of 
his  superior  advantages,  may  earn  in  a  day.     Did  the 
merchant  stoop  to  retail  the  articles  in  detail,  and  grum- 
ble because  his  profits  were  small  and  slow;  or  did  he 
altogether  abandon  trade,  because  the  profits  were  not 
immense  and  instantaneous  j  he  would  act  very  prepos- 
terously ;  and  the  shop-keeper  would  tell  him  with  a 
sneer,  <^  That  he  forgot  his  trade,  and  like  a  fool  ex- 
«<  pected  the  fruits  of  10,000  from  the  fiekl  of  lO.** 

The  necessity  of  inclosing,  and  the  utter  impractica- 
bility of  carrying  on  any  agricultural  improvements 
that  preliminary  step,  is  the  only  point  connect- 
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ed  with  the  rural  economy  of  this  country,  which  wt 
have  never  heard  disputed.  Without  inclosures  no 
proper  system  of  tillage^  no  sown  grasses,  no  green  win* 
ter  crops,  nor  sufficiency  of  food  for  sheep  or  csittle 
tan  possibly  be  provided.  On  many  of  the  isles,  too^ 
inclosures  skilflilly  conducted  would  answer  other  va^i- 
luable  purposes  besiJes  the  mere  subdivision  and  pro- 
tection of  the  fields.  They  might,  for  instance,  help 
to  shelter  cattle  from  the  fury  of  the  rains  and  storms, 
to  which  a  district  destitute  of  wood  is  peculiarly  ex<? 
posed*  They  would  afford  shelter  for  shrubs  ?nd  trees, 
which  might  gradually  be  reared  in  belts  of  planting  or 
hedge-rows,  as  they  are  in  some  parts  of  the  counties 
of  Derby  and  of  Dorset,  exposed  to  cold  or  the  sea  air; 
and  they  might  easily  be  so  conducted  as  to  help  the 
great  and  important  operation  of  draining  the  land* 

Proprietors  should  first  provide  for  securing  the  ef* 
fectual  separation  of  the  hill  pasture  firqm  the  araUe 
3nd  meadow  grounds  belonging  to  the  different  farms 
upon  their  ^estates.  This  they  might  do  by  stenting  or 
apportioning  a  certain  quantity  of  the  h0ad  dyke,  (as 
that  separation  is  commonly  called,)  to  each  tenant  in 
proportion  to  the  souming  of  cattle,  and  to  the  num- 
ber of  seed  bolls  affii^ed  to  the  lands  which  he  occupies. 
It  is  not,  however,  sufficient  that  the 'landlord  should 
order  this  ;M'rangement.  He  must  employ  his  factor  in 
superintending  the  work,  and  in  enforcing  his  order, 
H^  must  perhaps  hire  a  regularly  bred  dyker  or  two,  for 
assisting  the  tenants,  who  will  be  bound  to  furnish  the 
stones,  and  to  perform  the  various  works  of  trenchingi 
of  leveling  the  bed  of  the  foundation,  &c  and  he  must 
perhaps  furnish  meal  and  other  aid  to  some  of  the  te« 
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Hants  during  the  course  of  the  work.     All  these  ex- 
pences  will  be  amply  recompenced  by  the  advantages 
which  must  speedily  follow  the  finishing  of  the  inclcv- 
sure.  This  head-dyke,  a  march  dyke^  and  the  fences  of 
some  spots  in  sheltered  situations,  in  the  mountainous 
tracts,  for  the  purposes  of  plantations,  are  all  that  the 
proprietor  ought  to  h^ve  an  immediate  hand  in  build- 
ing.   The  infield  indosures  for  the  individual  tenant's 
advantage  should  be  left  to  themselves  to  finish;  with 
the  reservation,  however,  to  the  landlord  that  his  fac- 
tor shall  be  consulted  in  the  building  of  every  inclo- 
sure,  for  which  full  melioration  is  to  be  paid  to  the  te- 
nant at  the  expiry  of  his  lease  *.    It  will  be  proper  aU 
so  to  consult  the  proprietor  as  to  the  size  and  position 
of  these  indosures.    They  ought  rarely  to  exceed  10 
acres  of  arable  ground,  or  to  be  under  four  acres,  but 
for  grazing  farms  of  considerable  extent,  they  may  con* 
sist  of  firom  12  to  30  or  even  40  acres.    These  will 
prove  useful  as  wintering  parks  for  horses  or  for  yeild 
cattle  or  sheep. 

One  thing  particularly  to  be  attended  to,  b  the  qua- 
lity of  the  stones  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  which 
serves  as  a  foundation  for  the  indosure  intended.  No 
spedes  of  firee^one  or  sandstone  will  resist  the  climate 
•f  the  Hebrides.  Granite^  whin,  or  basalt,  very  com- 
mon 


•  By  full  mdibration  wc  mean  the  value  which  an  impar- 
tial jury,  or  sworn  appraisers,  will  fix  upon  the  work  ;  re- 
gard ^ing  paid  to  every  local  circuflutance  connected  wirk 
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mon  in  the  southern  isles,  and  the  harder  schistus  and 
ardesia,  ought  always  to  be  preferred  ,  caeteris  paribus^ 
where  they  can  easily  be  procured. 

An  inclosure  of  whin  and  granitell  in  Gigha  is  one 
of  the  best  we  have  seen,  and  one  of  freestone  in  the 
island  of  Raasay,  very  well  built  by  the  present  pro* 
prietor  Mr  Macle6d>  but  now  crumbling  into  sand« 
equally  confirm  the  propriety  of  the  caution  given. 

With  regard  to  the  Jmndatiofiy  we  have  found  that, 
contrary  to  general  expectation,  the  inclosnres  built 
upon  moss  or  moist  ground,  hold  out  very  well,  while 
those  which  were  founded  upon  dry  land  frequently  . 
give  way.  The  reason,  however,  was  obvious  to  any 
accurate  inquirer.  The  moist  or  mossy  ground  is  ge^ 
nerally  level,  and  the  pressure  and  weight  of  the  ma- 
terials are  consequently  equable  and  even.  On  dry 
land,  not  unfrequently  too  of  a  loose  sandy  texture, 
the  dyke  is  often  built  upon  a  slope,  and  constructed 
purposely  for,  availing  its  proprietor  of  the  advan- 
tage derivable  from  the  unevenness  of  the  9ur£u:e, 
both  for  carrying  the  stones  and  for  saving  the  trouble 
and  expence  of  scaffolding. 

No  inclosure  will,  however,  be  aUe  to  stand  the 
furious  storms  and  rains  of  the  Hebrides,  unkss  the 
stones  are  well  poised  on  an  even  foundation,  as  well  as 
tonsist  themselves  of  the  firmest  mineralogical  con- 
texture. 

Gates  are  almost  unknown,  excepting  such  as  are 
common  in  the*  continental  Highlands,  and,  on  account 
of  their  awkwardness,  merit  no  attention  in  a  report  of 
this  kind  \  the  most  eligible  for  the  Hebrides  would 
be  common  five  bar  gates  made  of  larch  or  of  birch, 
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and  supported  by  two  stone  pillars.  The  gates  must 
be  so  contrived  that  they  shall  close  of  themselves ; 
for  no  Hebridian  ever  takes  the  trouble  of  shutting  a 
gate  after  he  has  passed  through  it.  It  must  also  be 
very  easy  to  open,  otherwise  the  improvident  and  im- 
patient native  will  not  hesitate  to  break  it ;  nor  will 
he  dismount  from  his  horse  without  much  reluctance^ 
although  he  may  risk  his  own  and  his  horses  bones  by 
his  laziness. 

The  man  who  builds  indosures  or  constructs  gates 
in  the  Hebrides  must  always  bear  in  mind  the  nature, 
not  only  of  the  climate  and  soil,  and  other  circum-^ 
stances  of  a  similar  description,  but  also  of  the  peoepl 
and  the  animals  which  they  possess.  These  are  more 
difficult  to  manage  than  those  of  any  other  portion  of 
Scotland  *.  The  peojde,  one  would  be  tempted  to  ima- 
gine on  a  superficial  glance,  take  pleasure  in  mischief^ 
and  find  a  peculiar  delight  in  destroying  every  thing 
which  conduces  to  human  comfort.  They  throw  down 
stones  from  the  battlements  of  bridges, — ^they  fill  up 
wdls  or  drains, — they  deface  mi]e-stones,^>break  the 
windows  of  churches  and  of  other  public  buildings^— 
they  leap  over  hedges,  dykes,  and  ditches, — cut  down 
the  banks  of  rivers  and  alter  their  course  for  inundate 

ing 


^  This  au  Englishman,  who  has  seen  only  the  Luwhndi 
of  Scotland,  would  think  impossible;  for  the  charge  here 
brought  against  the' I Ipbridians  applies  in  a  great  ineasuro 
to  all  Scotbmon  from  the  Twccfj  to  Shetland.  We  recom- 
mend, on  this  subjest,  a  perusal  of  Miss  Hamilton's  Cot^ 
togcrt  of  Glcnhurnie. 
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11^  the  adjacent  fields ;  and  all  this  with  the  utmost 
gaitte  de  coeur^  and  without  the  slightest  notion  of  its 
being  taken  ill,  or  the  idea  that  any  malicious  con- 
struction can  be  put  upon  their  amusement.  They  be- 
tray, in  one  word>  with  all  the  improvidence  and  stu- 
pidity of  savagesi  (very  inconsistent  with  their  qualities 
in  other  respects,)  the  malignant  activity  of  men,  who 
follow  no  regular  occupation,  and  can  neither  be  use* 
ful  themselves,  nor  endure  the  benefits  conferred  by 
useful  men  on  their  country. 

Nor  is  this  strange  tendency  to  a  hurtful  activity 
confined  to  what  we  call  (perhaps  Hiberriically)  the 
rational  animals  of  this  country.  The  horses,  cows, 
and  sheep  are  universally  of  a  similar  disposition.  The 
same  inclosure  that  suffices  for  protecting  the  rich 
meadows  of  SufiTolk  and  Essex  would  be  no  more  heed- 
ed by  an  Hebridian  beast,  not  even  by  the  smallest 
cow,  than  if  it  consisted  of  the  mist  of  the  mountain. 
Any  fence  over  which  they  can  raise  their  heads,  (ex- 
cepting the  snap-dyke,)  they  will  attempt  to  leap,  and 
they  almost  always  succeed.  When  the  first  assailant 
fails,  either  by  maiming  himself  or  by  falling  into  the 
ditch,  the  rest  usually  dispatch  hiqi,  and  then  rush  in 
pell-mell  through  the  breach  which  he  had  begun  to 
batter. 

The  inclosure  must,  therefore,  be  such,  that  none 
of  the  three  species  of  animals  above  named  can  even 
once  venture  to  think  of  leaping  over  it.    Stones  must 

« 

here  and  there  too  be  left  jutting  out  a  few  inches  from 
the  sides  of  the  dyke,  for  enabling  the  people  to  pass 
over  it  without  difficulty.  The  sangfroid  with  which 
^m  Hebridian  pulls  down  a  dyke  for  a  passage  to  him- 
self 
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sdf  and  his  cattle,  (and  without  dreaming  of  rebuilding 
the  slap,)  Is  to  a  stranger  most  ludicrously  provoking. 
The  scene  is  sometimes  acted  before  a  gentleman's 
door,  and  he  himself  an  indignant  witness.  The  He* 
bridian  b  surprised  at  his  rage,  and  tells  him,  <<  that  he 
meant  no  harm  by  taking  the  nearest  road  home  with 
his  horse/'  He  perhaps  adds,  in  the  same  strain,  <<  and 
as  for  the  grass,  you  need  not  mind  it,  Sir,  it  will  grow 
again.** 


CHAP, 
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ARABLE  LAND. 


SECTION  U — TILLAGBi 

Thb  Hebrides  having  been  for  ages  chiefly  devoted 
to  grazing,  the  cultivation  of  crops  requiring  regular 
tillage  was  not  a  primary  object.  Agrioiltural  imple-. 
ments  were  accordingly  simple  and  imperfecti  and  the 
system  of  ploughing  or  tiUing  the  ground  made  no 
progress  for  several  centuries.  Even  to  this  day,  the 
idea  continues  to  prevail  in  some  parts  of  these  regions, 
that  it'is  unwise  to  turn  the  soil  at  all,  because  the 
moistture  of  the  climate,  the  poorness  of  the  land,  and 
the  consequent  insecurity  and  lateness  of  corn  crops, 
render  every  mode  of  management  inadvisable,  ex- 
cepting that  followed  by  their  ancestors,  namely,  corn- 
cropping  the  rich  'infields  and  grazing  the  natural  old 
pasture  with  the  indigenous  live  stock  of  the  country. 

It 
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It  must  indeed  be  confessed,  that  in  several  districts  of 
the  Hebrides^  especialiy  in  the  rugged  islands  of  Amn 
and  Mull>  m  lora,  part  of  Skye,  Harris  and  Lewis,  and 
in  the  terrific  island  of  Rum,  the  iiKyst  valuable  inu 
provements  of  which  they  admit  Cannot  be  expected  to 
proceed  from  tillage.  Nature  <^ip06es  impregnable  bars 
to  the  passage  of  the  plough  over  their  sur£ice.  An 
enlightened  agriculturist  will  perhaps  say  to  the  na* 

.  tives,  ^<  Inclose  what  you  can,  and  plant  hardy  tre^  in 
the  most  sheltered  situations,  and  especially  in  spots  not 
exposed  to  the  Atlantic  and  western  storms ;  select  the 
best  and  hardiest  breeds  of  sheep  and  cattle ;  top-dress 
the  practicable  declivities  of  your  hills  with  sea-sleech, 
aheU-sand,  or  any  other  manure  you  can  procure  at  a 
reasonable  price  j  preserve  your  lowest  lying  groundjp 
and  meadows  for  winter  use,— and  do  all  you  can  to 
get  through  the  year  with  the  few  potatoes  you  may 
raise  on  your  mossy  grounds,  and  the  fish  which  pro- 
iridence  scatters  profusely  along  your  coasts  and  lakes ; 

.  and.  think  not  of  forcing  nature  by  cultivating  white 
crops  at  a  great  expence,  which  can  seldom  arrive  at 
maturity,  and  of  which^  even  should  they  arrive  at  ma» 
turtty,  one  storm  may  deprive  you,  and  which,  at  all 
events,  never  remunerate  you  for  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  of  their  cultivation/'  &c« 

Conversing  with  Mr  Macneill  of  Collonsay  on  this 
subject,  and  discussing  the  propriety  of  limiting,  by  sti- 
pulated restrictions  in  their  leases,  the  quantity  of 
ground  which  the  tenants  should  be  allowed  to  till,  we 
were  happy  to  find  that  sagacious  and  experienced  geo^ 
tleman,  who  is  equally  engaged  in  the  grazing  .^jid  agri- 
cultural systems  to  a  great  amount^  agree  in  opinion 

with 
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with  Shawfield's  most  Wilful  tenants,  and  all  those 
whom  we  had  met  with  in  the  best  managed  isles. 

There  is  a  fallacy  (said  Mr  Maeneill)  in  the  commooi 
and  superficial  opinion,  that  as  the  Hebrides  are  a  pas- 
ture country,  it  is  better  for  the  people  to  rear  cattle 
exclusively,  and  to  import  all  the  grain  which  they  r^ 
quire  from  other  countries,  than  to  a^empt,  against 
soil  and  climate,  to  rabe  grain  enough  for  the  con-- 
sumption  of  their  own  population.  By  proper  ma* 
nagement,  added  this  acute  observer,  we  can  be  not 
only  amply  supplied  with  com  at  home,  and  rendered 
independent  of  foreign  markets,  but  the  very  cultiva^ 
tkm,  which  this  management  involves,  would  at  the 
same  time  enable  us  to  rear,  feed,  and  sell,  a  much 
greater  number  of  sheep  and  cattle,  and  these  too  of 
far  better  sortsi  than  we  do  at  present.  A  superior 
mode  of  tillage  would  ensure  us  better  and  earlier  crop^ 
consequently  a  less  precarious  harvest :  The  introduce 
tion  of  green  crops,  also  implying  a  proper  divisbn  of 
our  labour  through  the  different  seasons  of  the  year^ 
instead  of  harassing  us  as  at  present  during  the  latter 
end  of  spring,  when  our  horses  and  cattle  are  famished 
with  want,  would  keep  our  cattle  strong  and  healthy,, 
and  greatly  add  to  their  numbers.;  and  what  is  a  most 
important  consideration,  we  should  bp  saved  the  im- 
mense sum  for  our  poor  country  of  Z.30,OOOj9^  dm- 
num  which  the  Hebrides  pay  to  Ireland  and  Scotland 
for  imported  oatmeaL" 

The  gentleman  who  spoke  thus  has  proved  the  just- 
ness of  his  observations  by  his  own  conduct.    He  has 
introduced  a  regular  system  of  tillage  with  one  man 
driving  two  horses,  and  holding  the  plough  as  in  Lo- 
thian 
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Ihian  or  Norfolk ;  a  judicious  rotation  of  crop9|  and  the 
most  encouraging  practice  (as  we  shall  afterwards  see) 
of  reclaiming  waste  lands.  He  admitted,  however,  at 
the  same  time,  that,  in  many  of  the  level  and  sandy 
islands,  the  plough  is  too  much  used,  and  that  fields 
which  under  grass  would  be  very  valuable,  are  not  only 
less  profitably  occupied  by  white  crops,  but  also  occasion 
great  damage  and  loss  to  the  lands  in  their  vicinity* 
This  is  particularly  the  case  in  islands  and  districts  liable 
to  sand  drift.  These  ought  on  no  account  to  be  open- 
ed up  for  com  crops,  provided  they  already  yield  toler- 
able grass  crops,  and  have  got  a  solid  and  steady  sur- 
face* The  temptation  to  crop  them  with  barley,  oats» 
and  rye,  is  indeed  frequently  powerful,  because  they 
are  often  found  near  the  sea-shore,  and  near  the  ma- 
nure whith  sea^weeds  afford,  but  the  crops  which  they 
yidd  are  purchased  at  too  dear  a  price.  The  crops 
themselves  are  insecure,  and  the  wintry  storms  leave 
the  stubble  land  a  sandy  waste,  without  grass  or  shelter, 
and  fiowerlessy  bleached^  and  bleak  as  the  desarts  of 

Arabia. 

Tillage  is  in  its  in^cy  over  the  Hebrides,  in  all  the 
isles  northward  of  Mull,  excepting  half  a  dozen  farms 
in  Skye,  a  part  of  M<Leod  of  Raasay's  estate,  two  farms 
in  Uist,  and  a  little  lately  done  in  Lewis  near  Storna- 
way, and  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Ensay  on  a  small  island 
between  North  Uist  and  Harris.    These  improvements 

« 

have  been  carried  on  within  the  last  15  years. 

It  would  be  rather  ludicrous  than  useful  to  describe 
the  tiUage  generally  practised  in  the  Hebrides  i  and  ac:* 
cordingly  we  shall  not  dwell  upon  it,  or  insult  the  com- 
mon sfnse  of  the  natives,  by  seriously  requesting  them 

iH  t« 
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to  abandon  the  many  barbarous  customs  vrbidi  have  so 
long  disgraced  their  country.  A  man  walking  back- 
ward vith  hb  face  towards  four  horses  abreasti  bran* 
dishing  his  cudgel  in  their  noses  and  eyes,  to  make  them 
advance  to  their  enemy,  followed  by  a  ristle  plough 
employing  a  horse  and  two  men,  the  threcf  commonly 
altogether  superfluous,  still  followed  .by  four  horses 
dragging  dimisy  harrows  fixed  by  hair  ropes  to  dieir 
tails,  and  almost  bursting  their  spinal  marrow  at  every 
tug  and  writhing  of  their  tortured  carcases;  all  this  caval- 
cade, on  ground  uninclosed,  undrained,  and  yielciUng  at 
an  average  three  returns  for  the  seed  sown,  and  some- 
times lost  altogether  by  the  depredations  of  cattle,  or 
by  accidents  in  a  late  harvest,  is  a  barbarous  spectacle 
which  must  gradually  evanish.  It  will  soon  give  way,  as 
it  has  already  done  in  Islay,  Gigha,  Collonsay,  and  part 
of  Skye,  to  the  improved  system  of  tillage  which  the 
lat^  periodical  publications  and  the  reports  printed  by 
the  Board  of  Agriculture  have  promulgated  and  recom- 
mended over  the  whole  extent  of  the  united  kingdom* 
Meanwhile,  we  must  point  out  some  of  the  defects 
which  appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  pernicious  that  exist 
at  present  in  Hebridian  tillage. 

1.  Ploughing.'^^All  the  ploughing  of  these  isles  *  Is 
carried  on  between  the  beginnmg  of  March  and  the 

~  middle 


•  It  must  be  always  understood,  when  we  mention  the 
abuses  generally  prevalent  over  the  Hebrides,  that  we  mean 
to  except  the  isles  6f  Islay,  Bute,  Gigha,  and  Collonsay, 
where  the  improved  system  of  agriculture  is  now  prosecuted 
"with  astonibhing  spirit  and  success. 
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middle  of  May.  Nekher  fiaiowtog  Mr  alteiUQticms  of 
green  crops  are  practised.  Little  attention  is  paid  to 
the  depth  of  the  furrow,  or  to  its  straightness;  or  to 
any  thing  else,  in  one  word>  than  merely  turning  over 
the  clod  in  the  easiest  tray  possible  for  the  ploughman. 
No  autumn  or  winter  ploughing,  although  the  soil  and 
climate  very  frequently  recommend  both,  is  ever  thought 
of.  Potatoes  are  sown  between  the  oat  and  barley  sea- 
son, J.  r.  from  the  10th  of  April  till  the  beginning  of 
May,  and  are  accordingly  very  often  too  late  for  this 
taSid  climate,  which  would  admit  of  their  being  planted 
in  March,  and  of  the  oats  being  sown  in  February,  and 
the  bttrley  in  ^pril.  No  second  furrow,  fao*  less  third 
furrow,  is  given  even  to  the  stiffest  or  the  coldest  soils; 
and  the  necessary  pulverization  is  therefore  left  to  the 
fll-contrived  and  trifling  wooden  harrows,  with  blunt 
wooden  teeth,  already  mentioned.  The  consequences 
are  ^yparent  as  soon  as  the  crop  begins  to  shew  itsdif. 
All  the  seed  is  lodged  in  the  cavities  between  the  two 
ftirrowsy  none  remains  on  the  summits  or  sides,  and 
tlttis  a  species  of  drilUsowing,  with  all  the  disadvantages 
of  lateness,  and  none  of  those  of  cleanness  or  of  depth 
and  superior  pulverization  of  soil,  ensue.  This  re- 
dounds to  the  great  gain  of  birds  and  of  grub-ti'orms. 

In  no  country  is  the  propriety,  and  indeed  the  neces- 
sity, of  straightened  and  narrow  ridges  so  indisputable 
as  here.  The  soil  is  moist,  and  requires  a  fair  exposure 
to  the  sun,  as  well  as  a  ready  and  easy  channel  for  the 
surface  water  to  flow  off.  Crooked  and  bread  ridges 
are  against  both.  Let  the  ridges  rarely  exceed  12  feet 
ifk  breadth,  and  be,  as  often  as  circumstances  permit, 
firom  south  to  north,  in  order  that  the  sun  may 

M  2  act 
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act  equably  upon  every  clod  of  which  they  consisL 
Let  every  fiumer  employ  a  part  of  his  horseS}  while  they 
are  strong  a;nd  vigoroas,  in  the  months  of  October  and 
November5  in  jdoog^ung  sochof  his  lands  as  he  intends 
for  green  crops,  or  for  oats  the  succeeding  spring,  and 
be  will  find  an  ample  reward  for  his  industry  in  the  su- 
perior cleanness  and  fertility  of  his  fields.    Let  him 
gain  three  weeks  at  least  upon  his  present  quarterly 
labours,  or,  if  possible,  one  month;  his  harvest  will  be 
infinitely  more  secure,  and  much  more  valuable  than  it 
usually  is  at  present.    Let  him  till  an  inch  or  an  inch 
and  a  half  deeper  than  is  his  common  practice,  and 

• 

make  abundance  of  surface  drains  either  with  the  cas- 
chrom  or  the  drain-<plough  as  he  finds  most  conv^ent. 
These  will  prevent  his  lands  bemg  overflown  or  poison* 
ed  with  humidity,  and  his  best  soils  being  carried  oflTby 
heavy  rains,  which  would  otherwise  flow  rapidly  along 
the  surfiice  of  the  whole,  instead  of  gradually, running 
off  and  completely  subsiding  through  the  drains  in  qties-> 
tion.  Above  all,  let  the  Hebridian's  tillage  be  a  matter 
of  previous  calculation  of  probable  profit  and  loss  be^ 
fere  he  embarks  in  it.  No  crop  upon  three-fourths  of 
an  acre  can  afford  him  the  maintenance  of  four  men 
and  five  horses  for  eight  hours  miserable  ploughing  in 
a  day ;  nor  can  three  returns  for  his  seed  ever  enable 
him  to  till  the  ground  with  profit.  It  were  better  for 
him  to  keep  it  in  grass,  however  bad,  dismiss  his  ser- 
vants and  horses,  and  trust  to  the  sale  of  the  few  beasts 
which  survive  the  winter  for  paying  his.  rents,  than 
thus  to  have  an  expensive  establishment  of  idlers  (like 
A  nobleman)  who  are  mere  encumberers  of  the  ground^ 

and 
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and  like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine  deYour  and  destroy  ani- 
mals bettar  than  themselves* 

2«  iXirraiMiig.— Hie  common,  practice  of  harrowing 
in  the  Hebrides  is^  as  we  have  hinted^  so  abominably 
inhuman^  that  k  literally  harrows  up  the  soul  of  the 
stranger  who  sees  it ;  and  nothing  is  so  unaccountable 
as  the  apathy  with  which  a  nation^  £u:  from  crud  of 
unfeeling  in  other  respects>  could  for  ages  have  tor- 
mented the  most  generous  and  useful  of  domesticated 
animals,  without  being  ashamed  o£  a  custom  so  savage 
and  detestable.  We  have  seen»  in  1808»  young  hand- 
some coltSi  two  or  three  years  old|  chased  by  dogs,  boys, 
and  men,  into  quagmires,  bound  down  after  their 
strength  had  been  completely  exhausted,  their  fine  long 
tails  firmly  fastened  by  strong  bair  ropes,  or  sometimes 
by  rouj^  heather  ropes  to  the  harrow,  and  then  lashed 
unmercifully  through  peat-moss  and  newly  ploughed 
land,  until  they  have  actually  fall^  broken-hearted  to 
the  ground.  Indignant  at  this  shocking  tre^itment  of 
the  unfortunate  young  creatures,  we  endeavoured  to 
explain  to  their  tormentors  the  simplicity  and  cheapness 
of  harrow4iamess,  and  pointed  out  the  most  cheap  and 
expeditious  mod«  of  getting  a  sort  for  temporary  use, 
which  would  not  exceed  4s.  6d.  each.  The  persons 
who  treated  thw  animals  so  brutally  laughed  at  our 
sipieamish  tender-heartedness,  declared  that  thi%  vras 
the  only  method  of  taming  young  colts,  and  went  on  as 
usuaL  The  gentlemen  fanners,  and  all  people  of  in- 
fluence, it  is  to  be  hoped^  will  put  a  prompt  end  to  so 
disgusting  a  practice,  and  severely  punish  every  in- 

'  ^     MS  (ringem^ 
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fringement  of-  suth  regnlatioM  as  they  masf  make  for 
that  salutary  purpose. 

Tlie  liebridian  never  harrows  his  land  after  the  £rst 
harrowmgy^  which  immediatelj  succeeds  hss  throwing 
the  seed  into  the  ground.  Yet  harrowing  with  mm 
teeth  would  destroy  not  only  many  weeds  whick  annoy 
his  land,  but  also  a  large  proportion  of  the  grob^mu 
(toranach)  and  other  "vermin,  which  frequently  annihi- 
late the  hopes  of  the  year. 

S.  Rolling, — ^This  operation  is  very  Kttle  known  in 
the  Western  Isles.  Rollers  have  not  made  their  q>- 
pearance  in  many  of  them,  and  it  is  likely  they  shall 
not  for  several  yea^s  to  come,  however  useful  the  appli^ 
cation  of  them  might  prove.  Some  of  these  idands 
sufier  severely  from  drought  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July.  The  roller,  by  consolidating  the  ^iir&ce> 
would  help  to  retain  the  original  moisture,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  seed  from  being  totaUy  parched  up.  It  woold 
also  help  to  keep  steady  a  sandy  surface,  to  level  in* 
equalities  which  in  autumn  p^ve  troublesome  to  the 
scythe ;  and  it  would,  like  the  harrow,  be  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  grub-worm  and  snail,  especially  if  used 
in  the  night*time.  These  destructive  vermin  carry  on 
their  operations  either  on  the  sur&ce,  or  very  kittle  be- 
low it;  and  would  be  crushed  by  the  weight  of  a 
heavy  roller.  The  best  kind  for  the  Hebrides  would 
be  those  which  are  made  of  wood,  and  can  with  stonei 
be  contrived  of  any  weight  that  suits  the  soil  and 
son  of  the  year% 


4. 
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4»  S€6rifying  k  clBoosily  imitated  by  the  lintle  d-* 
ready  mcsnioned ;  bttt  is  not  practised  with  any  finw 
ther  view  than  merely  to  facilitate  the  passage  61  the 
pkogh* 

5.  A*4j^es«— 4ft  peat-mosses  or  bogs,  and  on  the  first 
turning  up  of  deep  waste  knds^  the  Hebridian  practice 
of  forming  narrow  ridges  with  a  ditch  on  every  side^ 
and  at  each  end  of  the  field,  is  very  jndiciousb  Thk  if 
alaoBt  universsdly  the  manner  in  which  pot^oe  ridges 
are  managed  in  Skye  and  the  Long  Idand»  and  it  may 
safely  be  reconnneaded  wherever  the  soil  is  ittop  and 
labour  can  be  procured  at  a  moderate  rate* 

The  woricaian  makes  »  straight  furrow  with  bb  cas» 
chrom>  or  with  the  plough  (the  last  is  very  seldom  used 
lor  waste-lands  or  peat-mosses  for  the  first  five  years) 
firom  right  to  left.  He  continues  it  for  a  hundred  yards 
or  perhafB  the  length  of  the  proposed  field.  As  the 
distailce  of  firom  fi>ur  to  six  feet  firom  this  furrow  he 
drawA  another  in  a  parallel  direction*  His  ditch  is 
commonly  two  fcet  bioad^  and  firom  (me  foot  to  two 
feet  deep^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soiL  Purallel 
to  the  former  fiirrowsi  he  draws  a  second  and  a  tfaardy 
ftc  V  lieaving  the  two  feet  for  the  ditch  as  befm;*  The 
wimle  fidd  is  thus  ridged  mto  very  narrow  rectangular 
pardlelograms  of  perhaps  some  hundred  yards  in  kai^ftl^ 
and  firOB»  four  to  six  feet  in  breadth,  intersected  by  na»- 
imw  deep  ditches  ^f  from  two  to  three  feet  and  a  half 
in  breadth,  and  between  12  and  26  inches  in  depth. 
Those  ditches  are  eiurellent  drains  \  and  the  soil  which 
they  contained,  being  added  to  the  ridges,  and  intimate- 
ly mixed  with  the  manure,  as  wd^  as  completely  pul- 
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verised  by  being  exposed  dry  to  the  air,  and  by  being 
broken  by  the  caschrom  and  the  common  spiKle,  yiekb 
a  capital  mould  for  potatoes. 

After  a  crop  of  potatoes,  for  which  this  species  of 
tillage  is*  observed  to  answer  particularly  well,  the  ridges 
remain  as  the  persons  who  have  gathered  the  crop  chuse 
to  leav^  them  until  the  end  of  ApriL    One  coarse  aid 
careless  ploughing,  or  perhaps  merely  a  harrowmg,  is 
then  given,  and  a  crop  of  barley,  without  any  grass  seeds, 
and  without  any  idea  (rf  cleaning  the  ground,  is  taken ; 
after  the  barley  is  cut  down,  the  ridges,  of  which  the 
sides  have  now  f^len  into  the  dhches,  and  totathf  inter- 
cept the  course  <tf  the  water,  remain  in  ^  state  of  abso- 
lute neglect,  until  oats  are  sown  in  March  or  ApriL 
Neither  the  barley  nor  the  oats  get  any  manure.    A 
second  crop  of  oats  follows,  and  a  third  if  the  land  is 
remarkably  good,  until  it  be  left  a  complete  oepii^  mor- 
fttunty  with  scarcely  the  vigour  of  producing  any  grass, 
but  the  most  ignoble  weeds  and  thistles.    Thus  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  series,  pretty  skilfully  and  judiciously 
begrin,  the  poor  ridges  are  fqimd  in  a  dismal  state.  Dis* 
torted,  crooked,  and  serrated,  their  sides  are  over* 
grown  with  rank  weeds,  and  the  ditches,  which  have 
received  the  best  soil  of  the  ridges,  display  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  sprets  ^  and  rushes.     Puring  £ve  or  six  years 
thereafter,  the  field  must  lie  domoant,  while  nature 
works*  by  her  vis  medicatrix  to  restore  the  exhauste4 
and  debiliuted  powers  of  vegetation  to  the  soiL    Nor 
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diing  wt>rtli  mentioning  is  produced.    At  last  a  new 
crop  of  potatoes  is  prepared  for,  in  the  way  already  de> 
scribed,  and  the  same  practice  of  making  and  unmaking 
the  ridges  is  followed.    Now,  the  obvious  and  plain 
cure  for  the   evil  just  complained  of  would  be  this  4 
After  the  potatoe  crop  is  got  in,  let  the  farmer  pkmgh 
the  whole  fidd  along  the  furrows,  which  will  be  a  very 
easy  operation,  seeing  the  act  of  taking  up  the  potatoes 
has  already  loosene4  the  soil.    Suich  ploughing  wUl, 
however,  bury  the  potatoe  shaws>  or  stems,  and  expose 
die  land  to  the  pulverizing  frosts  of  winter.     In  March 
let  him  plough  the  field  again,  and  harrow  it  carefully 
and  repeatedly,  so  as  completely  to  pulverize  the  clods 
left  unbroken  by  the  plough.    He  must  take  particular 
care  that  the  ditches,  which  separate  every  12  feet  broad 
ridge^  or  16  feet  broad  ridge^  according  to  the  moisture 
^or  dryness  of  the  ground,  shall  be  left  clear  at  every 
ploughing.     This  he  can  easily  do  by  making  a  douUe 
farrow,  or  a  double  cut  with  the  caschrom  at  the  bot- 
tom of  such  ditches,  when  the  ploughing  of  the  field  is 
just  finishing.     At  each  end  of  all  the  furrows  and 
ridges,  let  him  have  a  large  open  dram,  or  a  covered 
one,  made  up  of  the  stones  dug  from  the  different 
ditches,  for  carrying  off  the  waters  of  his  whole  field. 
Let  him,  early  in  April,  give  his  ridges  the  last  furrow, 
sow  his  barley  seed,  harrow  it  carefully ;  and  12  or  14 
days  thereafter  sow  his  grass  seeds,  harrowing  them  in 
with  a  short-toothed  harrow,  and  taking  care  to  poach 
the  groand  as  little  as  he  can.    If  the  season  is  dry  and 
the  soil  so  too,  let  him  roll  the  ridges,  and  conclude  all 
'with  cleaning  the  ditches  and  mother  drains  at  the  ex< 
tremities  of  hb  field* 

Tba 
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The  field  subjected  to  this  <^>eratioiir  must  not  be- 
depastured  with  horses  and  full  grown  cattle  during, 
autumn  and  winter^  as  is  commonly  th^  case  after  the 
barley  crop  is  removed  to  the  stack*yard  i  for  the  suri- 
h€t  k  miserably  cut  by  their  feet«  and  dug  into  ^ts^p 
whidi  retsdin  motsture  and  destroy  the  .grass  plaatis  y  but 
if  depastured  at  all^  it  nnvt  be  with  the  ligpntcst  beas&s 
on  the  farm.  A  luxuriant  crop  of  hay^  in  regular  and 
beautiffd  ridges^  will,  early  in  July,,  or  perhaps  in  JnB% 
r^ay  the  attenticm.  thus  bestowed.  A  second  crop  of 
hay  will  be  ready  in  September,  and  excellent  pastuie 
w31  follow  for  the  .winter^  The  following  springi.  preu 
ty  early  in  February,,  the  ditches  mu^  be  cleaned^  jmt 
as  the  soil  shows  any  symptoms  of  returning  vegets^ 
tion  V  the  ridges  carefuUy  preserved  ^  thistles  discover-^ 
ed  and  destroyed  in  their  beds  before  they  springs  and 
all  possible  means  used  to  remove  noxioiis  weeds.  The 
Md  may  thus  rqpain  one  or  two  ye^  in  pasture)  ao* 
cotding  to  circumstances,  and  then  be  broken  up  for 
oats«  It  will  be  in  good  heart,  and  admit  of  regjular 
cultivation  thenceforward  in  the  rotation  hereafter  to 
be  pointed  out. 

The  ridges  prepared  for  a  potatoe  crop  serve,  there* 
fore,  in  the  first  instance,  the  important  end  of  drain- 
ing a  soil  which  has  been  since  the  creation  chilkd 
with  under^water,  and  they  serve  as  a  preliminary  step 
to  the  formation  of  regular  ridges  of  the  most  conuno* 
dious  size  and  the  most  useful  form.  They  ought  to 
have  a  gentle  rise  in  the  middle,  so  as  merely  to  cast 
off  the  rain  into  the  ditches ;  but  not  to  be  of  a  hei|^> 
as  we  sometimes  find  them,  which  incoxranodes  worib* 
men  and  horses  in  their  tillage.  • 
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6*  Ptdting  im  crops  wUheut  ptougkiftg.^^The,  only 
crops  put  into  the  ground  without  ploughing  in  the 
Hebrides,  are  barley  in  very  sandy  soils,  and  potatoes 
in  lazy  beds,  or  barley  into  potatoe  land  with  a  simple 
harrowing  as.  above  described.    Potatoes  are  dibbled  in, 
or  placed  by  the  hand,  at  regular  distances  of  from  six 
to  ^ght  inches  along  the  furrow  feroied  by  the  ca»- 
chfom.    The  dibbled  potatoe  seeds  are  covered  over 
by  young  persons  with  hand  rakes  or  small  maflets, 
with  winch  they  break  the  clods  at  the  mouth  of  the 
dibble  hole,  and  fill  up  the  hde  with  pulverised  earth. 
This  yields  in  general  pretty  tolerable  returns,  and  is 
the  universal  practice  over  the  greatest  part*  of  the  Long 
maud,— but  it  IS  a  very  tedious  and  laborious  openii- 
tion.    Turning  over  the  clod  with  the  cascbrom  upon 
potatoe  seeds  laid  upon  the  manure  on  the  green  sward 
is  often  'practbed^  but  we  have  not  found  it  advisable. 
If  the  soil  be  cohesive  and  stiff,  the  clods  remain  too 
firm  to  admit  of  the  tender  potatoe  fibres  entering  or 
pervading  them  ;  and  if  it  be  moist,  the  potatoe  cutt- 
ings used  for  seed  frequently  perish  from  moisture, 
without  any  vegetation  having  commenced.     In  every 
case,  by  the  seed  being  placed  too  deep  in  the  ground, 
the  crop  is  usually  later  than  when  the  dibbling  or 
common  drilHng  system  is  adopted.     This  last  circiun- 
stance  of  lateness  appears  to  us  to  be  conclusive  against 
any  mode  of  Hebridian  tillage.    If  the  storms  of  No- 
vember or  December  assail  any  crop  ,in  these  regions, 
the  farmer  may  bid  adieu  to  every  hope  which  he  had 
formed  frt>m  it      All  is  then  hopeless  and  lost.     He 
can  scvcely  get  the  crop  from  the  ground,  and  that, 

too. 
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too,  in  such  bod  order  that  he  cannot  possiUj  presenre 
.it  for  the  winter. 

7.  Drilling. — ^Very  little  drilling  b  used  in  the  H^ 
brides»  excepting  the  islands  in  which  other  modem 
improvements  have  lately  been  carried  on»  and  to  which 
we  have  frequently  occasion  to  allude.  It  b  certain» 
however^  that  all  green  crops,  commonly  $o  caUed» 
should  be  drilled,  such  as  turnips,  potatoes,  cabbages, 
beans,  peas,  &c  and  that  neither  they  themselves  nor 
the  ground  can  otherwise  be  done  justice  to. 

The  only  ratipnal  objection  urged  by  Hebridian  far* 
mars  against  the  practice  of  drilling  even  barley  and 
o^ts,  for  which  their  light  friable  soils  are  peculiarly 
wdl  adapted,  is,  that  drilled  crops  are  later  in  ripening 
than  broad  cast  ones,  and  consequently  come  under  the 
denomination  of  practices  which  their  boisterous  climate 
absolutely  forbids.  On  inquiring  we  found,  however,  a 
considerable  contrariety  of  opinions  on  this  head.  Com- 
paring the  different  crops  in  various  situations  and 
islands,  we  found  this  to  be  the  most  prevalent  opinion, 
viz.  Barley  and  oats  yield  fiiUy  as  much  grain  per  acre* 
witl|  two-thirds  of  the  seed  when  drilled*  that  they  do 
when  sown  broad  cast.  The  grain  is  full^,  clean^> 
and  consequently  better,  though  not  in  any  consider^ 
able  degree.  The  land  is  also  cleaner  the  succeeding 
year.  In  light  soils,  the  drought  is  not  so  pernicious, 
because  the  drills  are  deeper  than  the  common  broad 
cast  furrow.  In  moist  lands,  the  drills  are  useful  also^ 
for  obvious  reasons.  But  all  these  advantages,  which 
are  aUowed  to  be  great,  are  counterlKdanced  by  some 
disfidvaQtages  which  attend  the  drill  husbandry  for 

white 
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white  crops*  Such  crops  are  a  fortnight  btar  in  ripen- 
ing,— thejrare  more  apt  to  be  shaken  during  the  sormy 
months  of  August  and  September,  in  consequence  of 
being  more  exposed  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  wind 
through  them,  the  very  circumstance  which  proves  so 
beneficial  to  the  quality  of  the  grain,  and  the  vigour  of 
the  ear, — and,  lastly,  the  straw  is  coarser }  and  they  re» 
quire  more  nicety  in  sowing  them,  and  in  the  rest  of 
their  management,  than  the  common  broad- cast  me- 
thod. 

As  in  many  thousand  optional  parts  of  human  con* 
duct,  the  preference  here,  too,  must  certainly  depend 
upon  several  minute  circumstances,  which  admit  of  no 
other  umpire  than  calculation  established  upon  expe- 
rience. 

8.  Horseshoeing. — ^This  very  important  and  advan- 
tageous operation  is  also  rarely  used  in  the  Western 
Islands*  The  implement  and  the  use  of  it  are  so  sim- 
ple and  obvious,  that  it  is  indeed  astonishing  to  find  so 
little  notice  taken  of  it  by  those  Hebridians  who  visit 
the  lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  who,  by  imitating  it  at 
home,  might  save  themselves  so  much  trouble  and  ex- 
pence  in  human  labour.  The  practice  of  Islay,  Gigha, 
and  CoUonsay  will,  however,  soon  bring  it  into  public 
estimation ;  and  potatoes  and  other  green  crops  must 
soon  experience  the  advantage. 

9.  Hand-hoeing  and  weeding  are  conjoined;  and 
constitute  a  considerable  portion  of  female  labour  dur- 
ing the  sunmier  months.  They  are,  however,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  potatoe  crops,  and  carried  on 
chm^y  and  unskilfully. 

8BCT. 
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SECT.    II. — FALLOWING. 

Fallowing  is  entirely  unknown.  Perhaps  it  is  not 
necessary,  furtlier  thaa  by  means  of  a  green  crop,  in 
one  field  out  of  a  thousand  in  the  Hebrides.  The  in- 
field of  each  farm  is  generally  of  a  light  sharp  soil,  kept 
tolerably  clean,  and  would  answer  better  for  a  meliorat- 
ing green  crop  than  a  summer  fallow.  It  were  quite 
unnecessary,  therefore,  to  lose  a  crpp,  where  there  is  nei* 
ther  strong  clay  land  nor  weeds  to  be  overcome. 


section  III. — COURSE  OF  CROPS. 

« 

There  is  no  regular  course  or  rotation  of  crops 
adopted  over  the  Hebrides,  excepting  the  isles  which 
are  so  often  mentioned  as  more  advanced  in  every  re* 
spect  than  the  great  mass  of  the  district.  The  generJ 
plan  is  to  sow  barley  manured,  after  which  two  cropi 
of  oats  and  one  of  rye  is  taken,  and  the  ground  lies  ley 
for  six  or  seven  years,  'until  it  spontaneously  recovers  in 
some  measure  its  strength  after  so  barfaorons  a  treats 
ment.  There  are  instances  in  the  ides  of  Sfcye 
and  Uist  of  fieUs  which  have  been  every  year  under 
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irUte  crops  for  half  i  pentury,  and  six  or  seven  bariej 
crops  taken  off  in  succession  are  no  rarity.  Where 
this  course  is  followed^  the  description  of  management 
can  neither  be  attended  with  pleasure  or  advantage. 
We  dbafl  therefore  rather  suggest  what  appears  to  us» 
both  from  reason  and  experience,  as  the  most  eligible 
course  of  cropping  for  the  greater  part  of  the  Western 
Islands. 

On  sandy  soils,  where  sea-weeds  or  other  manure  can 
be  procured,  1.  Barley  with  grass  seeds ;  2.  Hay;  8. 
Pasture ;  4.  Pasture ;  5.  Oats ;  6.  Turnips,  potatoes  or 
peas  and  beans  horse-hoed  and  drilled  with  manure  \ 
7.  Bariey,  and  to  recommence : 

On  strong  soils,  i.  Oats ;  2.  Beans  with  manure ;  5. 
Hemp  drilled,  or  cabbages ;  4.  Turnips  or  potatoes 
-with  manure;  5.  Barley  with  grass  seeds  ;  6.  7.  8.  Hay 
and  pasture,  and  to  recommence. 

If  the  land,  of  a  strong  nature,  be  uncommonly  rich 
and  fiertile,  three  or  four  white  crops  may  be  taken  in* 
stead  of  the  two  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  and 
the  rotation  may  run  thus :  1.  Oats  or  barley ;  2.  Pota- 
toes  with  manure ;  3.  Barley  with  grass  seeds ;  4.  Hay ; 
5.  Pasture ;  6*  OatS  ;  7.  Turnips  with  manure ;  8.  Bar- 
leyi  and  to  recommence : 

On  peat  moss,  1.  Potatoes  with  manure ;  2.  Oat3 
with  grass  seeds ;  S.  Hay ;  5.  Pasture  for  young  stock  ; 
5.  Pasture ;  6.  Oats ;  7.  Cabbages,  turnips^  or  potatoes 
with  manure,  and  to  recommence :  After  the  second  ro- 
tatioOf  peat  moss  land  should  have  six  or  seven  years 
in  grass,  in  order  to  attain  a  proper  firmness  and  s(didi« 
ty;  and  the  hay  crops  should  be  cut  early,  before  the 
seeds  begin  to  ripenj  or  the  hay  acquire  a  yellowish  or 

brownish 
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brownish  tinge.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to 
keepmg  such  land  in  good  heart  j  for  k  will  otherwise^ 
be  apt  to  revert  to  its  former  waste  condition,  and  to 
produce  heather  and  mosses  of  different  kinds.  It  s 
more  difficult  to  cure  it  after  such  relapse  than  to  im- 
prove it  £rom  its  original  state  of  barrenness* 

On  fine  loam  or  black  mould,  1.  Turnips  or  beans 
with  manure ;  2.  Fhx ;  S.  Cabbages  or  potatoes  or  peas  i 

* 

4.  Barley  with  grass  seeds ;  5.  Hay  and  pasture  i  6. 
Oats ;  7.  Turnips ;  8.  Barley  with  seeds,  and  to  re- 
commence as  on  sandy  soils,  the  rotations  to  be  alternate. 
We  have  not  admitted  wheat  into  our  rotations^  be- 
cause, in  the  present  state  of  the  Hebrides,  it  h  very 
problematical  whether  the  cultivation  of  that  grain  ht 
advisable.  It  is  only  in  Islay  that  a  fair  experiment 
has  been  made,  and  some  years  must  elapse,  before  we 
can  determine  whether  the  results  of  the  experiment 
shall  be  such  as  to  give  good  encouragement  for  prose- 
cuting similar  attempts  in  foture  *•  We  have  also  ex- 
cluded rye  out  of  our  rotation  ;  for  we  are  convinced 

that 


*  Summer  or  spring  wheat,  of  late  strongly  recommend- 
ed both  on  account  of  its  value  and  of  its  adaptation  to  the 
climate,  soil,  and  manners  of  die  Hebrides,  may  be  cultivat- 
ed  with  success  in  the  better  and  more  improved  islands, 
and  probably  will  shortly  be  so;  but  we  are  not  warranto 
ed  in  hazarding  any  recommendation,  or  indeed  any  positive 
opinion  upon  that  point.  Green  meliorating  crops  should 
first  become  genecal,  and  the  most  advantageous  white  ones 
will  naturally  follow  of  course. 
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that  this  species  of  crop^  however  inuch  cuhrated  in 
the  sandy  districts  of  northern  Europej  is  a  'scourging, 
capridoos,  and  upon  the  irfiole,  unprofitable  grain  for 

the  Hebrides.     ShooU  it,  however,  be  admitted,  it 

» 

ought  to  be  inserted  in  the  i-utation  the  same  as  oats, 
and  never  succeed,  (as  it  at  present  usually  does,)  a 
white  crop  of  any  description  yhatsoever: 

It  is  a  great  robber  of  soil  and  .enemy  of  grass» 
Should  the  Board  of  Agriculture  approve  of  these  rota» 
tions,  which  we  have  just  enumerated,  and  which  we 
have  found  by  experience  to  be  the  best  adapted  to  the 
soil  and  climate,  as  well  as  to  the  wants  of  the  He* 
brides,  it  would  be  a  most  patriotic  and  beneficent  act 
to  use  its  influence  with  the  Hebridian  proprietors  in 
gradually  recommending  to  their  tenants  the  adoption  oi 
them,  or  even  gently  to  introduce  them  by  stipulations 
in  their  leases  or  any  other  mode  of  agreement  which 
they  may  dieem  most  adviseable.  The  case  b  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  Hebrides  from  what  we  find  it  in  the 
more  cultivated  parts  of  our  country.  In  the  latter,  im- 
provements -advance  rapidly  by  the  more  certainty  of 
the  profits  which  accompany  them.  But  in  the  Wes- 
tern Isles,  not  only  the  prospect  of  contingent  advantage, 
^not  only  example  and  precept,  but  all  possible  it^uence, 
short  of  absolute  or  tyrannical  force,  ought  to  be  em- 
ployed in  overcoming  deeply  rooted  prejudices,  and  in 
removing  habits  and  senseless  notions  which  have  pre- 
vailed for  ages.  On  the  great  properties,  especially  in 
Skye^  the  Long  Island,  Lismore,  and  wheresoever  a 
considerable  extent  of  arable  land  is  found  within  easy 
re^h  of  good  manure,  we  can  see  no  difficulty  in  en- 
farcing  a  proper  rotation  of  crops ;  and  we  are  perfect- 
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I7  convinced  that  the  rotaticms  above  suggested  would 
in  eight  years  trijde  the  produce  and  double  the  intrin* 
sic  value  of  the  lands  on  which  they  should  be  adopted*. 
Experience  of  the  fact  evinces  that  the  common  people 
win  do  little  or  nothing  of  themselves ;  for  they  are 
now,  generally  speaking,  just  as  they  were  20  or  30 
years  ago,  especially  the  small  tenants  in  the  reox)te 
islands ;  and  so  are  the  lands  of  a  great  many  farmers  of 
some  wealth  on  the  kelp  estates ;  all  proceeding  frcHa 
inattention  to  a  suitable  rotation  of  crops.  We  have 
dwelt  the  longer  upon  this  head  because  it  is  a  sulv- 
ject  of  the  last  importance  to  the  Hebrides,  and  be- 
cause  it  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  urgently  pressed  up- 
cm  the  consideration  of  every  friend  of  Britain,  and 
every  benefactor  to  this  very  interesting  portion  of  our 
country. 

Crqpe  commonly  cultivated. — The  number  of  these  b 
very  limited  in  the  Hebrides.  Barley,  oats,  rye,  and  po- 
tatoes, with  here  and  there  a  little  flax  or  hemp,  and 
now  and  then  a  few  acres  of  turnips  and  of  sown  ha^, 
constitute  the  whole  of  them.  Cabbages,  carrots, 
roota-baga,  and  all  other  pulse  and  green  crops,  are 
confined  to  gardens,  and  not  likely  to  make  speedy 
progress  in  a  country  so  backward  in  preliminary  im» 
provements. 
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SBCTION  IV. — ^WHSAT* 

Ths  only  fields  of  wheat  which  we  have  met  with 
in  our  tour  through  the  Western  Hebridesi  were  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  Islay  House,  belonging  to  Shawfield 
or  his  tenants  *.  They  looked  very  well,  and  appeared 
to  be  managed  the  same  way  with  wheat  crops  in  the 
Lothians  and  in  Lanarkshire.  Wheat  generally  turns 
out  particularly  clean  and  sound  after  potatoes.  We  heard 
Ito  complaints  of  smut  or  any  other  disease  in^this  crop, 
nor  is  there  any  peculiarity  worth  mentioning  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  ground.  It  b  of  course  sown  on  the 
strongest  land,  and  either  after  a  fallow  or  a  green  crop. 


SECTION   V. — RTE. 


This  Species  of  grain,  t^e  main  support  of  xjxe  tenant- 
ry and  lower  classes  of  people  in  the  north  of  continen- 

N2  tal 


*  There  were  many  in  Bute  ;  but  as  that  bland  and  Arran 
are  to  be  surveyed  separately,  we  are  not  so  pax^cularinour 
account  of  them  as  we  are  of  the  islands  comdiosly  called 
th»  Htkidcif  or  the  JVettcm  Mtbrida* 


* 
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tal  Eifxope,  from  Siberia  to  Amsterdamf  is  pretty  gene* 
rally  sown  on  the  sandy  districts  of  the  Western  Isles*. 
It  is  a  hardy  grain)  and  not  only  very  easy  to  thrash^  but 
also  productive  in  meal  in  an  eminent  degree.  Its 
most  powerful  recommjpndation,  however^  here  b»  that 
it  will  grow  on  very  poor  and  Exhausted  land^  and  give 
some  few  returns,  where  no  other  grain  would  give  one 
It  is  therefore  used  to  deal  the  unhappy  field  the  coup 
de  grace  of  sterility^  A  half  boU  or  three  bushels 
sows  an  acre,  and  the  acre  returns  two  bolls  or  four 
seeds,  very  rarely  six  or  seven,  though  it  sometimes 
gives  10.  It  often  fails  altogether ;  and  its  place  re- 
remains  an  unsightly  scab  on  the  skin  of  the  farm  for 
five  or  six  years.  Many  acute  and  sensible  farmers  are 
of  opinion  that  the  cultivation  of  rye  should  entirdy 
cease  in  the  Western  Isles,  the  soil  and  climate  of 
which  they  alledge  to  be  unfiivourable  to  that  grain* 


SECTION  VI.— ^BARLST. 


Barleti*  or  more  particularly  Bigg,  or  Bear,f  ferms 
one  half  of  the  Hebridian  crops.    The  four  row  grain- 
ed 


•  Hordeum  ^stichon.—  LiVK. 
t  Hordeum  Vulgare. — Linm. 
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ed  is  nniyenaDy  sown^  excepting  in  Gigha,  and  on  a 
few  fanns  in  Islaj^  where  we  met  with  the  real  barley 
with  long  two  row  grained  ears.*  The  reason  urged 
for  prefierring  the  inferior  species  to  the  better  kind  is, 
that  it  is  fourteen  days  or  three  weeks,  earlier  in  ripen- 
ing, and  that  it  does  not  require  such  rich  manure)  or 
so  fertile  a  scnl  as  the  genuine  barley* 

1.  TiHagep^^The  common  practice  is  to  gite  the 
land  one  simple  furrow,  either  with  the  caschrom  or 
the  plough,  and  immediately  to  throw  in  the  seed 
broadcast  at  the  rate  of  9  boU  and  a  half  or  84 
pecks  per  Scots  acre,  and  then  immediately  to  harrow 

.  in  the  seed  without  any  grass  seeds,  and  leaVe  it  to  the 
care  of  providence.  Instead  of  such  management,  the 
land  ought  to  be  ploughed  at  least  twice,  and  if  possible 
thrice  before  sowing,  and  after  every  ploughing  it  ought 
to^recetve  n  complete  harrowing. 

2.  Mamure.-r^Tht  whole  range  of  the  Long  Island, 
as  well  as  Coll  and  Tyree,  and  some  parts  of  Skye,  de- 
pend upon  the  bounty  of  the  ocean  for  the  greater  part 
of  their  manure.  Sea  weeds  constitute  a  very  valuable 
stimulant  by  the  alkali  which  they  contain,  and  accord- 
ingly yield  an  astonishing  increase  on  the  barley  fields 

/  N3  to 


•  Barley,  being  the  general  term,  and  vernacular  in  Scot- 
land, wc  use  the  name  to  denote  the  ^cies  of  grain  here 
treated  of,  and  which  is  universally  uwd  in  F.ngland  as  the 
donomioationof  the  iiholc  genus. 
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to  which  they  are  applied*    The  ground  intended  for 
Nbariey  and  potatoes  is  covered  over  three  or  four  inches 
deep  with  these  weeds  in  November,  December,  Ja- 
nuary, and  February,  and  thus  remains  tintil  it  gets 
the  seed  furrow.     By  the  end  of  April,  the  soil  has 
absorbed  the  portion  of  alkali  which  escaped  evapo- 
ration by  the  air  and  destruction  by  th^  rains,  and  shews 
on  its  surface  but  a  few  shrivelled  tsuogles  or  harder 
parts  of  the  weeds,  which  oppose  no  obstacle  to  the 
plough  or  spade.    To  any  man  who  sees  this  process, 
it  .will  appear  demonstrable  that  three-fourths  at  least 
of  the  manure  are  lost  to  the  land  by  mismanagement. 
Were  the  fields,  intended  to  be  manured,  ploughed  ei- 
ther previously  to  the  sea-weeds  bdng  spread  over  them, 
so  as  to  admit  an  instantaneous  and  intimate  absorption 
of  the  alkali  through  the  open  surface,  or  were  they 
ploughefl  immediately  after  the  manure  has  been  lai4 
on,   so   as  to  I  incorporate  the  mamire  with  the  soil, 
the  whole  substance  of  this  valuable  stimulant  would  be 
secured.     Nor  is  the  winter  scarcely  ever  so  severe  as 
to  prevent  ploughing ;  and  the  iar  greater  portion  of 
the  arable  land  is  by  nature  dry  enough  to  admit  of  the 
use  of  horses,  or  might  very  easily  be  sufficiently  drain- 
ed for  that  purpose. 

In  Islay  and  the  improved  isles,  lime  is  used  as  ma- 
nure for  barley,  on  all  soils  excepting  such  as  are  very 
sandy  or  sharp.  One  great  advantage  of  lime  is,  that  it 
destroys  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  barley  in  these 
regions,  ;he  grub-worm.  Perhaps  the  very  best  ma- 
nure for  this  grain  in  the  hebridian  soil  and  climace;i 
would  be  a  compost  of  moss,  dung,  and  sea-weedsj 
where  lime  cannot  be  easily  prociired ;  and  where  such 
can  be  used  at  a  cheap  rate^  a  compost  of  lime,  moss^ 

and 
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and  sea-weeds.  The  proportions  of  each  ingredient 
*mu8t  vary  according  to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  and  a 
nnmber  of  ijrcumstances  ascertainable  only  by  practice 
and  experience. 

• 

• 

S.  JQrtiUiti^.— ^Barleyhas  occurred  no  where  in  drills 
excepting  in  Collonsay,  where  it  promised  extremely 
welL  This  method  ought  to  be  followed  on  very  thin 
sharp  soils,  where  the  heat  of  summer,  and  the  extreme 
drought  in  June  and  July,  often  parch  up  the  ground^ 
and  affect  the  seed,  which,  by  being  sown  broadcast,  lies 
nearer  the  surfaice  than  it  Would  do  if  propefirly  drilled. 
It  is  not  fully  ascertained  which  plan  is  followed  by  the 
greatest  increase ;  but  we  have  found  the  fact  uniform- 
ly and  universally  admitted,  that  drilled  barley,  like  o- 
ther  drilled  white  crops,  is  later  than  those  which  are 
sown  broad-cast.  The  saving  in  seed  is  stated  at  fully 
one-third,  which  certainly  merits  attention,  and  which, 
as  soon  as  a  constant  custom  of  changing  the  seed  shall 
be  adopted,  will  prove  of  considerable  importance  to  the 
fanner. 

4.  7iW.— Barley  is  sown  in.  the  end  of  April  and 
till  that  of  May,  and  reaped  in  the  latter  end  of  August 
and  in  September,  and  sometimes  in  October.  We 
found  in  Lewis  and  North  Uist  .some  fields  of  barley 
cut  down  on  the  12th  of  August,  which  had  been  sown 
on  the  29th  of  May,  and  had  ripened  completely  in  ten 
weeks  from  the  day  of  sowing.  It  has  happened  that 
barley  has  ripened  in  Lewis  within  nine  weeks,  an4  we 
have  known  it  to  do  so  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  in  eight  weeks.    The  shortness  of  the 

N  4  time 
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time  necessary  for  the  maturity  of  a  crop,  isastytmg  re- 
commendalion  in  a  country  of  which  the  climate  is  90 
variable  as  that  of  the  Hebrides  ^  and  it  is  not  wondeiv 
fill  therefore  that  this  should  be  a  favourite  grain.  Three 
weeksj  however,  are  usually  lost  in  spring,  and  these  too 
of  vast  importzDcef  especially  with  regard  to  the  ghib- 
worm*  That  pernicious  reptile  commepces  his  depreda* 
tions  generally  in  June,  and  rarely  attacks  any  field  before 
the  end  of  May.  Were  the  barley  sown  early  in  April* 
the  seed  would  have  pushed  such  vigorous  fibnss  before 
the  grub  wprms  begin  their  activity,  that  it  is  likely 
their  attacks  would  be  attended  with  less  fitted  <:onse- 
quences  to  th^  crops  than  we  now  find  them.  They 
cut  the  infant  blade  close  by  the  putrifying  seed  grain* 
a  few  days  or  weeks  after  being  sown  j  and  often  d^va$- 
tate  a  whole  farp^. 

5.  Sc7r/.-The  barley  generally  spread  over  these  bland«i 
is  the  common  Scotch  bear,  bigg,  or  rammleJfear^ 
as  it  is  called  in  the  east  and  north  of  Scotland.  No 
attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  changing  the  seed* 
or  to  procuring  the  best  and  wholesomest  grain  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  contniry,  the  Hebridian  fanner  usual^ 
ly  sows  the  worst  parts  of  his  grain  as  seed,  and  selects 
such  as  appear  damaged,  or  least  useful  for  family  pur- 
poses,  or  for  the  market.  He  forgets  that  he  sacrifices 
his  after  crop  to  this  paltry  and  short-sighted  economy  | 
and  as  to  changing  his  seed  for  that  of  a  distant  island 
or  farm,  he  never  once  thinks  of  it.  This  is  at  least 
true  of  four-fifths  of  Hebridian  farmers.  But  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  example  of  Islay,  and  the  other  improy* 
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ed  ithods,  will  be  soon  followed,  and  a  regular  change 
of  seed  as  well  as  a  selection  of  the  best  sorts  of  grain, 
ibr  that  purpose,  will  be  gradually  introduced.    It  is 
difficult  to  state  the  average  quantity  usually  sown  on  an 
acre  in  this  country.    From  half  a  boll,  or  eight  pecks, 
to  18  pecks,  have  come  within  our  observation  on  the 
same  £mn  in  different  situations  ;  nor  indeed  can  we 
safely  determme  whether  the  quantity  is  commonly  too 
great,  or  too  little.     Perhaps  a  boll  and  a  quarter  to  the 
Scots  acre  is  sufficient ;  and  the  return  may,  with  toler- 
able management,  be  calculated  at  seven  bolls.     In  ger 
neral,  however,  the  land  is  so  injudiciously  and  barba- 
rously scourged  by  a  succession  of  white  drops,  that  one 
half  of  this  return  is  thought  a  good  crop.    We  have 
seen  within  the  last  10  years,  on  a  fanQ  in  North  Uist, 
barley  give  44  returns  pretty  generally,  upon  the  whole 
of  a  large  farm  of  Lord  Macdonald's  estate.    The  quan- 
tity of  seed  sown  was  about  two  pecks,  on  very  sandy 
land;  the  season  was  rainy  till  the  middle  of  June,  when 
St  becttne  extremely  warm  and.  sultry ;  and  the  returns 
were  over  head  from  86  to  88  pecks  per  Scots  acre,  or 
five  bolls  and  a  half  from  one  eighth  of  a  boll  of  seed. 
The  land,  in  which  this  seed  was  cast,  did  not  seem  pre- 
viously to  be  worth  five  shillings  per  acre.     Unfortu- 
nately no  grass  seeds  were  sown  along  with  the  barley; 
and  the  fine  hay  crop,  which  would  probably  have 
amounted  the  succeeding  season  to  200  or  300  stone 
weight,  was  lost  by  indolence,  ignorance,  or  neglect. 

The  farmer  ought  to  lay  by  for  seed  the  very  best  of 
bis  grain,  and  to  choose  such  samples  as  are  round, 
plump,  thin  hulked,  glossy,  yellow-coloured,  and  heavy. 
^^  ought  also  to  steep  his  barley-seed,  and  indeed  all 

the 
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the  corn-seed  which  he  sows^  not  only  because  the  light 
and  damaged  grains,  as  well  as  weed  seeds,  mnaUlf  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  steeping-tub,  and  may  thus  be 
skimmed  off  and  applied  to  some  other  porpose,  but  al- 
so  because  it  is  well  known  that  steeped  seed  vegetates 
earlier  and  more  vigorously  than  such  as  has  been  cast 
very  dry  into  the  ground.  On  sandy  dry  soils  this 
practice  should  be  universally  adopted. 

Harvesiing. — ^Harvesting  is  an  important  part  of  the 
farmer's  annual  toils ;  and  in  no  country  is  it  of  more 
consequence  to  be  particularly  attended  to  than  in  this. 
The  climate  is  so  precarious  that  no  good  day  should  be 
lost  when  the  crops  are  nearly  ripe.  The  sickle  alone 
is  used,  to  the  total  exclusion  of  the  scythe,  though  the 
last  mentioned  instrument  might  frequently  be  employ* 
ed  with  advantage.  Where  straw  and  fodder  are  so 
scarce  and  valuable  as  to  constitute  the  most  jvecious 
part  of  the  harvest,  it  is  strange  that  the  scythe  should 
be  so  little  used ;  and  the  more  so,  when  we  consider 
how  valuable  time  and  labour  are  at  this  season  to  the 
Hebridian.  The  lightness  of  the  crops,  too,  should  be 
another  inducement  for  preferring  the  scythe  to  the 
sickle  in  a  multitude  of  cases. 

As  soon  as  the  barley  is  cut  down,  some  labourers, 
generally  one  to  every  five  mowers,  follow  the  reapers, 
and  tie  up  the  crop  in  sheaves,  caUed  in  Gaelic  darlack^ 
in  bands  or  strings  formed  of  a  few  plants  of  the  longest 
kind  of  the  barley  itself,  and  place  them  upright  on  the 
stubble  end  upon  the  ground.  They  remain  thus  until 
the  evening,  when  all  the  labourers  join  in  uniting  the 
di/fcrent  dorlachs  (generally  30  or  35  pounds  each  in 

weight) 
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weight)  into  threaves ;  w  perhaps  if  rain  or  wind  threa* 
teoi  into  narrow  rectangular  stacks  about  ten  or  twelve 
feet  Jiong»  six  feet  high»  and  four  feet  broad  each.  The 
length  depends  upon  ciscumstances,  such  as  the  dryness 
of  particular  spots  of  ground,  the  goodness  or  badness 
of  the  cropi  &c. ;  but  the  breadth  is  uniformly  neither 
more  nor  less  than  double  the  length  of  the  dorlachs  or 
of  the  barley.  The  ear  is  in  the  heart  of  the  stacki  and 
the  stubUe  end  outward.  This  stack  is  called  a  da^i 
and  is  well  contrived  for  drying  the  barley,  and  exposing 
it  to  the  air,  without  the  grain  being  liable  to  suffer  in* 
jury  from  rain.  The  top  is  formed  like  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  sometimes  furnished  with  a  coping  of  straw,  * 
or  hay,  to  prevent  rain  from  penetrating  into  the  inside 
of  the  dash.  After  remaining  thus  dctshed  for  2  or  ^ 
weeks,  the  barley  is  collected  into  some  dry  part  of  the 
field,  and  buUt  into  cylindrical  stacks,  terminating  above 
in  a  cone,  as  is  usually  done  with  hay  in  other  coun* 
tries,  and  b  left  so  until  the  whole  crops  are  cut  down. 
At  the  conclusion  of  harvest,  the  different  kinds  of  corn 
are  carried  on  sledges,  or  carts,  or  on  horses  backs  to 
the  stack  or  barn-prd :  and  this  concluding  operation, 
galled  croghadhy'iB  always  attended,  like  that  of  the  vin- 
tage in  southern  Europe,  with  scenes  of  festivity  and 
mirth. 

Barley  straw  is  not  much  esteemed  for  its  nutritive 
properties,  and  accordingly  serves  chiefly  for  man;: re, 
after  being  used  as  litter  to  cows  and  horses,  and  as 
thatch  for  the  tenants  ho'ises.  One  half  of  the  bar- 
ley straw  of  the  Long  Island  and  of  irkye,  is  used  in  the 
last  mentioned  way,  to  the  immen..e  loss  and  inconve- 
pience  of  the  people.    In  Jutland  and  m  i3randenburg, 

we 
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we  have  seen  it  cut  into  short  pieces  two  or  three  i&chet 
loag»  mixed  with  chaff  and  a  little  com,  and  given  to 
cattle  with  a  little  water,  who  appeaned  to'devour  it 
greedily,  and  to  thrive  very  well  upon  it.  It  is  some* 
times  mixed  with  hay  in  the  Hebrides  $  but  cattle  often 
pick  out  the  hay  and  reject  the  straw,  which  nothing 
but  extreme  hunger  will  induce  them  to  eat  in  its  stnw 
jde  and  unmixed  state.  Boiled  barley  gnun  is  at  once 
the  most  wholesome  and  most  pleasant  food  for  young 
stock,  when  reduced  to  a  low  pass,  either  by  some  acd- 
dental  misfortune,  or  by  the  inclemency  of  the  seasons, 
or  scarcity  of  fodder.  It  is  accordingly  given  in  this 
'  state  to  young  cattle,  and  to  sickly  or  en£eeUed  milk 
cows,  with  great  success  ^  and,  being  more  laxative  than 
oats,  is  also  found  in  many  instances  a  preferable  food 
for  horses  when  long  confined  to  the  stable 

Nine-tenths  of  the  population  of  the  Long-Island,  of 
Tyree,  and  of  CoU|  use  scarcely  any  other  than  barley 
bread.  They  dress  it  in  a  way  peculiar  to  themsdves^ 
and  in  our  opinion  well  calculated  for  that  excdlent 
species  of  grain.  The  barley  is  kiln->diried  in  the  ear» 
then  thrashed  and  ground }  the  meal  is  mixed  with 
water  and  a  very  little  salt,  and  wrought  into  a  dough 
of  the  consbtency  of  stiff  undried  clay.  It  is  then  di- 
vided into  balls  of  equal  size,  nearly  that  of  a  four- 
pounder  cannon  ball>  and  afterwards  formed  by  the 
hand,  or  by  a  round  stick,  into  circular  cakes  about  9 
or  lO  inches  in  diameter.  These  cakes  are  (me-third 
of  an  inch>  or  sometimes  half  an,  inch,  in  thickness,  and 
are  placed  edgewise  leaning  againsta  fiat  stone  opposite 
to  a  good  fire.,  The  baker,  always  a  female,  takes  cart 
to  turn  and  stir  them  frequently,  until  they  are  com- 
pletely 
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pletdjvoastedy  and  nearly  as  haid  as  a  common  biscuit. 
Their  surface  has  a  thin  skin  or  coating  of  meal,  iriiich 
gives  them  a  deanly  appearance ;  and  they  are  certainly 
a  very  nourishing  and  pleasant  kind  of  bread.  A  man- 
servant gets  two  cakes  weighing  nearly  one  pound  of 
meal,  exclusive  of  water  and  salt,  and  a  woman  one 
cake  to  each  meal.  Sometimes  the  mens  cakes  are 
made  of  double-sized  balls,  12  to  the  peck,  but  the  ge- 
neral sixe  is  such  as  we  have  above  stated,  and  they 
have  24  to  the  peck  of  meat  Over  and  above  this 
quantity  of  barley,  both  men  and  women  receive  as 
.many  potatoes  as  they  can  eat,  or  perhaps  commonly  8 
lb.  wrigfat  each  man,  and  2  lb.  each  woman,  per  meaU 

The  only  thing  against  this  mode  of  baking  barley  is, 
that  the  bread  which  a  family  requires  must  be  baked 
once  or  twice  eyery  day;  for  the  cakes,  which  are  kept 
for  two  or  more  days,  become  very  tough,  and  acquire 
a  disagreeable  taste.  The*  consumption  of  fuel  must 
therefore  be  very  great,  and  nearly  as  troublesome  in 
summer  as  in  winter. 

Jn  Sweden,  the  peasants  bake  once  only  in  the  year. 
Their  bread  is  a  mixture  of  rye,'and  barley,  and  oats,  or 
scxnetimes  a  mixture  of  rye  and  barley  alone,  formed 
into  thin  cakes  like  the  Hebridian  barley,  fired  prelty 
much  in  the  same  way,  and  suspended  upon  ropes  hang- 
ing from  the  roofs  of  their  dwelling-houses  all  the  year 
round.  On  entering  a  Swedish  peasant's  house,  his 
whole  annual  provision  of  bread  is  seen  at  once ;  and 
very  good  and  pleasant  we  have  found  it,  when  accus- 
tomed to  eat  of  it  for  some  months.  The  use  of  stoves 
in  their  houses  enables  them  to  escape  the  inconveni- 
ences resulting  from  smoke^  which  embitter  in  many 
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ways  the  Hebridian's  existence :  but  surely  somekhiag 
might  be  contiive4  similar  to  the  Swedish  stove,  whidi 
costs  only  30  shillings,  and  is  made  of  cl&y,  that  woiiU 
enable  the  Highlander  and  the  Hebridian  to  sare  two^ 
thirds  of  the  fuel  which  he  now  consumes^  and  to  aratl 
himself_of  the  other  advantages  yielded  by  the  stove. 
We  shall  afterwards  have  occasion  to  recur  to  this  sub* 
ject.  Meanwhile,  notwithstanding  Dr  Smith's  advice  * 
to  the  contrary,  we  cannot  help  recommending  in  the 

m 

most  earnest  manner  to  Hebridian  and  Highland  pro- 
prietors the  cultivation  of  this  grain,  and  the  use  of  it 
as  bread  for  their  people.    The  peasants  of  the  islands 
above  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  Swedish  peasants  of 
Warmeland,  Jemteland,  and  the  northern  districts  of 
that  kingdom,  from  the  Lake  Wener  to  Fahlun  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lapland,  are  as  strong  bodied  and  deaa 
skinned  a  race  of  men  as  any  in  the  world,  and  vastly 
superior  in  point  of  appearance  to  the  common  classes 
in  countries  which  principally  subsist  upon  oats  aiid  ry& 
The  Greek  and  Roman  gladiators  and  wrestlers  were 
fed  with  barley,  as  the  most  favourable  food  for  giving 
the  human  frame  its  hig^iest  attainment  of  muscular 
strength ;  and  their  writers  recommend  the  use  of  this 
grain  in  the  most  eloquent  language.     Nothing  how* 
ever  is  necessary  further  to  convince  us  of  its  excellence^ 
than  the  quantity  of  powerful  liquors  that  may  be  dis« 
tilled  or  brewed  from  it;    Its  own  intrinsic  value,  and 
the  circumstance  of  its  early  ripening,  and  its  being  so 
friendly  to  grass  seeds,  and  consequently  to  the  produc* 
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tion  and  improvement  of  the  staple  of  this  camArj, 
must  make  the  extensive  cukivation  of  it  at  all  times  a 
leading  object  of  every  enlightened  Hebridian's  at- 
tention* 

Much  barley  is  used  or  abused  in  the  Hebrides  in  il- 
licit distillation,  but  very  little  is  brewed  into  ale  or 
beer.    The  natives  are  fond  of  ardent  spirits,  and  care 
not  for  any  malt  liquors.    They  might,  however,  be 
gradually  weaned  off  from  their  obstinate  prejudices  in 
favour  of  whiskey,  were  a  few  breweries  established 
among  them.    Shawfield,  with  his  wonted  activity  and 
beneficence,  built  a  brew<-honse,  and  established  a  com- 
piete  brewing  apparatus  at  Bridgend,  near  Bowmore,  in 
Iday,  some  years  ago.    We  found  very  good  strong-ale 
and  table-beer  there  this  season  1808-9,  and  the  brew- 
ery promises  to  prosper.    It  has  already  effected  a  laud- 
able change  in  the  taste  of  the  whiskey-drinking  classes 
on  that  bland,  .many  of  whom  now  prefer  good  ale  to 
bod  whiskey,  and  have  relinquished  the  detestible  ha- 
bits of  drunkenness  in  which  they  were  formerly  too, 
apt  to  indulge.    There  have  been  instances  of  2000 
boUs  of  barley  being  brewed  into  ale  in  Islay  in  one 
year.    What  a  saving  to  the  island,  and  what  a  prodi- 
gious addition  to  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  inhabi* 
tants !    These  two  thousand  bolls  would  otherwise  have 
been  distilled  into  whiskey,  or  sold  to  purchase  that  in» 
flammatory  beverage. 

The  price  of  barley  in  the  Hebrides  has  varied  for 
20  years  past,  between  16  and  46  shillings  per  boll  of  16 
pecks;  and  yet  the  price  there  is  not  much  more  fluc- 
tuating t|ian  in  other  districts  of  Great  Britain.  The 
average  price  may  be  stated  at  28  shillings  per  boll,  of 
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16  pecks  or  160  lb.  weight.  We  conclude  this  sec- 
tion by  repeating  our  advice  to  the  Hebridian  firmer 
to  cultivate  this  grain  with  great  care  and  perseverance* 
It  is  pertiaps  the  only  sort  of  white  crop  which  he 
ought  to  retain  of  those  left  by  his  ancestors  since  grain, 
was  first  introduced  into  the  isles  by  the  early  converts 
to  Chrbtianity  in  the  4th  or  5th  century ;— it  agrees 
with  the  soil  and  climate, — ^yiekls  a  good  return, — and 
a  most  palatable  and  nutritious  species  of  bread  and  of 
liquor. 

If  he  can  conveniently  procure  any  quantity  of  the 
six  rowed  barley*,  which  we  have  seen  cultivated  to  a 
great  extent  in  Ingria  and  part  of  Livopia,  and  which 
is  both  early,  hardy,  and  amazingly  prolific,  it  would 
be  advisable^  to  try  it  on  the  deepest  Hebridian  soils. 
It  is  generally  sown  in  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of 
June,  and  reaped  early  in  August.  The  ear  conumm- 
ly  contains  from  70  to  88  grains,  whereat  that  of  the 
real  barley  of  Norfolk  contains  only  30,  and  the  bear 
or  bigg  of  the  Hebrides  at  most  50  or  54  grains*  The 
straw  is  also  very  strong,  and  usually  resists  the  ef- 
forts of  the  most  tempestuous  winds  without  being 
lodged  or  laid  flat  on  the  ground. 
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SECTION  VII. — OATS, 

This  grain  constitutes  the  bread  of  three-fourths  of 
the  Hebridian  population.  The  species  commonly 
sown  in  the  northern  isles,  and  in  the  more  backward 
of  the  southern,  is  the  old  Scots  grey  oat,  perhaps  the 
very  worst  and  most  unprofitable  sort  of  grain  cultivat- 
ed by  any  portion  of  mankind.  The  average  produce 
is  three  seeds,  or  about  thre^  bolls  of  grain  per  acre, 
yielding  a  dear  produce,  when  we  deduct  the  seed,  of 
about  two  bolls  of  oats,  or  one  and  a  quarter  of  oat- 
meal, (valued  at  16  shillings)  per  acre!  This  grain 
has  not  a  single  good  property  but  one,  which  re- 
sults from  tl\e  very  circimistance  of  its  misery  itself, 
t.  e,  it  does  not  easily  shake  firom  the  husk.  Its 
skin  or  husk  being  rough,  coarse,  and  tenacious,  and 
the  grain  or  seed  being  poor  and  shrivelled,  the 
storms  have  not  the  same  power  over  this  wretch- 
ed sort  of  oat  which  they  have  over  the  nobler  kinds* 
Nothing  but  dire  necessity  could  have  induced  the  He- 
bridians  to  cultivate  this  grain  for  so  many  generations. 
They  had  no  opportunity  till  lately  of  comparing  to- 
gether the  different  kinds  of  oats,  and  were  satisficvl 
with  what  they  had  from  their  ancestors.  In  certain 
situations  the  grey  oat  may  perhaps  still  be  continued 
with  some  advantage,  namely,  where  no  other  crop 
can  be  saved  from  the  attacks  of  the  storms.  But  it 
must  be  devoted  solely  to  cattle ;  for  its  produce  in 
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meal  is  not  worth  half  the  labour  which  it  costs.  There 
is  no  doubt,  therefore,  but  the  grey  oat  should  be  en- 
tirely given  up  with  any  view  to  the  meal  which  it 
yields ;  and,  accordingly,  #e  pass  to  the  consideration 
of  such  oats  as  ought  to  be  introduced  and  extended 
through  the  Hebrides.     These  are  of  Jbur  kinds. 

1.  While  Oats. — This  kind  was  not  known  in  the 
Hebrides  till  the  year  1748,  when  it  was  introduced 
by  some  public  spirited  gentlemen  who  hstd  just  return- 
ed from  England  and  the  south  of.  Scotland,  and  seen 
the  management  of  it  in  both  countries.  So  great  is 
the  superiority  of  this  oat  to  the  common  grey  Hebri- 
dian,  that  we  have  seen  a  field  this  season  in  North 
llFist,  and  that  too  of  deep  peat-moss,  which  yielded 
ten  bolls  of  meal  per  acre ;  whereas  the  grey  kind, 
with  the  same  management  and  manure,  on  the  same 
soil,  scarcely  yielded  two  bolk  of  a  very  inferior  jqua- 
lity  of  meal.  The  intrinsic  value  of  the  crops,  straw 
included,  was  as  six  to  one.  The  crop  of  white  oats^ 
fodder  included,  would  have  sold  at  L.24*  per  acre, 
this  year  of  scarcity,  on  the  spot,  whereas  L.4  would 
have  been  a  high  price  for  the  other. 

Of  all  the  different  varieties  of  this  grain,  the 
Blainslie  oat,  which  is  cultivated  on  high  cold  land  in 
Lauderdale,  is  reckoned  the  best  for  the  Hebrides.  It 
is  early,  and  yet  the  grain  is  so  closely  embraced  by 
the  husk  that  it  rarely  shakes  or  supers  any  essen- 
tisd  injury  from  the  storms.  These  are  advantages  of 
immense  importance  in  this  climate,  and  recommend 
the  introduction  of  this  oat  wherever  a  tolerable  soil 
can  be  found  for  it. 

2. 
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2,  The  species  commonly  called  Polish,  Frieslandy 
or  Dutch  oat)  (for  those  are  only  different  names  for 
the  same  grain,)  is  remarkable  for  its  quick  vegetation 
and  its  early  maturity,  and  has  become  accordingly  a 
great  favourite  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  one  serious  inconvenience  in  the  isles,  i.  e,  be- 
ing easily  shaken.  In  well  sheltered  situations,,  how-. 
ever,  and  on  sharp  low  soils,  it  will  answer  extremely 
well, — for  it  gives  a  great  return  ijii  meal — ^has  excel- 
lent straw — and  yields  a  very  palatahle  species  of  meaL 
Tweddale  seems  to  be  its  head-quarters  in  this  king- 
dom, where  it  was,  in  1748,  first  raised  by  Mr  Mont^ 
gomery  of  Magbiehill^  by  whose  name  it  still  goes  in 
that  country.  On  late  and  backward  soils,  it  ripens 
frequently  when  the  Blainslie  oat  fails.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  the  latter  should  be  more  extensively 
diltivated  in  the  tempestuous  Hebrides. 

S.  The  black  oat,  often  called  the  Forfarshire  or 
Meams  oat,  is  sown  in  cold  and  exposed  situations 
with  much  advantage.  It  is  called  black,  not  on  ac- 
count of  any  blackness  in  the  meal,  which  is  as  clear 
and  fine  as  that  of  any  other  kind  of  oats,  but  because 
the  hudc  is  dark,  and  'communicates  a  dismal  hue  to 
the  field  on  which  it  grows.  This  species  should  be 
sown  on  the  poorer  sorts  of  soils,  and  on  land  which  is 
low  rented  and  requires  pulverization.  Some  farmers 
use  it  with  success  for  the  first  season  of  newly  reclaim- 
ed land,  where  they  frequently  receive  good  crops 
without  any  manure  having  been  applied.  They  thei\ 
manure  for  a  green  crop,  and  the  ground  speedily 
comes  into  good  tilth  and  good  ^leart. 
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if*  Potatoe  oatsj  as  the  largest  grained  and  the  most 
luxuriantly  eared  of  this .  species  of  crop  is  now  comr 
monly  denominated,  are  pretty  generally  introduced  in- 
to the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  ha,ve  lately  made 
their  appearance  in  most  of  the  larger  Hebrides.  We 
saw  an  excellent  specimen  of  their  cultivation  at  Capt. 
Cameron's,  Lord  Macdotiald's  chamberlain,  in  North 
Uist,  and  had  unquestionable  evidence  of.  the  advan- 
tage which  may  be  derived  iirom  raising  them  on  peat- 
moss .  soils.  The  crop  was  a  most  capital  one,  and 
yidded  about  12  bolls  of  grain,  and  very  nearly  12 
bolls  of  meal  per  Scots  acre. 

This  sort  of  oat,  however,  tloes  not  answer  on  poor, 
light,  or  very  high  land.  It  may  promise  well  at  first; 
but  if  the  soil  is  not  in  good  order,  and  tolerably  deep, 
it  will  fall  off  in  July,  and  the  crop  will  totally  faiL 
We  found  this  to  be  the  case  with  a  field  of  it  in  Bar- 
ray,  and  with  several  fields  in  Mull  and  Tyree. 

With  regard  to  oats,  as  well  as  barley,  a  change  of 
seed  is  very  desirable,  and  indeed  indispensable  to  car- 
rying the  management  of  them  to  any  degree  of  per- 
fection- 
It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  tedious,  to  enter  in 
detail  on  the  management  of  oats  in  the  Hebrides. 
^«They  are  usually  sown  in  April,  and  reaped  in  Sep- 
tember, or  early  in  October.    The  rest  of,  their  treat- 
ment is  pretty  similar  to  that  of  barley,  as  far  as  they 
are  paid  any  attention  to,  or  considered  likdy  to  re- 
pay the  trouble  of  reaping  and  harvesting.     It  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  crop  is  so  miserable  as  to 
make  it  advisable  to  drive  thd  herds  through  it,  and  to 
consuine  it  as  grass,  one  half  being  trampled  under 
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foot  \  and  thus  it  completes  the  impoverishment  of  the 
land  without  yielding  almost  any  return  to  the  tenant. 

Bread  is  m^e  of  oats  in  different  ways  on  the  dif- 
ferent islands.  In  some^  as  for  instance  in  the 'Long 
Island  and  the  adjacent  islets,  it  b  manufactured  as  ' 
already  described,  precisely  like  barley-meal.  At  a  few 
places  we  met  with  the  pernicious  custom  of  burning  ' 
the  straw  and  husk,  and  making  what  is  called  graddan 
bread.  T)iis  is  probably  the  mode  practised  by  the 
ancient  Jews  and  other  oriental  nations,  and  which  we 
translate  parching.  One- third  of  the  straw  and  all  the 
chaff  are  burnt  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  laziness  of  the  ope- 
rators, or  to  their  epicurism ;  for  they  allege  that  the 
graddan  bread  is  particularly  wholesome  and  palatable. 
We  found  it  rather  unpleasaxit,  on  account  of  its  burnt 
peaiy  taste  *,  but  wpuld  probably  be  reconciled  to  it  in 
the  course  of  time. 

The  recommendation  of  that  compendious  mode  of 
dressing  oats,  is  its  simplicity  and  quickness.  In  half 
an  hour's  time  from  plucking  the  oats  out  of  the 
ground,  we  ate  the  graddaned  cake.  The  operation  of 
preparing  it  was  simply  thi^ :  The  ears  were  thrown  in 
small  heaps  upon  a  clean  hearth,  burnt,  gathered  up, 
the  grain  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  half  burnt,  broken 
with  a  hand  mill,  called  a  qitem  *,  into  a  sort  of  coarse 
meal ;  and  this  meal,  with  a  little  salt  and  water,  made 
into  cakes,  and  roasted  before  the  fire.      , 
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The  price  of  oats  in  the  Hebrides  is  always  higheir 
than  in  any  other  part  of  Scotland,  because  upwards  of 
20,000  bolls  are  annually  imported  at  an  average,  and 
the  freight,  profits  of  the  merchant,  and  insuranc^^ 
must  amount  to  at  least  two  shillings  per  boU  over  and 
above  the  low-country  market  price.  This  is  a  tax  of 
L.2000  per  annum  laid  on  the  poor  Hebrides  by  their 
worst  enemy,  f.  e.  their  remote  situation. 

To  a  benevolent  traveller,  nothing  can  be  more  dis- 
tressing than  to  see  immense  tracts  of  waste  laqd,  close 
by  the  sea  side,  and  easily  susceptible  of  improvement 
and  tillage,  while  the  natives  loiter  about  with  half- 
starved  anxious  faces,  inquiring  when  and  where  the 
meal  vessel  (as  they  call  the  ships  freighted  by  their 
landlords  for  carrying  oat-nieal  from  Clyde,  Ireland,  or 
the  east  of  Scotland)  is  likely  tp  make  her  appearance. 
In  the  isles  of  Skye,  Lewis,  ^d  Uist,  there  are  waste 
lands,  not  200  f^et  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  one 
mile  distant  from  it,  sufficient  for  finding  the  whole 
population  of  those  islands ;  and  what  is  pecuUarly  pro- 
voking, these  lands,  whose  natives  thus  suffer,  not 
only  are  well  calculated  for  oats,  but  they  also  belong 
to  men  eminent  for  charity,  humanity,  and  -goodness 
of  heart. 


SECTION  VIII. PEAS. 


We  have  found  so  few  fields  of  peas  which  could  be 
reckoned  tolerable,  in  the  course  ©f  the  tour,  that, 
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however  unw!Uing  to  adopt  such  ideas  in  generalj  an 
impresskm  remains  of  that  species  of  crop  being  upon 
the  whole  unsuitable  to  the  climate  and  atmosphere  of 
th^  Hebrides.  The  light,  gravelly,  or  sandy  soil,  in 
which  they  abound,  cannot,  indeed,  be  the  cause; 
for  peas  delight  in  such  soils ;  and  their  management, 
especially  in  Islay  an4  Gigha,  appeared  unexception- 
able* The  conclusion  is,  that  either  the  atmosphere, 
which  b  generally  impregnated  with  a  large  portion  of 
electric  fluid,  or  thf  v^)ours  of  the  Atlantic,  or  some 
other  unknown  cause  totally  independent  of  human 
agency,  prevent  the  success  of  peas  husbandry  in  these 
regions.  If  prosecuted,  however,  for  the  sake  of  the 
valuable  straw  which  they  afford,  the  best  peas  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,,  and  the  most  appropriate  for 
the  Hebrides,  is  the  well  known  Magbiehili  peas  of 
Tweddale. 


SECTION  IX. — BFANS. 

The  best  recommendation  of  this  crop  is,  that  it 
will  thrive  in  moist  lands,  clean  the  ground  without 
exhausting  it,  and  yield  a  large  increase  of  good  grain 
and  straw.  But  beans  are  a  late  crop,  and  require  deep 
strong  land.  They  can  rarely  be  reaped  before  Octo- 
ber, and  therefore  will,  we  fear,  never  become  a  fa- 

O  4»  \oiirite 
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vourite  crop  in  the  Hebrides.  If,  however,  on  some 
lands,  as  in  Trottemish  in  Skye,  in  the  island  of  Lis- 
more,  and  in  Islay,  they  Qiay  prove  suitable  to  the 
soil,  the  best  mode  of  cultivating  them  will  be  to  drill 
beans  and  peas  together,  so  that  the  former  may  sup- 
port the  latter,  while  the  peas  in  their  turn  render  the 
bean  stalks  more  firm  and  steady,  and  prevent  the 
worst  eflFects  of  violent  gales.  The  lateness  of  botli 
crops  however,  and  the  extreme  difficulty  of  harvest- 
ing them,  will,  as  already  said,  prove  a  powerful  ob- 
stacle to  their  success,  as  regular-  field  crops,  in  the 
Western  Isles. 


■    iT^^^SSSSSyX 


SECTION  X. — TURNIPS. 

No  climate  or  soil  is  more  generally  adapted  to  the  cul- 
ture of  turnips  than  those  of  the  Hebrides;  and,  indeed, 
it  is  not  easy  to  account  for  the  tardiness  of  their  intro- 
duction into  a  country  of  which  the  most  pressing  wants 
constantly  remind  the  inhabitants  of  the  propriety  of 
raising  them  *.  The  scarcity  of  green  winter  proven- 
der 


'  *  It  is  singular  that  Maxwell  of  Arklafid,  in  his  volume 
on  Scott lih  Husbandry,  printed  in  1743,  docs  not  mention 

the 
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der  for  cattle,  and  the  consequent  destruction  of  hu- 
man food  for  preserving  their  live  stock  from -perishing 
during  that  seasoU)  ought  to  have  long  ago  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  to  the  immense  advantages  tcr  be 
derived  from  turnips.  We  found  them,  however,  in 
1808 — 9,  only  on  a  few  islands.  Bute,  Arran,  Islay, 
Gigha,  CoUonsay,  a  very  few  farms  in  Mull,  some  in 
Ulva,  Coll,  and  Tyree,  some  on  six  farms  in  Skye,  on 
two  in  Lewis,  two  in  Harris,  and  three  in  Uist, — 
comprehended  the  whole  turnip  fields  that  came  within 
cur  observation.  The  proprietors  of  Islay,  Bute,  Col- 
lonsay,  and  Gigha,  have  double  the  number  of  acres 
under  turnips  which  all  the  rest  possess.  Yet  it  is  a 
pleasing  fact,  that  the  little  island  of  Gigha  alone  had 
more  acres  of  turnips  in  1808  than  all  the  Hebrides 
united  had  in  1^67.  Skye,  and  the  northern  isles, 
have  just  commenced  this  species  of  husbandry,  kid 
will  very  probably  prosecute  it  with  a  degree  of  dili- 
gence proportioned  to  the  advantages  which  result  from 
it. 

Wherever  turnips  have  been  tried,  and  tolerably  well 
managed,  they  have  succeeded  as  well  as  could  have 
been  expected.  The  soil  b  peculiarly  fitted,  by  its 
lightness  and  porosity,  for  them ;  and  the  winter  is  so 
niildi  that  neither  frosts  nor  snows  prevent  their  keep- 
ing 


the  management  of  turnips  as  a  ilold  crop.  They  must 
surely  have  been  known  in  Scotland  bcfon:  that  timp,  as 
they  were  a  favourite  crop  in  Norfolk  since  tho  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century ! 
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ing  sound  during  the  three  months  in  which  they  are 
particularly  valuable,  viz.  December,  January^  and  Fe- 
bruary* With  their  aid,  the  usual  provision  of  straw 
and  hay  supports  the  stock  till  March  and  April,  when 
potatoes  and  early  grass  begin  to  lend  their  assistance. 

An  inducement  to  the  cultivation  of  turnips,  pecu- 
liarly strong  in  this  district,  has  been  repeatedly  stated 
in  the  course  of  our  tour,  by  experienced  graziers,  t.  e. 
they  are  powerful  antidotes  to  the  disease  in  young  cat* 
tie  called  black  spall.  Diuretic  and  codling,  they  are 
given  to  young  beasts  along  with  straw  and  hay,  and 
now  and  then  a  little  boiled  barley,  and  prove  very  fre- 
quently effectual  preventatives  of  the  troublesome  dis* 
ease  in  question.  This  has  taken  place  in  Skye,  Islay> 
and  CoUonsay,  and  ought  to  be  universally  known  and 
remembered. 

We  now  proceed,  without  any  further  recommenda- 
tion pf  this  very  useful  root,  to  the  consi4eration  of 
turnip  management,  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of 
circumstances  prescribed  by  the  Board. 

1 .  Soil. — ^The  soil  must  he  dry,  pulverized,  or  free,, 
dean,  and  well  manured ;  <^Ratio  est  habenda  napo- 
<<  rum,  raporumque,  nam  utraque  rusticos  implet.  Sub- 
«  actum  solum  pluribus  iterationibus  aratri,  vel  rastri, 
*<  largoque  stercore  satiatum  postulant,"  i.  e.  Turnips 
and  parsnips  must  be  attended  to,  for  both  yield  good 
food.  The  soil  must  be  repeatedly  ploughed  and  har- 
rowed, and  abundantly  supplied  with  manure. — Colum. 
lib.  iL  cap.  10.  No  toil  throughout  the  Hebrides  is 
fitter  for  this  husbandry  than  the  old  loam  of  the  infield 
farmsi  or  the  improved  peat-mosses.    Sandy,  gravelly, 

friable 
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friable  mouldi  upon  a  dry  substratum^  is  also  found  to 
answer  very  well.  All  these  abound  in  the  larger  isles, 
and  in  the  greater  number  of  the  smaller;  but  the 
islands  particularly  calculated  for  turnips,  are  Bute, 
Arran,  Gigha,  Islay,  Collonsay,  Lismore,  Jura,  Mull, 
Ulva,  Tyree,  Coll,  Skye,  Uist,  'and.  Lewis.  These 
might  ruse  turnips  enough  for  the  use  of  all  the  He- 
brides, and  receive  payment  at  so  much  per  ton  in  ready 
money. 

2.  7t//ag^.-— The  lowland  tillage  of  Berwickshire  * 
is  followed  in  Islay,  Gigha,  and  Collonsay.  The  groimd 
fixed  upon  is  a 'well  inclosed  field  of  from  two  to  40 
acres.  It  is  ploughed  and  cross  ploughed  in  November, 
or  December,  (the  frost  seldom  or  never  preventing 
this  operation) ;  afterwards  ploughed  a  second  time  in 
March  or  April,  as  soon  as  weeds  begin  to  appear;  then 
manured  and  ploughed  in  May,  if  deemed  necessary  for 
cleaning  the  ground,  and  for  complete  pulverization  $ 
and  finally  ploughed  and  carefully  harrowed  about  the 
20th  of  June  for  the  seed  frirrow.  This  frirrow  must 
be  straight,  of  firom  four  and  a  half  to  six  inches  and 
three-fourths  in  depth,  the  drills  regularly  drawn,  and 
the  stiff  clods,  or  other  impediments  to  a  fine  smooth 
tilth,  removed  or  broken  by  the  roller  and  the  harrow. 
Every  ploughing  after  the  first,  is  comparatively  easy^ 
and  the  last  may  be  done  with  one  horse.  The  seed 
should  be  sown  pretty  thick  in  the  drills,  above  the 

dung 


•  Vide  Kerr's  ingenious  and  masterly  report  of  the  agri- 
cuUure  of  that  admirably  managed  county. 
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dung  or  manure.  These  drills  should  be  from  26  to 
2S,  or  even  in  some  cases  30  inches  asunder,  so  as  to 
admit  of  horse-hoeing  with  a  double  hoeing  plough* 
In  Yorkshire  it  is  indeed  customary  to  have  the  drills 
only  12  or  ]3  inches  from  each  other  ;  but  that  plan 
excludes  horse-hoeilig,  and  therefore  cannot  be  recom- 
mended, excepting'  in  cases  where  human  labour  can  be 
procured  at  a  cheap  rate,  as  in  Norfolk,  and  where  other 
circumstances  suggest  the  propriety  of  hand-^hoeing. 
The  turnip  seeds  should  be  sown  immediately  after  the 
plough  has  covered  the  dung,  and  the  summits  of  the 
ridges  have  been  consolidated  by  the  roller,  in  order  to 
receive  the  advantage  of  the  moisture  then  near  the 
surfiice,  before  it  is  dried  up  by  the  sun  and  wind ; 
otherwise  the  turnips  rarely  braird  with  vigour  or  dis- 
patch. In  a  week  or  two  after  they  begin  to  appear, 
file  drills  should  be  carefully  cleaned  of  weeds,  and 
thinned  of  the  superfluous  turnip-plants.  The  most 
promising  and  the  strongest  will  of  course  be  left,  and 
at  the  interval  of  6,  7,  8,  9,  or  10  inches  from  each 
other  in  the  drills.  The  period  of  horse-hoeing  de- 
pends entirely  upon  circumstances  which  will  be  obvious 
to  the  cultivator.  Should  the  farmer  be  disposed  to 
house  some  of  his  turnips  for  securing  winter  food  for 
a  certain  proportion  of  his  cattle  in  the  house,  he  will 
by  this  method  generally  raise  30  tons  of  turnips  per 
Scots  acre,  to  lay  up  in  his  bams  or  any  other  conveni- 
ent place  in  October  or  November.  The  mild  climate 
of  the  Hebrides,  however,  will  seldom  force  him*  to 
recur  to  any  such  expedients  for  preserving  his  turnips  ^ 
and  his  sheep  or  cattle  can  generally  consume  them 
on  the  fields  on  which  they  grow,  or  in  the  barn-yard 

to 
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to  which  they  ore  carried  from  those  fields^  just  as  occa- 
sion requires.  The  farm^  will  find  it  as  easy  and 
cheap  to  raise  SO  tons  of  turnips  on  an  acre  as  10  tons 
of  potatoes,  and  they  are  better  friends  to  the  soil  than 
even  that  valuable  esculent. 

S.  Sort.^— It  IS  impossible  to  fi^  upon  the  sorts  or  kinds 
of  turnips  which  are  most  likely  to  suit  the  general  run 
of  a  country  so  extensive  and  so  varied  as  the  Hebrides. 
When  any  particular  kind  succeeds  well,  the  seeds  ought 
to  be  preserved,  as  is  done  in  Northumberland,  whose 
climate  b  pretty  similar  to  that  of  the  Western  Isles, 
in  the  following  manner  :  Let  the  portion  of  turnips 
allowed  to  run  into  seed,  be  reaped  when  the  seed  is 
nearly  ripe,  tied  up  in  sheaves,  and  when  dry  put  up 
into  a  long  sack,  where  it  is  kept  through  the  winter, 
and  thrashed  out  in  April  or  May.  Vid.  Agr.  Rep. 
of  Northumberland,  p.  97. 

4.  Seed. — ^The  quantity  sown  per  acre  .in  Gigha, 
Islay,  and  CoUonsay,  is  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  lbs. 
per  Scots  acre.  That  species  of  seed  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferred" which  is  found  by  experience  the  least  liable  to 
perish  with  drought,  or  to  be  destroyed  by  insects  *. 


*  The  late  Dr  Walker  js  of  opinion,  tiiat  turnips  shoulil  be 
sown  in  the  Hebrides  and  Ilighlandb  early  in  May;  but  we 
have  found  by  experience  that  the  middle  of  June  is  early 
enough,  and  that  even  from  the  20th  to  the  25  th  of  that 
month  is  the  most  eligible  period  of  the  year.     He  recora- 

mends 
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5.  Fh/> — Preventatives.^^o  serious  damage  has  as 
yet  been  done  to  the  Hebridian  turnip  crops  hj  any 
other  enemies  than  too  much  drought,  or  too  much 
moisture,  or  some  mismanagement  at  the  period  of 
sowing  them.  In  proportion,  however,  as  hedges,  indo- 
sures,  and  plantations  shall  increase,  (and  it  is  desirable 
that  they  should  increase  very  rapidly)  it  is  likely  that 
the  common  enemies  of  turnips  will  appear  in  these 
islands  as  well  as  elsewhere.  They  are,  Xst^  The  tfA?y- 
syomela  nemorumy  or  turnip  bettle,  with  two  wings,  co- 
vered by  two  shells  of  a  darkish  chocolate  colour,  with 
a  yellow  line  on  each  shell.  It  has  six  legs,  and  is  very 
active.  Its  length  is  about  the  tenth  part  of  an  inch^ 
and  its  breadth  about  one-twentieth. 

2dlyi  The  alphis  brassica,  or  turnip  alphis,  a  minute 
insect  of  the  size  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed.  Its  co« 
lour  is  black.  It  has  four  wings,  two  longer  and  two 
shorter.  Ten  generations  -are  produced  in  one  season, 
and  each  successive  generation  beginning  to  breed  at  12 
days  old,  and  every  individual  producing  fifty  of  its 
species  at  each  time,  the  first 'generation  oviparous, 
hatched  by  the  sun,  the  succeeding  ones,  except  the 
last,  viviparous — this  fly  may,  in  the  course  of  one  sea- 
son, produce  from  one  egg  countless  millions,  and,  as 
Dr  Darwin  says,  may  in  process  of  time  desiroy  the  ve- 
getable world. 

Sdly, 

mends  the  Ted*toppcd  turnip,  as  the  hardiest,  the  latest,  and 
'  the  most  reluctant  to  shoot,  and  as  admitting  of  being  ear- 
lier sown,  and  likely  to  attain  maturity  before  the  suspensioa 
«>f  vegetation  in  winter. 

Vid.  Walker's  Hebrides,  vol.  i«  p.  281. 
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Sdly,  Tenthredo  rusHca.  Linn,  is  less  freqnent  ota 
turnips,  but  more  on  willows  than  the  two  just  men- 
tionecL 

^Mhfi  Slugs  or  snails  occasion  frequent  damage.  A 
sprinkling  of  lime  or  tobacco  juice  along  the  driUs  is 
recommended  as  powerful  preventatives  in  some  agricul-^ 
tural  reports ;  but  no  efiectual  remedies  have  as  yet 
been  discovered.  Ducks  are  employed  in  large  num- 
bers to  destroy  the  caterpillar  or  tenthredoj  and  the 
snaily  in  some  counties,  with  great  success.  They  are 
confined  from  six  in  the  evening  of  the  preceding  day, 
and  turned  into  the  turnip  field  very  early  in  the  mora* 
ing,  in  a  half  famished  state.  They  greedily  devour 
the  vermin  in  question,  and  are  astonishingly  quick- 
eyed  and  dextrous  in  catching  them. 

6.  Consumption* — ^They  are  consumed  in  the  byre  or 
barn-yard,  along  with  hay,  straw  or'  barley,  and  very 
seldom  thrown  before  cattle  in  the  fields,  or  eaten  off  by 
sheep,  as  in  Berwick,  East  Lothian,  and  several  counties 
in  England. 

7.  Value, — Price. — The  value  of  an  acre  of  turnips 
in  the  Hebrides  is  inconceivable  to  a  man  who  b  ac* 
customed  to  live  in  countries  where  provender  can  be 
purchased  at  every  season  of  the  year,  and  in  such 
quantities  as  the  consumer  requires.  It  is  only  where 
all  provender  fails  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  a 
district  that  this  auxiliary  can  be  properly  estimated ; 
and  such  fiulure  annually  takes  place  in  many  of  the 
Hebrides.  We  may  accordingly,  without  any  approach 
to  exaggeration,  reckon  a  Scots  acre  of  tolerable  turnips, 

in 
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m  the  month  of  January^  in  the  most  westerly  Hebrides, 
at  the  value  of  fifteen  pounds  Sterling  clear  gain.  The 
best  crop  of  oats  or«  barley  usually  raised  does  not 
amount  to  one  half  the  sum. 

Some  gentlemen  have  had  the  curiosity  to  weigh, 
and  even  to  number  the  turnips  of  several  portions  of 
acres,  so  as  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  food  yielded  un- 
der this  crop  by  their  lands.  One  individual  has  com* 
municated  the  result  of  his  own  enquiries.  He  had 
^2,560  turnips  upon  an  acre,  each  weighing,  at  an  ave- 
rage of  50  of  the  middle-sized  ones,  very  nearly  seven 
pounds,  or'^alf  a  stone  jockey  weight  *.  The  whole 
acre  produced  157,920  lb.  weight,  or  70  tons  and  10 
cwts.  of  turnips.  The  crop  was  supposed  equal  in  value 
to  any  three  acres  of  barley,  any  three-  and  one  half 
acres  of  oats,  and  any  two  acres  of  potatoes  in  his  pos- 
session.  He  supposed  the  intrinsic  value  of  them,  com- 
pared with  hay  and  other  provender  for  cattle,  to  be 
nearly  four  pound  weight  for  a  farthings  or  sixteen 
pounds  of  turnips  for  a  penny  Sterling.  The  crop  at 
this  valuation  would  fetch  L.4I.  2s.  6d.  Sterling.  He 
declared  that  the  land  was  not  deemed  previously  worth 
more  than  10  shillings  an  acre,  and  that  the  labour, 
seed,  weeding,  &c.  cost  him  only  six  pounds  eight 
shillings. 

The 


*  In  Italy  turnips  grow  to  an  immense  size.  Pliny  roen- 
lioos  one  of  40  lbs.  and  upwurds,  or  SO  lbs.  English  averda- 
pois,  which  he  himself  weighed.  Vidi  quadraginta  libras 
f  xcedentia.    Pliv.  Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  13. 
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The  cropf  it  was  confessedi  was  an  uncommonly  J!ne 
one^  as  were  the  two  succeeding  ones  of  barley  and  of 
hay.  He  had  10  bolls  of  barley,  and  afterwards  S80 
stone  of  hay  book  the  same  acre.  The  barley  sold  at 
26  shillings  per  boll,  and  the  hay  at  fourteen-pence  per 
stone.  The  produce  of  this  Hebridian  acre,  there- 
fore) under  tumipsy  barley,  and  hay»  was  as  follows  % 
▼iz. 

L.  s.  d. 

First  year,  turnips,  1 57,920  lb.  at  j.  of  ^d.  4 1  2  6 
Second  year,  barley,  10  bolls  or  1600  lb. 

'  weight  at  1.9  per  lb.  or  nearly  2d.          13  0  0 
Third  year  880  stone  or  6080  lb.  hay,  at 

3[.  farthings            -                -              22  S  4 

Add  barley  straw  and  hay  aftemuth,  10  10  0 


Three  years  total  produce,        L.  86  15  10 

Deduct  expences,  17  12  0 
Deduct  the  expences,  — — 

1st  year,  turnips    L.6    8    0  Qear  profit  L.  69    8  10 

2d  ye^,  barley  5  10    0 

8d,Hay  -        4    4    0 

Rent  1  10    0 


Total     L.  17  12    0 

The  gentleman,  who  gave  this  calculation,  allowed 
that  the  price  for  hay  was  excessive,  but  he  got  that 
price,  and  might  have  received  more,  had  he  looked  out 
for  the  highest  offers.  What  an  encouragement  to 
a  regular  rotation  of  cropping  in  the  Hebrides,  and 

P  what 
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what  an  mdocement  to  the  extmsive  enlii?atioB  of 
turnips  *! ! 

Modes  cf  preservation.-^ As  we  have  freqooitly  ob« 
served,  the  mildness  of  the  Hebridian  winters  will  be 
fiivoarable  to  all  green  crops,  and  it  will  generally  prove 
a  sufficient  preservative  of  turnips  in  the  fields  on  which 
they  grow ;  and  the  only  means,  therefore,  requisite  for 
securing  the  crop  is  a  good  inclosure.  Another  circum- 
stance, however,  must  be  attended  to,  namely,  the  dan- 


t  Dr  Walker  enumerates  the  following  advantages  from 
the  cultivation  of  turnips  in  the  Hebrides,  viz. 

J .  They  are  the  best  means  of  converting  dry  moorish  wild 
land,  or  sandy  downs,  into  arable. 

2*  In  a  cultivated  soil,  they  afford  what  is  equal  to  a  fel- 
low, while  they  yield  a  profitable  crop. 

S.  They  clean  the  ground  both  of  root  and  annual  weeds. 

4.  They  feed  a  lari;e  quantity  of  cattle,  when  the  green 
pasture  is  gone*,  and  dry  provender  requires  to  be  spared. 

5.  They  rai««e  the  size  and  improve  the  breed  both  of  black 
cattle  and  sheep. 

6.  They  afford  a  great  supply  of  dung. 

7.  They  are  the  best  preparative  for  a  white  crop. 

8.  They  increase  the  quantity,  not  only  of  cattle  but  of 
corn. 

9.  They  promote  a  progressive  improvement  of  the  soil. 

10.  They  serve  to  introduce  a  polished  and  accurate  plan 
of  husbandry. 

11.  WTicrever  they  have  been  extensively  cultivated,  their 
advantageous  effects  ha^e  been  experienced  by  enricbtng  the 
farmer,  and  by  increasing  the  value  and  the  rent  of  land. 


• 
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ger  wluch  thej  run  of  beitig  stolen  away  from  the 
groimd.  So  few  are  cukivated  that,  until  they  become 
more  common,  no  man  will  leave  them  with  safety  ex-> 
posed  to  the  pilferers  of  the  whole  district  or  island  ^ 
and  therefore  he  will  house  them^  or  bury  them  in 
small  heaps  in  pits  dug  in  a  dry  part  of  the  field  next 
his  byre  and  bam*yard.  They  must  not  be  put  toge- 
ther in  large  quantities,  lest  they  heat  and  afterwards 
putrify,  nor  must  they  be  buried  in  a  moist  state.  Two 
labourers  can  bury  20  tons  of  them  in  a  day ;  and  that 
practice  is  perhaps  to  be  generally  recommended  in  the 
present  state  of  the  lai^ger  Hebrides  *.  Over  all  the 
smaller,  the  eyes  of  the  master  will  be  a  sufficient  guard, 
the  police  being  easy  and  competent  j  and  the  turnips 
may  be  eaten  off  the  fields  during  the  whole  course  of 
the  winter. 


SBCTtON  XI.— COLE-SEED  OR  RAPE  AND  CABBAGES. 

Neither  of  these  are  met  with  in  any  fields  in  the 
Hebrides.  A  few  cultivated  in  gardens  evince,  how- 
ever, that  they  would  thrive  well  in  this  country. 

P  2  Cabbages 


*  Some  persons  recommend  the  piling' of  turnips  in  small 
heaps  above  ground,  in  barns  or  corpers  of  fields,  thatched 
over  so  as  to  be  secured  from  rain^  but  to  admit  some  fre^^h 
air. — Vid.  Rpp,  of  Invemess-^hire,  p.  l63- 


r 
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Cabbages  are  an  excellent  food  lor  cattle,  and  stand 
a  severe  winter  much  better  than  turnips.  They  are 
also  more  accessiUe  in  time  of  frost  i  and  what  is  a  re- 
commendation by  no  means  contemptible,  especially  in 
some  districts  of  Skye,  as  Trottemish  and  Sleat,  they 
will  prosper  on  clayey  soils)  however  strong,  where  no 
turnips  will  grow,  and  they  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
such  soils  in  opening  and  piilverizing  them.  When 
well  managed,  the  value  of  an  acre  of  cabbages  will 
equal  that  of  one  of  potatoes,  for  the  use  of  cattle,  and 
cabbages  are  not  so  difficult  to  manage,  after  the  first 
hoeing,  as  potatoes. 

They  should  be  planted  in  drills  four  feet  asunder, 
and  at  an  interval  of  two  feet  firom  each  other  in  the 
drills,  from  the  middle  till  the  end  of  April.  The  ge- 
neral management  may  be  pretty  similar  to  what  we 
shall  have  to  mention  when  we  come  to  the  culture  of 
potatoes.  The  number  upon  a  Scots  acre  of  good  land 
will  be  about  6000,  weighing  12  pounds  each,  or  72000 
lbs.  or  52  tons* 


SECTION  XII. — ROOTA  BAGA,  OR  SWEDISH  TURNIP^. 

• 

This  excellent  species  of  turnip  is  introduced  in 
Islay  and  CoUonsay,  and  promises  to  become  a  fr* 
vourite.    The  management  is  the  same  with  that  of 

commoii 
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common  turnips,  only  that  this  kind  may  be  sown  a 
month  or  six  weeks  earlier,  bears  transplantation,  suffers 
no  injury  from  the  frosts  of  oar  mild  winters,  nor  in- 
deed from  any  ordinary  degree  of  cold  in  the  British 
islands,  and  therefore  does  not  require  those  attentions 
in  severe  weather  which  other  turnips  demand.    It  is 
of  a  much  slower  growth  than  the  turnip,  and  does  not 
flower  the  same  year  in  which  it  is  sown.     If  it  is  to  be 
transplanted,  it  ought  to  be  sown  the  first  week  of 
April.    The  roota  baga  does  not  produce  perhaps  sp 
weighty  a  crop  as  the  turnip,  but  this  deficiency  is  amply 
compensated  by  its  other  qualities.     It  stands  out  the 
severest  seasons ;  and  may  be  had  in  perfection  during 
the  months  of  March  and  Aprili  when  the  Hebrides 
are  always  cruelly  distressed  for  green  £Dod  for  young 
cattle.     It  is  of  a  very  nutritive  and  fattening  quality, 
insomuch  that  the  same  cubic  measure  is  found  to  con- 
tain one-fifth  more  weight  than  the  common  turnip. 

The  following  account  of  this  excellent  root  is  given 
by  Mr  I^we  in  his  report  of  Nottinghamshire,  and 
merits  insertion  here  for  the  advantage  of  such  H^bri- 
dians  as  may  be  inclined  to  prosecute  this  branch  of  im- 
proved husbandry,  and  who  may  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  availing  themselves  of  Mr  Lowe's  information 
in  any  other  way  than  by  means  of  this  report. 

<«  Mr  Daiken,  about  the  10th  of  May  1794,  sowed 
about  four  acres  with  the  seed  of  roota  baga,  about  two 
lbs.  per  acre,  on  good  sand  land,  worth  UOs,  an  acre  *, 

P  3  manured 

*  The  land  here  raentiont-d  would  in  the  Hebrides  vcr) 
probably  be  reckontd  worlh  four  shillings  an  acrci  an  addi- 
tional encourngcmcnt  for  the  turuip  husbandry'. 
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manured  as  for  turnips,  and  having  been  ploughed  bar 
or  five  times ;  the  rest  of  the  BMj  to  the  amount  of 
nine  acres  in  all,  with  comnum  turnip  and  turnip-rooted 
cabbage,  all  broad  cast.  They  were  not  transplanted^ 
but  hoed  out' nine  inches  asunder  at  three  hoangs  at 
?s.  6d.  an  acre ;  no  other  culture.  In  Noveqaber,  began 
to  use  them  for  horses^  giving  at  first  clover  uid  rye- 
grass, hay,  oats,  and  beans ;  but  finding  that  the  horses 
did  well  upon  them,  left  off  all  com,  and  continued 
them  on  hay,  and  the  roots  only ;  fifteen  were  thus  fed 
for  about  two  months,  were  constantly  hard-worked, 
and  preserved  themselves  in  very  good  condition.  Mr 
Daiken  is  so  well  convinced  that  in  this  application 
they  were  worth  L.30  per  acre,  that  he  wouUy  in  fix- 
ture, if  he  could  not  get  them  otherwise,  rather  give 
that  sum  an  acre  for  one  or  two  acres  than  not  have 
them  for  this  use.  They  lost  their  leaves  entirely  when 
the  frost  set  in  *,  'but  the  roots  were  not  in  the  least  af- 
fected, though  the  common  turnips  in  the  $ame  field 
were  totally  destroyed.  Passengers  passing  thrpugh  the 
field  cut  holes  in  them  ^  which  did  not  let  the  firost 
injure  them,  nor  were  those  hurt  which  were  damaged 
by  cattle  biting  them.  Some  came  to  the  weight  of 
16  lbs. }  and  Mr  Daiken  thinks  the  average  of  the  crop 
8  lbs.  and  much  to  exceed  in  tonnage  per  acre  common 
turnips.  Mr  Daiken  gave  them  also  to  hogs,  cattle, 
and  sheep.  They  are  excellent  for  hogs  ;  and  sheep, 
being  let  into  the  field  before  the  common  turnips  were 
destroyed,  gave  so  decided  a  preference  to  the  roota 
baga,  that  they  would  not  settle  on  the  common  turnip? 
w^ule  the  others  were  to  be  had. 

f«  The 
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<<*The  method  of  giving  them  to  horses,  b  to  cut  off 
the  top-root,  to  wash  them,  and  to  cut  them  roughly 
with  a  perpendicular  hoe>  and  then  given  directly  with-, 
out  keeping  them  to  dry.  The  horses  ate  them  with 
avidity,  and  seemed  evai  to  prefer  them  to  com.  Their 
qualities  appear  to  be  singular,  as  they  bind  horses  in- 
stead of  relaxing  them  as  other  roots  do.  One  mare 
was  kept  entirely  upon  them  and  straw,  worked  every 
day,  did  well,  and  never  looked  better :  This  mare  was 
morebound  by  them  than  the  rest.  They  have  a  strong 
effect  upon  making  the  coats  fine ;  and  one  or  two  af- 
fected by  the  grease,  were  cured  by  them>  as  they  act 
as  a  strong  diuretic  In  this  mode  of  appUcaiion,  one 
acre  maintained  15  about  two  months  i  and  Mr  JQaiken 
is  so  well  convinced  of  the  utility  of  the  plant,  as  w^ 
as  many  of  his  neighbours,  that  he  intends,  and  they 
also,  to  increase  the  cukivation  much* 

Mr  Daiken  suspects  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  the 
roota  baga,  because  some,  upon  cutting,  ue  white,  but 
in  general  yellow,  otherwise  of  the  same  external  ap- 
pearance*   The  yellow  is  the  best  V 


P  ♦  SECT. 


♦  The  contradiction  in  this  account  of  the  roota  bai'a. 
stating  that  it  is  at  once  a  strong  diuretic,  curing  the  gR\ij,c, 
and  also  of  a  binding  quality  to  hoiiies,  does  not  invaJiibuc 
the  leading  fcalur^s  of  Uic  plain  and  distinct  statement  '^ivcn 
by  Mr  l^we. 
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SECTION  XIII. — CARROTS. 

■  • 

Carrots  are  no  where  generally  introduced  into 
Hebridian  field  culture;  nor  do  "^e  suppose  they  speed!- 
\y  shall.  In  Suffolk,  and  other  counties  in  England, 
"vrhere  a  deep,  sandy,  free  soil  abounds,  they  are  found 
a  profitable  crop  for  horses  and  pigs.  They  give  a  pe- 
cttliar  glossiness  and  beauty  of  skin  to  the  horse,  which 
no  other  food  is  discovered  to  communicate. 

In  CoUonsay,  we  found  some  capital  drilled  carrots 
this  season,  several  weighing  three  lbs.  and  two-thirds 

a  

and  perfectly  ^nn  and  solid  in  the  heart.    These  were 
the  best  which  we  met  with. 

Wher^e  Swedish  turnips  are  found  to  answer,  we  a|>- 
prehend  that  the  cijhivation  of  carrots  w31  seldom  gain 
ground ;  and  the  same  holds  true  of  parsnips,  beets, 
apd  many  other  sorts  of  roots  known  and  grown  in 
England.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  beet  root  we 
have  seen  occurred  in  CoUonsay.  It  was  round  and 
beautiful,  and  weighed  three  lbs.  and  a  half  avoirdu-^ 
pois. 


SECT.   XIV. — POTATOES. 


Potatoes  constitute^/our^g^A^  of  the  present  Hebri- 
dian nourishment. '  The  same  is  no  where  else  the  case 

V •   • 

excepting 
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excepting  in  some  districts  in  Ireland,  and  in  themoun* 
tainons  regions  of  Peru  in  America.  We  shall  there- 
fore dwell  longer  upon  thu  staff  of  Hebridian  life  than 
to  many  persons  may  appear  requisite,  and  strictly  fol- 
low the  method  enjoined  by  our  instructions,  premising 
however  a  short  account  of  their  introduction,  and  of 
the  causes  which  have  given  them  such  comparative 
importance  in  this  district  of  Great  Britain. 

The  potatoe  *  is  a  native  of  Peru,  where  it  is  found 
wild,  and  has  been  the  sole  com  or  food  of  the  natives 
fer  many  ages,  and  down  to  the  present  day.  They 
make  it  into  lunead  which  they  call  thunno  f  ,  and  supply 
with  it  the  numerous  labourers  in  the  mines  of  Potosi 
and  of  Quito.  The  American  Spaniards  use  potatoes 
also  to  a  great  extent. 

Sir  Francis  Drake  imported  them  into  Europe  in 
1586|  from  the  Spanish  West  India  colonies.  He  gave 
some  to  Mr  Gerard  the  botanist,  who  planted  them  near 
Londonj  and  sent  some  seed  potatoes  to  Clusius  in 
Holland.  The  latter  planted  them  in  various  pans  of 
the  Low  Countries }  and  from  thence  they  made  their 
way  into  Italy.  As  Sir  Francis  Drake  carried  home 
with  him  most  of  the  English  colony  of  Virginia,  ^t  the 


*  Soianum  iuberoiunf,    Iamu, 

Bun^aghia  t.  e,  choice  root.     Sir  John  M.  Murray,  Burt. 

t  Vid.  Ueber  deu  vdnbcilhaitcstcu  Anban  uud  die  bcste 
Benutsung  der  Kartofl^'lo>  t.  e.  On  the  most  advantageous 
manner  of  planting  potatoes,  and  the  most  profi table  mude 
of  using  tbom* 

Leipzig,  1 794,  h.  \'os8. 
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same  time  that  he  imported  the  potatoesi  a  mistake 
took  place  in  England  about  their  origiaal  country.  It 
was  supjposed  to  be  Virginia.  Peru  is  however  their 
native  schI  ;  but  they  answer  in  every  climate  and  aU 
most  in  every  conceivable  sort  of  land)  provided  they 
be  skilfully  managed  *• 

The  first  time  that  potatoes  were  planted  in  the  He- 
brides was  174S»  by  Mr  Macdonald  of  Clanranaid,  on 
his  return  firom  a  visit  to  his  relative  the  Earl  oi  An- 
trim in  Ireland.  It  is  still  told  that,  on  his  arrival,  he 
offered  many  of  hJs  tenants  some  potatoes  for  seedt 
and  insisted  upon  their  plantin|;  them.  The  pe<^ 
were  unwilling  to  comply.  He  threatened,  and  was  re- 
luctantly 


•  Potatoes  have  bocii  repeatedly  subjected  to  chemical 
examination.  Pannentier  published  an  elaborate  disscrtar 
tion  on  their  culture,  uses,  and  properties  about  the  year 
J 776,  which  contributed  considerably  to  promote  the  culti- 
vation of  them  on  the  continent.  Dr  Pearson  communicat- 
ed to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  a  valuable  essay  on  potatoes, 
containing  a  set  of  chemical  experiments  on  them,  perform- 
ed with  his  usual  skill  and  ingenuity ;  and  very  lately  Ein- 
hof  has  published  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  root,  in  the 
fourth  volume  of  Gehlens  Journal.  From  20  2>art5  of  dried 
potatoes,  he  obtained, 

2.5  Silex. 

6.0  Lime. 

4.0  Alumine, 

7.0  Magnesia. 

Einhof  examined  different  kinds  of  potatoes.-  He  found 
the  same  ingredients  in  all,  but  the  proportions  varied  con* 
siderably. 
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luctantly  obeyed.  In  October  they  brought  the  crop 
to  his  door,  and  told  him  that  he  could  indeed  com- 
pel them  to  be  planted  and  rabed,  but  not  to  be  eaten, 
and  he  was  welcome  to  use  them  as  he  thought  fit  i 
they  would  never  eat  these  detestable  roots,  &c.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  they  came  to  judge  better  ;  and 
now  they  subsist  9  or  10  months  of  the  year  principal- 
ly upon  potatoes.  They  soon  spread  over  the  He- 
brides }  and  at  present  constitute,  as  we  have  said,  at 
least  four-fifths  of  the  food  of  the  lower  classes  of  the 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  one-third  of  that  of  their  live 
stock. 

1.  &»{•*— Potatoes  thrive  in  all  Hebridian  soils,  ex- 
cepting stiff  clay,  of  which  there  are  not  perhaps  4000 
acres  in  all  these  islands.  They  answer  very  well  in 
peat-moss  land,  as  well  as  in  sand  or  gravel.  It  is  by 
a  potatoe  crop  that  aU  the  w9d  land  has  hitherto  been 
reclaimed }  for  sowing  oats  as  a  first  crop  is  but  a  very 
rare  procedure,  and  was  never  practised  until  the  last 
half  dozen  years. 

Of  the  500,000  acres  in  the  Hebrides  susceptible  of 
tillage,  either  with  the  (dough  or  caschrom,  400,000 
are  well  adapted  to  this  crop,  and  we  have  no  doubt 
chat  in  process  of  time  a  very  considerable  proportion 
of  them  will  carry  it.  The  soil,  too,  becomes  every 
year  more  and  more  favourable  for  this  species  of  cul- 
ture, in  proportion  as  the  increase  of  population  forces 
the  ii^bitants  to  improve  new  lands. 

Where  an  Hebridian,  however,  has  a  free  choice,  as 
he  commonly  has,  of  fixing  upon  different  spots  of  his 
land,  all  varying  in  quality,  for  his  potatoes,  he  ought 

carefully 
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carefuUy  to  study  two  thmgs :  1.  To  have  all  his  po* 
tatoe  land  as  well  protected  from  the  westerly  winds  as 
possible.  The  storms  from  that  quarter  sometimes 
break  in  pieces  all  the  potatoe  shaws  which  are  of  any 
length,  and  comfdetely  ruin  the  crop>  in  the  month  of 
August  or  early  in  Septemb^. 

2.  He  ought  (if  nothing  very  important  prevents  it) 
to  plant  his  potatoes  on  unimproved  land>  leaving  the 
land  already  reclaimed  for  other  crops  of  com  or  of 
grass. 

Having  fixed  upon  the  piece  or  pieces  of  ground 
which  he  means  to  devote  to  potatoes,  he  should  drain 
it  effectually  in  the  way  already  described  in  our  section 
upon  barley:  It  is  necessary,  however,  sometimes,  in 
this  precarious  climate,  to  have  (what  is  vulgjrly  called) 
two  strings  to  his  bow ;  and,  in  order  tp  make  sure  of 
a  certain  provision  for  his  family,  the  Hebridian  will 
plant  some  potatoes  on  a  sure,  dry,  improved  soil,  and 
some,  indeed,  by  much  the  larger  quantity,  on  unre-* 
claimed  land,  as  we  have  just  recommended* 

• 
2.  jUaitttre.— Either  lime,  marl,  dung,  sea-weeds, 
(cJga  marina)  or  compost  manures  of  the  common 
kinds,  or  any  possible  mixture  and  combination  of  these 
will  answer  for  manuring  potatoe  lands*  Some  writ- 
ers *  would  reject  sea^weeds,  on  the  supposition  that 

the 


■^•" 


*  Among  others,  Dr  Walker  writes  thus  on  the  manure 
of  potatoes  :  "  Sca-:wccds  are  much  used,  but  they  arc  an 
improper  manure  for  the  potatoe  crop.     They  render  the 

potatoes 
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the  crop  of  potatoes  degenerates  in  qiiaiitj,  being  soft, 
watery,  and  less  nourishing  than  the  produce  of  other 
manures*  It  is  confessed  that  they  are  in  general  less 
dry  than  potatoes  raised  from  dung,  but  there  is  a 
vheavier  crop,  and  the  land  is  much  cleaner  after  sea- 
weeds, which  are  quite  free  from  any  seeds  of  weeds 
or  of  com,  than  after  dung  i  and  it  is  to  be  considered^ 
too,  that  sea-weeds  are  a  much  cheaper  manure  than 
any  other  in  the  Hebrides,  and  perhaps  the  very  best 
adapted  to  the  climate  and  general  soil  of  these  islands. 
The  quantity  of  manure  laid  upon  the  acre  is  a  matter 
which  Inust  depend  upon  a  thousand  circumstances, 
which  the  practical  farmer  can  alone  determine.  The 
general  practice  here  is  to  manure  too  thick,  and  to 
plant  the  sets  too  thick  also,  so  that  the  whole  surface 
of  the  potatoe  ridges  is  quite  covered  by  their  tops, 
and  no  free  circulation  of  -air  can  exist.  This  is  every 
way  pernicious,  and  must  gradually  yield  to  a  more  ju- 
dicious method.  Let  the  manure  (sea^weeds*)  be  laid 
three  inches  thick  on  the  ridges,  soon  before  or  after 
ploughing  or  caschroming  the  ground,  and  a  sufficient 
stimulus  for  all  the  purposes  of  potatoe  husbandry  is 

applied. 


potatoes  waxy  and  watery,  which  are  iifithcr  so  good  for 
present  use  nor  for  long  keeping,  as  the  dry  and  meally  po- 
tatoe," eSec — Vid.  Walkers  Hebrides,  vol,  i.  p.  233. 

«  The  epithet  vt£r,  givca  by  the  Roman  poet  to  this  ma- 
nure, is  by  no  means  applicable  in  the  Hebrides;  which, 
without  it,  could  scarcely  maintain  half  their  present  popu* 
lation. 
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applied.  It  must,  however,  be  observed,  tbat  seo^weeds 
of  different  kinds  differ  verf  widely  in  alkaline  power 
from  one  another.  The  Hebridians  distinguish  them 
by  very  appropriate  names,  as  follows,  tIz. 

1.  Feamvin  dhubh,  (/.  e.  black  sea^ware,}  so  called 
from  its  dark  colour,  in  consequence  of  being  exposed 
to  the  sun  and  air  during  the  whole  period  of  its  exist- 
ence, excepting  for  four  hours  out  of  12,  two  hours 
before,  and  two  hours  after,  high-water  or  flood. 

2.  Buiagy  (t.  e.  yellow  sea-ware,}  which  is  less  ex- 
posed to  the  air,  and  dry  only  for  four  hours  out  of 
the  \9. 

S.  Braggairey  (/.  e.  crackling  sea-ware,)  so  called 
from  its  cracking  loudly  during  the  operation  of  burn- 
ing. This  last  species  is  seldom  or  ever  cut  with  mens 
hands,  like  the  two  former,  from  the  rocks  on  whidi 
they  grow  being  covered  by  the  sea  all  the  year  round. 
It  is  cast  on  the  shores  after  being  torn  from  the  rocks 
by  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  and  frequently  after  being 
tossed  about  for  many  weeks  or  months  through  the 
ocean.  If  obtained  fresh  and  newly  severed  from  its 
parent  roick,  it  is  the  best  of  all  the  three  kinds  of  sea- 
weeds which  we  have  mentioned ;  but  tlm'is  so  seldom 
the  case  that  its  general  character  is  very  bad;  and,  be- 
ing supposed  unfit  for  the  manufacture  of  kelp,  is  de- 
voted to  what,  on  many  islands,  is  deemed  a  subordi- 
nate purpose,  the  manuring  of  the  tenants  lands*  The 
bttiag  is  the  strongest  of  the  three,  and,  generally 
peaking,  the  preferable  manure;  but  it  is  enttrdy  des* 

tined 
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timd  for  kelp}  as  is  ako  the  greatest  part  of  the  f eanmin 
dhnbh* 

In  mamiring  potatoes,  therefore,  regard  must  be  had 
to  the  relative  quality  of  the  sea-weeds  themselves,  as 
well  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  which  they  are  to 
serve*  If  a  ridge  requires  10  cart  loads  of  buiag,  it 
will  need  12  of  feamuin  dhubh,  and  14  or  15  o^hrag* 
gaire  *>  &c. 

The  Hebridian  often  forgets  that  moderation  in  nu^ 
nuring,  like  moderation  in  every  other  transaction,  .is 
true  wisdom :  He  heaps  up  sea-weeds  on  his  ridges  un- 
til thtf  overwhelm  the  soil,  and  is  afterwards  astonish- 
ed at  the  ingratitude  of  his  land  for  reftising  to  pay 
him  back  for  the  favours  which  he  had  so  liberally 
heaped  upon  it*  Unfortunately,  too,  no  advice  can 
be  given  in  this^  case.  Experience  alone,  and  a  com* 
parative  view  of  different  modes  of  manuring,  and  of 
the  crops  of  various  seasons,  can  prove  of  any  avail. 

3.  Mode^'^h  lazy  beds. — Thb  is  the  common  mode 

of  planting  potatoes  in  the  Long  Island,  Skye,  MuU, 

and  in  most  of  the  larger  islands  j  and  although  tedious 

and  expensive,  it  will  probably  k>ng  continue  to  pre- 

•  ■  vaiL 


*  It  is  one  great  advantage' of  this  spocies  of  manure,  and 
wbich  wc  have  fotmd  uniformly  claimed  by  it  over  the  He- 
brides, that  the  disease  in  potatoes  called  the  curl  is  un- 
known on  lands  upon  which  sea-weeds  arc  used.  Wc  do 
not  gii«  it  as  a  fact,  ascertained  by  positive  proof,  but  we 
give  it  as  the  general  belief  of  the  people,  and  Us  entirely 
consistent  with  our  own  experience  for  25  years  past. 
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vaiL  The  soil  is  turned  with  the  caschrom>  a&  we  htve 
already  described;  the  earth  from  the  ditches,  be£we€!li 
the  different  ridges,  is  cast  with  a  conunon  spade  or 
shovel  upon  the  ridges ;  and  the  potatoe  seeds  are  plam-» 
ed  generally  broad  cast,  without  any  regard  to  regula- 
rity, at  distances  of  five  or  six  inches  from  one  an- 
other. It  is  obvious  that  this  mode  of  planting  must 
be  carried  on  by  the  dibble,  and  a  very  tedious  and 
awkward  mode  it  is ;  but  the  returns  ai^e  great,  and  a 
very  secure  and  early  crop  usually  repays  the  labourer's 
toils. 

The  most  abundant  crops,  as  well  as  the  earliest,  are 
obtained  when  the  potatoe  cuttings  are  laid  upon  the 
n^anure,  and  covered  up  with  pulverized  soil  the  depth 
of  three  inches, — such  cuttings  being  planted  in  re- 
gular rows,  the  rows  27  inches  asunder,  and  the  plants 
from  12  to  16  inches  distant  in  these  rows.  Weeding 
will  then  prove  an  easy  operation,  the  free  admission 
of  air  will  give  vigour  to  the  stem,  and  promote  the 
health  of  the  whole  plant,  while  the  ground  will  re- 
ceive all  the  advantages  of  a  green  crop  fallow. 

2.  Drills* — Drilling  and  horse-hoeing  potatoes  are 
general  practices  only  in  Islay,  Bute,  Gigha,  and  CoUon- 
say.  This  mode,  however,  will  gain  adherents  in  pro- 
portion as  labour  becomes  dear,  and  as  other  improve- 
ments advance.  It  unquestionably  is  the  preferable 
mode  in  every  case  in  an  improved  country ;  and  where 
no  waste  lands  are  to  be  subdued.  But  in  the  High- 
'  lands  and  Hebrides,  especially  the  northern  i$les,  it  is 
proper  to  continue  the  operations  of  the  caschrom  in 
the  laay  bed  mode  of  cultivating  potatoes,  both  because 

it 
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it  is  in  itself  the  most  efiectual  for  present  advantage^  ^ 

and  because  it  gradually  brings  into  a  state  of  aratiom 
and  of  regular  and  valuable  cultivation,  lands  whick 
would  otherwise  for  ever  remain  untilled  and  unproduc- 
tfve*    llie  question  is  not^  whether  drilling  and  horse* 
hoeingy  or  caschroming  and  planting  with  the  dibble^ 
be  the  preferable  mode  on  the  same  ground  i  No  such 
thing :  the  question  is  this :  *<  Ought  the  Hebridian  to 
give  up  his  caschrom  and  dibble  on  land  whei^  #e^er 
horse  nor  plough  can  in  the  first  instance  btw<^^dy«--4^ 
ought  he,  because  the  maintenance  of  his  faxnity  is^a^**^ 
tedious  and  laborious  task,  give  up  that  task  in  despaii^..  ^v  ^^^ 
and  remove  to  a  country  where  neither  caschrom  nor      /  >  ^  /   *• 
dibble  are  necessary.**  ^/#     -C/t"" 

'  We  have  not,  in  all  the  Hebridian  tour,  met  with  one  '  '^  / 

single  instance  of  a  man  of  information  and  experience 
reconmiending  the  abolition  of  thiis  Hebridian  mode  of 
tillage  for  potatoes  on  HebricUan  soils  *• 

Q  S. 


*  ''When  the  horse-hoeing  husbandry  comes  to  beunder'^ 
stood  in  the  highlands,  it  will  be  first  and  readily  applied  by 
all  tlie  people  to  the  potatoe  crop.  The  best  arable  land 
will  therefore  be  devoted  to  this  purpose,  and  the  present 
method  of  raising  potatoes  in  lasy  beds  be  deserted.  This, 
if  possible,  ought  to  be  prevented.  In  a  cultivated  country, 
it  is  contrary  to  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  of  the  landlord,  and 
of  the  public,  to  raise  potatoes  any  other  way  than  with  th^ 
plough*  Bift  where  there  is  much  wild  land  that  can  be 
profitably  reclaimed  by  the  potatoe  crop,  and  with  spade 
culture,  the  case  is  different  In  this  case,  the  interest  of 
the  bud  lord,  the  progressive  improvement  of  the  country, 

and 
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S.  DiiMed,^Two>'aardi  of  Hebridiiai  jv>t^t<M0  ^% 
pli0»t^  wkh  the  dibbte.    k  is  a  wooden  mtrumetitft 
soUietime^  pointed  vith  iroii»witjtia  ibfurpfiwit  Air  tike 
purpose  cS  euy  in^erttoor  into  Ui«  gro^ndt  »ii4  Air&iah- 
ed  at  due  side  witli  a  hk  Of  additioAal  wopd  (qr  eoa^ 
bling  tibe  workman  to  pufih  it  into  the  e^rth  widi  lus 
foot*    A  teCLoed  person  coniiiioidr  ca$t4  the  potttoo 
cttttings  into  the  holeif  made  by  the  dibbk,  laid  thM 
thef  proceed  until  the  ridge  (c^ed  in  Gwdifi/eamuigJ 
i»  complelelf  senm.    Both  opitrat^rs  theti»  with  wo^daq 
ralus  Oir  n^ets,  beet  the  dibUe^  aoif^ice  of  the  xidg^ 

until 


and  indeed  the  interest  of  Iho  tenant,  if  be  has  a  lease  of  any 
coQsiderabie  kngth^  t^re  ati  deeply  concerned  in  the  efforts 
of  the  spade.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  horseshoed  pota« 
toe  crop,  by  affording  mo^e  present  profit,  and  by  being  ot^- 
rained  with  less  labour,  is  more  tempting  to  a  teMnt.     Un- 
less he  is  retrained,  it  will  therefore  occupy  the  best,  per- 
haps the  whole,  of  the  infield  (and  upon  a  farm,  and  the  an- 
cultivated  ground  will  remain  nerrlected*     But  it  should  be 
remembered,  that  by  the  lazy-bed    culture  much  arable 
ground  has  been  ^ready  acquired ;  and  that,  by  the  same 
practice,  a  great  addition  may  be  annually  made  to  the  cuU 
tivated  land  in  the  highlands ;  and  further,  that  when  horse* 
hoeing  c6mes  to  be  practised,  though  it  is  certainly  first  to 
be  employed  upon  the  infield  land,  yet  this  should  not  be 
upon  a  crop  of  potatoes,  but  upon  other  green  crops,  which 
cannot  be  raised  on  a  wi)d  soil.     It  is  for  these  reasons  ex- 
pedient, that  the  spade  culture  of  potatoes  should  continue 
to  be  encouraged,  and  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  un^ 
cultivated  land/' 

Vid.  Walicbr^s  Hebrides,  vol.  i*  p.  252-2L 
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imttl  tbe  holesare  <:liiit  op  and  ooivered  in  with  pok* 
ymii^td  ^arth.  Thus  the  ridge  remains  uotU  tht 
nddk  or larttcr  end  of  imnCfWhrn weeding bj the  h»d 
ocnmenceS}  the  mott  trooUescxne  and  tedtons  part  of 
the  proc«s  of  potatoe  hosbandrf  here.  An  obvieot 
improrement  of  the  dibUe  would  be  ta  give  it  two  or 
more  pointf^  to  that  the  operator  might  make  two  or 
more  holes  at  jonce,  and  these  too  at  equal  and  proper 
distances  from  one  another.  We  found  this  inqprote- 
meat  esdy  in  two  farms  in  the  Long  Isbnd,  but  hope 
thae  It  shall  soon  pervade  the  whole  of  them.  The 
depth  of  the  dibble  holes  is  various,  and  feom  two  t0 
eight  inchef  9  according  to  the  strength  or  judgaaent  of 
the  workmen.  This  might  aho  be  goarded  against,  as 
wdl  as  the  other  Irregularitf  of  distance,  by  a  dibble  of 
impit)ved  ferfflf  and  of  which  the  part  destined  topierco 
the  ground  might  bf  of  a  certain  fibced  leiigth  aii4 
vridth.  The  handle  shoold  be  five  feet  long,  and  tho 
dibUe  at  least  four  inches  d^^p  (a€  cou^aum  U^hk 
soils. 

4.  Priparaium^^The  preparatioa  of  both  soil  or 
geannd  and  seed  m  the  Hebrides,  is  eztremdj  simple. 
The  Conner  is  turned  with  the  spade^  after  havmg  boen 
manured  with  sea-^eeds  or  with  dung,  and  the  cmtings 
of  the  potatoe-seed  are  dibbled  in  as  we  have  already 
described.  Some  attention  is  paid  by  the  more  skillful 
cukivators  to  the  cutting  as  well  as  the  selection  of  the; 
seed.  The  best  potatoes  are  chosen ;  and  those  which 
ire  most  finee  from  any  visible  defect  in  skin  or  fcnn^ 
mnd  thou  which  hmefrj:est  eyajbr  their  bulk^  are  cut 
Into  four  or  more  pretty  lai^  pieces,  of  an  inoh,  or  ten 

lines 
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lines  in  diameter,  with  the  principal  eye  as  nearly  in  a 
central  part  of  the  cutting  as  possible.  Hie  operation 
is  nerer  entrusted  to  boys  or  young  girb,  like  the  weedU 
ing»  and  sometimes  the  sowing  and  raking ;  and  per-< 
haps  to  this  circumstance  of  judiciously  cutting  and  se- 
lecting the  seed  potatoes  may  in  some  measure  be 
ascribed  the  absence  of  the  curl  from  the  Hebrides  *, 

5.  Ti2/^f .— Potatoe-hnds  are  tilled  with  the  cas- 
chrom,  plough,  common  spade,  or  shoyd,  in  the  way 
aheady  mentioned  in  our  section  on  barley.  They  ne» 
ver,  excq»ting  inthq  improved  islands,  receive  a  second 
or  third  furrow,  but  must  grow  as  well  as  they  can 
through  the  rough  clods  left  by  one  turning  of  the  sur- 
face. It  is  astonishing,  however,  how  well  they  thrive 
with  this  management,  and  what  returns  an  acre  of 
them  yields ;  and  we  therefore  hope  that  the  extension 
of  their  cultivation  to  the  waste  lands  of  the  larger 
islands  will  soon  make. the  Hebrides  ^  plentiful,  popu- 
lous, and  happy  country. 

6.  &//5.«— The  common  method  of  planting  these  is» 
laying  them  upon  the  ipaniire  in  rows  two  feet  asunder* 
and  the  plants  eight  inches  wide  from  one  another  in 
the  row.    A  boll  and  three  quarters  of  potatoes  will  ixk 


*  The  potatoes  which  have  the  smallest  number  of  eye^ 
in  proportion  to  their  ^ize,  are  always  found  to  ^ve  the  bat 
seed ;  and  it  is  frequently  observed,  that  a  small  potatoe  of 
hfUf  a  quarter  of  a  pound  in  weight,  has  double  the  num^ 
ef  eyes  of  a  potatoe  weighing  a  pound  and  a  half. 
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this  way  suffice  for  planting  an  acre  j  and  the  returns 
vsnally  are  fircHn  12  to  20  fold.  This  mode  of  planting 
is  common  in  Bttte^  Islay,  Gigha,  and  Collonsay,  aild 
begins  to  make  its  way  into  the  northern  isles. 

-  7.  fibr/.— -The  most  common  sorts  at  present  in  the 
Western  Isles  are,  1st,  The  Scotch :  2d,  The  round 
Spanish :  Sd,  The  white  round  Irish :  4th,  The  pink- 
eye :  5th,  The  long  kidney :  and,  6th,  The  Surinam, 
or  yam.  This  last  mentioned  is  used  only  for  food  to 
*  cattle ;  the  other  sorts  are  cultivated  and  consumed  in- 
discriminately in  every  family  by  man  and  beast. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  sort  is  the  most  gene- 
ral favourite  over  the  Hebrides.  In  some  blands,  only 
the  white  Irish  and  the  pink-eyed  are  known;  in 
others,  the  long  kidney  has  usurped  complete  dominion 
of  the  fields}  and  in  a  few,  the  Dutch  or  Spanish  round 
potatoe  is  in  the  highest  estimation.  One  of  the  most 
judicious  potatoe  planters  in  Scotland,  Sir  Archibald 
Grant  of  Monymusk,  Bart,  has  decided  the  question,  by 
a  variety  of  accurate  experiments,  in  favour  of  the  round 
white  Irish  potatoe,  from  a  certain  quantity  of  which 
he  had,  in  1801,  the  astonishing  number  of  210  r^^ 

8.  /%rfi^f^.-^Where  the  horse-hoeing  husbandry 
is  not  introduced,  the  usual  mode  of  planting  isi  as  we 
have  already  mentioned,  by  dibbling  in  the  seeds  (but 
never  any  roots,  apples,  or  portions  of  shoots)  after  the 

ground 


*  Vide  Farmers  Magazine;  vol,  iii.  p.  144. 
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groiin4  has  been  tunied  by  the  catchnnnt  pkugb,  «r 
cocninon  spade*  The  otdfcrrorf  fmivowl  over  the 
northern  Hebridesi  and  vhich  the  nudvts  theimelves 
generally  confeost  U»  thtt  they  are  planted  too  <l06elf 
on  one  another,^  One-third  of  the  seed  might  at  least 
be  sparedt  and  the  crops  would  be  earlier  and  inore  vi» 
gorotts  than  they  generally  are  at  presesu. 


0.  Horse  a?id  kand-hoeing.-^^m^  expence  of 
boeiag  is  double  that  of  horse-hoeing,  hi  some  eases 
ariple»  and  consequently  lasust  in  process  of  time  be 
abandoned,  vbere  the  latter  is  at  all  practkablc^  On 
^  the  kelp  estates^  where  the  time  of  the  farmer  is  occu- 
pied from  May  till  August  in  the  maOttfactme  of  fcelp^ 
horse-hoeing  wiU  probably  soon  become  general  on  eU 
improved  lands  %  hut  newly  red^uoi^d  and  mossy  groend 
will  not  admit  of  that  economical  mode  of  hoeing^  and 
the  old  method  must  still  continue  to  be  followed* 

10.  Weeding.'^ln  order  te  secure  a  good  potjMe 
cropi  the  ground  in  which  the  seed  is  planted  n^st  be 
carefully  weeded  at  'lea^  three  times*  1st,  About  three 
weeks  after  the  {danting :  Sdly,  About  the  middle  of 
June :  and>  ddly,  Towards  the  end  of  July»  If  (he 
ground  b  preserved  clean  from  weeds  until  the  potatoe 
stems  attain  considerable  luxuriancy  and  screngthi  they 
will  themselves  afterwards  choak  all  weeds,  and  main- 
tain complete  sovereignty  of  the  field  But  if  they  ane 
allowed  to  struggle  for  this  sovereignty  in  their  infiincyt 
a  poor  shrivelled  growth)  and  often  a  rapid  decline,  and 
a  melancholy  end  are  the  consequence.  One  ridge  of 
potatoes  of  the  Irish  round  sohi  thrice  weeded>  near 

the 
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the  viUags  dT  fitornowwf  in  Lewiti  yifldttU  in  18D7, 
•igbt  bon^li  of  potatoo  from  one  peck  df  feed*  i.  #• 
fivtjr  fold.  Another  ridge,  of  preciady  the  same  di« 
meminmi,  the  seme  foil»  and  seed,  and  manore,  but 
neglected  in  the  weeding,  yielded  half  a  barrd  of  to 
hifcrior  or  degenerated  and  sickij  kind  of  potatoes,  or 
one  ttjsteentk  pari  of  the  former,  and  vhs  tloee  weda 
later  in  ripening. 

11.  7lp5.«-«^Sonie  persons  have  a  custom  of  cutting 
off  the  tops  of  their  potatoes,  or  the  flowers  of  those 
which  are  tall  and  luxuriant,  and  that  plan  has  been 
frequendy  recommended  by  high  authority.  In  omr 
own  practice  and  experience,  we  have  not  (bund  it  te 
answer.  Sir  Archibald  Grant  of  Monymusk  condemns 
it  in  every  case.  Vid.  Farm.  Mag.  v.  iiL  p.  I4s6*  it 
sometimes  happens  that  the  tops  are  too  luxuriant,  and 
promise  to  continue  growing  in  length  until  the  latter 
end  of  Autumn  or  beginmng  of  winter,  when  the  firosts 
set  in,  (md  check  them  at  once,  at  the  dame  time  pre^^ 
venting  the  roots  from  derivmg  the  beneficial  and  gra- 
doal  nouridiment  from  them,  which  better  proportion* 
ed  stems  would  afford :  in  these  instances,  the  tops  may 
be  cut  off  and  given  to  cattle  in  July,  without  any  very 
essential  injury  to  the  crop,  and  the  qusunctty  of  food 
which  they  yield  to  young  stock  in  this  way  is  a  power- 
ful temptation.  In  general,  however,  the  goodness  and 
early  ripenmg  of  the  root  depend  upon  the  complete 
preservation  of  the  stem;  and  accordingly  we  find  the 
crop  very  much  injured,  or  perhaps  ruined  akogethar, 
by  horses  or  cattle  biting  off  the  stems  early  in  the 
season. 
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18.  Taiing  iQ^^^^Tbe  common  mode  of  taking  up 
potatoes  in  the  Hebrides  is  by  loosening  the  earth  with 
the  plough,  spade,  or  caschrom,  and  then  picking  up 
the  roots  with  the  hand.  This  operation  is  geqerali^ 
postponed  until  the  month  of  November,  or  at  least 
until  the  middle  of  October,  when  danger  from  frost 
and  rains  is  apprehended.  It  frequently  happens  that 
a  few  days  delay  ruins  the  whole  crop,  either  by  ren- 
dering the  harvesting  of  it  in  good  order  impossible,  or 
by  the  potatoes  being  frozen  and  rotten  in  the  ground. 
One  great  cause  of  this  pernicious  delay  is  the  lateness 
of  the  oat  andhaycrops.  If  the  earlier  and  better  sorts 
of  oats  are  introduced,  and  sown  grasses  toleraUy  well 
managed,  the  month  of  October,  and  indeed  a  conrider- 
aUe  part  of  September,  wiQ  be  dedicated,  without  m^ 
conveniency,  solely  to  securing  the  poutoes* 

IS*  iStorf9ig'.— This  part  of  their  management  is  bet- 
ter attended  to  than  any  other.  They  are  put  into 
small  pits  or  ditches,  in  a  dry,  sandy  spot  of  ground, 
close  to  the  farm-house,  secure  fit>m  thieves  (who  in- 
deed rarely  meddle  with  this  kind  of  crop)  and  about 
the  depth  of  14  inches  under  the  surface  of  the  ground* 
l^ome  farmers  store  them  in  bams  on  a  dry  floor,  where 
in  spring  they  are  frequently  turned  about  and  moved 
fixim  comer  to  comer  of  the  house,  to  prevent  their 
growings  and  are  thus  preserved  in  perfection  until 
the  month  of  July,  or  indeed  until  the  new  potatoes 
commence  to  supply  their  place  in  August.  Exposure 
to  the  open  air  of  a  house  is  sometimes  found  to  hurt 
them,  in  winters  more  rigorous  than  usual ;  but,  gene- 
rally  speakiog,  few  hrxBen  lose  any  considerable  quan- 
tity 


dty  by  injudicious  storing,  and  the  climate  and  soil  are 
peculiarly  favourable  in  that  respect. 

The  practice  of  kiln-drying  aild  slidng  them,  so  much 
and  lo  deservedly  recommended  by  many  agricultural 
writers,  has  not  yet  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrides  i 
iior  is  it  likely  that  it  ever  shall  to  any  considerable 
extent.  It  is  too  artificial  and  tedious  a  process  for 
persons  so  unsystematical  in  all  their  operations  $  and 
the  quantities  of  potatoes  requbite  for  their  household 
consumption  are  so  great,  that  they  would  laugh  at  the 
.proposal  of  slicing  and  barreling,  or  otherwise  storing 
up  a  stock  of  them  in  times  of  plenty  for  a  resource 
agaunst  years  of  scarcity,  as  quite  fantastical  and  absurd. 
So  great,  indeed,  is  the  variety  of  their  soib  and  di* 
mates^  and  so  important  b  their  potatoe  crop,  that,  c<m- 
sidering  the  general  mildness  of  their  climate,  there 
wiU  rarely  occur  any  chance  of  a  general  failure  of  it  in 
these  isles.  Should  any  such,  however,  happen,  the 
cvik  which  would  result  must  exceed  all  calculation  { 
and  it  is  unquestionably  the  interest  of  landlords'  and 
gentlemen*£irmers,  to  accustom  the  lower  orders  of 
their  countrymen  gradually  to  every  process  by  which 
potatoes  can  either  be  increased  in  quantity,  improved 
in  quality,  or  secured  fit  for  use  during  as  long  a  time 
as  the  nature  of  that  precious  root  will  permit. 

14.  JfVodMPtf.— When  we  consider  the  general  desul^ 
toriness  and  negligence  of  Hebridian  agriculture,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  quantity  of  potatoes  consumed  by  the 
aatives,  we  shall  not  be  astonished  at  the  extent  of 
ground  which  thb  crop  covers.  The  most  moderate 
computation  makes  it  30,000  acres.    The  produce  of 

these 
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tliese  80/)00  acres,  the  season  succeeding  potatoes* 
would,  if  barley  or  oats  w«re  decently  wdi  numaged^ 
be  150,000  boUs  Of  meal  of  either  kind  i  and  the  third 
y^r,    supposing  each   acre    to   produce   150  stcme, 

« 

^^SOOfiOO  stones  of  hay.  With  the  present  system, 
they  yield  not  50,000  bolls  of  meal,  and  no  hay  at  all, 
excq)ting  on  the  improved  islands  so  frequently  mea- 
tbned. 

The  produce  of  potatoes  per  acre  was,  in  Collonsayt 
Gigha,  and  Isby,  on  some  farms  nearly  M  boUs.  They 
were  selling  in  May  1 808,  at  the  enormous  price  of  haif- 
ft-guiaea  per  boll ;  so  that  the  produce  of  an  Hefarulijm 
acre,  which  rented  for  five  shillings,  was  sold  at  L.21 
Sterling,  namely  eighfy^aur  times  the  rent  of  the  land* 
Near  the  village  of  Bowmore  in  Islaj,  we  found  on  acres 
j>08sessed  by  inhabitants  of  that  place,  and  latterly  re* 
claimed  from  peat-bogs,  especially  on  land  bdongmg  to 
Mr  H.  Simpson  merchant  there,  a  crop  of  potatoes, 
which  any  man  acquainted  with  the  culture  of  that  plant 
would  pronounce  equal  to  fO  or  even  45  boUs  an  acre. 
Six  years  preceding,  the  bnd  in  question  was  not  worth 
fiixperce  per  acre. 

If  we  calculate  the  quantity  of  human  food  (now  as- 
certained to  be  inferior  to  no  species  consumed  by  vaj 
portion  of  mankind,  either  in  whoiesomeness  or  in  the 
mental  and  corporeal  qualities  which  it  maintains,) 
yielded  by  the  acre  of  potatoes  in  the  Hebrides^  the  re- 
sult is  equally  exhilerating.  On  the  islands  where  ser- 
vants are  ccmtented  ¥dth  a  potatoe  diet,  with  a  certain 
proportion  of  meal,  either  of  barley  or  oats,  di^  pound 
weight  of  potatoes  is  understood  to  be  equal  in  vainc  t» 
A  qpaitn^  of  a  pound  of  meal.    Oat  or  barley  meal  is* 

very 


mery  nearly  in  nntrkive  power  to  common  flour  as  7  to 
10  s  or  at  least,  10  lbs.  of  svch  meal  are  equal  to  seven 
lbs.  and  pne^ghtb  of  flour*  Bpt  as  oat*meal  may  be 
considered  the  staple  fiood  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  in  Scotlamlf  we  shall  in  our  comparison  of  the 
produce  per  acre,  and  of  the  labour  and  costs  of  both 
species  of  crops  which  may  be  said  to  constitute  the 
food  of  the  HebridianS)  assume  oat-meal  as  the  standard^ 
and  that  at  the  average  price  of  thirty  shillings  per  boll 
for  the  last  ten  years.  The  boll  is  16  pecks  or  160  lb, 
weight  i  the  common  boll  in  the  Western  Isles  being 
10  stone  of  16  lb*  per  stone. 


OATS. 


An  acre  or  8  bolls  of  oat-meal  at  80$.  Xj.  4  20  0 
The  acre  of  oats  at  5  bolls  of  grain,  reckon* 
ed  a  good  crop,  yields  only  S  bolls  meal, 
and  that  meal  consequently  costs  2^  per 
lb* 
An  Hebridian  consumes  2  lb*  meal  per  day 
or  730  lbs.  annually,  or  very  nearly  4  bolls 
and  one  half  -  -  6  15    0 


Deficit    L.  2    5    0 
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POTATOES  ♦. 

An  acre  or  SO  tx>lls  of  potatoes,  at  7s.  6d«  L.  11     5    # 

The  acre  of  potatoes,  at  30  bolls,  an  average 
good  crop  in  the  unproved  Hebrides, 
amounts  to  nearly  l6  tons  by  the  com- 
mon calculation. 

Ten  tons  or  22,400  lb*  weight  per  acre,  at 
L.11.  5s.  afibrds  a  lb,  of  potatoes  at  half 
a.{arthing. 

An  Hebridian  consumes  8  lbs.  of  potatoes 
per  day,  or  2920  lbs.  annually,  at  half  a 
farthing  -  -  I  10     S 


Surplus,      L.  9  14    7 

From  this  calculation,  which  we  trust  will  appear 
perfectly  fair  to  such  as  are  acquainted  with  the  H^ 
brides,  some  very  striking  results  follow* 

1.  The  soil,  climate,  and  manures  of  the  Hebrides 
are  particularly  suited  (like  those  of  Ireland)  to  the 
cultivation  of  potatoes* 

*  It  must  be  confessed  that  the  consumer  of  potatoes  re- 
quires more  additional  food,  such  as  fish,  milk,  s&It,  and 
meat,  &c.  than  the  bread-eater  annually ;  but  we  here  mere- 
ly state  the  quantum  of  nourishment  at  a  certain  price  pro- 
duced by  a  specified  portion  of  land  in  the  Hebrides,  under 
the  respective  crops  comparatioefyf  without  at  all  entering 
into  a  general  argument  respecting  the  propriety  of  cultivat- 
ing the  one  at  the  expence  of  the  other. 
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S.  Potatoes  are  raised  in  the  improved  islands  with 
as  much  judgment,  skill,  and  economy  as  in  any  part 
of  the  world  J  seeing  that  an  average  crop  is  folly  equal 
to  any  crop  of  potatoes  in  any  county  of  Britain* 

8.  While  the  average  produce  of  other  grains  or 
crops,  as  oats  for  instance,  is  no  more  than  one^third 
per  acre  of  that  of  the  same  crop  ebewhere,  the  pro* 
duce  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  is  equal  or  superior. 

4.  It  appears  highly  probable  that  the  peculiarity  of 
freedom  from  the  disease  in  potatoes  called  the  cwfi^ 
and  which  is  so  pernicious  in  England  and  the  low- 
lands  of  Scotland,  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  High- 
land and  Hebridian  soil,  air,  or  manures,  or  from  some 
cause  or  causes  connected  with  these  and  with  the  cir- 
cumstance of  potatoes  being  chiefly  planted  en  waste 
OP  newly  reclaimed  lands. 

5.  It  appears,  that  while  an  Hebridian  acre  under 
oats  yields,  at  an  average  of  the  last  10  years,  only  two- 
thirds  of  the  food  annually  consumed  by  one  indivi^ 
^biolf  (taking  the  whole  population  over-head, )'*an  acre 
under  potatoes  afibrds  maintenance  for  7^  indivi- 
duals. 

6.  The  gross  produce  in  money,  at  an  average  of  W 
years,  of  an  acre  of  oats  in  the  Hebrides,  is  about 
L.  4.  10s.  Sterling,  that  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  L.  11. 
Su. 

7.  The  gross  woght  of  food  growing  on  an  acre  of 
oats  is  480  pounds  averdupois ;  the  weight  of  potatoes 
is  22,400,  being  to  the  oat-meal  as  46  j.  to  1 . 

8.  It  appears  that  a  good  crop  of  potatoes,  growing 
upon  one  acre,  will  support  a  fiunily  of  the  average 
number  of  persons,  namdy,  5^  in  the  Hebrides,  mak- 
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ii|[  dot  a^iratee  ftr  t^asttf  wUIe  it  ttfpkm  tko  fixKi 
produMd  1^)00  7^  mtm  otf  oati  to  fe«i  the  Mmi  aos^ 

9«  SupfiMidg  oat-meil  to  b^>  in  piMiit  of  Kmriil^ 
flIMliitj  n^rior  to  potiKHis  m  th^  proportion  df  four  to' 
o|M^  ytt  the  qu»aitty  of  potatoes  prodtictd  upon  m 
aqre  in  cbe  Hebrides  ie  web  ai  to  melee  the  euenufe 
proportion  in  fa?otic  of  pocetoee  is  1 1|  to  I* 

10<  Were  Hebridien  potatoes  unifinrmly  minafed  eft 
they  are  on  the  improved  islands^  the  QiOfiQO  acres  m*' 
nnetty  under  that  crop  woeld  support  e  popabetion  of 
li}7t50O  soub ;  wbid^  with  the  nourishmeDt  to  be  dn« 
riyed  fiooa  their  other  crops,  vad  firom  &h,  MH^&ht^ 
sheiep  and  eattlei  ifc  amounting  to  *  nearly  the  simie 
qd^tity,  would  feed  upwards  of  90Q»000  souls, 

1 1*  The  produoe  of  potatoes^  as  appeara  from  conot 
paring  tlie  various  distaik  upon  this  subject^  with  what 
haft  happened  bttelyi  ^ind  still  continues  to^take  plao% 
in  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Ire« 
land*  protnises,  by  tolerable  management,  to  triple  tho 
ninnber  of  inhabitants  every  75  years,  witfaflnt  burde»* 
ing  the  country,  while  waste  l^^ds  are  to  be  procure^ 
und^  10s.  per  acre  \ 

10. 


o  Vid,  df  amrp*  A  statistics!  and  historical  ifiquity  into  the 
ptogrett  and  magnitude  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  by 
Thomas  Newcnbam,  Esq;  1904. — Mr  Arthur  Voungfs  agri* 
cultural  tours  in  Iroland.''--A  short  address  to  the  most  R*t. 
and  Honourable  William  Lord  Primate  of  all  Ireland^  icn 
commendatory  of  some  commutation  or  modification  of  the 


15.  Prks.'^A  periihable  and  bulky  artlcl%  lik*  pt^ 
taloesi  miBt  naturally  be  subject  ta  great  fluctuations  i^ 
price  in  er^  country,  but  especially  in  a  region  s0 
se^enered  da  the  Hebridee*  Within  the  last  10  yearii 
accordingly  We  hate  teen  them  sold  in  the  Long 
I^Iaiidy  in  MuU  and  Skye,  ftc,  at  prices  as  yarieus  aa 
8s»  and  Ids*  per  barteL  The  average  price  in  the 
itlands  which  are  neav  good  markets,  as  Bute  and  Ar** 
ran  fer  instaneoi  is  78.  6d.  per  boll;  and  in  the  remote 
illanda  from  5s.  to  5s.  or  5s.  6d«  and  in  years  of  scacv 
city. Its*  or  18a.  per  boll. 

16«  jfyfHc^MU'^VotaXoen  are  used  chiefly  in  lieu 
of  bread  by  the  great  mass  of  Hd>ridiaus,  plain  bo&edj 
and  without  any  thing  else  but  a  little  milk  or  salti  and 
in  winter  some  salted  meat  or  herring?.  On^fourth  of 
the  quantity  rabed  is  given  to  cattle,  horses,  and  pigs^ 
between  the  beginning  of  February  and  the  middle  of 
May»  Th|r  best  fartners,  such  as  Shawfield,  Macniell 
of  CoQoinsayi  Gigha»  and  a  few  others,  use  large  bi^ 
cri>  and  either  steam  or  water;  for  preparing  their 
potatoes  for  young  stock,  and  find  that  they  answer  in 
every  respect  better  boiled  than  raw.  Boiling  deprivea 
both  potatoes  and  turnips  of  a  great  proportion  of  their 
watery  juices,  leaving  the  most  nutritive  and  farinace* 
ous  parts  behind  \  the  exclusion  of  these  juices,  how* 
ever,  is  more  completely  effecte4  by  steam,  wUich,  aa 
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tithes  of  that  country;  by  the  Rev.  H.  Dudley. — A  sketch  of 
the  state  of  Ireland,  past  and  pFcsent,  1807- — Walkers  eco* 
fiomical  history  of  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  1808. 
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•  • 

tli^  application  of  it  is  at  once  cheaper  and  less  trouble* 
some,  ought  to  be  preferred*  A  very  small  proper- 
tkxi  only  of  the  quantity  cultivated  is  made  into  starchy 
though  that  mode  of  application  is  universally  known 
and  understood ;  and  none  at  all  b  made  into  bread. 
One  reason  why  the  Hebridian  prefers  potatoes  in  their 
natural  state  to  them  in  any  artificial  form  of  meal  or 
bread,  &c.  b,  that  when  at  sea  he  can  boil  tliem  with 
sak  water,  and  he  thereby  saves  an  expence  and  in* 
convenience,  sometimes  a  heavy  one,  which  he  would 
otherwbe  incur.  It  b  doubtful  abo,  whether  aU  the  ■ 
processes  so  pompously  detailed  of  manufacturing  po- 
tatoes into  bread,  would,  though  perfectly  well  under- 
stood, prove  of  any  benefit  to  the  Hebridian,  who  has 
neither  yeast,  flour,  nor  any  single  ingredient  requi- 
site for  the  purpose  in  hb  family  excepting  meal  and 
water* 

17.  Exhausii  or  improve. — ^When  potatoes  were  first 
generally  propagated  in  Scotland,  thb  question  of  course 
excited  much  attention  ^  and  we  accordingly  have,  in 
the  «« Transactions  of  the  Improvers  in  Agriculture,** 
printed  at  Edinburgh  in  174S,  by  Mr  MaaweU  of 
Arkland,  one  of  the  members  of  that  respectable  so* 
dety,  their  sentiments  upon  it,  p.  171.— <<  Thb  one 
thing  I  can  say  with  assurance,  that  it  b  possible  to  get 
an  acre  of  potatoes  worth  from  ten  to  twenty  pounds 
Sterling  or  t^pwirds'*',  and  yet  that  the  ground  shall 

be 


f  Comparing  prices  in  1743  with  what  they  arc  at  pre- 
sent (1809),  we  may  safely  value  the  produce  of  such  acre 

ef 
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be  equally  good  for  the  succeeding  crop,  as  if  it  had 
been  summer-fallowed  without  them*  even  though  the 
greens  (stems)  when  fully  flowered,  be  applied  to 
cow*feeding;  for  which  purpose  I  have  found  them 
to  answer  well ;  and  are  by  some  thought  as  good,  yea 
more  nourishing,  than  the  same  quantity  of  clover^ 
without  hurt  to  the  roots  * ;  which  by  that  time  being 
become  strong,  will  make  the  greater  demand  of  food, 
and  must  swell  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  they  get 
and  retain;  and  of  which  food  they  will  have  the 
larger  provision,  as.  the  waste  by  the  stalks  b  by  the 
outting  prevented,  at  the  time  when  the  plant  is  ex- 
erting itself  for  propagation ;  which  is  the  time  when 
all  plants  perspire  most,  and  therefore  make  t|ie  great- 
est demand  upon  the  earth. — How  beneficial  aa  im- 
provement is  this  ?  How  many  good  ends  and  purposes 
does  it  answer?  The  greedy  husbandman's  mouth  seems 
to  be  stopt :  he  never  had  good  reason,  now  he  has 
none  at  all,  to  cry  out,  What  pays  the  rent  the  year 
the  ground  lies  fallow  ?  By  this  potatoe-husbandry  he 
gets  a  good  crop  above  ground,  an  ex9eeding  good  one 
mider  it,  and  the  ground  improven  as  much  as  if  it 
had  lain  summer-fallow  bearing  no  crop  \  and  all  this 

R  in 


of  potatoes  at  from  30  to  45  poiinlls  Sterling, — njakiiif;  due 
allowance  for  tluir  present  abunchmce,  and  their  rarity  at 
that  period. 

•  This  18  disputed,  and  very  much  doubted,  or  rather  de- 
nied, by  experienced  potatoe  farmers- 
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in  one  year,  amd  upon  a  very  moderate  expence.  Vfhat 
more  can  the  heart  of  man  desire  ?  What  I  would  he 
fie  in  his  bed,  and  have  wealth  come  in  at  doors  and 
windowar  to  him  ?  No ;  <  in  the  sweat  of  hit  face  musi 
he  eat  hreadj  and  besides  he  must  exercise  his  head, 
his  reason,  as  well  as  his  hands,  design  prudently  and 
execute  carefully,"  &c. 

However  deserving  potatoes  may  be  of  this  lavish 

encomium  of  Mr  Maxwell,  yet  we  cannot  altogether 

.  assent  to  his  doctrine  of  their  improving  the  ground  as 

much  as  a  summer-fallow.     Mosf  farmers  confess  that 

,   they  are  rather  robbers  than  friends,  even  though  kept 

clean  of  weeds  \  but,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  certain  that 

$carcdy  any  crop  more  liberally  repays  the  manure» 

trouble,  or  expence  bestowed  on  it  than  potatoes.     As 

a  proof  to  the  Hehridian  that  potatoe  crops  are  not 

,    very  exhausting,  he  may  look  at  half  the  barley  fidds 

.    between  Arran  and  Lewis,  and  he  will  find  them  to  be 

what  the  people  emphatically  term  mathacha  bhuniata, 

L  e.  ground  improved  by  potatoes  j  and  now  under  bar« 

ley  without  any  manure,  and  scarcely  any  cultivation 

but  throwing  the  seed  into  the  ground,  and  han^owing 

it  in  cardessly  with  wooden  harrows. 

• 

18.  What  succeeds  ? — As  we  have  just  stated,  barley 
almost  always  succeeds  potatoes  on  the  islands  where 
that  grain  is  raised  in  considerable  quantities.  In  Mull 
and  Skye,  oats  usually  succeed  for  three  years  (or  perhaps 
for  10)  unremittingly,  and  with  very  little  manure,  until 
the  ground  is  reduced  to  a  caput  mortmain  and  left  for 
six  or  seven  years  to  recruit  its  vegetative  energies  for 
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t  new  crop  of  potatoes,  and  (qr  a  renewal  and  repeti- 
tion of  the  old  detestable  treatment. 

The  rotation  on  the  general  run  of  soik  in  the  Wes- 
tern Isles  should  however  be,  (as  we  have  already  re- 
commended,) after  potatoes  either  barley  or  oats,  with 
grass  seeds,  and  by  no  means  two  white  crops  succes- 
sively. In  Islay,  Gigha,  and  Collonsay,  this  rule  is 
pretty  generally  followed;  only  that  in  Islay  flax  is 
sometimes  sown  after  potatoes  on  moist  lands. 

Having  dwelt  so  long  on  the  culture  of  potatoes,  and 
suggested  what  appears  to  be  the  preferable  means  of 
promoting  the  increase  of  that  crop  in  the  Western 
Isles,  we  have  nothing  further  to  say,  but  merdy  to 
recommend  earnestly  to  proprietors,  gentian^:!,  and 
Coiners  of  every  description,  to  encourage  their  de- 
pendants in  prosecuting  this  husbandry.  It  requires 
no  further  stock  than  a  caschrom  at  2s.  6d.  liberty  of 
carrying  from  the  sea  shore  in  winter  a  few  parcek  of 
sea-weeds,  and  two  acres  of  peat  moss  not  worth  Is.  of 
rent,  to  enaUe  an  industrious  man  to  feed  himself,  his 
wife,  three  or  four  children,  and  a  cow,  for  every  one 
of  twenty  years  after  the  expiry  of  the  jSrst.  That  ^t 
year  will,  indeed,  cost  his  employer  or  master  some 
shillings  for  potatoe>seed,  and  some  meal  in  the  inte- 
rim, which  the  occupant  can  easily  pay  in  labour.  At 
the  end  of  20  years,  the  land  will  be  worth  a  guinea 
an  acre,  and  thus  the  proprietor  will  possess  two  acres 
worth  L.2.  2s.  per  annum  of  rent,  or  at  30  years  pur- 
chase, worth  L.63,  instead  of  his  old  moor  at  Is.  of 
rent,  or  L.  1.  10s.  in  fee-simjde.  Many  thousand  acres 
in  the  Hebrides  might  undergo  this  change,  and  many 

R  2  thousands 
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thousands  of  the  natives  would  bless  those  who  shouU 
accomplish  it  *• 


SECTION  XV. — CLOVER.    (REDf.) 

White  and  red-  clover  are  indigenous  over  all  the 
Hebrides.  They  grow  spontaneously  near,  the  sea  shore^ 
from  sandy  6r  mossy  soil  indiscriminately,  and  on  the 
sides  of  the  mountains  wherever  any  calcareous  matter 
chances  to  be  spread.  Natural  as  it  would  therefore 
be  to  promote  the  culture  of  this  crop,  very  little  has 
hitherto  been  attempted,  and  almost  all  the  Hebrides 
possess  no  more  clover  than  what  iiature  herself  volun- 
tarily confers.  Liberal,  but  not  lavish,  is  her  bounty  j 
and  the  i Hebrides,  neglecting  that  bounty,  suffer  most 
severely  for  their  inattention  to  her  injunctions.  No 
crop,  excepting  potatoes  and  turnips,  ought  to  be  so 
generally  attended  to  as  clovers  and  other  so.wn  grasses; 

for 


•  For  tbo  truth  of  ihis>  assertion,  \\v  ap|)oal  to  facts  as 
thoy  appear  this  s<*ason  at  Bowmore  in  fslay,  near  Tobcr* 
moroy  in  Mull,  Lochmaddy  in  North  Uist,  and  Slornoway 
in  Ia'wis. 
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for  abundance  of  these  would  not  only  save  thousands 
of  cattle  which  annually  perish  from  want  of  winter 
foody  but  also  save  and  increase  the  grain  crops  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  supersede  the  necessity  of  importing 
20,000  bolls  of  meal  yearly  into  the  isles. 

» 

It  has  lately  been  stated  in  a  public  address  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture^  and  with  justice,  that  clover  and 
turnips  have  proved  of  such  importance  to  Britain,  that 
they  would  have  been  cheaply  purchased,  were  that 
necessary,  at  the  price  of  an  hundred  millions  Ster- 
ling *• 

In  1708,  grass  seeds,  and  among  others  those  of 
clover,  were  sown  for  the  first  time  in  our  kingdom, 
in  £ast  Lothian,  and  thence  soon  spread  over  the 
southern  and  eastern  parts  of  Scotland.  It  was  fijly" 
three  years  afterwards  that  the  practice  of  sowing  clov- 
er found  its  way  into  the  Hebrides :  %o  slow  is  the 
progress  of  some  important  improvements,  and  so  scan- 
ty and  precarious  was  the  communication  between  the 
lowlands  and  these  isles  until  of  late  years ! !  In  1761, 
in  Islay,  was  the  first  field  of  c:lover  sown  in  the  West- 
em  Isles.  From  Islay  the  practice  found  its  way  to 
Tyree  and  other  islands  gradually,  and  is  now  pretty 
well  understood  by  all  the  first-rate  proprietors  and  far- 
mers. Yet  it  is  doubtful  if  500  acres  of  sown  clover  can 
now  be  shown  on  all  the  isles  taken  together.  Thb  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  inclosures,  and  of  that  systema^ 

R  3        •  tic 
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tic  regular  rotation  in  cropping^  which  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  without  them. 

In  sowing  clover  seeds  in  the  Hebrides,  attention 
must  be  paid  to  various  circumstances  which  are  not  of 
such  essential  consequence  dsewhere.  Of  these  we 
shall  specify  some,  and  leave  others  to  the  discretion  of 
the  fanner ;  because  they  admit  of  so  many  nKxlificau 
tions,  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  fix  any 
general  rules. 

1.  Clover,  being  diiHcult  to  dry  and  to  harvest,  must 
not  be  sown  alone,  but  have  a  large  mixture  of  ry^ 
grass,  or  other  stronger  grasses,  along  with  it.  The  pro* 
portions  we  shall  advert  to  afterwards. 

2.  There  must  be  some  dry  spots  or  eminences  ad- 
joining the  clover  fields,  for  dispatch  and  convenience 
in  drying  the  crop.  This  acconmiodation  is  of  vast 
importance  *,  and  ought  in  no  case  to  be  overlooked. 
Many  fields  of  natural  and  sown  grasses  are  lost  from 
not  advertbg  to  it ;  and  however  insignificant  the  hint 
may  appear  to  a  South  Briton,  who  enjoys  double  the 
fjliantity  of  sun  annually  which  gladdens  an  Hebridian 
of  the  larger  isles,  yet  we  can  firom  experience  attest 
its  importance. 

3.  Clover- should  never  be  sown  in  any  field  on 
which  it  is  likely  that  the  crop  with  which  it  is  mixed 
shall  be  laid  down,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  caUed,  lodged, 
either  by  the  force  of  winds,  or  in  consequence  of  its 
own  luxuriancy.  Want  of  a  free  circulation  of  air  in- 
fallibly kills  all  clovers. 

4.  The  field  must  be  dry,  and  the  soil  free,  and  in 
good  tilth. 
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6.  All  ground  that  answers  veil  for  barley,  wiU  also 
answer  for  clover. 

6.  Although  we  have  rarely  met  with  clover  sown 
along  with  flax  in  the  Hebrides,  yet  we  have  no  hesi^ 
tation  in  recommending  a  practice  which  is  peculiarly 
adapted  to  the  I  lebridian  climate  and  soil,  and  which 
we  have  seen  generally  successful  in  some  districts  of 
Scotland,  and  in  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  nearly  the 
same  btitude,  but  in  more  unfavourable  circumstances. 

1.  With  what  crops  sown, — Clover  is  sown  with 
barley,  flax,  and  oats,  but  chiefly  with  the  former. 
This  crop  ought,  however,  to  be  frequently  raised  with 
flax  in  the  Hebrides,  for  very  obvious  reasons.  The 
great  objection  to  the  cultivation  of  flax  b,  that  it 
yields  no  straw,  and  that  such  crop  is  particularly  in- 
jurious in  a  district  where  rearing  of  cattle  is  the  lead- 
ing branch  of  husbandry.  Now,  if  clover  and  other, 
grasses  were  sown  with  flax,  it  is  obvious  that  the  db* 
jection  would  in  a  great  measure  be  removed ;  for  the 
land  would  lose  very  little  time  in  yielding  its  due  pro* 
portion  of  green  food  or  provender ;  and  the  growth  of 
chick-weed,  the  common  complaint  ag^unst  flax  fields^ 
would  be  obviated.  Nor  would  clover  injure  the 
growth  of  the  flax.  Land  destined  for  that  crop  is  al- 
ways in  good  tilth  and  good  heart ;  flax 'does  not  til- 
ler at  the  root,  but  grows  in  single  stems,  consequently 
it  will  neither  hurt  clover,  nor  will  clover  prove  any 
obstruction  to  its  vigorous  growth.  Clover  sown  with 
flax  would  be  a  ready  relief  for  sheep  and  young  stock, 
as  early  as  the  beginning  of  May,  a  period  peculiarly 
important  to  the  grazbg  districts  of  those  islands.    It 

R  ♦  ought. 
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ought)  therefore^'  to  be  recommended  to  the  lower 
classes  always  to  sow  clover  with  their  flaXf  and  never 
to  take  a  white  crop,  as  is  frequently  done  at  present^ 
'  immediately  after  a  flax  one. 

2.  Manuring. — Clover,  both  white  and  red,  is  so 
natural  to  the  llebrides>  that  any  manure  laid  upon  the 
ground  will  make  that  kind  of  herbage  immediately  to 
start  up.     This  is  however  more  remarkably  the  case 
with  all  calcareous  substances.     Either  lime,  marl,  shell 
sand,  or  sea-sleech,  spread  upon  the  moors  or  the  sandy 
districts,  awaken  indiscriminately  the  latent  energies  of 
the  ground ;  and  clover,  which  seems  to  have  lain  dor- 
mant since  the  creation,  immediately  grows  up,  vigor- 
ous and  abundant.     If  this  natural  clover  (as  we  often 
express  ourselves  in  order  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
sown  or  artificial  kind,)  is  the  first  Hebridian  produc- 
tion after  a  change  effected  merely  by  casting  manure 
upon  the  ground,  may  we  not  conclude  that  the  soil  is 
particularly  adapted  to  bringing  that  crop  to  the  high- 
est  state  of  perfection  by  cultivation?    Would  not  a 
proper  attention  to  this  subject  bring  a  supply  of  clover 
many  weeks  earlier  to  the  relief  of  the  Hebrides  than 
their  present  neglect  of  it,  and  the  circumstance  of 
leaving  it  to  the  course  of  nature,  allow  ?    And  is  not 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  clover,  too,  suggested  by 
the  species  of  manures,  namely,  the  saline  and  calcare- 
ous^ in  which  these  islands  abound  ? 

3.  Seed. — Where  clover  is  sown  in  the  Hebri4es,  it 
is  always  mixed  with  rye-grass,  and  sometimes  with 
1^  bite  or  yellow  clovers ;  though  the  last  mentioned  are 

not 
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not  great  favourites^  excepting  when  land  is  intended 
for  pasturagey  not  for  hay.  The  usual  quantity  sown 
is  from  12  to  16  pounds  of  red  clover,  and  2  bushels 
or  nearly  5  .  pecks  of  rye-giass  per  acre,  and  the  pro- 
duce varie  from  130  to  280  otone  of  hay.  The  quan-^ 
tity  of  clover  to  be  sown,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting 
early  in  summer  for  feeding  young  siock>  shouldj  how- 
ever, be  sovrn  much  thicker  than  what  is  intended  to 
be  mown  for  hay  in  the  month  of  July.  Each  acre  of 
this  description  may  receive  '^0  qr  even  22  pounds  of 
red  clover,  which  will  be  the  .finer  the  thicker  it  is 
sown.  So  congenial  to  the  soil  is  this  sort  of  grass, 
and  so  favourable  to  it  is  the  climate  of  the  *  ebridesy 
that  we  have  not  found  a  single  instance  of  a  failure  of 
crop,  where  there  was  not  some  gross  mismanagement 
on  the  part  of  the  cultivator.  1  he  want  of  a  proper 
selection  of  seed  is  the  most  frequent  kind  of  misma- 
nagement. Seed  should  always  be  plump,  purple-co- 
loured, and  fresh.  When  it  has  a  reddish  tinge,  and 
is  shrivelled,  there  is  danger  of  its  having  been  da- 
maged in  the  harvesting.  («reat  care  must  be  p^id  to 
the  choice  and  quantity  of  seed,  and  few  who  bestow 
that  care,  will  have  cause  to  regret  the  trouble  which  it 
costs  them* 

4.  TfW.^Claver  seeds  are  sown  10  or  1 1  days  after 
barleys  and  harrowed  into  the  ground  with  wooden 
harrows,  furnished  with  short  teeth,  and  sometimes 
rolled  so  as  to  consolidate  and  level  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Towards  the  end  of  May  the  following  year, 
some  early  spots  are  cut  for  feeding  horses,  young  cat- 
t}e>  or  sheep!  aQ<^  the  first  or  second  week  of  July 

generally 
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generally  ushers  in  the  regular  hay  harvest*  What  m 
difference  of  time  between  this  artificial  harvest^  and 
the  natural  one,  common  to  all  hay  making  in  the  \m» 
improved  and  backward  isles?  In  those  no  hay  is  cut 
until  the  latter  end  of  September,  or  perhaps  the  mid- 
dle of  October,  the  most  rainy  season  of  the  year. 
Half  the  quantity  is  frequently  lost,  and  what  is  said 
to  be  saved  is  often  so  much  damaged  by  bad  weather 
and  unskilful  treatment,  that  it  aff<Mrds  little  nourish* 
ment,  and  occasions  numerous  and  very  serious  dis- 
tempers. There  is  indeed  nothing  which  ought  more 
generally  to  be  attended  to  than  earliness  in  every  spe- 
cies of  crop ;  but  in  clovers,  which  are  by  no  means 
easy  to  secure  in  an  undamaged  state  if  left  to  an  ad- 
vanced period  of  harvest,  this  is  more  peculiarly  the 
case;  and  we  wquld  therefore,  both  from  analogy  and 
personal  experience^  recommend  to  all  farmers  in  the 
Western  Isles  to  have  their  grass  seeds  in  the  ground 
before  the  20th  of  May. 

5.  Use* — Clover,  being  a  biennial  plant,  generally 
dies  away  from  the  field  in  which  it  is  sown  the  third 
year^  or  even  the  second  year,  if  it  be  allowed  to  ripen 
its  seeds  before  cutting  or  depasturing*  This,  how- 
ever, should  on  no  accoimt  be  permitted.  The  crop 
ou^t  to  be  cut  when  in  early  flower,  before  the  seeds 
ripen;  and  when  it  is  meant  for  pasture,  cattle  or 
sheep  should  be  sucessively  admitted,  so  as  to  prevent^ 
by  all  means,  the  deterioration  of  the  grass  and  the 
impoveridiment  of  the  soil,  which  never  fail  tb  result 
from  the  ripening  of  the  seed.  The  uses  to  whicli 
clover  is  applied  are  so.  obvious,  that  we  need  not  dwell 

upon 
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npondicm  here.  The  common  Hebridians  have  «i 
erroneous  ide9^  that  sheep  will  not  eat  clover  or  anjr 
other  species  of  hayj  and,  accordingly,  they  entrust 
them  in  winter  to  the  scanty  pickings  which  the  half 
starved  creatures  can  procure  for  themselves.  Maof 
thousands  die  in  consequence,  and  all  are  greatly  re* 
duced  in  value  and  in  strength.  It  is  perhaps  in  soom 
measure  to  be  regretted,  that  no  sheep  stocks  suit  the 
improved  isles  of  Islay,  Gigha,  and  CoUonsay,  and  that 
the  enlightened  proprietors  of  these  islands  cannot 
therefore  set  the  example  of  applying  clover  to  the  imp 
portant  use  of  sheep»feeding  and  fattening,  which  thef 
would  otherwise  exhibit. 

1.  Mcnm* — Clover  and  other  grasses  are  mown  m 
the  Hebrides  with  common  scythes  by  the  furm  labour- 
ers, and  either  given  green  to  horses  and  cattle  at  the 
time,  or  preserved  for  winter  food,  and  harvested  as 
hay  is  in  other  districts  of  Scotland. 

2.  JFW2.— Clover,  is  very  generally  fed  off  the  land 
by  cattle  and  young  stock,  and  too  often  in  a  very  un- 
economical and  injudicious  manner.  Cows  are  permit* 
ed  in  all  weathers  to  pasture  in  clover  fields,  (natural  or 
artificial,)  without  much  attention  either  to  tEe  danu^ 
done  to  the  crop  by  their  trampling  it  down,  or  to  the 
risk  which  they  themselves  run  fix>m  swallowing  too 
large  quantities  of  that  sweet  herbage,  and  firom  its 
swelling  in  their  stomachs  *.    In^  most  cases,  however^ 

clover 

I 

*  To  pn>vent  accidents  of  this  kind,  care  should  be  taken 
to  put  cattle  into  the  intended  clover  pasture  only  when  the 

field 
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cIo\'er  should  be  cut  rather  than  fed  off)  at  least  the 
first  season  after  sowing ;  and  also  in  meadows  of  good 
vild  clover.  The  second  and  third  years  may  admit  of 
their  being  depastured. 

-'  5.  Soiled. — ^The  practice  of  soiling  cattle  of  any  des- 
cription is  unknown^  or  at  least  hitherto  untried  in  the 
Hebrides,  either  with  clover  or  any  other  sort  of  grass. 
It  iSf  indeed,  likely,  that  where  the  climate  is  so  mild, 
where  land  is  so  cheap,  and  where  manures  are  so 
much  neglected,  the  practice  will  not  speedily  be  adopt- 
ed ;  and  therefore  we  need  not  here  enter  upon  any 
details  concerning  its  usefulness  in  the  more  opulent 
and  advanced  districts  of  Great  Britain.  It  is  general- 
ly admitted  that  one-third  of  the  grass  of  a  field  is  sav- 
ed by  soiling,  and  that  the  quantity  and  quality  of  dung 
will  usually  be  as  three  to  two  upon  a  farm  where  half 
the  cattle  and  horses  are  regularly  soiled  or  fed  in  the 
house. 

4.  Seeded. — All  the  clover  seeds  sown  are  imix>rted. 
It  IS  indeed  ah  unprofitable  sort  of  management  to  at-* 
tempt  saving  seed  on  light  soils,  which,  as  we  have 

frequently 


fidd  is  dry,  tov.Lirds  the  iniddk*  of  the  day,  or  afkT  tht*  cut* 
'tic  liavo  ted  for  some  liiiu*  prev  i'.>usly  on  unsown  grasj-cs,  and 
tlic  cd<y('.  of  tluir  hungor  is  somewhat  blunted.  Having' 
once  or  twice  adopti^d  this  precaution,  we  have  seldom  had 
any  cattle  horc,  (as  it  is  called  in  Yorkshire,)  and  n»  bad 
consequences  have  followed  even  from  the  fullest  bite  of  thn 
finest  clovei's. 
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frequently  remarked,  must  always  be  greatly  exhaust- 
ed by  any  species  of  crop  allowed  to  ripen  and  run  into 
seed. 

5.  White  Clover*, — ^This  species  abounds  in  the 
sandy  districts  of  the  Hebrides,  but  has  not  been  cul- 
tivated to  any  extent.  It  is  neither  reckoned  to  be  so 
vigorous  or  prolific  as  the  red  clover,  but  has  been 
successfijlly  mixed  with  rye-grass  and  red  clover,  in 
the  proportion  of  nearly  one-third  of  the  latter,  espe- 
cially on  lands  intended  for  two  or  three  years  pastur- 
age. 

6.  Is  the  land  tired  of  clover  ? — ^This  question  has 
never  occurred  to  an  Hebri  Jian  in  his  own  country ; 
and,  indeed,  he  is  disposed  to  doubt  very  much  whe- 
ther it  be  not  an  apology  for  mismanagement  rather 
than  a  fair  objection  to  the  generosity  of  mother  earth. 
Land  will  tire,  f .  e.  it  will  yield  poor  crops  of  every 
conceivable  species  if  these  are  continued  in  succession, 
or  raised  too  often  in  a  short  time,  and  therefore  un- 
skilfully \  but  that  land  should  tire  of  a  meliorating 
crop,  such  as  clover,  taken  in  due  rotation,  while  at  the 
same  time  full  justice  is  done  to  that  land,  both  by 
draining,  manuring,  and  tillage,  is  extremely  impro- 
bable and  unnatural. 

Our  experience  on  this  subject  coincides  entirely  with 
the  opinion  of  the  reporter  of  Leicestershire,  viz.  "  Land 
tired  of  clover  is  too  often  exhausted  by  tillage,  and  laid 

down 
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down  in  an  unimproved  state,  and  will  seldom  occur  if 
a  good  liming  be  given  at  the  end  of  a  tillage,  and  the 
land  be  laid  down  dean ;  if  the  seeds  should  by  chance 
'fiul,  the  remedy  is  to  plough  up  the  stubble  and  sow 
vetches,  followed  by  a  green  crop,  manured  for,  and 
theot  90W  barley  and  seeds  again  *•** 

We  conclude  the  section  of  clover,  by  earnestly  re- 
^nesting  all  Hebridian  landlords  and  furmers  to  culti- 
vate this  jcrop  with  assiduity  and  perseverance.  The 
903  and  climate  are  admirably  calculated  for  it.  B7 
cultivation,  it  will  be  both  greatly  more  abundant,  and 
at  least  two  months  earlier  .for  their  cattle  than  it  can 
be  found  in  the  best  natural  meadows.  It  is  a  melio- 
rating crop,  preparing  the  ground  for  white  crops,  by 
enriching  and  cleaning  it.  No  species  of  herba^  is 
more  grateful  to  cattle,  or  proves  more  wholesome 
for  every  kind  of  stock ;  and  what  is  peculiarly  useful 
in  the  Hebrides,  early  clover  may  be  raised  and  givoi 
to  yomig  or  weshk  stock  firom  the  first  wed^  of  May  till 
they  gain  strength  in  lune'and  July,  a  period  in 
grsdn,  potatoes,  and  all  other  resources  usually  fail. 


SBCTf 
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iECTION  Xyi. — RAT,  OR  RTE-GRASS*. 

Until  various  improvementSi  not  yet  gencrallj 
known,  shall  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hebrides, 
we  cannot  recommend  a  large  variety  of  crops,  or  even 
expect  the  most  scientific  and  masterly  modes  of  raising 
them.  This  were  a  mockery  of  the  true  condition  and 
interests  of  these  districts.  Whatever  varieties  of  her- 
bage may  therefore  be  suitable  to  other  portions  of  our 
kingdom,  and  whatever  artificial  means  of  improving 
and  of  securing  them  may  be  followed  with  advantage, 
we  apprehoKi  it  to  be  the  interest  of  Hebridian  farm- 
ers, in  the  first  instance,  to  direct  their  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  rye*gras$  and  clovers. 

The  great  objection  to  rye-grass  is,  that  it  is  under- 
stood to  impoverish  the  soil,  'and  that  it  grows  thinly 
and  irregularly  in  detached  patches,  and  not  uniformly 
like  other  crops. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  fireqnently  happens ; 
but  the  fault  is  imputable  to  the  cultivator,  not  to  the 
rye-grass.  Like  all  crops  which,  growing  in  single 
stems  and  ripening  their  seeds  at  the  same  time  that 
their  roots  decay,  rye-grass,  if  not  cut  or  eaten  oflF  be- 
fore that  period,  will  most  unquestionably  and  most 
powerfully  exhaust  the  soil,  and  soon'  die  away  itself 
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from  the  field  *.  But  if  it  be  cut  before  the  seeds  arc 
formedi  it  will  vegetate  again  at  the  root,  and  it  will 
improve  instead  of  impoverishing  the  soil.  A  first  and 
second  crop  of  rye-grass  may  be  cut  the  same  seasouj 
each  time  before  the  plant  flowers ;  and  both  the 
ground  and  after  grass  for  pasture  will  be  the  better  of 
it ;  whereas  they  will  be  essentially  injured,  if  the  seeds 
be  permitted  to  ripen. 

Rye-grass,  abounding  more  in  stalks  than  in  foliage^ 
is  better  adapted  for  a  hay  than  a  pasture-crop.  Every 
pasture  is  in  perfection  when  the  flower-stalks  have  just 
begun  to  spindle  *,  and  are  not  so  high  as  the  leaves. 
Rye-grass  is  in  this  state  only  for  nine  or  ten  days,  and 
very  early  in  the  season.  It  answers,  however,  well 
for  cutting  after  this  period ;  for  although  the  stalks 
and  spikes  are  shot  forth,  cattle  will  willingly  eat  them 
in  the  stall  in  winter,  though  they  neglect  them  during 
the  season  of  plenty  in  the  field. 

With 


•  The  best  Roman  writers  on  a2:riculture  recoinmend 
the  early  mowing  of  rye-grass,  which  they  call  by  way  of 
eiDJnencc  haif ;  Cato  directs  that  it  be  cut  before  tlie  seed 
ripens,  and  his  words  are  very  strong  ou  the  subject.  "  Foe- 
"  num,  ubi  tempus  erit,  secato,  caveioque  he  cero  scces.  j 

"  Priusquam  semen  maturum  fiat,  socato,"  &c. :  i.  e.  Cut 
hay,  (rye-grass)  with  your  earliest  conveniency,  and  beware 
of  cutting  it  late  ;  cut  it. before  the  seeds  ripen,  &c.  Cat. 
cap.  liii. 

Varro  and  Columella  give  similar  advice.     Vid.  Varr. 
Jib.  i.  cap.  xlix.  and  Colum.  lib.  ii.  c.  xix. 

t  Vidt  Walker's  Hebrides,  pamm. 


.» 


With  regard  to  its  growing  sparsely  and  irregularly 
over  the  surface  in  whicfh  it  is  sown,  this  often  happens 
from  the  inattention  of  the  sower.  The  seeds  must  be 
carefully  mixed  with  those  of  the  clover  sown  along 
with  it)  and  they  must  be  fresh^  vigorous,  and  of  good 
quality. 

Rye-grass  has  many  excellent  properties  to  recom- 
mend the  cultivation  of  it  in  the  Hebrides.  We  need 
specify  only  a  few  of  the  most  prominent. 

1 .  It  is  a  native  plant,  and  consequently  hardy,  and 
capable  of  withstanding  every  vicissitude  of  our  preca- 
rious climate. 

2.  It  is  very  early,  being  fit  for  pasture  about  the 
second  week  of  May,  for  hay  about  the  middle  or  end 
of  June,  the  driest  season  of  the  year ;  and  may  be  cut 
for  a  second  crop  of  hay  towards  the  middle  and  latter 
end  of  August,  before  the  rains  commence. 

S  Rye-grass,  being  a  strong  solid  plant,  has  an  im- 
mense advantage  over  other  grasses  in  facility  of  har- 
vesting It  resists  rain,  after  being  cut,  more  effectually 
than  any  other  sort  of  herbage,  and  loses  little  of  its 
weight  or  substance,  if  managed  with  a  tolerable  share 
of  industry  and  attention.  A  Scot's  acre  has  been 
known  to  produce  310  stone  of  rye-grass  in  the  island 
of  Gigha,  a  quantity  superior  in  the  cumulo  of  nourish- 
ment to  that  of  any  other  grass  hitherto  cultivated  in 
these  isles. 

The  duration  of  rye  grass  is  two  years,  though  com- 
plaints have  lately  been  spread  of  its  disappearing  on 
many  fields  the  second  year  after  being  sown.  It  is 
certainly  not  a  good  crop  for  land  intended  for  pastur- 
age during  a  considerable  number  of  seasons  in  succes* 

S  sio% 
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sion,  and  therefore  ought  to  be  duefly  raised  as  a  Aaof 
crop. 

The  management,  and  all  the  det»b  which  we  haTC 
given  respecting  clover,  apply  also  to  rye-grass,  with 
which  it  is  always  sown  ^  and,  as  we  think,  ou^t  al- 
ways to  be  sown  in  the  Highlands  and  Western  Isles 
of  Scotland*  The  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  ought  to 
be  from  two  to  three  bushels ;  though,  in  consequence 
of  the  high  price  of  seeds,  only  two  or  three  pecks,  or 
a  bushel  and  a  half,  are  usually  allowed.  The  tUcker 
it  is  sovm,  below  three  bushels  and  a  half,  the  finer 
and  more  valuable  is  the  grass* 

In  Styria  and  Carinthia»  and  some  highland  districts 
of  Upper  Austria,  where  the  climate  resembles  that  of 
the  Western  Isles,  being  very  rainy  and  precarious, 
every  possible  attention  is  paid  to  the  hay  cn^  in  the 
months  of  July  9nd  August.  It  is  scarcely  tt  all  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  which  would,  as  the  natives  believe, 
injure  the  quality  of  the  hay  by  taking  away  its  colour 
and  juice,  but  carried,  as  sdon  as  it  is  cut,  into  shades 
pr  hay-houses  with  open  ends,  upon  posts  or  pillars, 
and  sometimes  open  sides,  but  well  thatched  above 
with  wooden  or  earthen  tiles  or  slates.  There  they 
bang  the  bundles,  somewhat  of  the  size  of  the  Scotch 
oat-sheaf,  upon  pegs,  suspended  along  the  side  walls  or 
roof  in  every  direction  within  the  hay  house ;  and, 
without  any  further  trouble,  the  hay  is  dried  and  laid 
up  for  winter  use  in  the  space  of  10  or  12  days  after 
mowing.  There  is,  it  is  true,  one  great  impediment 
in  the  way  of  adopting  this  plan  in  the  Hebrides, 
namely,  thi&  scarcity  of  wood,  and  difficulty  of  suspend- 
ing the  dieaves  of  hay  above  the  floors  of  any  shades 

'  that 
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that  might  be  erected  on  the  Styrian  phn.  This  ob- 
stactey  however,  might  be  in  part  removed  by  using 
ropes  instead  of  wooden  pegs«  as  we  have  seen  in  some 
provinces  of  Sweden.  Snch  ropes,  made  of  heather^ 
hemp,  bent-grass,  or  rashes  and  sprets,  might  hang 
^om  side  to  side  of  the  roof  and  piUars  of  the  hay- 
house,  during  the  time  of  hay  harvesting,  and  might 
afterwards  be  applied  to  other  agricultural  purposes. 
The  trouble  and  expence  of  making  them  would '  in- 
deed be  considerable,  but  it  would,  in  most  cases,  es- 
pecially in  the  more  rainy  districts,  amply  compensate 
the  farmer's  labour,  by  securing  his  whole  hay  crop  in 
good  order,  and  early  in  the  season.  The  Hebridian  has 
one  great  advantage  over  the  native  of  the  coiitinent, 
in  cultivating  clover  and  rye-grass,  and  that  is,  the 
mildness  of  his  winter.  The  cold  b  never  so  intense 
as  to  kill  those  plants,^  a  circumstance  very  firequent 
and  fatal  to  them  in  other  countries.  What  he  wants 
most  is  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hay,  and  at  an  early 
period  of  the  year  This  can  be  obtained  only  by 
sowing  grass  seeds  in  a  judicious  manner,  and  by  pay- 
ing great  attention  to  the  time  of  mowing  and  harvest- 
ing the  crop  Nothing  demands  the  serious  considera- 
tion  of  landed  proprietors  and  farmers  in  the  Hebrides 
more  than  these  objects^  which,  anfortunatelyi  have  hi« 
therto  been  almost  uniformly  neglected. 


Neither  Sainfoin,  Lucerne,  Chicory^  Bumet»  nor 
Hops  are  cultivated  in  the  Western  Isles  i  nor  do  we 
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suppose  that  the  cultivation  of  any  of  them  will  soon 
be  attempted.  As  already  stated^  rye-grass  and  clovers 
are  the  cultivated  herliage  best  adapted  to  the  climate 
and  soil }  and  ought  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
be  extensively  propagated  through  these  islands,  be- 
fore other  hay  crops  commence. 


SECTION  XVII. — HEMP. 

Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield's  fine  farm  m  Isla^,  near 
Islay  House,  presented  to  view  one  of  the  best  crops  of 
hemp  which  we  have  seen  in  any  country.  It  was  in 
drills  about  32  inches  asunder ;  and  the  male  plants 
were  in  general  5},  the  female  8  feet  high.  Except* 
ing  a  small  district  in  Courland,  near  the  town  of  Mit- 
tau,  no  other  ground  exhibited  a  similar  crop ;  nor  do 
we  believe  that  hemp  is  cultivated  in  that  way  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe  in  considerable  quantities.. 

The  next  place  in  which  this  crop  met  us,  was  a 
small  tenant's  possession  in  South  Uist,  where  we  little 
expected  any  such  phenomenon.  Here  too«  though 
soil  and'  cultivation  i  .emed  to  be  equally  poor,  the 
plants  were  vigorous,  and  abouf  five  feet  at  an  average 
above  the  ground.  They  seemed  fully  equal  to  the 
general  run  of  Livonian  crops,  and  to  all  appearance 
promised  as  good  returns  as  any  other  crop  on  these 
lands.  They  stood  in  a  belt  nearly  six  feet  broad> 
around  a  cabbage  field.    The  o\vner  gave  as  the  rea- 

/  son, 


son,  th^t  hemp  eSectually  guards  cabbages  and  e 
sort  of  pulse  gainst  cater^HlIars  and  all  vermin, 
that  he  found  it  uniformly  a  complete  protection 
his  garden  in  that  respect.  On  conversing  farther 
htm,  he  not  only  persisted  in  this  assertion,  but 
enlarged  upon  many  other  ^.Ivantages  of  hemp  cull 
It  cleaned  the  ground  better  than  anv  crop  he 
ever  tried : — It  dried  moist  clayey  sand,  or  loam 
sand,  in  which  it  grew,  better  than  barley  or  oat 
It  required  less  attention  than  flax,  and  turned  ot 
him  to  as  good  account  at  least  as  flax  did  to  his  n< 
bours : — He  seldom  wanted  it,  bur  bad  every  sea- 
smalt  patch  in  some  part  of  his  land,  generally  ar< 
his  garden  or  cabbage  yard,  where  it  grew  year 
year,  without  degenerating,  although  he  manured 
soil  only  once  in  two  years,  and  that  no  more  thai 
found  usually  necessary  to  give  his  barley  crops, 
sowed  it  in  May  and  plucked  it  in  September,  or 
in  August.  The  quantity  of  seed  which  he  gave 
very  small,  nearly,  as  &r  as  we  could  guess,  at  the 
of  eight  peclcs  an  acre.  He  imagined  the  male 
female  plants  to  be  different  species  of  hemp;  bui 
experience  led  him  to  pluck  the  male  five  or  six  w 
earlier  than  the  female,  the  former  being  sooner 
than  the  latter.  The  rest  of  his  management  was  : 
ward  and  unskilful.  He,  however,  made  ropes 
sacking  of  his  hemp,  and  saved  himself  a  great  exp 
to  which  he  would  otherwise  be  liable  in  cordage 
his  boat.  H  emp  occurred  only  in  three  or  four  < 
places  in  the  Hebrides,  and  in  so  small  quamities, 
so  ill  managed,  that  we  cannot  regard  it  ai  bitl 
constituting  an  Hebridian  crop. 
SS 
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It  is  astonishing  that  so  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  cultivation  of  hemp  in  our  British  islandi  con- 
sideriDg  the  immense  demand  for  the  articles  of  whidi 
it  forms  the  material,  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  our 
being  always  supplied  with  them  in  ajbundance.  On 
this  supply  our  power  as  a  nation,  our  honour,  inde* 
pendence,  and  even  our  existence  depend.  The  pre- 
cariousness  of  our  intercourse  with  the  countries  in 
which  this  plant  is  extensively  raised,  is  such,  of  late 
years,  as  to  rouse  patriotic  persons  in  our  kingdom  at 
length  to  commence  hemp  cultivation ;  and»  among 
these,  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  ever  attentive  to 
what  promises  advantage  to  his  tenants  and  his  coontry^ 
now  sets  a  salutary  example ;  That  example  is  cm  hi$ 
own  lands  on  the  Hebrides.  We  trust  that  others  will 
follow  it ;  and  that  our  monarchy  shall  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  purchasing  from  jealous  or  hostile 
powers  on  the  continent,  or  in  America,  at  the  price 
which  they  may  choo  >e  to  impose,  the  means  of  our 
security  and  the  sinews  of  our  strength.  We  shall 
then  not  only  save  Jive  millions  sterling  per  annum  to 
our  country,  but  reduce  the  influence  of  our  rivals  and 
our  enemies  in  proportion  as  we  augment  our  own. 

The  climate,  and  much  of  the  soil  of  the  Western 
Islands,  are  well  calculated  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp. 
The  maniu*es,  whether  saline  or  calcareous,  in  which 
they  abound,  are  the  best  possible  for  this  crop;  and,  a^ 
little  or  no  weeding  is  necessary,  the  summer  seasoii 
will  not  be  broken  in  upon  by  the  operations,  which 
can  be  dispensed  with  by.  hemp,  and  consequently  de» 
voted  to  green  crops  and  to  other  necessary  purposes. 
From  the  period  of  sowing  the  seed  early  in  May,  till 

the 
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the  latter  end  of  Angast»  the  fanner  need  not  look  at 
his  hemp  field ;  and  even  afterwards^  as  we  shall  pre- 
sently perceive^  his  task  will  not  be  very  arduous.  ' 

1.  jSotl^— Hemp  delights  in  a  deep  *  free  soil,  and 
whether  sandy,  clayey,  gravelly,  or  mossy  f  ,  is  of  no 
consequence.  We  find  it  thrive  in  all  these,  if  pro* 
perly  managed ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  it,  the 
same  field  will  bear  repeated  cropings  of  hemp  in  suc- 
cession, provided  the  seed  be  renewed  and  the  land  be 
VDctt  manured. 

2.  TfZZagtf.— The  fibres  run  deeply  into  the  ground 
in  carder  to  support  and  nourish  so  tall  a  stalk,  and 
therefore  the  ploughing  must  be  at  least  five  or  six 
inches  deep»  and  the  tilth  must  be  fine.  This  will  be 
no  difficult  matter  in  the  Hebrides.  Two  {doughings 
will  in  g^eral  suffice.  The  harrow  must  be  used 
without  scruple,  until  no^clod  of  the  size  of  a  goose- 
egg  is  seen  on  the  field.  No  place  must  be  U&  for 
water  to  lodge  on  the  surface,  ai|d  to  kill  the  seed« 

S.  JUanttre.— Lime,  marl,  sea-weeds,  shell-sand,  and 
dung,  may  be  used  for  hemp  in  such  quantities  as  the 
experience>of  the  cultivator  of  the  same  soil  dictates  for 
barley  or  flax.  It  is  impossible  to  specify  the  quantity 
which  an  acre  requires }  but  we  may  safely  aver,  that 

S4  land 

*  Cinnabts  solum  pingue,  stercoratumque  et  nguuiDy  vel 
planum  atque  humidum,  et  alt^  subactum,  deposcit.—  Coluro. 
lib.  ii.,  c.  X.  t.  r.  Hemp  requires  a  deep,  richly  manured, 
moist  soil,  and  deep  ploughing. 

Frif.  Agricult.  Report  of  Staffordshire^  p.  83. 
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land  under  hemp  is  more  seldom  injured  by  Cfocr* 
nw'tng  than  that  under  any  other  crop. 


4.  Seed. — Riga  and  Narva,  whence  the  greater  pro- 
portion of  our  hemp  seed  has  always  been  impcHted, 
are  still  famous  for  affording  the  best  seed.  Twelve  or 
fourteen  pecks  will  sow  an  acre  broad  cast,  and  mne 
pecks  an  acre  drilled.  The  seed  must  be  speedily  co- 
vered with  soil  after  sowing,  two  or  three  inches  deep» 
otherwise  birds  will  greedily  devour  it.  The  Ia|id  should 
be  roUed  after  the  seed  harrowing. 

5  Soming.'^Th^  laboiu*er  must  be  particularly  care- 
ful to  use  every  possible  means  for  sowing  his  hemp 
seed  regularly  and  equably  over  the  field.  In  order  to 
do  so,  he  will  find  it  necessary,  when  sowing  Inroad- 
cast,  to  return  upon  his  steps,  always  sowing  to  the 
right  and  left,  and  to  throw  the  seed  no  fardier  than 
four  or  £ye  feet  from  him,  as  he  paces  slowly  along 
the  furrow.  In  this,  however,  as  in  many  other  mi- 
nute parts  of  agricultural  process,  his  own  discretion 
will  guide  him  more  effectually  than  any  written  ad- 
vice. ' 

6.  7?2n^.— ^ome  persons  idly  imagine,  that  our  clt* 
mate  is  unsuitable  for  flax  and  hemp,  because  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  and  cold  are  not  so  intense,  nor  vegeta- 
tion so  rapid  in  the  summer  months  as  in  the  correspond- 
ing latitudes  of  the  continents  of  Europe  and  America. 
Experience  proves  the  contrary.  Hemp  and  flax  grow 
in  Ireland  and  in  the  Danish  Isles  as  well  as  in  Livo- 
nia, Poland,  or  Canada ;  and,  as  we  have  already  men- 
tioned)  the  island  of  Islay  displayed  as  fine  hemp  this 

seasoi) 
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season  as  any  which  we  have  seen  even  in  Russia.  NoTf 
indeed  can  we  conceive  why  a  climate  and  soil  that 
produce  other  crops  usually  raised  both  in  the  hemp 
countries  and  our  own,  such  as  barley,  oats,  rye,  &c* 
should  not  be  equally  favourable  to  flax  and  hemp  here 
as  they  are  there.  As  experience  proves  the  fact  sug- 
gested by  analogy  and  by  reason,  we  need  not  be  dis- 
couraged by  any  circumstances  connected  with  the  ob- 
ject more  immediately  under  review.  The  time  differs^ 
and  must  differ^  in  Russia  and  the  Western  Isles.  Hie 
Russian  peasant's  field  is  locked  in  solid  ice  till  the  be- 
ginning of  May^  and  he  cannot  sow  hemp  or  any  thing 
else  until  that  month  be  considerablv  advanced.  But 
although  he  does  not  sow  till  perhaps  the  first  week  of 
June,  suck  is  the  power  of  vegetation,  bursting  ^t  once 
from  a  frost  of  eight  months  into  the  heat  of  the  torrid 

zone,  that  he  can  pull  his  crop  of  hemp  or  of  fiax,  as 

« 

he  cuts  his  barley  or  ryey  in  the  end  of  July  or  very 
early  in  August 

The  fiebridian,  on  the  contrary^  has  scarcely  any 
frost  at  allj  and  snow  never  interferes  materially  with 
his  winter^s  employments.  He  can  have  his  hemp  field 
ready  in  April,  sow  towards  the  end  of  that  month, 
and  his  summer  is  usually  warm  enough  to  admit  of 
his  hemp  and  flax  harvest  commencing  in  the  noonth 
of  August>  or  early  in  September.  In  these  respects 
he  stands,  to  the  Russian  cultivator  of  the  soil,  with  re- 
spect to  hemp,  precisely  as  he  does  with  regard  to 
other  white  crops.  They  may  be  equally  good,  al- 
though they  taker  different  iimes  in  both  countries  *. 

Male 

•  FuL  Corps  d'ObservatJons  de  la  Society  d'Agriculturc, 
de  Commf  rce,  ct  des  Arts,  Stabile  par  Ics  Etats  dc  Bretagnc, 
p.  137—145. 
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Able  and  female  plants  are  ripe  at  diflereQt  periods^  the 
irartation  between  them  being  5  or  6  wtAs  $  it  is  ne- 
cessary) therefore,  to  pay  particular  attention  to  treating 
the  one  sex  tenderly  while  the  other  is  puUing.  This 
can  of  course  be  more  easily  done  wh«i  the  beuip  im 
sown  in  driUs,  which  is  a  strong  r^ommendation  for 
adc^ting  that  mode. 

Although  the  disiinetion  (^  sexes  in  hemp  has  always 
been  palpaUe  and  ackoowledged,-  yet  writers  have  very 
frequently  confounded  them.  Their  names  however 
are  of  no  consequence.  That  stalk  which  produces  a 
flower,  but  no  seed,  and  is  ripe  5  or  6  wedcs  earlier 
than  the  stalk  which  bears  seed,  is  now  commonly 
called  the  male  hemp,  the  other  the  female.  Both 
require  {Hrecisely  the  same  treatment  j  only  that  the 
male  is  pulled  when  the  flower  begins  to  fade,  and  the 
female  when  the  stalk  shews  a  yellowish  or  pale  tingew 
Both  of  them  suffer  in^tdy  more  by  being  too  late 
than  too  early  pulled. 

?•  Pulling  and  fying.r-^JJemf  must  be  carefiiUy  pulled 
with  the  hand.  The  coarser  stalks  should  be  kept 
separate  from  the  finer,  and  both  be  tied  in  bundles 
ot  tenor  ttcelve  handfuls  each  The  staiks  must  not 
be  crushed  or  broken.  In  order  to  preserve  them 
whole,  it  will  be  necessary,  especially  When  the  crop  is 
luxuriant,  to  tie  the  bundles  with  strings*  in  the  middle 
and  at  eae/i  end,  or  at  least  with  txvo  different  strings. 

The  pulling  of  an  acre  costs  from  L.I.  5s,  to  L.K 
10s.  according  to  circumstance.  When  the  grotmd  ad- 
mits 

♦  These  strings  may  be  of  driccTrasheSy  or  of  some  simiUf 
plants  very  common  in  the  Hebrides. 
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mits  of  k,  the  sheaves  or  baiHlIes  msy  be  placed  nesAf 
trectf  or  leaning  against  a  wall  or  dyke,  so  as  to  dry  m 
speedily  as  possible.  Immediately  after  polling  and 
drying,  the  leaves,  seeds,  and  branches,  are  taken  off 
the  stalks  with  a  ripple ;  always  taking  care  to  injure 
them  as  little  as  possible.  The  bandies  are  then  tied 
as  before,  and  consigned  to  the  steeping-pond.  , 

8.  fFa/^fig.— -Pits  are  dng  in  some  low  lying  partt 
of  the  field,  or  a  natural  pond,  or  a  rivulet  dammed  up, 
9erve  the  purpose  of  watering,  according  to  thefarmca^s 
convenience  The  water  must  be  stagnant.  It  must 
have  no  communication  with  fish-ponds,  or  valuaUe 
rivers  of  small  size,  otherwise  their  fish  will  perish* 
The  bundles  or  sheaves  of  hemp  must  not  be  prts$ed 
against  the  bottom  of  the  pond,  nor  must  any  part  of 
them  be  above  water.  They  ought  to  float  easily  be- 
tween the  bottom  and  the  surface,  which  is  a  thing  not 
difiicult  to  manage. 

The  Hme  requisite  for  watering  is  diflTerent,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  hemp,  and  the  nature  of  the 
water,  and  of  the  weather.  Ten  or  eleven  days  usually 
suffice ;  but  the  best  test  b,  when  the  rind  or  hemp 
easily  separates  firom  the  heart,  stalk,  or  boon.  It  it 
better  to  give  too  little  than  too  much  watering,  be> 
cause  any  deficiency  may  be  remedied  by  the  grassing; 
but  rottenness  and  other  bad  consequences  might  fol- 
low from  keeping  the  hemp  too  long  in  the  wateriog- 
popd. 

9.  Grassing. — ^It  is  of  great  importance  to  choose  a 
piece  of  ground  for  this  purpose,  which  has  a  clean 

sward 
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sward  of  grass»  h  not  liable  to  whirlw^inds,  and  which  is 
never  overflown  with  water.     The  sooner  the  opera- 
tion b  over,  so  as  to  separate  the  rind  from  the  ho€m, 
the  better.     Many  hemp  farmers  neither  water  nor 
grass  this  crop  the  same  season  in  which  it  is  pulled; 
but  keep  it  in  dry  bams  or  other  proper  repositories, 
until  the  following  autumn.     It  is  doubtful  which  plan 
ought  to  be  preferred.     A  favourable  season  ought  un- 
questionably to  be  seized;  and,  delay  in  this,  as  in  sdl 
other  agricultural  tasks,  is,  if  possible,  to  be  avoided. 
Grassing  is  superfluous  for  such  hemp  as  is  meant  fiar 
ropes  or  coarse  manu&cture  of  any  kind,  and  is  prac- 
tised, accordingly,  very  seldom  in  Russia  and  Poland. 
There  it  is  dried  immediately  after  the  watering,  and 
Isud  up  to  sweats  (as  the  natives  call  it,)  for  about  six  or 
seven  weeks,  that  it  may  work  the  more  easily. 

'  10.  Binding. — ^The  only  object  of  binding  after  grass-* 
ing  being  to  dry  the  hemp  for  the  purpose  of  bretddngp 
the  size  of  the  bundles  must  suit  the  state  of  the  weather, 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  farmer  or  operator.  Some 
people,  in  moist  weather,  dry  hemp  in  the  house,  by 
means  of  fire;  and,  on  that  account,  bind  it  in  small  and 
easily  managed  sheaves,  which  they  suspend  on  ropes  oc 
poles  contiguous  to  their  fire  place.  Great  care  is  here 
necessary,  to  prevent  the  hemp  from  being  scorched  or 
becoming  too  brittle ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  firing 
plan  is  not  to  be  recommended,  excepting  in  cases  of 
necessity. 

11.  Breaking.'-^Tbis   operation  is  familiar  to  every 
•ne  who  has  seen  any  thing  of  the  management.of  flax 

or 


or  hemp.  The  onlf  thing  particularly  to  be  aviMdec 
the  cutting  or  tearing  the  hemp  with  the  break-mach 
Thb  will  be  Avoided  by  firequent  turoiugs  and  shifti 
of  the  sheaves  or  beets, 

IS.  Price  ftroE'en.— Hemp  is  so  seldom  sold  in 
Hebrides,  or  rather  indeed  so  seldom  known  as 
article  of  commerce,  in  any  stage  of  its  progress  i. 
the  period  of  sowing  to  that  of  using  it  in  corda^^e 
fin-  similar  purposes,  that  we  can  mention  notl 
certain  on  this  head.  ' 

13.  Bunching  and  Hnkling. — ^These  d^>end  u 
the  uses  to  which  hemp  is  meant  to  be  applied.  ' 
most  ordinary  large  toothed  heckle,  once  used,  is  suf 
ent  for  the  coarsest  hemp,  which  is  intended  for  rope 
large  netting.  But  such  hemp  as  is  meant  for  fine  ; 
cloth  or  linei),  will  require  two  or  three  hecklings, 
{ffoportionable  bunching,  according  to  the  discretion 
convenience  of  the  workmen.  The  following  direct! 
for  heckling,  are  given  by  the  learned  and  ingen! 
MaxAvell  of  Arkland,  who  seemed  to  have  paid  m 
attention  to  the  cultivation  of  hemp.  <■  If  you  de: 
hemp  for  gross  or  coarse  yam,  you  need  not  he< 
it,  in  that  case,  but  with  a  large  toothed  heckle, 
you  design  it  for  finer  uses,  you  must  begin  with  y 
coarse  heckle,  and  heckle  it  again  in  the  second  heci 
If  you  would  have  your  hemp  brought  to  be  yet  fii 
you  must  heckle  it  a  third  time,  and  in  a  finer  bed 
Tou  must  always  work  hemp  graduaDy,  and  not  hec 
it  at  fint  with  your  finer  or  finest  heckle ;  for,  if  ; 
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do,  yon  loxM  expect  more  t<m  than  hemp  fit  for  os^ 
and  service.  When  you  have  a  mind  to  have  it  es* 
ttaordinary  fine,  yon  must  not  in  the  least  heckle  it  ; 
but  you  must  work  it  entirely  by  the  help  of  a  bmdh 
for  that  purpose,  made  of  hog's  bristles,  and  stiffened 
artificially  with  glue.  This  brushing  does  not  so  wear 
and  tear  it  as  the  heckles  do,  but  by  easy  degrees 
•eparates  the  threads  and  fibres  thereof.  A  brush  will 
last  many  years  if  well  and  carefully  used. 

'<  Hemp  requires  heckles  with  Icmgar  and  larger 
teeth  than  flax  does.  If  you  design  your  hemp  for 
sail-cloth,  two  hecklings  will  suffice,  and  those  heck- 
lings  are  to  be  in  the  first  and  second  large  heckles,'* 
*c». 

14.  IVtc^  Heckled. — The.  price  of  good  hemp  has 
this  year  (1808-1809,)  amounted  to  L.  185  Sterling 
per  ton  of  20  cwts.  each  cwt.  of  1  IS  lbs.  at  difierent 
periods,  and  has  fluctuated  between  L.  1 10  and  L  126 
during  the  whole  season.  Supposing  we  assume  L.  IM 
as  the  medium  price ;  we  shall  perceive  very  powerfiil 
inducements  indeed  to  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 

A  ton  of  hemp  is  20  cwts.  each  of  1 12  pounds  of 
17f  ounces,  or  224Q  pounds,  or  128  stone  weight. 
Now  an  acre  of  tolerable  land  will  produce  52  stone 
weight  of  hemp,  consequently  4  acres  will  produce  one 
ton.  The  value  of  the  gross  produce  of  an  acre  is 
accordingly  '^°  or  L.  30  Sterling*     The  expence  is 

L.  1.  16s. 


^  Vid.  Select  transactions,  p.  363^364. 
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lb  1-  t6t.  lesi  than  that  of  flu,  (for  honp  needs  Bo 
weeding))  and  cannot  reasonably  be  estimated  at  moc« 
dtan  L.  16.  ISs.  per  acre*;  so  that  the  clear  profit  wOI 
aaaoont  to  L.  13.  7i.  A  profit  so  considerable,  that  we 
trust  many  fanners  in  the  Hebrides  vill  be  pnsuaded 
Erequentlf  to  realize  it. 

15.  Spihaing-r-Eamings. — ^Tfae  advantage  of  affonl- 
ing  ein[doyinent  to  men,  vomen,  and  children  in 
winteT)  ought  to  induce  Hebridiao  proprietors  more 
powerfully  than  any  others  in  Britain  to  encourage  the 
cuhivation  of  hemp.  .A  woman  can  earn  6  pence  a 
<tay,  and  a  prl  of  12  or  1 3  years  of  age  4  pence,  during 
the  months  of  November,  December,  January,  and 
February ;  and  allowing  them  to  work  only  five  days  in 
'the  week  for  these  four  months,  or  17  we^s,  grown 
up  women  will  earn  L.  2.  Ss.  6d.  and  girls  L.  1.  8s.  4d. 
each,  during  a  period  usually  passed  in  a  state  of 
listtessness  and  torpor. 

Were  roperies  commenced,  and  nma  and  b<^  r»> 
gularly  employed  in  manufacturing  ropes  and  cables, 
&c.  the  advantage  to  the  Hebrides  would  be  very  great} 
to  great  indeed,  that  persoiu  unacquainted  with  the  m^ 
ritime  state  of  this  district  will  not  easily  believe  it> 
Every  active  roan  would  dear  L.  10.  and  every  boy 
L.4.  during  their  days  of  confinement  in  the  stormy 
seasons  of  the  year,  even  although  they  should  pursue 
thw  usual  avocations  in  spring,  summer,  and  autumn. 
It  would  be  easy  to  give  the  data  which  form  the 
ground  of  this  assertion,  but  they  can  only  be  under- 
stood by  an  Hebridian,  who  knows  the  demand  for 
cordage 

*  Vid.  p.  136,  All.  ExpL-ttces  and  profit. 
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cordage  in  these  isles,  as  well  as  the  Tast  proportion 
c»f  time  lost  in  wintef ,  and  in  stormy  weather,  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  population.  In  no  other  part  of 
our  empire,  is  the  species  of  manufacture  alluded  to 
so  necessary,  and  in  none  would  it  prove  so  prcffitable. 
Many  lives  are  lost  every  year,  merely  owing  to  bad  or 
scanty  cordage,  and  many  thousand  natives  spend  a 
large  portion  of  the  winter  and  spring  months  in  total 
inactivity,  who,  with  proper  management,  and  espe* 
cially  by  the  introduction  of  hemp  manufacture  and 
husbandry,  would  enrich  themselves  individually,  and 
greatly  benefit  their  country.  . 

Our  government  wisely  encourages  the  cultivation 
of  hemp,  both  by  bounties,  and  by  a  considerable  duty 
upon  what  is  furnished  by  foreign  countries.  The 
bounties  fluctuate  occasionally,  and  are  likely  to  be  soon 
augmented,  should  oiu*  present  precariousness  of  foreign 
relations  continue  for  any  time;  but  the  import  duty  is 
so  heavy,  that  the  British  farmer  derives  from  it  alone 
a  sufficient  motive  for  the  extensive  culture  of  this  im- 
portant article.  The  old  duty  was  L.  2.  4-s.  per  cwt.  of 
dressed  hemp;  but  since  the  10th  of  June  last,  it 
amounts  to  L.4.  4s.*  war-duty  included,  per  cwt.  or 
L.84.  per  ton! — a  sum  double  the  usual  price  of  dres- 
sed hemp  in  London,  in  time  of  peace. 


16. 


*  Vid.  An  act  for  repealing  the  several  duties  of  customs 
chargeable  in  Great  Britain,  and  for  granting  other  duties  in 
lieu  thereof, — lOth  June  ISO9. 
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16.  Repetition  on  the  same  spot. — ^The  wqll  ascer- 
tained fiact  of  hemp  growing  in  many  fai'ms  in  Ireland, 
Russiai  Poland,  Canada,  and  the  north  of  France,  with- 
out  any  perceptible  degeneracy  in  the  crop,  or  deterio- 
ration of  the  soil,  for  a  dozen  or  20  years  successively^ 
b  the  best  argument  against  those  persons  who  ar- 
raign this  plant  as  a  scourger  of  the  ground.     It  re« 
quires,  indeed,  strong  land,  as  well  as  plentiful  manure, 
to  produce,  in  succession,  good  crops  of  hemp  from  the 
same  field:  But  the  thing  is  uniformly  done  in  the 
countries  most  famous  for  its  cultivation;  and  that  too 
by  the  most  successful  farmers.     They  are  impelled  to 
this  repeating  system,  no  doubt,  as  well  by  the  facilities 
afforded  by  watering-pits,  and  other  accommodations 
once  constructed,  as  by  the  circumstance  of  the  plants 
being  naturally  disposed  to  thrive  on  the  same  spot  for 
a  succession  of  seasons.  These  facilities  are  indeed  very 
important  to  the  farmer,  and  must  be  taken  into  view 
in  all  his  calculations.     Hemp  or  flax  boors  are  un- 
known among  us,  though  common  in  Holland,  Italy, 
and  Flanders,  who  purchase  the  article  from  the  far- 
mer either  upon  the  ground  or  the  moment  it  is  pull- 
ed, and  whose  employment^  during  the  year,  is  con- 
fined to  this  article  alone.     The  whole  process  of  pre- 
paring hemp  for  use  is  equally  unpleasant  and  tedious 
to  the  common  farmer, — and  this,  together  with  the 
loss  which  usually  results  in  consequence  of  want  of 
skill  or  of  attention,  is  perhaps  the  great  cause  of  the 
general  neglect  of  so  profitable  a  branch  of  agricul- 
ture. 

(lebridian  proprietors,  whose  lands  are  overstocked 
with  population,  ought  to  attend  to  this  circiunstance, 

T  and 
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and  endeavour  to  introduce  upon  their  estates,  in  this 
branchy  as  well  as  in  many  others,  that  subdivision  of 
labour  without  which  no  country  can  make  any  great 
progre<;s  in  agricultural  improvements. 

We  conclude  our  remarks  upon  hemp,  by  CHice  more 
urging  flebridian  proprietors  to  its  cultivation.  They 
ha\  e  every  inducement.  Land  is  low  rentedj  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  well  adapted  to  this  kind  of  crop. 
Calcareous  and  saline  manures  can  be  easily  procured* 
The  climate  an  wers  admirably.  Watering  ponds  can  be 
easily  constructed  in  every  field.  There  are  abundance 
of  people  whose  industry,  having  at  present  no  d^ 
finite  object,  would  be  most  advantageously  for  them- 
selves and  for  their  country  applied  to  the  different 
processes  which  hemp  requires  ff'om  the  moment  of 
pulling  till  it  is  used  in  the  loom  or  in  cordage.  Many 
thousand  pounds  would  annually  be  spared  to  the  He- 
brides, and  many  lives  saved  by  their  supplying  them- 
selves  with  this  material,  for  cables,  ropes,  netting,  and 
sail  cloth.  Navigation  and  trade  would  proportionably 
advance.  Large  sums  would  be  drawn  by  the  farmers 
for  their  produce,  and  in  bounties  from  government  $ 
and  the  government  itself  would  ultimately  be  a 
great  gainer  by  the  strength,  wealth,  and  security  which 
would  result  from  the  prosperity  of  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting districts  of  our  empire  *. 

SECTION 


•  Should  these  remarks,  and  the  recommendation  for  cul- 
tivating hemp  in  the  Hebnd«>s,  appear  unwarrantable  to  any 
leader,  and  inconsistent  with  the  opinions  of  respectable  and 

intelligent 
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SECTION   ^IX. — FLAX* 


ViRCiL  and  Columella's  anathemas  against  lint  or 
ftax  •  seem  to  follow  this  crop  in  the  Hebrides  as  they 

T2  did 


intelligent  men  who  have  written  reports  of  other  districts  of- 
Great  Britain,  we  can  only  say,  that  what  is  advanced  has 
met  with  the  approbation  of  the  most  skilful  agriculturists 
in  the  Uebridos.  It  is  true,  wc  find  buch  sentiments  as  the 
following  in  the  repoit  of  a  county  (Devon)  which,  both  by 
soil  and  climate,  we  would  fancy  might  cultivate  hemp  to 
great  advantage.  "  The  culture  of  hemp  is  not  known;  it 
has  bi*cQ  attempted  at  South  Pool,  but  (fortuiuttefyj  for 
want  of  convcniencies  for  preparing  it  for  maiket,  has  been 
discontinued  (a)".  But  as  no  rca^ion  is  assigned  for  what  the 
author  deems  so  fortunate,  and  as  his  whole  section  upon 
hemp  consists  of  the  above  words  only,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
declare,  that  however  fortunate  the  want  of  the  conveniencieM 
alluded  to  may  be  deemed  in  Devonshire,  that  want  is  a 
great  misfortune  in  the  Hebrides, 

*  Urit  enim  lini  caropum  seges,  t.  e.  Flax  consumes  the 
substance  of  a  field. — Gear.  i.  /.  77- 

Lini  semen,  nisi  magnus  est  ejus  in  td  regione  quam  colis 
proventus,  et  prctium  proritat,  sereudum  non  est;  agris 
enim  praecipuc  noxium  est,  t.  e.  Flax  must  not  be  sown  un- 
less it  bring  great  increase  and  a  high  price,  seeing  it  is  ex- 
cxtremely  hurtful  to  the  soil.— Co/tim.  lib.  ii.  cap,  x.   ' 

(«)  Vid.  Rep.  of  J>aron ,  p.  %o6. 
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did  in  Italy.    Very  little  is  cultivated,  excepting  in 
Islay,  further  than  in  trifling  detached  spots  for  family 
use  \  and  thait  little  is  very  often  injudiciouly  managed. 
Yet  the  advantages  derivable  from  the  extensive  cultiva- 
tion of  flax  are  so  palpable  and  numerous,  that  the  travel* 
ler  cannot  easily  account  for  the  disproportion  between 
the  quantities  of  less  profitable  crops  and  those  of  lint, 
which  he  so  often  beholds ;  and  lus  wonder  will  be 
converted  into  regret,  when  he  considers  the  situation 
of  the  district  under  our  immediate  review.   Upon  that 
situation,  so  particularly  enjoining  the  raising  of  fiaz^ 
and  giving  employment  to  women  and  children  in  win- 
ter, we  shall  not  now  enlarge.    It  is  sufliciently  well 
known  and  understood  by  every  one  in  the  least  ac- 
quainted with  these  islands.     Nor  is  it  necessary  to 
dwell  upon  the  great  intrinsic  value  of  a  lint  crop  per 
acre,  or  upon  the  incalculable  profits  which  countries, 
worse  adapted  to  it  than  ours,  have  derived  fi'om  it  £at 
ages,  and  the  laudable^skill,  industry,  and  perseverance 
with  which  they  still  carry  it  on.    So  completely  aware  is 
oyr  government  of  all  these  circumstances,  and  so  con- 
vinced at  the  same  time  by  melancholy  experience,  of 
our  tardiness  in  following  the  example  of  neighbouring 
nations  in  the  flax  husbandry  and  manufacture,  that  it 
has  from  time  to  time  bestowed  large  bounties  *,  and 

afforded 


•  The  Board  of  Trustees  for  encouraging  fisheries  aad 
manufactures  gives  a  premium  of  one  pound  Sterling  the 
A  Ti»  for  all  ground  occupied  by  flax,  provided  the  acre  is 
ascertained  to  produce  fifteen  stones  of  clean  lint.    An  aver- 

* 

9LgQ  crop  if  30  or  32  stones  per  acre. 
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afforded  eveiy  species  of  encouragement  for  the  prose* 
ctttion  of  it. 

The  common  arguments  against  the  propriety  of  ex- 
tending the  cultivation  of  flax  in  the  Hebrides  are  the 
following:  viz.  1.  Flax  is  said  to  exhaust  and  impo- 
verish the  soil  in  an  extraordinary  degree.  2.  This 
crop  requires  so  much  attention  and  labour  to  prepare 
it  for  use,'  or  for  the  market,  that  common  farmers 
cannot  raise  it  without  neglecting  other  and  more  es- 
sential bitches  of  husbandry.  3.  In  Highland  or  F^e^ 
bridian  districts,  a  crop  which  yields  no  straw,  fodder^ 
or  food,  cannot  be  considered  as  eligible  or  judicious* 
4.  Flax  seed  is  of  late  years  extravagantly  dear,  and 
would  drain  those  districts  of  more  money  than  they 
can  well  afford  to  lay  out.  5.  The  want  of  mills 
finishes  and  completes  th^  inconveniency  of  flax  husban- 
dry, which  is  besides  very  disagreeable  and  u  nwhole- 
some  to  all  persons  (:oncemed  in  it. 

We  shall  briefly  advert  to  all  these  arguments,  con- 
vinced as  we  are  that  they  really  have  had  much  influ- 
ence upon  th^  agriculture  of  the  Hebrid^  for  many 
years  past.  ^ 

I.  Does  flax  exhaust  and  impoverish  the  soil  ? 

it  certsdnly,  like  all  white  crops  that  ripen  their  seed% 
and  grow  in  long  stalks,  without  broad  leaves  to  draw 
nourishment  from  the  atmosphere,  requires  more  nou- 
rishment from  the  soil  than  the. generality  of  green 
,  crops,  or  such  as  are  usually  called  meliorating  plants. 
But  if  puUed  before  the  seeds  ripen,  and  befctre  the 
stalks  decay,  which  ought  always  to  be  done,  flax  does 

T3  not 
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not  exhattst  the  field  on  which  it  is  cultivated  niare 
than  a  crop  of  barley,  oats,  or  rye.  The  best  proof  of 
this  fact  is  the  excellent  crops  of  sown  grasses,  of  po- 
tatoes, turnips,  or  other  green  crops,  which  we  find  to 
grow  immediately  after  flax*  If  this  crop  is  kept  clean, 
it  leaves  the  soil  in  as  good  order  as  any  white  crop 
whatever,  (hemp  perhaps  excepted  on  strong  deep . 
soils);  and,  therefore,  upon  a  fair  trial  in  any  soil  of 
tolerable  quality,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  moist,  the 
argument  now  urged  against  this  plant  will  prove 
groundless  and  futile.  A  cursory  glance  at  the  islands 
of  Islay  and  Lismore  will  confirm  this  observation. 

2.  Does  flax  require  so  much  car^  and  attention  as  to 
make  its  cultivation  more  burdensome  than  profit- 
able to  the  tenant  ? 

If  the  land  is  free,  sandy,  light,  or  a  loose  loam,  pre- 
paration for  flax  is  very  simple  and  easy.  This  des- 
cription of  soil  is  very  frequent  in  the  Hebrides.  Pul- 
verization, even  in  the  completest  degree,  (and  cer- 
tainlv  flax  requires  it,)  is  perfectly  accomplished  by  two 
ploughings  and  harrowings  of  such  land.  The  flax 
seed  is  then  sown,  towards  the  middle  or  end  of  Aprilj 
and  in  about  three  weeks  afterwards,  or  as  soon  as  the 
plants  are  two  or  three  inches  high  above  ground,  wo- 
men and  children  are  employed  to  weed  it.  If  this  is 
properly  executed,  and  it  may,  at  the  expence  in  the 
Hebrides  of  about  a  guinea  per  acre,  no  further  trou- 
ble need  be  taken  for  three  months,  h  is  seldonx 
that  poles  with  strings  drawn  tight  between  them 
are  necessary  for  supporting  the  head  of  the  flax.  Un- 
less 
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less  the  season  be  uncommoiily  rainy  and  tempestuoosy 
k  will  not  lodge  or  lie  flat  on  the  field,  nor  give  any 
trouble  until  the  period  of  pulling.  This  last  mention* 
ed  operation,  which  ought  to  commence  as  soon  as  the 
stalk  turns  a  little  yellowish  and  the  branches  begin  to 
show  some  symptoms  of  decay,  is  carried  on  much  in 
the  same  way  with  the  pulling  of  hemp — which  we 
have  described  '  in  the  last  section.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  remaining  parts  of  the  process  until  the 
.  flaix  is  sent  to  the  mill  for  preparing  it  for  the  heckle 
and  the  market.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  much  at- 
tention and  care  are  requisite  during  the  whole  of  that 
process  i  but  women  and  children  can  manage  the 
crop  i  and  their  earnings  may  be  $o  considerable  as  to 
give  the  husbandry  in  question  an  additional  weight  of 
recommendation,  instead  of  presenting  an  obstacle  or 
forming  an  objection  ag^nst  it.  Without  entering  up- 
on  the  very  encouraging  calculations  given  by  the 
friends  *  of  this  species  of  husbandry,  and  which,  like 
all  crops  recommended  by  any  person  however  ration* 
al  and  candid,  may  easily  be  made  to  appear  on  paper 
highly  profitable  and  valuable,  we  may  state  as  a  fact, 
that  in  the  Hebrides,  and  especially  in  the  island  of 
Islay,  a  Scots  acre  of  flax  yields  at  an  a\  erage  S2  stones 
of  lint,  gives  employment  to  12  individuals  for  three 
months  before  it  is  worn  as  linen  $  and  yet,  although 

T  4  these 


•  Fid.  Report  of  the  Bntish  Coiisul  in  Prubsia,  (Mr  Dur- 
no)  coiKerning  the  mithod  ot  cultivaiing  flax  and  homp  in 
Prussia,  Russia,  and  Polamt ;  riatcd  Dcilin,  4ili  Nov.  1798» 
Farmei-'s  Magazir.c,  vol.  i.  p.  5*Jy  6:c, 
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these  12  are  well  paid  for  their  work,  the  farmer  clears 
two  guineas  per  annum  by  his  crop.  In  short,  the  ob- 
jection drawn  from  the  attention  and  care  required  by 
flax,  might  have  some  weight  in  many  parts  of  Britain, 
where  labourers  cannot  be  at^  loss  for  regular  employ- 
ment at  stated  wages  \  but  in  the  Hebrides,  for  reasons 
frequently  mentioned,  the  objection  not  only  loses  its 
force,  but  also  forms  the  best  argument  for  the  exten* 
sive  cultivation  of  flax. 

S.  Should  flax  be  neglected  because  it  yields  no  straw, 
provender,  or  food  ? 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  grass  seeds  might, 
with  great  advantage,  be  sown  with  flax.  If  this  plan 
is  followed,  no  objection  can  be  urged  against  flax  more 
than  against  barley  or  any  corn  crop,  further  than  the 
difference  between  the  straw  of  the  latter  and  the 
seed,  oil,  and  tow  6f  the  former.  The  difference,  in  reid 
valuer  is,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  favour  of  flax  \ 
but  we  maintain  that  the  objection  is  altogether  irre- 
levant and  nugatory.  The  same  might  be  urged  a- 
gainst  any  manufacture  or  any  branch  of  industry  which 
^  not  devoured  as  food  by  an  animal  \  and  it  is  surely 
unworthy  of  any  serious  refutation.  The  value  which 
the  article  carries  in  the  district  is  the  thing  to  be  con* 
sidered,  not  whether  that  value  is  obtained  to-day  in 
oat-cake  or  barley-meal,  or  to-morrow  in  the  same 
commodity  bought  with  the  price  of  flax  or  yam* 
Any  crop  worth  L.  S2  per  acre,  at  the  most  moderate 
computation,  and  that  obtained  with  the  expence  of 

L.1S. 
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L.  18.  9s.*  leaving  a  profit  of  L.  IS.  lis.  to  the  far* 
mer,  besides  giving  employment  to  women  and  chiU 
dren  in  the  winter  months,  is  certainly  a  good  one. 

4.  Is  the  difficulty  of  procuring  flax  seed  so  great  as  to 
prove  a  serious  obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  ? 

Without  taking  into  account  the  quantities  of  seed 
which  might  be  saved  in  the  different  isles,  and  used 
with  advantage  by  mutual  exchanges  amidst  the  vari- 
ous districts  of  this  extensive  region,  we  may  look  up- 
on the  objection  in  question  as  a  very  insufficient  one, 
when  put  in  competition  with  the  numerous  advan- 
tages of  a  flax  crop.  Twelve  or  fourteen  pecks  will 
sow  an  acre,  which,  at  the  very  high  price  of  7s.  per 
peck,  its  present  average  rate  in  Scotland,  amounts  to 
from  86  to  96  shillings,  a  sum  not  much  greater  than 
what  the  seeds  of  any  other  white  crop  will  cost  f .    If 

the 


•  Vid,  Art.  cxpcucc  and  profit,  Sect.  vii.  page  13(). 

•t  Various  political  causes  have  combined  to  raise  the 
price  of  flax  seed  to  an  enormous  heijjht  these  two  or  three 
yeai-s  past.  Previously  to  our  war  with  Russia  and  Holland, 
and  to  the  irritating  discussions  with  the  North  AmtTican 
States,  the  price  of  this  article  was  little  more  than  one  half 
of  the  sum  here  stated.  It  is,  however,  always  to  bo  re- 
membered by  the  cultivator  of  flax,  that  the  price  which  he 
will  obtain  for  the  gross  produce  of  his  field  of  flax,  will  al- 
\vays  rise  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  rise  of  the  seed  sown, 

and 
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the  value  of  the  crop  on  the  ground  is  L.32,  surely 
the  expence  of  seed  can  easily  be  defrayed,  seeing  k 
does  not  much  exceed  one-ninth  part  of  the  produce  i 
and  the  argument  against  the  cultivation  of  flax,  drawm 
from  this  source,  falls  to  the  ground. 

5.  The  scarcity  of  mills,  (or  rather  the  total  want  of 
them,)  and  the  unpleasantness  and  supposed  un- 
wholesomeness  of  the  fN'ocess  of  preparing  flax  for 
market,  present  powerful  obstacles  to  the  culture 
of  this  crop* 

» 

The  society  for  promoting  and  encouraging  arts  and 
manufactures  gives  essential  aid  for  building  and  con- 
structing the  machinery  of  flax  mills  in  the  Highlands 
and  bles  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  which  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  mills  will,  be  built  in  a  few  years  on  all 
the'larger  isles  :  and  as  to  the  unwholesomaaess  of  the 
various  operations  connected  with  flax,  previously  to  its 
being  sold  at  market,  it  must  be  in  a  great  measure 
fanciful  and  imaginary.  The  flax  boors  of  Holland^ 
Flanders,  and  Italy  are  as  healthy  as  any  portion  of 
their  fellow-subjects,  and  generally  remarked  for  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  as  well  as  for  the  comfortable  accom- 
modations and  neatness  of  their  dwellings.  In  the  island 
of  Islay,  too,  where  three  times  more  flax  is  prepared 

for 


and  that  the  dt^mand  far  both  will  always  ktvp  pace  with 
similar  cmbaras^ments  resulting  from  the  political  conliu- 
gencics  to  which  wc  have  now  alludod.  Dresud  flas;  in 
1 7^2  cost  L.  38  per  ton,  in  1 808  L.  U7 ! ! 
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for  market  than  in  all  the  Hebrides  taken  together,  we 
were  so  far  from  remarking  any  appearance  of  unwhole^ 
some  employments,  or  of  disagreeable  symptoms  re- 
sulting from  flax  husbandry,  that  the  persons  who 
carry  it  on  were  (in  1 808 — 9)  evidently  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  4^Jebridian$  in  outward  appearance: 
and  they  are  well  known  to  be  greatly  superior  in  in- 
dustry and  wealth. 

Having  thus  stated  as  briefly  as  possible  the  common 
objections  to  the  extensive  culture  of  flax  in  the  West* 
ern  Isles,  and  the  answers  which  appear  moat ,  reason- 
able to  be  made  to  them,  we  should  proceed,  according 
to  the  rules  prescribed  by  the  Board  of  Agriculture, 
to  detail  the  various  operations,  in  their  order,  whicH 
flax  undergoes  in  the  Hebrides,  from  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  preparation  of  the  soil,  for  receiving  the 
seed,  to  the  period  of  heckling  and  spinning  the  ar- 
ticle for  immediate  use  or  for  the  market.  These 
operations  however  bear  so  close  a  resemblance  to  those 
already  described  in  our  section  upon  hemp,  that  it  is 
superfluous  to  repeat  them  here.  Nor  is  there  any 
peculiarity  of  importance  in  the  treatment  of  flax  in 
the  Hebrides,  which  deserves  notice,  as  an  improve- 
ment worthy  of  imitation  in  other  districts.  They  are 
rather  back^^-ard  in  this  as  in  many  other  branches  of 
agriculture,  and  their  general  modes  of  process  and 
operation,  if  described  in  a  report  of  this  kind,  would 
serve  no  other  end  than  to  warn  others  from  following 
their  example,  instead  of  holding  out  a  model  for 
agricultural  practiqe. 

There  are  some   particulars,  however,  in  which  the 
fultivation  of  hemps  differ  from  that  of  flax.     Hemp 

may 
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may  be  repeated  several  successive  seasons  on  the  same 
soil  and  field,  provided  the  ground  be  well  mannred  ; 
but  flax  is  found  to  arnswer  very  ill  for  that  process. 
An  interval  of  five  or  six  years  ought  to  be  allowed 
the  latter  before  repetition,  and  if  sown  after  a  green 
pulverizing  crop  so  much  the  better.  Plax,  too,  re- 
quires  finer  land,  as  well,  as  still  more  complete  tihhj 
than  hemp. 

The  watering  of  flax  is  rather  more  difiScult  and  la- 
borious than  that  of  hemp.  The  latter  is  never,  or 
very  rarely  indeed,  annoyed  by  vermin  in  the  pool,  or 
pit,  even  should  part  of  the  crop  by  accident  float  on 
the  surface  of  the  water ;  but  flax  must  on  no  account 
be  exposed  to  that  danger.  Flax,  however,  possesses 
the  advantage  of  being  more  handy  and  manageable 
than  hemp,  owing  to  its  being,  so  much  shorter  and 
ipore  flexible,  as  well  as  smoother  to  the  touch. 

The  .cultivation  of  both  ought  to  be  carried  on  in 
districts  of  the  Hebrides  where  labourers  can  easily  be 
procured,  and  where  there  is  abundance  of  cheap  land 
of  a  deep,  moist,  moorish,  or  sandy  and  mixed  loamy 
quality.  Of  this  description  are  many  parts  of  Bute, 
Islay,  Lismore, .  Skye>  North  Uist,  and  Lewis,  which 
might  not  only  supply  their  owii  population  with  these 
valuable  articles,  but  also  exjport  them  to  the  opposite 
coasts  of  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  which  are  neither, 
in  point  of  climate  nor  of  soil,  so  well  calculated  as  the 
genera}  run  of  the  x^ebrides  for  the  cultivation  of  hemp 
and  flax. 

Beiore  concludmg  our  remarks  upon  this  species  of 
husbandry  and  manufacture,  it  will  be  proper  to  men- 
tion, that  we  have  ndt  ventured  rashly  to  recommend 

what 
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what  has*  not  stood  the  test  of  experiment  in  the  dis- 
trict of  which  the  report  is  here  attempted ;  nor  pre- 
8umed»  on  slight  grounds^  to  stand  up  as  the  advocates 
of  crops  which  have  not  hitherto  made  any  consider- 
able progress  in  the  best  managed  counties  of  Scot- 
land. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  remarks,  namely^ 
that  the  cultivation  of  hemp  and  flax  has  stood  the  test 
of  experiment  in  the  Hebrides,  the  proofs  already  ad- 
duced from  the  islands  of  Islay  and  of  Uist  are  a  toler* 
able  evidence.  Flax  has  been  a  staple  crop  in  Islay  for 
many  years  past  ^  and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
smaller  tenants  not  only  pay  most  of  their  rents  with, 
the  price  which  they  draw  for  their  flax,  but  also  sup- 
port themselves  and  their  families  in  decent  compe- 
tence upon  the  surplus.  Upwards  of  L,7000  per  an- 
num is  cleared  by  this  island  for  its  flax. 

In  CoUonsay,  the  women  and  girls,  who  in  former 
times  spent  their  winters  in  poverty  and  idleness,  now 
earn  about  L.2  each  in  flax>dressing,  spinning,  and 
weaving  at  an  average,  by  their  winter  work,  without 
interfering  with  their  avocations  during  the  rest  of  the 
year.  The  difference  which  the  successful  cultivation 
of  flax  has  lately  made  in  their  condition  and  appeat*- 
ancej  is  astonishing,  and  worth  a  himdred  arguments 
in  favour  of  prosecuting  Am  important  depanment  of 
agriculture  in  the  Western  Islands.  In  Skye,  the  Long 
Island,  Lismore,  and  Mull,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the 
smaller  isles,  the  natives  have,  for  a  considerable  time 
past,  bem  in  the  habit  of  sowing  as  much  lint-seed  as 
yielded  a  sufficiency  of  flax  for  their  own  family  con- 
sumption ^  but  they  went  no  farther.    The  various 

operationt 
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Operations  connected  with  it  were,  from  unskilful 
nagement,  so  loathsome,  and  their  crops  all  raised  fromi 
the  poor  seed,  miserably  won,  which  grew  from  time 
immemorial  on  their  own  lands,  perhaps  on  the  very- 
same  spot  successively,  were  so  unproductive  that  nor- 
thing but  necessity,  and,  we  may  add,  the  evident 
profit  which  resulted  from  raising  flax,  could  have  in- 
duced them  to  cultivate  it. 

We  must  protest  agnmst  drawing  any  arguments  un- 
favourable to  this  species  of  husbandry,  from  a  sup- 
•  posed  analogy  between  this  extensive  region  and  the 
improved  counties  of  Scotland  in  their  present  state. 
On  this  second  objection  to  the  extensive  culture  of 
hemp  and  flax  in  the  Hebrides,  namely,  that  these 
crops  are  carried  on  to  a  very  limited  extent,  or  have 
of  late  been  gradually  abandoned  *  altogether  in  the  Lo- 
thians,  i  erwickshire,  Fife,  and  the  most  skiifrdiy  cul- 
tivated districts  in  our  country,  as  well  as  in  most  parts 
of  England,  we  now  venture  a  few  plain  remarks. 

It  strikes  a  superficial  observer,  no  doubt,,  as  con- 
clusive against  any  practice  in  husbandry,  that  the  ex- 
perience and  the  personal  interest  of  the  best  frurmers 
in  the  kingdom  have  led  them  to  forsake  it ;  and  not 
only  to  forsake  it  as  a  crop  which  does  not  sufiiciently 
reward  the  cultivator  by  its  own  intrinsic  value,  but 
which  even  the  powerfcil  encouragement  afibrded  by 
government  bounties,  as  well  as  by  large  premiums 
from  liberal-minded  societies  and  public  bodies,  are  in- 
sufificient  to  induce  them  to  prosecute.  Now,  we  must, 
on  the  other  hand,  observe,  that  the  argument  is  here 
irrelevant,  because  the  basis  upon  which  it  is  founded 
is  fallacious.    Let  us,  for  a  moment,  assume  it  as  a  fact, 

that 
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that  flax  is  universally,  and  with  suflicient  propriety; 
banished  from  the  rich  and  well  managed  fields  of  a 
lowland  district,  for  instance,  the  county  of  Berwick- 
It  will  be  granted  that  the  farmer  there  has  very  good 
reasons  for  preferring  his  own  favourite  crops.  His 
land  is  rented  by  him  at  L.5  per  acre.  His  hinds  or 
married  servants,  (the  preferable  sort  of  labourers)  cost 
him  each  L.S2.  18s.  6d.  per  annum,  or  in  years  of  high 
prices  for  grain,  L.  40.  8s.  6d  *.  His  horses,  carts, 
ploughs,  harrows,  and  various  other  requisites  of  high- 
ly advanced  husbandry,  which  cost  immense  sums,  must 
not  remain  idle  for  an  hour  in  the  year  that  they  caA 
be  employed  advantageously  on  the  farm;  and  that 
they  can  be  at  all  seasons  and  in  all  weathers;  for  such 
constant  and  regular  occupation  is  reduced  to  a  regular 
and  nicely  digested  system.  But  the  various  operations 
required  by  the  crops  under  our  review  are  incon- 
sistent with  the  employment  afforded  to  the  capital  in 
economical  stock  just  mentioned,  and  with  the  high 
wages  paid  to  servants  in  Berwickshire,  as  well  as  with 
the  methodical  arrangements  of  com*raising,  and  cat* 
tie  and  sheep  feedmg  and  fattening,  which  are  carried 
on  so  admirably  in  that  county.  The  case  is  far  dif- 
ferent in  the  Hebrid^.  Land,  as  capable  of  producing 
a  good  lint  crop  as  that  of  Berwickshire,  (though  not  % 
wheat  crop,)  can  be  rented  at  5s.  instead  of  L.5  an 
acre :  A  hind  and  his  family  will,  instead  of  L.40.  8s* 
%iu  cost  no  more  than  L*  16  per  annun^  although  b- 

hour 


*  Vid.  Agricultqral  Rq)ort  of  Berwickshire/  by  Mr  Kerr, 
1809>  p.  415,  41b\ 
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bour  by  the  piece  is  as  high  as  any  where  in  Europe  i 
field  and  house  operations  of  husbandry  are  so  desul-- 
tory  and  irregular,  and  the  agricultural  stock  in  good 
order  for  effective  service  is  comparatively  so  trifling, 
that  little  loss  will  accrue  to  the  farm  from  the  defal- 
cation of  labour  which  the  flax,  and  hemp  husbandry- 
would  occasionally  create.  Add  to  these  very  decisive 
considerations,  the  circumstance  of  the  cheapness  of 
manure  in  the  Hebrides,  and  the  facility  of  grassing 
and  watering  the  crops  in  question,  and  it  will  not  ap- 
pear surprising  that  we  should  recommend  the  raising 
of  them  in  the  one  district,  as  well  as  the  discontinu- 
ance of  them  in  the  other. 

In  agriculture,  as  well  as  in  other  branches  of  hu- 
man industry,  there  are  stages  or  degrees  in  advance- 
ment, at  which  tribes  in  particular  situations  must  not 
only  arrive,  but  also  remain  for  some  time  nearly  sta- 
tionary, as  if  to  measure  and  reconnoitre  the  ground 
intended  for  their  future  exertions.  Did  they  rush  on 
at  once^  they  would  act  like  boys  attempting  to  navi- 
gate a  ship  of  the  line  instead  of  paddling  a  wherry,  or 
pretending,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  display  their  science 
in  the  workhouse  of  a  painter  or  a  sculptor.  But  these 
very  people,  however  deficient  in  systematic  energy 
at  present,  may  advance  gradually  with  honour  and 
success.  The  men,  and  especially  the  women  and 
children,  who  might  now  be  profitably  engaged  in 
the  Hebrides  in  the  husbandly  under  review,  cannot 
at  once  exhibit  the  productive  industry  of  their  more 
polished  countrymen  in  the  merse  of  Berwickshire; 
but  in  a  century  hence  they  may  advance  firom  stage 

to 
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to  Stage,  and  throogh  the  very  channel  here  recom* 
mended)  and  hj  means  of  the  wealth  derived  from 
this  husbandry,  proteaite  various  branches  of  agricul- 
ture now  unattemptedf  and  set  that  examine  for  useful 
miitation  to  their  fdlow-dtizensi  which  it  b  now 
wwn  interest  and  their  honour  to  adopt. 


U  CHAPTER 
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GRASS  LAND. 


SECTION  !• — MEADOWS. 

I 

I 

Those  lands  in  the  Hebrides  which  may  be  strictly 
denominated  meadows,  lie  near  the  sea  shore,  and  are 
overflown  by  high  spring-^ides,  or  they  are  liable  to 
be  inundated  by  the  adjoining  lakes,  rivers,  or  torrents. 
Their  extent  is  about  twenty-five  thousand  acres.  They 
never  undergo  aration,  or  indeed  any  species  of  cul- 
ture or  improvement.  AU  the  aid  which  they  receive 
from  art  consists  in  a  sort  of  partial  and  very  imperfect 
draining  in  spring  and  summer.  No  manure,  no  top- 
dressing,  weeding,  or  regular  irrigation  is  administer- 
ed ;  and  accordingly  these  meadows,  though  valuable 
on  account  of  the  extreme  scarcity  of  winter  proven- 
der in  the  district,  yield  not  half  the  quantity  of  hay 

or 
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or  pasture^  nor  any  thing  approaching  to  the  quality, 
which  skilful  noanagement  would  make  them  to  pro- 
duce.    The  general  average  of  hay  upon  them  b  about 
a  ton  and  a  quarter  per  Scots  acre*  or  nearly  160  stones 
of  17}  lbs.  per  stone,  and  thdt  of  very  coarse  quality, 
frequently  damaged  or  spoiled  in  harvesting,  and  rarely 
secured  in  the  stack  till  the  middle  or  end  of  October; 
The  lateness  of  hay  harvest,  in  consequence   of  this 
mismanagement  of  their  natural  meadows,  is  one  of 
the  greatest  disadvantages  under  which  the  Hebrides 
labour  ^  and  what  makes  it  the  more  serious  is,  that 
almost  the  whole  of  their  cut  grasses  are  drawn  from 
those  meadows.     When  it  happens  to  rain  violently  for 
some  days  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  when 
similar  weather  recurs  about  ,the  usual  time  of  mowing 
these  meadows,  the  whole  crop  b  totally  lost,  and  ex- 
treme distress  and  ruin  follow.     At  all  seasons  the  hay 
harvest  solicits  the  former's  care  at  the  same  time  with 
his  potatoes,  inclosures,  roads,  and  other  avocations 
which  usher  in  the  Hebridian  winter ;  and  the  natural 
consequence  is,  that  they  are  aU  wretchedly  performed, 
and  at  a  great  expence  of  time  and  labour.     All  thesd 
inconveniencies  might  be  avoided  by  good  manage- 
ment in  nine  instances  out  of  ten.     The  hay  which, 
by  reason  of  neglect,  is  thrown  back  to  the  middle  of 
October,  might  be  cut  d6wn»  nearly  ripe,  towards  the 
end  of  August,  and  before  the  oat  harxest  or  potatoe-- 
gathering  commences.    The  isles  generally  enjoy  fine 
weather  till  the  middle  of  September,  after  which  pe- 
riod, the  farmer  cannot  reckon  with  any  sort  of  secu- 
rity upon  24  successive  hours  of  dry  weather  till  the 
beginning  of  March.    This  description,  it  is  true,  does 
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not  apply  to  all  the  Hebrides  indiscrimihatdjy  some 
of  them  being  low,  and  usually  £ivoured  with  kmg 
tracts  of  mild  and  dry  weather  even  in  winter ;  but  k 
holds  strictly  true  of  the  greater  number  of  the  larger 
isles,  and  indeed  of  all  of  them  excepting  Bute>  Islay, 
arid  North  Uist.    ' 

It  is  well  known,  that  where  meadows  of  the  des- 
cription now  under  review  are  properly  water-fed,  they 
throw  up  a  greater  weight  of  herbage  than  any  other 
land  whatever ;  and  that  by  top-dressing  occasionally, 
and  drying  their  surface  of  stagna^it  water,  the  quality 
of  the  herbage  may  be  brought  to  as  great  perfectioii 
as  that  of  any  other  ground.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  in  his  report  of  Sussex  menticms, 
"  Meadffws  "which  formerhf  let  ai  Ss,  the  acre^  navoy 
after  xvcUeriugy  let  at  405.  and  are  valued  at  6Qs.^  We 
have  seen  improvements  to  a  similar  amount  prosecuted 
to  an  immense  extent  in  Dorsetshire  and  Wilts. 

The  rents  paid  for  meadows  in  the  Hebrides  can  in 
no  case  be  ascertained  with  precision.  In  some  dis- 
tricts they  are  very  considerable,  if.  taken  compara- 
tively with  the  rest  of  the  farm  j  but  in  others,  their 
management  is  so  miserably  bad,  that  it  were  peihaps 
too  high  to  estimate  them  at  2s.  per  acre  per  ann^iin- 
There  is  no  doubt  but  these  very  meadows  mig^t  be 
speedily  brought,  by  draining,  irrigation,  and  top-  i 
dressing,  to  fetch  ten  times  that  sum,  and,  over  and 
above,  to  afford  incalculable  benefit  and  accommoda- 
tion t«  their  possessors  and  proprietors. 

The  expence  of  mowing,  stalking,  and  harv^dng 
meadow  hay  is  greater  hi  the  Hebrides  than  in  any  part 
of  our  empire,  if  we  consider  the  sacrifice  of  other  ob- 
jects. 
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jectsy  of  time  ond  of  servant's  labour,  which  they  re- 
quire. On  compsaring  these  different  processes  on  the 
irarious  isles^  with  the  price  of  provisions  and  of  labour, 
we  could  not  estimate  the  harvesting  of  a  ton  of  mea- 
dow hay,  the  average  produce  of  an  English  acre,  at 
less  than  L.2,  which  is  one-third  of  its  value;  and  in 
l>ad  s^ons  at  In  2.  10s.  or  even  L.S  per  ton. 


«c^ 
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Thbse  constitute  a  most  important  part  of  Hebridi- 
an  rural  economy.  By  much  the  larger  portion  of  all 
the  isles  is. devoted  to  pasture,  ^and  will  long  remain  so. 
Lands  are  let  according  to  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  natural  grasses  in  three-fourths  of  those  isles^ 
without  paying  much  regard  to  other  considerations ; 
and  even  upon  the  bhnds  which  are  not  so  exdosive- 
'  ly  given  up  to  pasturage,  but  where  com,  kelp,  and  fish- 
eries occupy  a  share  of  the  public,  attention,  the  quan- 
tity of  land  in  natural  pastures  is  very  considerable. 
Exclusively  of  what  may  properly  be  called  wastes^  and 
of  which  we  shall  give  an  account  hereafter,  there  are 
in  the  Hebrides  of  the  denomination  under  our  imme- 
diate review^  about  200,000  acresj  which  are  either  in 

U  3  some 
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some  degree  inclosed^  or  at  least  a}q>n>pr!ated  by 
marches  to  particular  farms^  and  sometimes  (though 
rarely)  cropped  with  oats,  potatoes,  and  barley.  The 
part  so  cropped,  however,  is  so  inconsiderable  that  it 
does  not  deserve  the  name  of  arable  land,  nor  does  its 
management,  as  distinct  from  the  great  mass  of  pastures, 
merit  any  notice  in  this  report. 

The  pastures  of  the  Hebrides  may  be  divided  into 
two  great  classes,  viz.  the  high  and  the  low  :  the  form- 
er yields  herbage  all  the  year  round,  consisting  of  the 
hardier  plantsj  which  delight  in  pure  keen  air,  and  ai 
high  exposure:  the  latter  class  affords  little  or  no 
winter  food,  becatise  it  compreheiids  only  grasses,  which 
spring  up  and  decay  in  summer  and  autumn;  and 
which,  although  luxuriant  and  rich  during  that  period* 
disappear  almost  totally  in  winter  and  spring.  The 
great  art  of  the;  Hebridian  grazier  is  to  turn  both  these 
tor  the  best  account ;  but^  from  what  we  have  witnessed 
at  different  times  in  that  country,  this  art  seems  to  be 
very  imperfectly  understood,  and  still  more  imperfect- 
ly practised. 

The  pastures  in  question  yield  not  above  Is.  6d. 
per  acre  of  rent,  and  are  much  in  the  same  state  at 
present  as  they  were  in  the  earliest  times  of  which  we 
have  any  traditions.  This  is  the  more  to  be  re|;retted, 
because  the  natives  very  frequently  possess  the  means 
of  improving  their  pasture  lands  at  a  small  expaicei 
find  to  a  vast  amount.  The  value  of  20$.  of  sheil- 
sand,  sea-sleech,  marl,  or  sea-weeds,  per  acre,  once  in 
three  years,  would  raise  these  lands,  at  an  average,  to 
.  \)^  worth  5s.  per  acre  per  annum  of  rent.    This  has  in 
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fact  taken  place  in  most  parts  of  Ae  improved  He- 
brides^  to  which  we  have  so  frequently  alluded. 


I.  Mich  feeding  Land. 

It  is  a  common  mistake  to  believe  that  none  of  thi? 
description  occurs  in  the  Western  klands.     Most  of 
them,  on  the  contrary,  contain  as  rich  and  nourishing 
pasturage  as  any  district  in  the  kingdom  can  show ;  and 
although  the  proportion  of  their  geheral  extait,  com« 
prehended  under  this  denomination,  is  small,  yet  it  is 
still  so  considera})le  that,  if  properly  managed,  it  would 
amply  supply  the  natives  A^ith  £it  cattle,  and  admit  of 
some  thousand'  head  being  exported  to  our  maritime 
districts.     The  islands  of  Islay,  Lismore,  Tyree,  Uist, 
Lewis,  and  Skye,  possess  a  v^  extent  of  very  rich 
pasture,  not  above  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Of  their  fattening  properties  it  is  sufficient  evidence, 
that  from  the  beginning  of  June,  when  the  herbage 
becomes  plentiful,  till  the  latter  end  of  August,  t .  e. 
the  space  of  90  days,  b  sufficient  not  only  to  re-estab- 
lish the  health  and  strength  of  cattle  and  horses  which 
\xdA  been  brought  so  low  by  want  of  food  in  winter 
and  spring,  that  they  could  not  rise  from  the  ground 
without  assistance,  (a  thing  which  frequently  happens 
in  many  islands,)  but  to  fatten  sheep  and  cattle  for  the 
shambles,  and  to  give  horses  the  sleekness  and  plump- 
ness of  Stiffidk  punches. 

The  pasturage  in  question  is  composed  of  rye^grass, 
and  the  different  kinds  of  clovers,  red,  white,  and  yel- 

U  4  low. 
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low,  and  of  the  following  species  of  grassesi  as  wdJ.  9s 
some  others  of  less  note,  vi^. 

Anthoxanthum  odoratmn>  Un*  Vernal  grass. 

Alopecurus  pratensis,  Lin.  Fox-4!ail  grass. 

Agrostis  capillaris,  Ldn.  Fine  bent  grass. 

Foa  trivialis,  Lifu  Common  meadow  grass. 

Poa  pratensis,  Idn^  Great  meadow  grass. 

Foa  angustifolia>  Lin.  Narrow  leaved  dittos. 

Festuca  duriuscula,  Un.  Hard  fescue. 

Avena  flavescens,  Lin.  Yellow  oat-grass. 

Cynosurus  cristatus,  Lin.  Crested  dog  tail  grass. 

Holcus  lanatusi  Lin.  Soft  grass. 

Dactylis  glomerata,  JJn^^  Cock Vfoot  grass. 

Vicia  cracca,  Lin.  Tufted  vetch. 

Lathyrus  pratensis^  Lin.  Tellow  vetch* 

These  various  sorts  grow  in  piroftision  over  most  qf 
the  best  fields  near  the  sea  costs,  and  in  the  vallies  of 
the  Hebrides,  and  yield  a  rich  and  luxuriant  prospect 
from  the  fi^t  week  of  June  till  the  latter,  end  of  Sep^ 
tember.  They  are  not,  however,  without  their  alloj« 
Some  noxioys  and  poisonous  plants  grow  among  theniy 
which  often  visit  cattle  with  distempers  and  death.  Of 
these  plants,  the  most  common  and  pernicious  are  the 
following,  viz. 

Conium  maculatum,  Lin.  Hemlock. 

^Snanthe  crocata,  Un.  Hemlock  dropwort. 

Sium  aquaticum,  Lin.  Water  parsnip. 

Phellandrium  aquaticum,  Lin.  Water  hemlock. 

Cicuta 
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Cicnta  virosft»  Lifu  Long  leaved  poisonoos 

'  ditto. 

Ranunculus  sceleratusi  lAn.  Marsh  crowfoot. 

Taxus  v^icGata^  Un,  Yew. 

Of  these  pernicious  plants  the  hemlocks  and  marsh 
crowfoot,  both  fortunately,  very  easily  recognised  by  the 
general  run  of  Hebridians,  are  by  far  the  most  danger- 
ous.   They  are  found  sometimes  in  rich  land  near  old 
walls,  chnrch-yardsy  or  the  banks  of  running  streama 
issuing  from  mineral  springs,  and  ought  to  be  careful- 
ly extirpated  by  the  spade,  and  their  roots  burnt  where- 
ever  they  appear.     Many  of  the  horses  and  cattle,  sup- 
posed to  perish  in  consequence  of  other  diseases,  owe 
their  death  solely  to  the  deleterious  and  poisonous  ef- 
fects of  these  plants ;  and  young  children  are  some- 
times poisoned  by  the  common  hemlock,  which  they 
are  apt  to  mistake  for  the  wild  carrot,  dauctcs  carota 
lAtaueii  (sometimes  called  biriTs  nest  in  the  lowlands 
of  Scotland,)  to  which  its  top  and  roots  bear  some  re- 
semblance.    This  last  plant,  though  not  poisonous,  is 
disagreeable  to  all  quadrupeds,  and  oyght  td  be  exter- 
minated.    It  is  found  in  lands  which  are  naturaUy  bar^ 
ren,  or  have  been  rendered  so  by  a  succession  of  inju- 
diciously managed  white  crops. 

The  rich  feeding  land  of  the  Hebrides  ought,  where 
practicable,  to  be  inclosed ;  and  where  manures,  either 
alkaline  or  calcareous,  can  be  procured  at  an  easy  rate^ 
they  ought  to  receive  a  top^ressing  at  least  once  in 
three  years. .  In  depasturing  them,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  limit,  by  skiliul  and  attentive  herding,  the 
vange  of  the  herds  and  flocks  daily,  and  to  shift  die 
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anoDak  from  one  park  or  inclosurey  or  from  one  sab* 
division  of  the  pasture,  regularly  to  another.  This  will 
prevent  much  loss  of  herbage,  which  would  otherwise 
grow  wild>  run  into  seed,  and  be  lost  for  the  season,  36 
well  as  prove  beneficial  to  the  grazing  stock,  by  indul- 
ging thUem  with  a  frequent  change  of  clean  and  pleasant 
food.  . 

With  regard  to  stock,  renty  and  produce  in  meat  per 
90r€^  whether  of  land  devoted  to  rearing  cattle,  or  to 
the  dairy,  or  to  sheep  pasture  in  the  HelM*ide%  nothing 
at  all  approaching  to  certainty  can  be  hercf  stated  from 
experioient;  and  it  would  be  iinpertinent  to  tnnibie  the 
Board  with  mere  conjectural  calculations.  When  we 
come  to  treat  of  live  stock  in  a  future  chapter,  this  sub- 
ject will  be  resumed  at  greater  length,  and  in  the  only 
way  in  which  we  apprehend  any  benefit  can  result, 
from  discussing  it,  to  the  Western  Islands. 


II.  Laying  land  dow7i  to  grass, 

1.  Preparation. — ^The  great  thing  wanted  in  the  He- 
hrklian;  farmer's  method  of  laying  land  down  to  grass, 
is  attention  to  two  very  obvious  circumstances,  viz*-  i. 
That  exhausted  or  wet  land  cannot  produce  good  grass; 
and,  2.  That  the  best  sorts  of  grasses  wear  out,  and 
that  weeds  increase  precisely  in  proportion  to  the  im-> 
po  erishment  of  the  soil.  Insteading  of  adverting  to 
these  plain  facts,  the  Hebridian  too  often  thinks  that 
enough  is  done  for  his  grass  land,  if  it  be  allowed  to 
lie  lea,  or  without  any  sown  crop  of  potatoes  or  com  fo;*  a 
f^w  yeaiis,  after  having  been  reduced  to  a  perfect  captd 
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moriuuM  by  a  {M^evious  course  of  white  cropping*  He 
iB  astcmished  to  find  the  quality  and  quantity  of  his 
pasture  miserably  degenerating  and  diminiahingi  and  is 
teady  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  his  soil  and  climate  for 
what  in  truth  is  entirdy  iinp«t.ble  to  his  own  impro- 
videncey  stupidity^  or  mismanagement. 

The  abuse  here  alluded  to,  occurs  most  frequently 
on  some  of  t^e  best  islands,  both  in  respect  of  climate 
and  of  soil.  We  saw  many  thousand  acres  of  good 
land  in  that  state  in  the  Long  Island,  Tyree,  Arran, 
and  even  in  the  fertile  Lismore  \  and  could  not  help 
regretting  the  loss  thus  sustained  in  a  district  perhaps 
the  best  calculated  in  the  whole  of  Western  Scotland 
for  laying  down  land  to  grass  wich  immediate  profit, 
and  at  a  small  exp^nce. 

The  preparation  generally  requisite  is  obvious  and 
simple.  Let  the  land  be  annoyed  with  no'  water  that 
can  conveniently  be  carried  off  in  autumn  and  spring, 
and  let  it  be  laid  down  to  grass  while  yet  in  good 
heart  No  man  of  sense  will  think  of  taking  three 
successive  crops  of  barley  and  oats,  and,  finally,  one  of 
rye,  without  manurey  excepting  the  first  barley  crop, 
and  then  laying  that  field  down  to  grass.  No  land  can 
bear  such  treatment;  and  those  guilty  of  it  (a  numerous 
class  in  the  places  already  alluded  to)  deserve  to  have 
no  Christian  land  under  their  Turkish  managemezft. 

2.  Time  of  sowing, — The  time  of  sowing  such  aux- 
iliary grass  seeds  as  the  Hebridian  farmer  will  find  ad- 
visable to  mix  with  the  natural  grasses  of  his  pastures, 
is  from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  third  week  of  June. 
They  may  be  sown  eit^inr  along  with  oats,  barley,  and 

flax. 
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flazi  or  akme  on  the  light  and  sandy  soils  near  the  ses 
shore»  vhich  are  liable  to  sand  drift.    In  the  last  men- 
tionedy  they  need  only  be  slightly  harrowed  into  the 
nnploughed  surface*  and  then  rolled  over,  in  order  to 
consolidate  the  surface^  and  to  preserve  as  much  as  pos- 
sible the  surface  moisture  from  evaporation.    This  proi- 
cess  will  be  found  particularly  advisable  in  the  sandy 
di^cts  of  Islay,  Tyree«  Coll,  and  the  whole  of  the 
western  shoi«  of  the  Long  Island  from  Barray  to  the 
northern  extremity  of  Lewis.    The  seeds  of  the  grasses^ 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  as  constituting  the 
principal  part  of  Hebridian  herbage  in  the  rich  pas* 
tures,  are  those  which  ought  to  be  sown.    Many  others 
might,  no  doubt,  be  introduced  with -advantage  from 
other  countries ;  but  the  indigenous  tribes  are  so  nu- 
merous and  so  excellent,  that  the  natives  need  run  no 
risk  of  disappointments  by  attempting  grasses  new  to 
their  soil  and  atmosphere*     Of  the  last  mentioned, 
some  are  recommended  by  persons  of  character  and 
skill  in  the  warmest  terms,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  Irish 
fiorin  (or  more  properly  fiat'^m)  grass,  so  trumpeted  of 
late  in  various  publications )   but.  In  the  meantime^ 
abundance  of  the  native  Hebridian  grasses  may  be  pror 
cured  for  the  purpose  m  view,  with  very  little  expencj^ 
hy  means  of  due  diligence  and  attention*  • 


III.  Breaking  up  grass  land. 

There  are  circumstances  connected  with  the  climate 
of  the  western  coast  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  perhaps 
with  its  soil,  which  demand  a  different  mode  of  ma- 
nagement 
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nagemeot  in  this  respect  from  what  some  good  jadges 
of  English  a^cnlture  usually  recommend  *•  We  find 
that  grass  lands,  especially  the  lowest  lying  and  the 
richest)  become  in  the  west  of  Scotland  Jfoggy  or  mossy> 
and  after  six  or  seven  years  growth  of  that  substance^ 
carry  not  half  the  quantity  of  herbage  which  they 
yielded  during  the  three  or  four  first  years  after  being 
laid  down.  Nor  is  wetness  of  bottom  always  the  cause 
of  this  growth  of  moss.  It  is  probably  rather  the  e£> 
£ect  of  a  Inobt  atmosphere*  and  a  feeble  sun,  aided  per- 
haps by  a  mossy  tendency  in  the  generality  of  our  soils. 
We  know  no  cure  for  it  so  effectual,  or  so  profitable  at 
the  same  time,  as  that  of  breaking, up  the  land,  and 
taking  three  or  four  crops,  white  and  green,  in  rota- 
tion, and  then  laying  down  the  land  in  good  heart  and 
well  dressed  to  grass.  Top-dressing  with  calcareous, 
and  alkaline  manures  has  also  been  tried  and  with  some 
success,  but  nothing  short  of  skilful  tillage  and  crop* 
ping  for  a  few  years  has-been  found  a  complete  re- 
medy.  ^ 

The  crop  usually  first  taken  from  such  lands  in  the 
Hebrides  is  potatoes  or  barley.  It  is  more  judiciousy 
however,  to  take  one  of  oats,  as  is  uniformly  done  in 
the  best  cultivated  districts  of  the  lowlands  of  Scot- 
land. ^  After  oats,  a  green  crop,  either  potatoes  or 
turnips  manured,  will  answer,  and  after  these  barley 
with  grass  seeds  may  be  sown,  as  the  preparative  for 
ftiture  pasture. 

Although 


^  •  Vvi.  et  comp.  Mr  Arthur  Youngs  Address  to  the  BoarH 
•f  Agriculture,  31ay  26ih  1809,  p.  36,  37,  38. 
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Although  no  rents  are  given  for  permission  to  break 
up  grass  lands  in  the  L^ebrides^  and>  on  the  contrary, 
the  fiotners  have  full  liberty  to  crop  with  corn  all  the 
parts  of  their  farms  which  they  think  fit,  yet»  in  some 
cases,  we  apprehend,  that  a  judicious  landlord  ought  to 
insert  some  restrictions  upon  his  tenants  on  this  point 
im  their  leases.  There  is  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
devastation  occasioned  by  sand«drift  arises  from  break- 
ii^  up  grass  lands,  which  would  be  infinitely  mone 
safely,  and  far  more  profitably  used  under  grass  than 
under  com  crops ;  and  that  many  a  £irm  b  ruined,  and 
several. estates  greatly  injured  in  the  Hebrides  by  that 
practice.  With  this  exception  however  and  a  few  farms 
of  thin  soil  in  Mull  and  Skye,  Sec.  we  can  scarcely  men- 
tion any  other  description  of  grass-land,  in  those  exten-< 
stve  regions,  which  may  not  be  ameliorated  by  a  judi- 
cious rotation  of  culmiferous  and  leguminous  crops  after 
being  broken  up  from  pasturage  for  a  series  of  years. 
It  is  always  to  be  rem'embered,  however,  that  we  mean 
this  merely  of  land  in  the  lower  grounds,  and  on  which 
white  crops  will  probably  ripen,  not  of  such  land  as 
lies  too  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea  for  the  pur- 
poses of  aration,  or  of  rich  meadow  ground,  such  as 
occurs  in  many  parts  of  England,  and  of  whkh  the 
herbage  improves  with  age  both  in  quantity  and  quali- 
ty the  longer  it  is  kept  ley,  yielding  a  high  and  steady 
rent  to  the  proprietor,  a  regular  never-failing  resource 
in  pasturage  to  the  tenant,  and  consequently,  in  the 
most  liberal  interpretation  of  the  terms^  comfort,  ca- 
pital, and  power  to  the  country. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 


FLotiA  sometimes  gladdens,  Pomona  never  feasU 
those  isles.  A  few  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  indeed, 
possess  gardens  which  exhibit  some  of  the  common 
firuit  trees,  and  aH  the  common  garden  sttzffs  in  tolerable 
perfection;  and,  no  doubt,  much  may,  and  perhaps 
will,  be  done  hereafter  in  this  department  of  agricul- 
ture. We  found  however  very  little  worth  mentioning, 
excepting  in  Biite,  Islay,  Gigha,  CoUonsay,  Coll,  Mull, 
and  Skye.  In  the  two  fir^t  mentioned  islands,  the 
great  proprietors  have  gardens  nearly  equal  to  any  in 
the  adjacent  districts  of  the  Scottish  continent.  Gigha 
and  Collonsay,  however,  especially  the  Isf  ter,  which  is 
the  more  exposed  of  the  two  in  point  of  situation,  prove 
'  that  the  sea  air  is  perfectly  compatible  with  the  beauty 
and  health  of  trees,  and  with  the  utmost  degree  of 

fertility 
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fertilitf  in^pulse  and  vegetables  of  e7erj  desaipticm 
which  are  suited  to  our  Scottish  climate.  The  ble  of 
Skye,  lying  near  the  mainland,  and  being  in  itself  of 
great  extent «and  vast  variety  of  surface,  contains  a  con- 
siderable number  of  gardens;  and  some  of  them,  Espe- 
cially Lord  Macdonald's  at  Armadale  in  Sleat,  Colond 
Macdonald's  at  Lyndale,  Mr  Macleod's  at  Talisker,  &c 
are  pretty  well  furnished  with  fruit  trees  of  various 
kinds.  But,  upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
horticulture  has  made  very  little  progress  in  the  He- 
brides, and  that  no  portion  of  equal  extent  of  Great 
Britain,  containing  so  numerous  a  population,  is  so  des- 
titute of  gardens  and  orchards  as  those  isles. 

The  fruit  trees  which  we  found  to  thrive  best  are 
the  apple,  pear,  plumb>  cherry,  apricot,  and  gean  tree. 
This  last  b  of  the  same  species  with  the  cherry,  and 
produces  a  good  crop  in  almost  every  part  of  Scotland^ 
w}iere  it  can  be  saved  from  the  depredations  of  birds. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  much  should  be  done 
in  gardening  in  a  district  of  which  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  proprietors  are  non-resident,  nor  does  the 
climate  yield  any  particular  encouragement  to  thq^^ro- 
secution  of  that  delightful  art.  The  winds  are  too 
violent,  and  the  sun  too  shy  of  shewing  hb  hJ^  Un- 
til trees  and  other  sorts  of  shelter  become,  thereforei 
more  general^  the  gardens  and  orchards  of  the  He- 
brides will  probably  be  little  more  than  an  empty  name. 


CHAPTER 
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SECTION   t. 


When  Donald  Monro^  Dean  of  these  Isles,  travelled 
through  the  Hebrides  in  1540 — 9,  he  found  most  of 
thfcm  covered  with  wood.  They  appear  to  have  still  re- 
tained^ their  clothing  in  Buchanan's  timei  200  years  ago» 
and  to  have  gradually  been  stripped  of  it  from  that  period 
until  they  fell  into  their  present  state  of  almost  absolute 
nakedness,  h  is  in  vain  to  enlarge  upon  the  causes  of 
this  misfortune.    They  may  easily  be  traced  in  the  dis« 

• 

tnal  history  of  the  times.  One  exhilarating  remark^ 
however,  occurs  to  the  traveller  who  traverses  these 
bleak  and  woodless  recesses,  amidst  the  melancholy 
impressed  upon  him  by  comparing  their  present  aspect 
with  the  descriptions  which  be  reads  in  Buchanan  and 
Monro ;  namely^  that  where  trees  havelbrmerly  gcovm, 

X       '  they^ 
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they  will  grow  again  ;  and  that  any  regions  which  were 
once  sheltered  and  adorned  by  the  hand  of  nature,  may 
still  be  in  a  far  higher  degree  improved  and  embellished 
by  the  industry  of  man.  While  we  are  fully  sensible 
of  the  difficulties  which  the  first  attempts  to  raise  plan- 
tations will  infallibly  have  to  encounter,  we  are  at  the 
same  time  aware  of  some  advantages,  and  these,  too, 
far  from  inconsiderable,  which  the  Hebrides  possess  in 
a  degree  superior  to  any  other  portion  of  our  country. 
These  are,  among  others,  tke  following : 

1.  The  vast  extent  of  ground  fit  for  planting,  which 
is  at  present  of  little  use  to  the  proprietors  and  to 
the  nation,  but  might  be  turned  to  great  account 
to  both,  by  being  planted  with  timber  *. 


2. 


•  Trees  grow  better  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern 
coasts  of  Scotland^  and  we  accordingly  find  that  the  former 
is  of  the  two  by  far  the  best  wooded.  On  the  western  coasts 
'the  frosts  are  less  intense ;  the  prevailing  wrnds,  though  ge- 
nerally too  strong  and  often  pn^judicial  in  other  respects, 
bring  much  warm  moisture,  which  is  favourable  to  the 
growth  of  trees.  Mildews,  proceeding  usually  from  cold 
easterly  winds,  are  very  rafe ;  and  the  various  tribes  of  ver- 
min which  infest  all  the  eastern  provinces  of  Britain,  arc 
neither  so  numerous  nqr  so  pernicious  in  the  western.  Na- 
tural woods  are  therefore  found  on  the  western  coasts,  where* 
ever  the  land  is  inclosed,  to  spring  up  luxuriantly;  but  on 
the  eastern  they  arc  scarce,  dwarfish,  and  sickly. 
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2.  The  facility  of  inclosing  ground  for  plantations  to 

an  indefinite  extent  on  the  large  islands,  by  means 
of  the  salt  and  fresh  water  lochs,  rivers,  precipices, 
and  impassable  bogs  with  which  these  isles  abound. 

3.  The  high  price  and  great  value  of  trees  in  this  re- 

gion ',  the  first  in  consequence  of  the  total  want  of 
wood  at  present,  and  the  great  demand  for  that  ar- 
ticle by  a  rapidly  increasing  and  maritime  popula-  • 
tion ;  and  the  last,  or  the  value  of  timber,  singular- 
ly  enhanced  by  the  facility  of  transporting  it  from 
the  place  of  its  growth,  not  only  to  the  isles  them- 
selves in  all  directions,  but  also  to  every  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  This  last  circumstance  deserves 
particular  notice :  it  is  a  fact,  no  less  pleasing  than 
singular,  that  no  spot  in  the  Hebrides  fit  for  being 
judiciously  selected  for  the  purpose  in  view,  is  above 
two  English  miles  from  the  sea-^hore,  and  scarce- 
ly any  which  is  not  within  six  miles  of  a  good  har- 
bour. The  same  can  be  said  of  no  other  part  of 
Britain,  or  of  Europe,  e<|ual  to  them  in  extent. 

4*.  The  incalculable  benefit  which  a  region  so  exposed 
to  the  Western  Ocean  would  derive  from  the  shel- 
ter afiforded  by  woods,  and  the  vast  amelioration 
of  climate  and  soil  which  would  be  the  conse- 
quence. 

.'>.  The  rise  of  rents  to  proprietors,  which  would  speedi- 
ly follow  the  erection  of  good  farm-steadings, 
fences,  and  other  works  now  obstructed  by  the 
scarcity  of  timber  upon  all  their  estates. 

X9  €. 
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6.  The  obvious  £icilities  which  abundance  of  timber 
and  of  willows  for  barrel-hoops,  creeb,  and  other 
purposes,  would  yield  to  the  fisheries,  to  agriculture 
in  general,  and  to  the  kelp  manufacture. 

Whoever  impartially  considers  these  inducements^ 
which  everv  great  Hebridian  proprietor  has  in  a  more 
or  less  degree,  for  planting  trees  on  his  estate,  will  be 
astonished  at  the  little  influence  which  they  have  hi- 
therto manifested  on  their  conduct.  There  are  no 
more  than  5000  acres  under  woods  and  plantations  in 
all  the  Hebrides,  /.  e,  nearly  one  acre  out  of  SCO  of 
their  surface ;  and  did  we  exclude  Islay,  Mull,  Bute, 
and  two  districts  of  Skye,  we  would  find  scarcely  one 
acre  tof  wood  of  any  description  for  2000  of  their  nak- 
ed extent.  The  whole  Long  Island,  with  its  numer- 
ous and  populous  dependencies,  comprehending  alto- 
gether about  half  q  million  of  acres,  contains  not 
a  single  acre  of  wood  which  deserves  the  name  of 
either  copse  or  plantation. 

In  Islay,  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  prosecutes  his 
plantations  with  great  ipirit  and  success.  In  various 
parts  of  that  island  we  found  as  thriving  larches,  silver 
and  Scots  firs,  beech,  lime,  oak,  ash,  elm,  plane,  birch# 
and  willows  of  various  kinds,  as  well  as  the  native 
trees  of  all  the  isles,  aller,  roan-tree,  hazel,  &c.  as  any 
of  the  same  age  in  other  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  the 
effects  of  their  shelter  begin  already  to  be  sensibly  fek 
on  the  island.  The  ride  from  the  landing  place  at 
Portascaig  (where  some  very  beautiful  trees  cheer  the 
traveller's  sight)  to  the  village  of  fiovmore,  is  beauti- 
fully varied  by  young  and  thriving  plantations,  and 

contributes 
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contributes  to  prepare  the  mind  of  a  stranger  for  the'^ 
warm  praises  which  he  afterwards  receives  of  the  pro- 
prietor's taste,  liberalityi  and  judgment. 

Jn  Skyey  -Lord  Macdonald's  charming  Belvidae  of 
Armadale  ^^'(as  a  foreigner  of  exquisite  taste  very  just- 
ly calls  It,)  displays  as  vigorous  and  beautiful  trees,  botli 
forest  and  fhiit-bearing,  as  any  sppt  in  Scotland-  His 
Lordship  has  with  great  propriety  begun  to  plant  in 
other  parts  of  his  noble  property  in  Skye,  and  not  only 
on  lands  in  his  own  immediate  possession,  but  also  by 
suitable  encouraf  ement  to  some  of  the  most  respect'* 
able  and  judicious  of  his  tenets,  he  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
adding  greatly  to  the  value  and  the  beauty  pf  thaf 
island. 

In  the  island  of  Scalpay,  belonging  to  Lord  Mac4o- 
nald^s  district  of  Strath  there,  we  found  a  considerable 
quantity  of  thriving  natural  wood,  chiefly  consisting  of 
birch,  allcr,  hazel,  and  roan,  nigh  th^  ferrying  place, 
where  nothing  but  stuntfd  shrubs  was  to  be  seen  20 
or  SO  years  ago.  The  attention  paid  by  the  present 
tacksman,  Mr  Macdonald,  to  the  spot  in  question,  is 
evidently  the  cause  of  this  change,  and  ought  to  prompt 
Others  to  imitate  his  example. 

X  3  Mull, 


•  Dr  Walker  found  here  the  following  exotic  plants  and 
shrubs  in  1768,  in  gpod  condition,  and  wc  found  them  thriv- 
jng  40  years  afterwards,  in  1808,  in  the  same  placr,  viz. 
Plaianus  orienialuj  Lin.  The  oriental  plane. — Cieditsia  tria- 
canthus^  L.  Thn^  thomed  acacia. — Cercis  $Uiquaitntm^  L. 
Judas  tree, — Rhamnus  jjaliitrvt,  L. — Tawafix  Gallica.  L. 
French  tamarisk,  &c.    . 
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Mull,  being  well  sheltered  from  the  Atlantic^  espe- 
cially on  its  eastern  and  north-eastern  coasts,  has, 
in  spite  of  neglect,  still  preserved  several  spots  of  va- 
luable wood.  That  island  can  afford  room,  without 
any  material  loss  of  grazing,  and  with  none  of  tillage, 
for  40,000  acres  of  planting,  a  quantity  which,  in  40 
years  hence,  at  the  lowest  computation,  would  amount 
to  triple  the  value  of  the  fee-simple  of  the  island. 

Mentioning  the  few.  islands  in  which  we  found  wood, 
we  have  particular  pleasure  in  classing  Collonsay  among 
the  number  ^  both  because  it  is  an  agreeable  task  to 
record  the  performances  of  skill  and  industry,  and  be- 
cause' the  raising  of  wood  on  so  exposed  and  small  an 
island,  is  a  proof  that  neither  the  storms  nor  the  sea 
spray  of  the  Atlantic  are  insuperable  obstacles  to  woods 
and  plantations  in  the  Hebrides  *.  Trees  of  different 
ages,  from  that  of  3  to  70  years,  were  here  shown  us 
this  season,  and,  in  general,  they  appeared  to  be  thriv- 
ing and  healthy.  Some  very  iSne  ash  trees,  upwards  of 
50  feet  high,  and  of  proportionable  diameters,  stand 
near  Mr  MacneilFs  house,  and  the  young  planes,  larches, 
and  willows  are  very  promising  and  beautiful. 

We  might  name  some  farmers  also  who  have  lately 
planted  trees  in  tl^  Hebrides,  and  whose  labours  pro- 

msie 


♦  «Cha  n'f his Coill6  gu  brith  s'an  diithich  sec,"  i.e. 
"  Wood  will  never  thrive  till  the  day  of  judgment  in  this 
district,**  is  the  common  expression  and  belief  of  the  loWcr^ 

I 

classes  in  the  Hebrides;  and  sorry  were  we  to  find  the  same 
opinion  rashly  taken  up  by  many  of  the  higher  ranks,  aud 
totally  controlling  their  practice. 
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wise  to  be  crowned  with  success,  but  the  instances 
v^hich  have  now  been  given  are  stated  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  showing  that  woods  and  plantations  might 
be  carried  on  there  with  every  prospect  of  advantage 
than  as  proofs  of  eminent  proficiency  in  this  branch  of 
agriculture. 


SECTION  II. 


As  there  is  no  regular  system  of  managing  copse 
woods  of  any  description  in  these  isles,  we  need  not 
dwell  upon  the  1st  and  2d  sections  of  this  chapter,  and 
therefore  proceed  to  the  Sd  section,  premising,  how- 
ever, as  we  have  frequent  reason  to  do,  that  all  the  ob- 
servations which  shall  be  made,  are  calculated  rather 
for  the  advantage  of  the  district  to  which  they  refer 
than  for  communicating  to  the  Honourable  Board  new 
or  useful  information  upon  this  verj.  essential  depart- 
ment of  rural  economy. 


X  4  SECT. 


I 
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SECTION  III. — PLANTATIONS, 

1.  Sort  qftrees.'^Ir  is  rational  to  suppose  that  the 
sorts  of  trees  most  likely  to  thrive  in  pvcry  soil  and 
climate  by  cultivation,  ar^  those  which  are  found  grow- 
ing spontaneously  in  the  country^  or  of  which  some 
traces  or  remains  are  discovered  to  be  incorporated  with 
the  s<)iL  In  the  isle  of  Skye  and  district  of  Sleat,  Lord 
Macdonald  has  a  natural  wood  of  considerable  extenti 
(near  the  ri^ins  of  the  Castle  of  Dunscsuch,  celebrated  in 
Ossian's  Poems  as  the  residence  of  the  heroic  Cuchullin,} 
in  which  we  foundthefoUowingspecies  of  trees,  apparent- 
ly  in  good  health,  and  evidently  agreeing  with  their  situa* 
tion,  viz.  oak,  ash,  alder,  birch,  holly,  roan,  hazel,  and 
gray  willow.  In  North  Uist,  on  the  same  nobleman's 
estate,  we  found  ^me  dwarfish  alders  or  allers,  oaks, 

'  birch,  and  monntain  ash,  and  the  mouldering  remains 
of  most  of  these  trees,  (of  much  greater  dimensions 

•  than  any  to  be  bow  seen  on  the  surface,)  buried  several 
feet  deep  in  the  mosses  or  peat-bogs  near  Loch-Maddy. 
There  is  little  riason  to  doubt  that,  by  good  manage- 
ment, these  different  kinds  of  trees  might  be  raised  on 
these  islands  with  success,  and  that  they  are  of  all 
others  the  best  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate.  The 
soil  is  partly  composed  of  their  remains,  and  such  b 

lyell  known  to  be  the  fittest  fQr  bringing  plantations  to 

•  ... 

their  btst  growth.  w 

In  Hebridian  plantations  we  have  found  the  follow^ 
iog  sorts  the  most  tbrivinjr,  viz.  tlie  oak-— asb— elm — 

beech 


V 
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{)eech — plaiie-*chesnut — walnnt — horse-chesnut— Ikn^ 
—maple— :-Scotch-fir — larch— -spruce*fir — silver-fit-^- 
b^am-fir — pinaster — birch — ^black*popular-^abele-f- 
aspen  (celtic^  crithinnj  i.  e.  tremiUng  tree^) — alder- 
roan,  or  mountain  ash-r— wiUow-*-labumum — -yew.— 
These  25  sorts  may  be  found  in  the  Hebrides,  but  in 
no  considerable  quantities  even  in  the  best  isles.     One 
essential  difference  between  the  various  sorts  of  them 
must  be  attoided  to  with  care,  t.  e.  the  property  of 
ttdingy  or  growing  from  the  roots  after  being  cut 
down,  peculiar  to  some  of  them,  and  which  makes 
them  in  most  situations  much  morf?^  valuably  than  those 
which  do  not  stole. 

The  trees  which  stole  are. 


Oak, 

Plane, 

Alder, 

Ah, 

Mat)le, 

Abele, 

Elm 

Birch, 

Aspenf 

Chssnut, 

lime. 

■  Roan« 

♦ 

Tew, 

The  trees  wUch  do  not  stole,  or  grow  vigorously  aftiy 

cutting,         * 
Beech,  Balsam-fir,  Black-popular, 

Scotch-fir,      Pinaster,  Walnut, 

Spruce-fir,      Larch,  Laburnum, 

Silver-fir,        Horse-chesnut,       White  Willow. 

The  following  may  be  selected  and  planted  wit^ 
great  advaaittge  in  the  situations  which  we  shall  now 
'  describe*  f 

4 
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.  Oaif  the  king  of  the  forest,  must  have  a  deep  soil^ 
and  will  not  thrive  without  its  roots  having  access  to 
moisture*     It  may  be  planted  near  stagnant  pools;  and 
IS  found  naturally  to  thrive  in  spots  much  overgrown 
with  fern*    The  best  way  for  the  propagation  of  this 
excellent  timber  in  the  Hebrides,  will  be  to  raise  oaks 
from  the  acorns,  or,  at  all  events,  to  transplant  the  tree 
very  young  firom  the  nursery  into  the  ground  destined 
ibr  it.     It  should  not  be  older  than  two  years,  and 
ought  to  be  sheltered  by  coarse  wood,  such  as  fir  or 
larch,  or  by  copse  wood. 

.^.— This  tree,  perhaps  the  most  useful  of  aU  for 
agricultural  purposes,  grows  pretty  fast,  and  spreads  its 
branches  widely,  so  that  it  may  be  called  a  topheavy 
tree.  It  accordingly  requires  shelter,  and  grovs  most 
vigorously  in  gravelly  stony  ground,  on  the  ^anks  of 
running  streams ;  and  provided  it  be  protected  from 
Ae  storms,  can  indure  any  degree  of  cold  w^hout  in- 
jury. 

».  JS/m.— This  tree  has  one  strong  claim  to  the  Hebri- 
dian's  attention;  it  grows  in  moist  land,  delights  in 
moisture,  in  deep  ground  full  of  rushes,  sprets,  and 
fern ;  and,  in  short,  demands  precisely  the  soil  and  cli- 
mate of  which  the  Hebrides  h^ve  a  superabundant  sup- 
ply. It  is,  however,  also  top-heavy,  like  the  ashj  and 
requires  shelter  against  the  Atlantic  storms. 

Beech. — ^It  b  generally  imagined  that  beech  can 
withstand  the  effects  of  sea-spray  and  sea  ar  in  Scot- 
land better  than  any  other  species  of  forest  timber.    It 
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does  not|  however,  in  the  Hebrides^  give  any  indica- 
tions of  that  precious  property.  On  the  contrary,'  we 
have  found  this  tree,  generally  speaking,  so  poor,  that 
we  cannot  strongly  recommend  its  cultivation.  In  the 
Danish  isles  and  on  the  coasts  of  Pomerania  and  Prus- 
sia, we  have  indeed  admired  the  size  and  beauty  of 
beech  woods,  which  grew  luxuriantly  to  the  water 
edge  'f  but  though' we  cannot  account  for  the  fact,  it 
is  unquestionable  that  every  attempt  to  rear  this  tree 
hitherto  made  in  the  Hebrides,  excepting  in  Bute  and 
Islay,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  unsuccessful.  Re- 
taining the  leaf  for  almost  the  whole  year  is  a  good 
quality  of  beech,  and  ought,  if  other  properties  corres- 
pond, to  induce  Hebridians  to  use  every  means  for 
availing  themselves  of  it  as  shelter  to  their  lands. 

P/an^/— The  wood  of  this  tree  is  not  so  very  valua- 
ble  as  sone  others  which  thrive  in  the  Hebrides,  but 
it  has  the  nvaluable  advantage  of  bufFetting  the  storms 
better  than  any  other  species  of  luutf  wood.  It  onght 
therefore  to  be  placed  in  the  advanced  guard,  and  on 
the  outpost  piquets  of  our  sylvan  host  in  its  perpetual 
conflict  with  the  Atlantic  tempests.  It  thrives  well  in 
CoUonsay  and  Islay,  and  promises  to  do  the  same  in 
different  part$  of  Mull  and  of  Skye. 

Horse^hesnut.^^Th\s  b  a  hardy  plant,  and  thrives 
well  in  dry,  sandy,  and  gravelly  soil,  even  though  much 
exposed  to  the  winds.  It  promises  well  in  Islay  and 
Skye,  and  is  found  in  excellept  condition  in  MuIL 

Scolch^fir 


^       ^ 


i 

/ 
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Scafch'^n'r-^Tbh  most  accommodating  inmate  of 
\poQr  naked  Caledoniai  will  not  disdain  the  poorest  sta« 
tion  firom  the  sea  level  to  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  it, 
nor  a  stance  on  any  soil  however  wretched,  which  is 
tolerably  dry  and  open.  Wherever  heather  grows,  the 
Scotch-fir  will  also  grow, — and  that  is  saying  eiio'igh 
to  a  Scotchman  a$  an  inducement  to  plant  this  tree* 

Larch, — ^Wehave  found  this  tree  in  equal  perfection 
in  every  soil,  exposure,  and  climate  firom  the  banks  of  the 
HeUespont  *  and  the  groves  of  Lusitanis^  to  the  inhos- 
pitable cUflfs  of  Lofod^f  and  lliurso  Castle  f,  of  Very 
opposite  charact^.  An  Alpine  plant,  its  natural  situ- 
ation is  mountainous  and  cold.  It  grows  rapidlfi  and 
to  a  Iqrge  size,  overtopping  every  tree  in  its  ricinity, 
sheltering  them  indeed  from  foreign  foes;  hit,  like 
other  powerful  protectors,  frequently  crushingf  them  by 
his  own  armS)  and  overwhelming  them  by  bs  weight. 
*  The  larch  grows  well  in  the  rubbish  of  momtains,  the 
clefts  of  rocks,  and  on  the  steep  banks  if  rivers  or 
lakes.  In  Switzerland  it  grow  on  mou^ains  to  the 
height  of  four  thousand  feet  above  the  le'el  of  the  Me* 
diterran^an ;  but  in  this  island,  and  in  Ireland,  we  find 
it  no  where  thrive  at  a  height  of  two  thousand  fe^ 
above  the  sea  mark.  It  gf  ows  in  deep  moss  better  than 
even  the  Scotch-fir^  \nd  is  likely  to  be  most  extensive- 

ly 


•  It  is  the  ^«i^f{  of  llcmi^r. 


f  The  seat  in  Caithness  (the  notthemiost  extremity  of  the 
British  island,)  of  the  President  of  the  Boarj  of  Agric\ilr\!iv\ 
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^T  ^nd  DTofitably  cultivated  over  the  whole  of  our  em-  ' 
pirc.    The  lu^  ,_^,^  pj^^^  -^  Scotland  was  carried 
by  the  Duke  of  AthoU  uw^    ^^  ,    .^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^ 
planted  by  him  near  the  cathedral  of  JJuiim«.«     ti^mnm 
trees  of  this  species,  in  that  place,  measured  in  1808 
ninety^eight  feet  in  height,  alid  10^  in  circumference 
eight  feet  above  the  ground.     When  it  arrives  at  a 
proper  age,  t.  e.  50  or  60  years,  the  larch  is  a  very  use- 
ful sort  of  timber,  resists  fire,  and,  if  kept  dry,  will 
last  undecayed  for  ages.     About  4000*  plants  may  be 
placed  in  one  Scotch  acre  of  land ;  but  of  these  only 
700  or  800  can  attain  a  considerable  growth,  the  rest 
being  gradually  cut  down  to  afford  proper  room  for 
them. 

Spmce^r. — ^A  great  advantage  of  the  spruce-fir  is, 
that  it  requires  a  very  moist  spouty  situation,  and  that 
it  is  not  top-heavy,  so  as  to  be  violently  agitated  by  the 
winds. 

Bakam^r. — Any  soil,  however  coarse  and  boggy» 
provided  it  be  deep  and  not  too  high  above^  the  sea 
level,  will  answer  for  this  plant.  It  grows  quick,  and 
deserves  being  more  generally  cultivated  than  we  find 
it  at  present  in  thb  country. 

- '  Pinaster. 


*  A  Scotch  acre  contains  about  55,000  square  feet,  and 
consequently  affonis  nearly  14  feet,  or  about  3  feet  9  inches 
square  to  each  plant.  This  is  room  enough  during  4  or  5 
years ;  but  after  the  plantation  attains  the  age  of  20  or  25 
years,  7  or  800  is  the  utmost  that  can  be  accommodated, 
iiupposing  every  ouc  to  thrive.  ^ 
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Pinaster. — Ho  plant  can  be  more  serviceable  tbai» 

this,  in  a  district  so  liable  to  suffer  from  J^^g  sands 

r  ^i.     ri  U-:  «-^     I^  thrives  in  the  very 
as  are  many  of  the  H^^*^  ^ 

d  •  t  ritrJ^-  -"^  ^^^  ^^  ^^*  shore,  provided  it  be 
somewhat  sheltered  from  the  violence  of  the  wind. 
The  great  objection  to  the  planting  of  it  is  the  badness, 
of  the  wood,  it  being  unquestionably  the  worst  of  all 
the  fir  tribe. 

JBirch* — An  Alpine  tree, — ^the  birch  grows  on  more 
devated  and  in  more  exposed  situations  than  any  cf 
our  native  trees,  the  common  £r  perhaps  exceed.  It 
is  found  on  almost  all  the  isles,  and  therefore  ought  to 
be  planted  in  abundance  as  a  species  of  wood  natural 
to  our  soil  and  climate. 

Abele. — ^This,  although  not  a  valuable  kind  o/  wood 
for  agricultural  implements,  may  become  extensively 
useful  in  the  Hebrides ;  for  it  thrives  in  deep  mosses 
as  well  as  on  dry  and  blowing  sands*  It  must  be  plant- 
ed deep. 

Aspen, — Being  indigenous  in  all  the  larger  isles,  this 
tree  will  thrive  on  any  moist  soil  in  them,  and  it  re- 
sists the  sea-spray  and  bears  the  sea  air  as  well  as  any 
plant  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

Alder  or  AUer. — ^This  tree  is  also  indigenous,  and 
grows  in  the  wettest  mosses^  and  at  any  height  from 
the  sea  level  to  that  of  a  thousand  feet  above  it.  Its 
wood  is  not  valuable  any  where  else ;  but  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  wood  is  so  precious  in  the  Western  Isles, 

that 
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that  eTen  the  aller  ought  to  be  carefully  propagated. 

It  might  be  tried  on  sleechy  ground  near  high  flood 

mark,  ^^  qu  marshy  soils,  where  nothing  else  can  be 
raised  with  advdtt^^^^ 


fVtlUno. — ^The  various  species  of  >rww,^^  ^^^  ^jj 
the  attwition  which  the  Hebridian  agricultutv.,  r 

ford  to  pay  to  them ;  and  it  is  astonishing  that  a  plant 
so  very  useful  for  making  creels,  baskets,  hoops  for 
casks  and  barrels,  &c.  and  for  innumerable  purposes 
equally  obvious  and  necessary  in  this  country,  has  hi* 
therto  been  so  deplorably  neglected.  Mr  Campbell  of 
Shawfield  and  Lord  Macdonald  have,  however,  com- 
menced the  planting  of  willows,  and  will  very  probab- 
ly carry  it  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  willow  grows 
well  in  wet  ground  of  every  description,  excepting  stiff 
clay.  It  thrives  on  moist  sands,  and  even  among  blato^ 
ing  sandty  and  wherever  seaF-bent  is  met  with.  An  acre 
may  contain  10,000  plants.  Scarcely  any  vegetable 
can  vie  in  point  of  profitableness  with  the  willow  on 
moist  land.  It  ;nay  be  planted  with  great  advantage  in 
the  corners  of  potatoe  fields,  which  have  been  culti- 
vated in  the  lazy-bed  way«  The  willow-cuttings,  about 
18  inches  long,  should  be  planted  to  the  depth  of  13 
or  14  inches,  (leaving  only  three  or  four  eyes  or 
sprout-hoUows  above  ground,)  at  the  distance  of  three 
feet  from  each  other  in  the  drills,  and  nearly  two  feet 
in  the  rows.  They  may  incline  a  little  towards  the 
west  or  south-west.  In  three  years  they  are  ready  for 
use}  and  an  acre  often  seUs  at  L.28  or  L.SO  Sterling, 
The  price  of  hoop  willows  in  1809,  at  Leith,  was  from 
40s.  to  45s.  per  thousand  sticks.     'Jhe  length  fit  for  a 

common 
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common  herring  barrel,  containing  S2  gallons,  is  7f 
feet,  that  for  a  hogshead  from   10  feet  to  10  feet  4f 
inches.    Vast  quantities  are  imported  from  ^f^^°<*f^ 
although  there  b  a  duty  of  15s.'  v^  ^ou»nd  paid  by 

them.  One  thrivW  *—  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^^  ^^  ^^  *^^>^ 
shoots  or  9^*^'  ^^  ^^^  increase  for  several  years  in 
numb*^     ihe  intervals  of  cutting  are  three  years* 

Bjoan  or  HanDan^  sometimes  improperly  <^alled  moan« 
tain  ash. — This  tree  is  a  native  of  the  Hebrides.  On 
the  little  island  of  Wia,  near  Benbicula,  on  Mr  Mao- 
dooald  of  Qanranald's  estate  in  the  Lcn^  blandy  we 
found  this  tree  more  vigorous  and  flourishing  than  any 
plant  in  that  large  division  of  the  Hebrides.  Ill  liewis 
and  North  Uist  we  also  found  it,  though  much  neg" 
lected  and  exposed  to  the  depreciations  of  shefrp  and 
cattle,  more  like  what  one  would  call  a  tree,  tkan  any 
other  species  of  plant.  It  grows  in  the  stomdest  and 
highest  situations,  in  the  jutting  precipices  above  lakes 
and  rivers,  and  even  the  ocean  itself,  and  nuy  certain- 
ly be  raised  by  due  attention  on  all  the  larger  Hebridesi 
and  the  opposite  Scottish  coasts. 

Laburnum. — ^This  is  a  hardy  plailt,  ind  thrives  in 
wet  moorish  soil,  in  spite  of  cold  and  storms. 

Such  are  the  trees  which  best  suit  the  soil  and  cli-  . 
mate  of  the  Western  Isles  ;  and  although  they  are  not 
found  alt  to  answer  on  the  same  island  or  estate,  yet, 
generally  speaking,  they  may  be  cultivated^  to  advax^ 
lage  on  most  of  the  more  extensive  Hebrides^ 

Tht 
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The  manner  of  dressing  the  grouad  for  them  and 
planting  them,  is  understood  by  every  gardeneir  of  ex- 
perience }  but  would  be  too  tedious  to  insert  in  this 
report.  Every  proprietor,  who  intends  planting,  ought 
to  engage  a  professional  workman  and  two  able-bodied 
labourers  for  a  whole  season,  as  well  as  give  young 
plants,  or  seeds,  to  hb  tenants,  with  suitable  directions 
how  to  manage  them.  Such  proprietors  would  find 
their  advantage  in  encouraging  their  dependants  to 
plant  forest  trees  round  their  stack  yards  and  gardens; 
and  in  allowing  them  a  proportion  of  the  value  of  such 
trees  in  the  event  of  their  removal  at  the  expiry  of 
their  leases,  or  even  permitting  them  to  use  at  plea- 
sure a  stipulated  share  of  all  trees  planted  and  reared 
by  themselves,  which  should  attain  a  determinate  age 
and  size.  The  number  and  quality  of  such  trees  on 
every  farm  might  be  engrossed  in  the  factor^s  book$, 
along  with  the  rent,  &c.  of  the  lands,  as  is  done  in 
Holstein,  and  in  several  parts  of  Germany  and  France. 

2.  £rp^nfe.— No  average  can  be  fixed  with  preci* 
sion  for  the  expences  of  planting  in  these  isles.  The 
larger  the  plantation  is,  the  smaller  is  the  expence  of 
inclosing,  which  b  by  much  the  most  serious  part  of 
the  whole  process,  and  of  which  we  have  given  some 
account  in  Chapter  vi.  The  expence  attending  the 
plants  and  the  labour  of  planting  is  various,  according 
to  situation  and  other  circumstances,  and  amounts  to 
from  208.  to  40s  per  acre.  In  some  cases  we  found  it 
so  low  as  1 5s.  but  this  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
nurseries,  and  iii  a  district  peculiarly  fiivourable  for 
prosecuting  this  improvement. 

T  3, 
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8.  Management. — ^Lord  Macdonald's  and  Mr  Canq^ 
bell  of  Shawfield's  plantations,  as  well  as  a  few  in  the 
isle  of  Mull  and  in  Ulva,  are  managed  with  connder— 
able  attention  and  skill.     The  first  mentioned  has 
nurseries  at  Fortree^  in  Trottemish  in  Skye,  and  also 
at  Armadale  in  Sleat,  which  will  turn  out  of  vast  ser* 
vice  to  his  own  estate,  and  probably,  in  the  course  of 
time,  to  the  adjoining  islands*.   Mr  Campbell  of  Shavr- 
field  plants  many  thousand  treds  annually,  and  may 
lire  to  see  Islay  assume  an  appearance  very  different 
indeed  from  that  of  the  general  nakedness  which  has 
for  a  century  past  disgraced  it,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  isles.      He  reserves,   for  his  own  disposal,  such 
spots  for  plantations,  on  the  farms  which  he  lets,  as  he 
thinks  fittest  for  the  growth  of  timber;  incloses  them 

with 


*  Pruning  and  cutting  down  trees  ought  to  be  performed 
^ith  great  caution,  and  particular  attention  to  their  oaturai 
properties.     Such  as  need  pruning  ought  to  undergo  that 
operation  a  little  before  the  foimation  of  the  leaf,  or  as  soo^ 
after  the  cold  of  spring  as  possible.     All  trees,  ^aithout  ex. 
ception,  ought  to  be  cut  down  or  felled  soon  after  tlic  fall- 
ing of  the  leaf,  and  before  the  sap  gits  into  motion  and  cir- 
culation for  the  growth  of  the  enduing  season.     This  will 
make  a  considerable  difference  in  point  of  time,  between  the 
early  trees,  such  as  the  plane,  biich,  lime,  poplars,  &c.  and 
those  which  are  later  in  forming  and  in  casting  the  leaf,  as 
the  oak,  ash,  beech,  &c.  and  it  has  great  influence  upon  the 
solidity,  durability,  and  value  of  the  timber.    As  sooa  as 
the  tree  is  felled,  the  bark  ought  to  be  stript  off,  to  prevent 
budding  and  consequently  a  tendency  to  rottenness  and  pu«  , 
trefaction. 
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with  stone  fences,  sufficient  to  protect  them  from  cattle 
and  horses,  and  then  plants  them'  at  the  rate  of  two  or 
three  thousand  plants  to  each  acre,  with  various  sorts 
of  trees,  and  makes  the  tenant  answerable  for  the  safe- 
ty of  such  plants.  He  himself,  his  factor,  and  garden- 
ers, occasionally  visit  these  inclosures,  and  provide  for 
whatever  may  tend  to  their  prosperity.  As  they,  as 
well  as  all  the^other  plantations  in  the  Hebrides,  still 
are,  properly  speaking,  in  their  infancy,  nothing  fur- 
ther need  be  said  here  of  their  management.  It  will 
of  course  be  an  interest;ing  subject  twenty  years  hence, 
to  explore  these  commencements  of  Hebridian  planta- 
tions, and  to  study  the  different  methods  which  have 
proved  most  effectual  for  promoting  them ;  but  to  rea- 
son upon  them  from  what  has  hitherto  appeared,  wouMi 
be  rash  and  premature. 

4.  Profit, — Some  ash  trees  were,  about  30  yeai*s 
ago,  sold  at  Armadale,  in  Sleat,  by  the  late  Lord.  Mac- 
donald,  to  millers  and  others,  at  the  rate  of  L.  \  10s. 
and  L.  5  Sterling  a-piece ;  and  these  trees,  from  the 
progressive  rise  in  the  price  of  timber  of  late  years, 
would  very  jMt)bably  now  fetch  double  or  perhaps  tri- 
pie  that  sum.  They  grow  to  the  number  of  from  1 20 
to  180  upon  the  acre ;  and  consequently  amo  ^nted  to 
the  value  of  from  L.450  to  L.600,  on  land  similar  to 
such  as  was  never  let  in  Skye  at  a  higher  rate  than  from 
8s.  to  10s.  per  acre  yearly  *.    Supposing  the  acre,  then, 

Y  2  u      on 


•  No  land  has  ever  bi»en  hitherto  rented  at  a  certain  hum 
/irr  ttrt  in  Skye,  but  every  person  acquainted  with  that 
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on  which  these  trees  grew,  had  been  let  in  1778,  whea 
the  trees  were  sold,  at  10s.  the  rent  paid  in  1809  would 
have  amounted  to  L.15.  10s. — and  granting  that  the 
rents  had  doubled  in  twenty  years,  and  half  doubled  in 
the  succeeding  years,  the  in-cumulo  would  make  only 
luAi.  10s. — Or,  further,  supposing  that  the  acre  in 
question  had  been  sold  at  40  years  purchase,  (a  high 
price  for  land  even  in  Skye,)  the  cost  of  the  fee  simple 
would  have  been  L.20!  !  What  a  difference  does  this 
shew  on  one  aa-e  of  land,  and  how  immensely  would 
the  'advantage  of  planting  be  enhanced  in  apparent  as 
well  08  in  real  calculation,  if,  instead  of  one  acre  of 
land  in  Sleat,  we  suppose  Lord  Macdonald's  ancestors 
had,  a  century  ago,  inclosed  and  planted  five  thousand, 
as  they  might  very  easily  have  done  ?  Such  indosure 
would  now  be  worth  from  five  to  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  or  nearly  the  value  of  the  whole  isle  of  Skye. 

As  so  little  wood  has  for  ages  been  raised  or  sold  in 
the  Hebrides,  we  cannot  pretend  to  state  with  any  ac- 
curacy the  real  profits  which  might  be  made  by  plant- 
ing trees  in  that  country  j  but,  as  this  report  cannot  be 
confined  to  what  exists,  but  is  intentionally  extended 
to  what  might  be  produced,  and  what  ought  to  be  be- 
gun in  consequence  of  the  spirit  for  improvements  in 
every  walk  of  rural  economy  which  the  Board  of  Ag- 
riculture wishes  to  encourage  and  to  promote,  we  ven- 
ture 


ibland,  and  with  the  usual  rate  at  which  Unds  are  let  in  it, 
will,  we  are  convinced,  d(\m  this  a  high  rent  tor  its  best  in- 
field grounds,  cxcq)tiDg  hay  meadows  and  manured  eoni 
fields. 
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ture  a  few  suggestions,  which  may  prove  useful  to  such 
proprietors  and  farmers  as  shall  attempt  planting  in  the 
Western  Isles. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is  shelter,  both  from 
the  western  gales  and  from  the  depredations  of  sheep 
and  cattle.  This  last  must  be  complete ;  and,  as  to  a 
protection  from  the  prevailing  winds,  no  advice  can  be 
given  so  ejBPectual  as  that  of  planting  the  hardy  trees, 
which  are  selected  from  the  25  different  sorts  already 
mentioned,  in  considerably  large  masses^  very  young, 
and  pretty  close  upon  each  other,  and  with  a  hilloc  well 
furnished  with  larch  and  plane  trees  forming  the  por- 
tion of  the  inclosure  which  fronts  the  south-west.  1  he 
most  furious  tempests  experienced  in  the  Hebrides,  are 
found  to  blow  from  within  three  or  four  points  of  a 
south-west  wind.  The  tr.ees  to  be  chosen  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  ground  intended  to  be  inclosed, 
and  upon  various  other  circumstances,  of  which  only  a 
man  on  the  spot  can  be  a  competent  judge.  Such  as 
are  least  top-heavy,  and  conse(][uently  least  subject  to 
be  wind-tossed,  (the  great  bane  of  young  trees,)  will 
stand  outermost,  and  the .  more  valuable  and  delicate, 
as  the  ash,  beech,  oak,  &c.  towards  the  centre  of  the 
plantation.  With  regard  to  the  sea-spray,  it  will  not 
prove  pernicious,  provided  the  bay  or  arm  of  the  sea 
which  borders  on  the  inclosure  is  land-locked,  or  in 
some  degree  sheltered  from  the  west.  It  would  be  of 
infinite  advantage  to  the  larger  Hebrides,  and  especial- 
ly to  the  sandy  districts  in  them,  to  plant  the  seeds  of 
broom  and  furze,  or  whins,  (Gallice,  connis,)  for  the 
double  purposes  of  shelter  and  of  winter  food  for  horses 
and  cattle.     It  appears  strange  to  a  person  who  travels 

T  3  through 
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through  the  Hebrides,  to  find  neither  of  those  plants 
to  the  northward  of  Gigha  and  Islay.  They  ought  to 
be  extensively  cultivated^  and  especially  along  such  in* 
cla<;ures  as  are  intended  to  protect  young  plantations  on 
grounds  which  are  dry  and  exposed. 

In  Lyndale,  in  Skye,  as  well  as  at  Scalpay,  and  at  Mr 
Mackinnon  of  Corry's  parks  of  Liveras,  near  Broad- 
ford,  all  three  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  sea-mark,  we  found  larch,  plane,  ash, 
birch,  firs  of  different  kinds,  willows,  and  some  others  of 
the  common  Scotch  trees,  thriving  in  a  manner  which 
reflects  credit  on  their  cultivators,  and  at  the  same  time 
proves  that  a  considerable  profit  will  speedily  result 
from  their  efforts.  It  is  presumed,  that  what  takes 
place  in  Skye,  may  be  taken  as  a  pretty  general  rule 
for  the  larger  Hebrides;  that  island  being  so  situated  as 
to  partake  in  its  different  districts  of  the  climate,  and 
even  the  vegetative  peculiarities  of  the  whole  of  them. 
It  is  certain,  that  were  our  reasonings  to  be  founded 
upon  what  has  been  done  in  Bute  or  Islay,  the  rest  of 
the  Hebrides  would  look  upon  them  to  be  as  inappli-p 
cable  to  the  average  districts  of  their  country,  as  if  they 
related  to  Devonshire  or  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Some  acres  have  been  planted  in  Skye  eight  year^ 
ago,  at  the  rate  of  nearly  L.5  per  acre,  every  thing  in- 
cluded, excepting  one  half  tlie  expence  of  the  outside 
of  the  inclosure  wall ;  a  fence  which  serves  to  protect 
the  meadow-hay  mixed  with  the  tr^es,  and  of  which 
therefore,  as  indispensibly  necessary  on  that  account, 
the  hay  crop  ought  to  bear  half  the  burden.  There 
were  4000  trees  of  different  sorts  planted  on  the  acre, 
sonjie  of  which,  the  larches  and  willows  especially,  are 

now 
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now  aboQt  10  or  12  feet  high»  and  the  thinnings  of 
which  are  extremely  valtzable  for  many  purposes  on  the 
£urms  to  which  they  bdong*  Let  us  suppose  them 
only  worth  the  rent  of  the  land>  or  10s.  per  azmnox 
In  SO  years,  there  will  remain  on  the  acre  at  least  700 
pretty  wdU  grown  trees,  each  of  which  will  have  a  £ree 
space  or  stance  of  77  or  78  square  feet  and  upwards. 
The  account  of  profit  and  expence  will  stand  then  as 
follows : 


One  acre  ofpicnUatiou  D*\ 
To  original  expence  of  inclosing  and  plant- 
ing, 

—  interest  of  that  expence  for  30  years, 
-—  attention  and  pruning, 

—  repairs  of  gate  and  fence, 
*-*-  draining  and  occasional  dressing. 


L.5 

0 

0 

7 

10 

a 

10 

0 

a 

5 

5 

0 

10 

10 

0 

L.S8 

5 

0 

One  acre  of  plantation  Cr. 
By  700  trees  30  years  old,  at  5s.  L.  17o     0    0 

By  thinnings,  equal  to  rent  of  the  land. 


Clear  profit  in  favour  of  the  rxre,  L.  136  15     0 

or  L. 4.  lis.  2d.  per  annum. 

To  any  man  jicquainted  with  the  isle  of  Skyc,  no- 
thing in  this  estimate  will  appear  objectionable,  except- 
ing perhaps  two  items,  viz.  the  original  expence  of  in- 
^closing,  and  the  price  specified  for  trees  of  30  years  of 
age.     The  first  will  appear  very  low,  and  the  last  still 

Y  4  lower 
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lower  in  proportion.  They  therefottre  balance  one  an- 
other in  the  argument.  But  it  is  believed  that  the  ex- 
pence  of  inclosing  is  not  under-rated.  In  the  northern 
counties  of  Scotland  *»  the  expence  was,  a  few  years 
ago,  estimated  at  one  pound  per  acre,  when  a  consi- 
derable extent  of  ground  was  inclosed,  and  the  very 
worst  trees  were  reckoned  worth  2s.  6d.  each  at  the 
end  of  40  or  50  years,  even  at  a  distafice  ftvm  the  sea^ 
and  consequently  not  half  so  valuable  as  the  same  trees 
would  even  then  have  been  in  any  part  of  the  Western 
'  Isles,  nor  one-third  of  the  value  which  wonld  be  fixed 
on  them  at  present.  Mr  Arthur  Young  states  the  ex- 
pence  of  inclosing  and  planting  in  the  east  of  Lngland, 
where  prices  are  more  steady,  at  L.  3  per  acre  f .  In 
Stirlingshire  the  same  expence  is  from  8s.  to  dds.  in 
Somersetshire  28s.  and  in  Wiltshire  ^ 44s.  j:  per  aqre. 
We  have  given  it  as  high  as  L  5  on  account  of  the 
high  wages  of  masons  and  artisans  labour  in  the  He* 
brides,  and  also  because  the  inclosure  itself  must  be 
better  made  and  much  more  substantial,  by  reason  of 
the  strong  winds  and  the  mischievous  or  active  nature 

of 

• 

*  Vid,  Agricultural  Report  of  the  Northern  Counties,  p. 
107 > — "  The  e?i:pence  of  inclosing  a  plantation  of  100  acres, 
and  planting  it  with  Scotch  fir,  is  generally  calculated  at 
Z»  1  per  acre,  and  the  undertaker  uphoids  the  plaiUs  for  seta^ 
years!* 

t  Young's  Tour,  p.  330. 

I  Vid,  Agricultural  Reports  of  those  Counties. 
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rf  the  cattle  in  these  isles  than  any  where  else  in  Bri« 
tain  •'. 

We  have  purposely  given  a  low  average  vahie  to  the 
trees,  which  might  safely  have  been  marked  down  at 
Ss  or  9s  each,  because,  in  an  estimate  of  this  kind, 
every  approach  to  exaggeration  is  carefully  to  be  avoid- 
ed. It  must  noty  however,  be  forgotten,  that  if  a  pro^ 
prietor,  instead  of  making  an  inclosure  and  plantation 
of  a  few  acres,  chooses  to  act  wisely,  and  to  plant  a 
mile  or  500  Scotch  acres,  he  can  inclose  it  at  the  rate 
which  we  have  already  calculated,  (Chap,  vi.)  of  L.880 
or  S5s.  per  acre ;  and  if  he  extends  it  to  the  length  of 
16  square  miles  or  8000  acres,  (a  thing  easily  done  on 
the  large  estates,)  the  whole  will  amount  to  L.d520f, 
and  the  inclosing  of  each  acre  only  to  8s.  9|d. 

This  is,  however,  always  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Hebridian  plantation  must  be  artificially  fenced  on 
eoery  side,  and  receives  no  aid  from  the  natural  sur- 
face of  the  country;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  taking 
the  most  unfavourable  view  of  .the  case  in  which  theory 
can  place  it.  In  fact,  however,  the  real  situation  of 
the  practical  improver  is  widely  different.  *The  islands 
abound  with  lakes>  arms  of  the  sea  forming  innumer- 
able peninsulas,  apd  islets,  and  with  precipices  or  im- 
passable morasses  and  steep-banked  torrents,  which  af- 
cnrd  facilities  for  completely  inclosing  vast  tracts  in  al- 
most all  the  larger  Hebrides,  of  which  a  man  unac- 
quainted with  them  can  form  no  conception.  In  North 
Uisty  Lord  Macdonald  can  inclose  12,000  acres,  and 

that 


f  Vid.  Chap.  vi.  f  Ibid. 
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that  impregnablyy  against  all  land  quadrupeds^  by  a 
fence  of  two  English  miles.  He  may  inclose  some  part» 
of  his  immense  estate  in  Skye  at^the  rate  of  10s  an 
acre, — and  Lord  Seaforth,  Mr  Macdonald  of  Clanra* 
nald,  and  all  the  great  HeturidiaQ  proprietors  can  do 
the  same» 

There  is  one  description  of  land>  and  that  too  of  con«* 
siderable  extent,  which  the  proprietors  of  the  Hebrides 
ought  certainly  to  dedicate  to  plantations  of  timber  ;  viz. 
the  islands,  or  islets,  of  their  fresh  water  lakes.  These  are 
inclosed  to  them  by  nature,  requiring  only  a  few  stones 
to  be  piled  up  in  the  creeks  or  shelves,  on  which  deer  or 
cattle  usually  land  on  them  in  quest  of  pasture,  when 
hunger  compels  them  to  swim  to  those  islets  from  their 
usual  haunts ;  and  as  soon  as  regular  herding  and  jffo- 
per  faxfm  inclosures  shall  have  been  introduced,  even  this 
precaution  will  be  superfluous.  Most  of  these  islets, 
even  in  unfavourable  situations,  and  on  the  L<»ig  Island 
itself,  the  most  exposed  to  the  Atlantic  of  all  the  He* 
brides,  are  covered  with  brambles,  short  juniper,  and 
brush  wood  of  various  sorts,  and  would,  if.  protected, 
unquestionably  rear  forest  trees  of  different  kinds.  They 
would  answer  for  the  aller,  willow,  roan,  plane,  aspin, 
and  even  ash  and  oak  in  many  places,  and  {^rove  more 
valuable,  in  the  course  of  time,  than  ten  times  their  ex- 
tent of  the  large  islands  to  which  they  belong. 

Before  concluding  this  section,  we  may  be  allowed  to 
hint  a  measure,  which,  to  some,  may  appear  wild  ^and 
extravagant,  but  yet  which  we  cannot  help  believing  to 
be  intimately  connected  with  a  comprehensive  and  pa- 
triotic report  of  the  present  agricultural  state  of  this 
region. 

It 
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It  IS  notorious  that  one  half  of  the  extent  of  the  West^ 
ern  Islands,  or  nearly  800,000  acros.  are  in  a  manner 
lost  to  the  country  as  well  as  to  the  prop  letors.  Three- 
fourths  of  that  extent,  it  is  confessed,  are  rugged  moun- 
tains, morasses,  and  inland  peat-mosses,  which  (though 
covered  with  wood  in  former  times,  as  appears  from 
trunks  of  trees  found  in  them),  it  would  be  extremely 
diiBcuIt  to  bring  speedily  into  a  productive  state.  Of 
this  description  are  two  thirds  of  the  great  island  of  Lew- 
is, a  large  proportion  of  Harris  and  the  Uists,  and  per- 
haps one-fourth  of  Skye  and  Mull,  and  one  half  of  Jura, 
Arran,  and  Rum.  But  the  remaining  fqurth-part,  or 
200,000  acres,  lie  low,  border  on  the  sea  upon  their 
easterji  sidesj  admit  of  draining,  inclosing,  and  planting, 
and,  in  one  word,  might  form  a  grand  national  forest  • 
It  would  indeed  be  azi  incalculably  precious  acquisition 
to  the  British  empire,  and,  considering  it  as  such,  we 
have  thus  ventured  to  mention  it. 

The  present  value  of  the  land  in  question  is  almost 
pothing*i  insomuch  indeed  that  many  fanners  on  the 

large 


*  The  valued  rent  of  the  Island  of  Lewis,  for  instance,  is 
5250  pounds  Scots,  or  L.  437.  lOs.  which  was  supposed 'to 
be  il»  fair  rental  before  the  introduction  of  kelp,  and  when 
the  valuation  was  made  in  the  last  century.  That  island, 
or  rather  the  division  of  the  Long  Island  called  Lewb,  is 
about  300,000  acres  in  extent.  Now,  supi>0!>icg  wc  estimate 
the  arable  and  meadow  land  at  Is.  per  acn-,  aiut  the  quan- 
tity then  in  legular  occupancy  5000  acres,  wi*  have  L,  187, 
10s.  as  the  rent  paid  for  the  wild  extent  ot  2^5,000  acres ; 
or  an  acre  of  Lpwis  land  at  Itttlc  more  than  half  a  farthing 

ftr 
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large  islands  do  not  know  how  much  of  it  is  attached  to 
their  rented  lands,  and  consider  it  as  a  sort  of  common- 
ty,  in  which  nobody  finds  himself  sufficiently  interest- 
ed to  look  after  it.  Perhaps  we  are  rather  above  the 
Taluei  when  we  fix  it  at  a  penny  an  acre,  even  suppos- 
ing it  strictly  appropriated  and  pastured  in  its  present  in- 
dosed  state.  Thb  would  yield  L.83S.  6s.  8d.  per  an- 
num for  the  200,000  acres 

Let  that  ground,  however,  be  inclosed  and  planted,  and 
the  account  will  stand  pretty  nearly  as  follows  :  making 
all  possible  and  reasonable  allowance  for  the  inferiority 

of 


fer  annum!  The  Island  of  Jura,  comprehending  about 
50,000  acres  of  surface,  was  in  1751  valued  at  L.  299.  78*  9d. 
Sterling,  which  was  a  small  fraction  more  than  a  penny  an 
acre.  The  quantity  of  ground  which  could  be  called  arable 
and  meadow,  was  always  in  proportion  more  valuable  than 
that  of  Lewis,  and  may  be  estimated  to  have  been  worth 
Is.  6d.  per  acre  even  at  that  time  ;  the  nuipber  of  acres  of 
this  description  was  .nearly  1400,  which  paid  L.105.  of  tho 
total  L.209.  7s«  pd- leaving  L.104.  7s.  9d.  for  the  reraairMer 
of  the  island,  or  48,600  acren,  t,  e.  about  a  halfpenny  per 
annum  for  every  acre  of  waste  land  on  the  whole  island. 

It  is  true  these  islands  now  pay  much  more  than  they  did 
when  their  valuation  was  made,  and  thq  valuation  itself  was 
very  Inw  also ;  but  their  rents  are  still  so  low  in  proportion  to 
their  extent,  especially  in  their  mountainous  parts,  that  our 
calculations  are  by  no  means  overcharged  in  favour  of  the  sup* 
posed  plantations.  The  other  large  islands,  Arran,  Mull,  and 
Skye  in  particular,  admit,  in  some  parts  of  them,  of  nearly  the 
5amc  reasoning  with  Lewis  and  Jura* 
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of  the  general  run  of  this  ground  to  the  spots  of  land 
inclosed  and  planted  in  Skye,  of  which  we  have  already 
given  some  account.  , 

Expence  of  inclosing  and  plantings  4tr.  200,000  acres* 

To  inclosing  200,000  acres,  at  L.  1.  per  acre  L.  200,000 

—  planting  ditto,  (at  L.2.  per  acre,  including 
interest  of  the  money)  -  -       .  400,000 

—  preservation  and  watching  for  SO  years  60,000 
— -  repairs  of  inclosures  and  of  gates  for  ditto  100,000 
— -  draining  the  ground  and  fencing  against 

rivers  -  -  -  -         100,000 

•—  interest  of  L.200,000  for  SO  years  S00,000 

-*  rent  of  land  sunk,  L.8SS.  6s.  8d.  per  annum     25,000 


Grand  total  L.  l,185,00a 
Contra — ^By  200,000  acres,  each  SOO  trees  at 

2s.  -  .  -  -         6,000,000 


Clear  Profit  L.  4,8 15,000 

This  enormous  profit  would  be  made  by  government, 
•r  by  any  public  association  which  possessed  the  portion 
of  the  Hebrides  of  which  we  treat  as  their  own  property. 
It  remains  therefore  to  deduct  the  purchase  nK>ney,  or 
the  fee  simple,  of  the  lands,  and  its  interest  for  SO  years. 
Let  us  take  it  at  40  years  purchase  of  the  rent  abeady 
quoted,  viz.  L.8SS.  6s.  Sd.  imd  we  shall  have  as  the  pur- 
chase price  L.3S,S83.  6s.  8d.  Sterling;  which  sum  be- 
ing deducted  from,  the  price  of  the  wood,  still  leaves 
L. 4,781,666.  ISs.  4d.  to  the  credit  of  the  plantation. 

In 
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In  this  calculation,  we  have  deducted  nothing  from 
the  expences  of  the  plantation  for  the  number  of  trec^ 
cut'down  and  sold  off  or  used  as  thinnings,  and  which 
would,  in  all  probability,  amount  to  three  times  the 
number  of  SOO,  which  we  have  allotted  to  each  acre. 
These  thinnings  however,  amounting  to  many  hundred 
thousand  annually,  after  the  first  eight  or  nine  years, 
would  not  only  benefit  the  planters  by  the  large  sums 
which  they  would  receive  for  them,  (and  which  may 
here  stand  for  the  interest  of  the  money  expended  in  ♦ 
planting  the  trees,  and  in  repairs,  &c.),  but  also  prove 
of  immense  service  to  the  agricultural  interests  of  the 
Hebrides  by  supplying  them  with  abundance  of  timber. 
Houses,  office-houses,  cottages,  inclostires,  boats,  im- 
plements of  husbandry,  fuel,  and,  in  short,  every  arti- 
cle of  which  the  deprivation  is  at  present  most  se- 
verely felt,  would  soon  be  procured  in  abundance.     E- 
migration  would  no  more  be  heard  of,  because  the  nz» 
tives  would  have  abundance  of  work  and  regular  em- 
ployment at  stated  wages,  and  consequently  of  wealth. 
Roads  would  be  operied  up  in  every  direction  to  the 
principal  harbours  in  the  vicinity.of  the  different  planta- 
tions J  and  a  basis  would  be  laid  for  making  us  for  ever 
independent  of  foreign  countries  for  timber  for  our  navy. 
We  are  not  so  sanguine  as  to  believe  that  this  could 
soon  take  place,  but  we  maintain  that  a  basis  would  be 
laid  for  it.    The  opposite  mainland  coast  of  Scotland,  (a 
stretch  of  1200  miles  along  the  sea-mark),  from  the 
Mull  of  Kintyre  to  Cape  Wrath,  would  soon  follow  the 
example  of  the  Hebrides  in  those  sheltered  parts  formed 
by  the  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  are  so  numerous  on  that 
coast ;  and  their  proprietory  would  find  no  perceptible 

defalcation  ^ 
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defalcation  in  the  rents  of  their  sheep  walks  and  other 
farms  from  the  measure.  There  are  about  half  a  mil- 
lion of  acres  of  this  description  in  Argyle^  Ross>  and 
Invemess-shire>  without  having  recourse  to  Sutheriand^ 
where  harbours  are  not  so  plentiful  and  safe  *. 

Let 


•  We  arc  perfi»ctly  aware  that  suggestions  of  this  nature 
will  be  deemed  visionary  and  extravagant  by  Dumy  of  our 
readers,  and  thnt  they  will  call  out  .for  facts  instead  of  cal- 
culations upon  the  subject.  It  is  fortunate  that  such  facts 
may  be  adduced  in  abundance.  One  roay  suffice,  and  it  re- 
fers to  poor  soil  in  a  part  of  the  county  of  Arg;)'le,  which  of 
all  those  of  Scotland  possessess  the  roost  valuable  islands. 
In  1751,  the  valued  rent  of  all  the  park  lands  about  Inve- 
rary,  consisting  of  12^  merk  lands,  was  L.  50.  Sterling. 
Some  hundred  acres  were  planted  gradually,  until  the  three 
or  four  thousand  acres  now  under  wood  were-  finished.  The 
cxpence  of  inclosing  and  planting  is  nrtt  preci^^ely  ascertained, 
but  is  not  believed  to  have  exceeded  L.  20,000.  Mr  Knox, 
the  celebrated  traveller,  reckoned  these  plantations,  in  1786> 
at  two  millions  of  trees,  worth  4s.  each,  or  a  total  sum  of 
L.  400,000  Sterlingf.     The  account  stands  thus  : 

Plantation  Dr» 

To  L.50  sunk  for  35  years  -  L.        137  10    0 

—  L.  20,000.  wirh  int*^rest  for  ditto  55000     0     0 

—  repairs,  dressing,  &c.  &c.        •         -         500QO    0     0 


Sum  total  of  expence  •  L.  105,137  10    0 

f  Vide  Report  of  Ar^lcshirc  and  Knox's  Tour. 

« 

Plantation 
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Let  it  not  be  objected  to  this  plan»  that  Scotch  plan- 
tations are  inexpedient,  because  England  contains  vast 
tracts  of  inland  wastes  and  mountains,  better  calculated 
both  in  point  of  soil  and  climate,  for  being  converted 
into  national  forests,  than  the  more  northerly  and  more 
exposed  regions  under  review.  There  are  two  insur- 
mountable difficulties  to  be  removed  with  respect  to 
the  English  wastes.  1.  They  are  too  far  from  the  sea^ 
which  makes  the  carriage  and  export  of  wood  so  very 
expensive  as  to  run  away  with  the  profits.  2.  They 
are  too  high  above  the- level  of  the  sea,  and  generally 
of  too  bad  a  soil  for  the  vigorous  growth  of  valuable 
timber.  Besides  these  incalculable  disadvantages,  they 
would  cost  infinitely  more  to  purchase  and  to  inclose 
them  (perhaps  ten  times  the  sum  per  square  mile>)  than 
the  same  extent  on  a  sea-shore,  and  in  the  situation  of 
the  Hebrides  and  opposite  mainland.  We  are  iiot» 
however,  by  any  means  of  opinion,  that  the  £  iglish 
wastes,  especially  those  of  Cumberland,  Westmorland^ 
and  North  Wales,  are  unsusceptible  of  immense  im- 
provement by  being  inclosed  and  planted.    On  the 

contrary. 

Plantation  Cr. 
By  2,000,000  tm  s  at  48.  -  L.  400,000     0     9 

-^  thiimings,  equal  to  purchase  money  of  the 

land,  and  all  incidents  not  mentioned  on' 

the  Dr.  side 


U  400.000     0    0 
105,137   10     0 


Duke  of  A^gyle's  clear  profit  on  his  Invcra- 
ly  plantauoiis  -  -  L.  294,862  10    a 
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eontnrjf  we  bope  that  their  proprietors  will  speedilf 
commence  such  improvements,  and  carry  them  on  with 
energy.  They  themselves  and  the  nation  will  soon  see 
the  good  effects.  Meanwhile^  we  leave  the  considera^ 
tion  of  what  profits  may  arise  firom  woods  apd  planta- 
tions in  them  to  those  who  report  to  the  Board  their 
agricultural  state,  and  who  are  more  competent  judges 
of  their  condition  than  we  can  pretend  to  he }  and 
only  add,  that  the  subject  on  which  we  have  hazarded 
the  above  observations  merits  the  attention  of  every 
good  Briton  by  its  utility,  and  the  most  serious  consi-* 
deration  of  our  legislature  by  its  expediency  and  inv* 
portance. 


SECTION  IY.-^TIMBEIU 


1.  Scarcity^-^The  timber  of  shipwrecks,  vulgarly 
called  a  Godsend^  is  the  only  species  within  the  com- 
mon Hebridian's  reach  ♦.     Even  this  resource  b  of  late 

Z 


years 


•  The  following  was  part  of  the  prayer  of  a  worthy  native 
of  Barray,  for  half  a  century :  His  son  still  lives  near  Keesa- 
roul,  in  that  island,—"  Mas  fheadar  gun  th^id  luingis 
a'dhith;  O  Thigheama,  stuir  Usa  a  fiodh  I'an  cainb  gu 
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years  become  precarioas,  beohise  yrood  h  so  source  a&d 
vuhiable  over  aB  fixitam,  that  the  proprietors  and  their 
agents  look  sharpty  after  every  stick  that  is  cast  upon 
the  shores.  In  justfce  to  the  poorest  people  in  the  He- 
brideS)  we  must  also  remark^  that  they  are  distingoisb- 
ed  by  hmnanity  towards  such  unfortunate  seamen  as 
are  cast  away^  or  get  aground  on  their  coasts;  and  retf 
frequently  exert  their  utmost  efforts  to  get  off  vessefo^ 
of  which  they  would  otherwise  share  die  timber  among 
themselves.  And  in  this  humane  labour  we  have  of- 
ten seen  them  successful,  and  almost  always  nngrat6» 
fully  treated  bodi  by  the  owners  and  insurers  or  undep- 
T'^nters  of  the  vessels  which  they  had  saved* 

As  an  instance,  among  thousands  that  might  be 
quoted  here,  of  the  excessive  scarcity  of  timber  in  this 
extensive  region,  we  have  seen  10s.  6d.  paid  in  ready 
money  for  a  pair  of  bad  oars,  in  the  island  of  Uist ; 
which,  in  Gottenburg,  would  have  cost  6d.  and  in  Li* 
verpool  4s.  The  scarcity  in  some  places  is  such»  that 
poor  people  are  wounded,  and  sometimes  mortally,  by 
the  roofe  of  their  huts  falling  in  upon  them  for  want  of 
rafters  to  support  or  bind  the  couples;  and  scarcely  one 
cottage  in  twenty  has  half  the  wood  in*  its  roof  which 
would  be  requisite  for  tolerable  security  and  comfort. 

But 


trkigh  Bhbrbh  as  caolas  Vatcrsai,*  i.  r.  **  If  ships  must  at 
all  events  perish^  do  tbou,  O  Lord,  guide  their  timber,  with 
their  tackling  and  rigging,  to  the  .  strand  of  Borve  and  the 
sound  of  Watersay."  The  last  mentioned  places  lay  conve- 
nient for  the  pious  Barray-man's  boats  and  holies  for  cany* 
inghome  the  blessing  implored.. 
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But  it  is  not  <mlj  m  their  hcmses  and  agricultursd  to(^ 
wad  implcfnents  *  that  the  great  mass  of  the  Hefaridian 
population  sufiers  grieTOissly  fix>m  want  of  timber,  but 
■bo  in  their  resources  and  energy  as  a  maritime  peo- 
ple. In  this  point  of  view,  u  ^ .  as  a  numerous  body 
of  excellent  sailors  and  fishermen,  it  is  the  duty  and 
the  interest  of  their  country  to  do  all  in  its  power  to 
alleviate  their  distress.  Most  of  their  boats  are  buik 
by  themselves  of  wood  which  they  purchase  firom  ship* 
flsasten  belonging  to  Ireland  or  the  west  of  Enj^andt 
en  their  return  homeward  from  the  Baltic.  We  have 
known  them  pay  to  these  shipmasters  a  fat  ^nedder  or 
aheep  for  a  deal  not  worth  above  half-a-crown.  This 
would  be  paying  for  Norwegian  fir  at  the  rate  of  7s.  idr 
Ss.  the  cubic  foot.  In  consequence  of  the  want  of 
trade  and  regular  communication  with  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom^  not  only  wood^  but  also  tar,  iron,  and 
every  other  sort  of  material  requisite  m  boat  building, 
is  equally  high  and  scarce ;  insomuch,  that  a  boat  built 
in  the  Long  Island,  at  the  expence  of  L.2O9  would 
not  fetch  L.8  at  Liverpool  or  Greenock. — And  yet 
such  is  the  difficulty  and  precariousness  of  communica- 
don,  and  such  the  want  of  commercial  capital  in  the 
isles,  that  the  poor  natives  must  either  want  boats  al- 
together or  thus  build  them  for  themselves. 

It  were  well  for  the  Hebrides  if  this  extreme  scarci- 
ty of  timber  was  confined  to  themselves  merely,  and 
did  not  extend  to  other  countries  with  which  they  have 
usually  maintained  commercial  intercourse.    The  case* 

Z2  IS 


ViJ^  Cha|>.  V.  at  the  bcgioaing. 
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is  very  different.  Complaints  are  nnrrersal  of  •  the  in- 
creasing scarcity  of  wood  not  only  in  Great  Britain^ 
from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  but  also  in  every  part 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  with  which  we  hdve:acces8 
to  be  acquainted.  The  price  of  timber  of  all  kinds  k 
fiilly  doubled  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Russia,  (at  \e9slt 
.  on  their  coasts  opposite  to  us,  and  furnished  with  har- 
bours,) since  1795,  and  it  has  advanced  50  per  cent, 
during  the  last  four  years.  In  1806  we  had  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  various  districts  of  the  Austrian,  Prus- 
sian, and  Danish  monarchies,  and  found  in  all  of  them 
dismal  apprehensions  of  an  approaching  and  most  alana> 
ing  dearth  of  fuel,  (which  consisted  in  those  countries 
entirely  of  wood,)  and  gr^vous  complaints  of  the  mis- 
management and  improvidence  of  their  governments  in 
that  respect.  The  difference  of  prices  in  the  month* 
of  December  and  January  1796  and  1806,  in  Dresden 
and  Vienna,  was  no  less  than  as  40  to  75,  and  it  was 
always  increasing.  In  Salzburg  *,  the  fathom  or  daf- 
ter  (the  usual  measure  for  faggots  about  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height  and  the  same  in  length  by  three  feet 
in  breadth,)  of  beech,  elm,  or  zs\i,  cost  about  7s.  6d. 
Sterling  in  1796,  and  in  ISdS  very  nearly  14s.  In 
Berlin  the  difierence  was  equally  great)  and,  in  a  word^ 
the  same  calamity  seems  to  threaten  the  European  con- 
tinent as  well  as  our  British  isles. 

The 


*  Salzburg  is  300  mill's  from  any  sea  port^  and  therefore 
affords  a  stiiking  instance  of  the  decay  of  woods,  oven  in  tbft 
roost  inland  districts  of  the  continent. 
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The  scarcity  of  timber  thus  universally  felt,  b  still 
more  dis«trous  to  the  Hebrides  than  to  any  other  part 
of  Scotland,  (Shetland  and  Orkney  excepted,)  both  on 
account  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies,  and  also 
of  the  peculiarly  large  and  frequent  demands  of  the  re- 
gion  itself.  I^  climate,  physical  properties,  and  the 
natural  habits  and  employments  of  the  people,  combine 
to  render  a  perpetual  consumption  of  timber  essential 
to  their  prosperity,  and  even  to  their  existence. 

In  urging  the  proprietors  of  any  district  to  plant 
trees,  and  to  provide  against  this  scarcity  of  timber, 
there  are  several  considerations  to  be  always  kept  in 
view. 

No  man  of  sense  will  plant  arable  or  good  meadow 
land,  further  than  by  giving  it  hedge-rows,  or  so  much 
wood  as  will  add  to  the  value  of  the  ground  by  the 
shelter  and  warmth  afibrded  by  his  plantation.  He 
cannot  be  expected  to  throw  away  present  profit  and 
accommodation  for  a  future,  distant,  and  contingent 
advantage.  Nor  is  it  desirable  perhaps,  on  any  account, 
to  diminish  the  quantity  of  land  under  regular  cultiva- 
tion in  our  kingdom.  Even  when,  upon  mature  re* 
flection,  a  man  of  property,  in  a  country  so  backward 
as  the  Hebrides,  comes  to  a  resolution  of  planting,  he 
ought  to  be  on  his  guard  against  too  sanguine  expecta- 
tions of  rapid  success  in  the  first  experiments  which  he 
makes.  He  will  have  frequent  occasions  for  contrast- 
ing many  discoursing  realities  with  the  brilliant  pros- 
pects which  calculations  upon  paper,  and  evep  the  ex- 
perience of  other  persons,  had  giv^n  him.  Results  wide- 
ly different  from  his  hopes  will  encounter  his  patience 
and  fortitude  %  and  he  may  sometimes,  in  a  moment  of 

Z  3  disgust, 
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disgust,  execrate  the  advice  and  despise  the  foUy  of 
those  who  prompted  him  to  his  undertaking.  Vfrh' 
foreseen  difficulties  come  in  his  way ;  noxious  aniiliab 
or  vermin,  erf*  which  he  had  previously  no  fears,  mo- 
lest and  perplex  him;  and  both  hb  friends  and  enoniigiB, 
as  well  as  bis  own  servants  and  overseers,  assafl  bdm 
with  dubious  suggestions,  contradictory  experiences, 
Absurd  insinuations,  proposed  changes,  and  perhaps  with 
what  galls  an  improver  more  bitterly  than  my  thing 
else,  the  sneer  of  ridicule  -and  banter.  He  who  pro- 
poses to  improve  his  Hebridian  property,  by  pl»ning 
trees  on  those  parts  of  his  lands  which  he  may  ration- 
ally suppose  capable  of  raising  tjieiti  witli  advantage 
must  lay  his  account  with  all  these  discousagetfients. 
He  will  of  course  do  well  to  reflect  seriotfsly  on  hb 
own  powers  of  resistance,  as  well  as  examine  what  h» 
already  been  done  in  Bute,  Islay,  Arran,  Mull,  Cotton- 
say,  and  Skye,  especially  in  the  last  mentioned  isbnd) 
(which  partakes  of  the   soil  and  climate  of  all  the 

^  '  • 

others,)  before  he  commences  inclosing  for  his  propoSf 
ed  plantation. 

The  next  object  of  serious  reflection  is,  whether  he 
can  conveniently  sacrifice  some  present  advantage,  and 
incur  a  certain  expence,  and  that  to  a  greater  amount, 
byjperhaps  one-third,  than  bis  calculations  will  make  it, 
for  securing,  at  a  considerable  distance  of  time,  an  ad- 
dition of  fortune  to  himself  Gt  his  heirs.  This  is  the 
grand  obstacle  to  the  improvement  under  our  review. 
There  are  but  few  men  who  have  much  money  to 
spare,  and  still  few^r  whose  lo\  e  for  posterity  wiD  be 
found  strong  enough  to  per'-uade  them  to  incur  pteseftt 
privations,  or  to  deny  themselves  such  comforts  as  they 

actually 


ictuaUy  enjoy,  for  the  prospect  of  future  contiogenqf 
to  their  descendants  ^. 

Whoever  surmounts  those  difficulties,  or  has  some  lei- 
sure and  time  at  command,  and  enters  with  steadiness 
and  method  upon  a  system  of  planting  waste  lands  in  the 
Hebrides,  will  however  find  in  the  end  that  he  has  acted 
wisely.  Land  is  so  cheap  and  Wood  so  valuable  there, 
that  even,slender  success  (comparatively  speaking)  must 
ultimately  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the  planter  and  to 
his  country.  His  heirs  must  gain  in6nitely  more  thaii 
if  he  had  laid  out  the  same  sum  in  adding  to  the  super* 
ficial  extent  of  his  estate  \  and  every  year  that  they  can 
:^rd  allowing  the  plantation  to  grow  and  to  increase, 
jpriU  add  prodigiously  to  its  value,  both  by  the  augmei»- 
tation  of  timber  and  the  progressive  increase  in  its  price. 
Of  this  increase  we  may  form  some  idea  from  the  prices 
of  timber  at  the  moment  in  which  this  is  written  (Sep- 
tember 1809)i  and  at  two  other  periods  within  the  last 
SO  years.  These  prices  ai  e  funiislicd  by  a  respectable 
wood  merchant  at  Leith,  the  principal  port  Sor  the  inxr 
portation  of  timber  in  the  east  of  Scotland. 


Z  4.  In 


*  The  sentirocQt  of  the  Irishniaii  influences  the  planting 
of  trees  perhaps  more  than  any  other  branch  of  agriculture : 
'*  Why  should  I  do  any  thing  for  posterity,  which  has  never 
done  any  thing  for  me?" 
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In  1789,  1799,  1809. 

5.    d.  $•'  d*  $m    d. 

Oak*,  per  foot  1     9 2  10 4     9 

Ash,     -    -        1     2 2     2 4    0 

Elm  and  Beech  1     2 2    0  «—-- S  10 

Memel  Fir         10 2    4- 4    6 

Common  ditto   0     8  ^r-~  1     8  — —  2    8 

These  are  the  average  prices,  but  of  late  we  have 
known  5s.  8d.  or  6s.  paid  for  oak,  and  5s.  for  Memd^ 
*or  even  fer  the  best  Norwegian  fir,  while  prime  timber 
of  different  other  kinds  sold  proportionably  high.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  also,  that  the  prices  in  the  He- 
brides mzj  be  fairly  computed  25  per  cent,  higher  than 
those  of  Leith.  Can  any  further  arguments  be  neces* 
sary  to  induce  Hebridian  proprietors  to  exert  aU  their 
influence  for  raising  wood  upon  their  estates,  and  fbr 
speedily  commencing  a  species  of  improvement  so  power* 
fully  recommended  by*  their  own  best  interests,  and  by 
the  present  aspect  of  Britain  and  of  Europe. 


^  >i^  B.  Oak  ^k  has  risen  from  L.12  to  L.30  per  ton« 
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CHAPTER  XL 


WASTES. 


A  British  Jeremiah  vould  find  ample  scope  for  1»- 
mentation  over  the  wastes  of  his  countr j,  in  aknost 
every  county  from  the  Lizard  to  Johnny  Groans.  He 
might  join  the  laraelitish  hermit, — <<  For  the  momitaim 
<<  will  I  take  up  a  weeping  and  wailing,  and  for  the  ha- 
«  bitations  of  the  wilderness  a  lamentation  ;  for  none 
<<  can  pass  through  themj  neither  ^an  men  hear  the 
t€  voice  of  the  cattle :  both  the  fowl  of  the  heavens  and 
«  the  beasts  are  fled  j  they  are  gone  :** — and  that  not 
only  with  regard  to  the  Hebrides,  \rhich  have  for  ages 
been  a  neglected  portion  of  our  empire,  but  also  for  « 
large  proportion  of  many  of  our  finest  British  provinces. 
The  Hebridian,  on  beiiig  reproached  with  the  aspect  of 
Lewis,  Uist,  Skye,  and  Mull,  may  bid  the  Englishman 
look  at  his  own  country  from  Kingston  upon  Thames 

ta 
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to  Portsmouth*  They  will  have  the  comfort  of  mutual 
reproaches,  and  must  blush  for  the  improTideiice  and 
folly  of  their  countrymen. 

By  waste  lands,  the  reporters  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture usually  mean  such  as  are  in  an  unproductive  state> 
though  susceptible  of  being  improved,  and  capable  of 
producing  grass  and  com.  In  this  re^icted  sense,  th^ 
quantity  of  was^e  ground  in  the  Hebrides  amounts  to 
about  300,000  acres,  or  somewhat  less  than  ajiflh  of 
their  whole  extent.  We  cannot,  it  is  true,  denominate 
tiiese  arable  acres,  or  calailate  upon  their  being  easily 
brought  into  a  state  of  perfect  improvement,  so  as  to 
yield  a  considerable  regular  rent  per  acre ;  but  they  ad- 
mit unquestionably  of  great  comparative  improvement^ 
and  therefore  merit  particular  notice  in  a  report  of  this, 
kind 


SECTION   I. — MOORS. 

s. 

The  appellation  moor  has  different  meanings  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  In  the  latter,  it  implies  all  land 
covered  with  moss  or  heather,  which  does  not  come 
under  the  description  of  bog  or  of  mountain.  In  this 
sense,  moors  com(H'ehend  at  least  one-third  of  the  space 
5>f  ground  already  mentioned  as  waste  land,  u  e.  they 

amount 
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amount  to  the  number  of  100,000  acres.  Tim  great 
extent  is  covered  with  moss,  very  coarse  grass,  or  heaths 
er  of  the  three  different  species  common  in  the  High* 
lands  and  isles  of  Scotland*,  and  cannot  be  valued  at 
above  6d.  an  acre  per  annum.  Where  calcareous  ma^ 
nures  are  applied,  the  heather  and  moss  disappear,  and 
are  supplanted  by  clovers  and  fine  grasses  of  different 
sorts,  the  seeds  of  which  seem  to  have  lain  dormant  in 
the  soil,  or  are  conveyed  to  the  ground  in  a  manner  to» 
tally  inexplicable  to  the  common  observer.  These 
moors,  either  in  consequence  of  being  impregnated  with 
salts  by  the  sea  spray,  or  of  being  naturally  composed 
of  better  soil  than  the  generality  of  such  lands  in  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  yield  abundant  crops  of  grass  and 
corn  when  properly  managed,  and  are  vastly  superior 
to  the  downs  of  the  south  oE  England,  and  the  moon 
of  Yorkshire  and  of  the  northern  counties  of  our  sister 
kingdom.  They  generally  possess  a  sufficient  deptl^  of 
fioH,  which,  after  a  few  years  cropping,  assumes  the  ap> 
pearance,  and  partakes  of  the  properties,  of  black  loam. 
Potatoes,  turnips,  oats,  and  rye^grass  and  clovers,  thrive 
astonishingly  well  in  this  soil,  provided  there  be  free 
egress  for  the  surface  water,  and  that  care  be  taken  to 
prevent  the  land  from  being  poached  by  heavy  cattle 
during  the  first  half  dozen  years  of  cultivation. 

SEcrioK 


*  Erica  vulgam^   common  h;.ather;    crkacinereoj  bell 
lieather;  and  erica  Utraiix^  rince  heather. 
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SECTION.  II. — MOUNTAINS. 

* 


The  word  mountain  is,  like  most  other  terms  con* 
nected  with  topographical  nomenclature,  of  very  arbi- 
trary acceptation  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Persons  who 
are  accustomed  to  a  champaign  country,  regard  every 
eminence  as  a  hill,  and  every  hillock  as  a  mountain ; 
while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  have  from  their 
infancy  been  intimate  with  Alpine  scenery,  carefully  a« 
void  this  confusion  and  exaggeration,  and  convey  to  us, 
in  precise  language,  an  accurate  idea  of  the  object  in  ques^ 
tion. ,  The  English  tongue,  being  moulded  by  a  nation 
dwelling  in  a  flat  country,  possesses  very  few  terms  for 
conveying  definite  notions  of  elevated  grounds.  Hil- 
lock, hfil,  and  mountain  are  almost  all  that  we  are  £1* 
miliarized  with ;  while  the  different  gradations  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  which  connect 
or  separate  them,  are  couched  in  words  extremely  vague, 
feeble,  and  indistinct.  In  Gallic  the  case  is  very  diffe- 
rent. The  words  montick,  sliabh,  aonach^  gUann^  coir^ 
re,  all  connected  with  such  lands  as  in^En^and  and  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland  are  called  by  the  generic  name  of 
mooTy  are  familiar  to  every  Highlandman's  ear ;  and  so 
are  the  expressive  terms  applied  to  hills  and  mountains, 
cnocy  mcally  mavi,  bruaeh,  leitiir,  ardock^  beinn.  These 
admit  not  of  translation  into  English,  but  are  admirabty 
calculated  for  giving  to  a  native  the  most  precise  and  ac- 
curate potions  of  the  various  kinds  of  ground  to  which 

thev 
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they  are  applied*  Of  the  last  mentioiied  seven  there  is 
a  superficies  of  about  120,000  acres  in  the  Hebrides^ 
which  maybe  deemed  incapable  of  improvement  in  any 
other  way  than  by  sheep*grazing)  and  ]dantai;^»s  of 
hardy  trees.  Sheep-grazing  is  known  to  improve  the 
quality  of  grasses,  and  to  banish  heather  from  moun- 
tainous  districts ;  and  we  can  already  trace  these  effects 
in  many  parts  of  the  mainland  of  Inverness-shire,  Ross, 
and  Argyle.  Very  little  of  the  mountainous  parts  of 
the  Hebrides  can  be  transformed  into  com  land,  nor  is 
it  perhaps  advisable  to  attempt  any  white  crops  at  all  in 
them.  Potatoes  and  grasses  are  however  found  to 
thrive  extremely  well  in  such  places  as  are  somewhat 
sheltered  from  the  western  winds,  and  accordingly  con« 
stitute  their  principal  produce. 

1.  Present  value. — ^It  is  impossible  to  give  any  accu* 
rate  estimate  of  the  value  of  Hebridian  mountains  per 
acre.  Some  of  them  are  worth  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  of 
yearly  rent,  while  others,  such  as  those  of  Jura,  Harris, 
and  part  of  Lewis  and  Mull,  are  not  worth  a  furthing. 
The  improveable  parts,  with  which  alone  we  have  at  pre- 
sent to  do,  if  compared  with  other  grazings  in  this  ex- 
tensive region,  may  be  valued  at  2s.  6d.  per  acre ;  and 
by  inclosing  and  top-dressing  the  grazing  parts,  and  by 
planting  the  steep  declivities,  might  soon  be  raised  to 
from  5s.  to  20s.  or  even  25s.  of  yearly  rent. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  into  any  details  concerning 
their  improvement  \  for  the  same  arguments  which  we 
have  adduced  under  the  last  chapter  on  woods  and 
plantations  apply  equally  here.  Nothing  worth  men- 
tioning has  hitherto  been  done,  excepting  by  the  few 

gentlemen 
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geodflmen  whoai  we  lisve  named ;  and  maoy  yesHrs  wili 
probably  elapse  before  the  waste  mountains  of  the  H^ 
fcndes  doll  exhibit  any  favourable  sympioflBS  of  industrf 
aod  inqpcoTemeat. 


8£CTI0N  III.— BOGS. 

It  18  not  easy  to  determine  when  bogs  can  property 
he  called  irreclaimable ;  and  consequently  the  quantity 
of  ground  of  this  description,  and  also  of  such  as  are 
jmproveablei  and  come  under  our  present  review,  is^ 
in  most  of  the  isles,  merely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
There  is  however  no  doubt,  that  above  80,000  acres 
of  easily  improvable  bogs  might  be  shown  in  the  He- 
brides ;  and  which,  merely  by  inclosing,  partial  drain- 
ing, and  judicious  pasturage  and  cropping  with  oats  and 
potatoes,  would  yield  more  than  ten  times  their  present 
xent  in  a  very  short  space  of  time. 


SECTION 
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ThbsB)  as  weH  as  ^esfs^  heaths^  and  dtymiiy  ta»f 
be  clasised  along  wkh  the  tliree  preceding  subdWision^ 
cf  waste  landS)  moors,  moumains,  and  bogs  ;  for  in  die 
Higyands  and  Hebrides,  they  are  (excepting  imms) 
reckcmed  the  same,  and  named  indiscriminately  either 
way  according  to  the  pleasure  of  the  speaker. 

Of  the  last  jnentioned  description,  viz.  dcmonsy  there 
is  indeed  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Hebrides,  which, 
if' well  managed,  might  prove  exceedingly  useful  to  se- 
veral valuable  districts  in  the  winter  season.  But  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  for  ropes  and  sacking,  and 
of  the  great  scarcity  of  straw  for  thatch  and  other  pur- 
poscBy  the  coarse  grasses  and  ling  or  bent  which  grow 
on  those  downs,  and  which,  if  only  depastured,  would 
render  the  surface  of  the  sandy  banks  that  produce  them 
finn  and  steady,  are  cut  or  rather  torn  off  from  the 
thin  skin  of  the  soil  \  and  sand-drift,  and  extended  deso- 
lation is  the  consequence.  The  case  is  still  more  de^ 
pkmUe  when  these  downs  are  ploughed  up  aild  scour- 
ged by  a  succession  of  white  crops  for  a  series  of  years, 
as  is  often  the  case.  Their  vicinity  to  the  sea  shore  and 
to  sea  weeds  for  manure,  and  the  facility  of  ploughing 
them,  is  an  irresistible  temptation  to  the  poor  Hebridi- 
an,  whose  misfortune  it  too  often  is  to  prefer  a  bad 
crop  of  com  to  a  good  one  of  grass,  and  to  lose  five  or 
^six  years  of  pasture  for  one  miserable  crop  of  oats  or 

b?rley. 
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barley^  which,  towards  the  end  of  his  series,  thou^ 
stimulated  with  a  profusion  of  manure,  is  so  foul  and 
wretched  that  it  rarely  exceeds  three  or  four  bolls  of 
grain  per  acre.  Of  such  downs,  vulgarly  called  mackir, 
there  are,  in  the  Long  Island,  Coll,  Tjrree,  and  CoUon- 
say,  upwards  of  4*0,000  acres,  which  are  now  frequent* 
ly  worse  th«n  nothing,  and  rarely  worth  Is.  per  acre  ; 
but  if  top-dressed  and  laid  down  with  clover,  or  even 
protected  in  the  latter  end  of  autumn  from  the  depre- 
dations of  unskilfril  pilferers  of  bent  and  ru  fgalium  ve^- 
rum),  and  those  of  cattle,  would  be  worth  12s.  or  13s. 
an  acre  for  winter  and  spring  foggage.  They  are  gene- 
rally the  decomposition  of  granite  $  and,  though  some- 
timetimes  mixed  with  shelly-sand,  are  not  naturally  fer- 
tile. 

1.  Present  state  and  value. — ^While  it  must  be  cod- 
fessed  that,  upon  the  whole,  very  little  has  been  done^ 
in  the  general  run  of  the  Hebrides,  towards  the  im- 
provement of  the  very  large  proportion  of  their  surface 
which  the  description  under  our  immediate  review  com- 
prehends, we  are  at  the  same  time  happy  to  point  out 
some  instances  of  very  laudable  industry,  and  a  few  of  as- 
tonishing exertion.  In  Gigha  and  Collonsay,  the  pre- 
sent proprietors  can  exhibit  a  dozen  fields  of  consider- 
able extent,  now  fruitful,  verdant,  and  arable,  worth 
L.2  per  acre  per  annum,  which  they  have  reclaimed 
from  what  was  once  thought  the  most  hopeless  state  of 
barrenness,  at  an  average  expence  of  L.  10  an  acre.  Of 
thes«  some  were  peat  bogs  of  great  depth,  such  as  the 
large  meadow  north-east  of  Killoran  house  in  Collonsay, 
and  the  (nm)  beautiful  level  field  near  the  southern 

extremity 
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extremity  of  that  island,  opposite  to  Oratisay,  and  sev^« 
ral  other  portions  of  the  same  estate ;  the  two  exten-> 
sive  parks  to  the  east  and  north  of  Gigha  house,  and 
various  fields  through  that  fine  island.  Some  parts 
were  so  rugged,  and  so  encumbered  with  large  stones 
or  rocks,  Ice.  that  it  required  all  the  activity  and  cou- 
rage of  those  enlightened  gentlemen  to  venture  upon 
them.  They  are  now  so  much  good  land  added  to  the 
estates,  and  reflect  honour  upon  Hebridian  industry  and 
vigour.  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  always  exemplary 
in  every  thing  which  tends  to  the  good  of  his  people^ 
has  shut  out  the  sea  from  upuards  of  400  acres  of  level 
land  in  one  party>f  Islay ;  and  made  what  was  lately  a 
precarious  salt  marsh,  and  covered  over  by  every  spring 
tide,  a  sheet  of  arable  land  of  the  most  valuable  quality. 
In  no  part  of  Britain  have  we  been  more  pleased  with 
the  sight  of  any  agricultural  improvement.  But  this  is 
not  the  place  for  a  particular  description  of  this  gigantic 
Hebridian  exertion ;  and  we  accordingly  pass  it  over  by 
merely  remarking,  that  it  has  reclaimed  hundreds  of 
acres  from  the  dominion  of  the  Atlantic,  in  a  situation 
where  that  element  is  usually  clothed  in  his  sublimest 
terrors. 

Mr  Campbell  of  Ballinaby  has  improved  a  consideri* 
able  extent  of  hard  hilly  ground  (which  was  for  ages  in 
a  neglected  condition),  by  means  of  a  very  arduous  spe- 
cies of  aration,  and  with  the  help  of  shelly-sand  and 
other  manures,  to  five  times  its  former  value«  He  has 
also  succeeded  in  draining  and  improving  some  deep 
peat  mosses,  so  as  to  yield  good  crops  of  corn  and  hay ; 
but  he  thinks  that  the  hard  ground,  in  nine  cases  out 
often,  affords  a  better  subject  for  the  agriculturist's 

A  a  ameliorating 
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aoieliorating  system  than  aoj  deep  bogs  wkataoevcr. 
His  reasons  for  such  opinioD  he  stated  in  a  perspkuoos 
and  plausible  manner,  and  they  may  perhaps  haive  some 
effect  upon  the  speculatbns  of  future  improvers*     1. 
The  original  expence  of  draining  deepbogs,  previously 
to  their  being  fit  for  the  plough,  is  ahnost  always  so 
considerable  as  to  deter  people  of  slender  means  frosD 
interfering  with  them  at  all  in  the  Hebrides;  and  what 
is  worse,  this  draining  expence,  from  the  nature  of  the 
soil,  annually  recurs.     Ditches  and  drains  must  be  not 
only  cleaned,  as  in  hard  ground,  but  in  a  manner  re- 
newed in  totOy  otherwise  the  whole  expence  afaieady  in- 
curred is  so  much  money  cast  away  into  the  bottom  of 
the  moss«     In  hard  ground,  on  the  contrary,  such  drains 
as  are  once  judiciously  made,  remain  for  years  usefi^ 
requiring  only  some  partial  clearings  and  a  few  iostgni- 
ficant  repairs ;    and,  at  an  average,  are  charged  at  no 
more  than  one-third  of  what  the  deeper  and  broader 
drains  in  deep  bogs  usually  cost.     2.  During  the  pro- 
cess of  reclaiming  deep  mosses,  cattle  and  sheep  must 
be  kept  at  a  distance,  lest  they  should  poach  the  ground 
or  injure  the  drains ;  and  accordingly  the  grazing  of  such 
ground   is    completely  sacrificed  \    while  hard  hilly 
land,  during  the  same  process,  admits  of  uninterrupted 
pasturing,  and  yields  each  day  of  the  continuance  of  its 
improvement  a  better  and  larger  return  to  the  occupant. 
3.  Hard  ground  once  reclaimed  is  gained  for  ever ;  but 
deep  mosi>es  must  be  perpetually  watched,  and,  like 
persons  of  sickly  constitutions,  who  change  their  abode, 
run  a  risk  of  perishing  in  consequence  of  the  slightest 
accident  or  mismanagement.     4.  Deep  bogs  must  not 
be  ploughed  without  the  nicest  attention  to  the  state  of 
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the  weather ; '  aiid  they  caooiiot,  with  propriety,  be 
depastured  by  heavy  cattle  or  by  horses ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  hard  groand  is  accessible,  in  those 
respects,  at  erery  season  and  in  all  circumstances.  5. 
The  productions  of  die  field  can  be  conveyed  to  the 
farm-yard,  and  manures  of  every  kind  can  be  carried  to 
hard  grounds,  with  infinitely  less  trouble  and  ezpence 
than  to  soft  mosses.  And,  6.  and  lastly,  Cattle  and 
sheep  can  can  fie  down  and  sleep,  comparatively  shel- 
tered and  comfortable,  on  a  hard  or  rocky  bottom^ 
while  they  can  never  think  of  resting  on  the  spungy  sur- 
face of  a  peat  bog. 

These  views  he  did  not  urge  as  arguments  to  dbcou- 
rage  any  improver,  or  to  deter  him  from  reclaiming 
even  deep  peat  bogs  in  certain  situations  \  on  the  con- 
trary, he  himself  has  set  a  good  example  in  that  respect, 
by  improving  many  acres  of  very  deep  moss,  which  now 
yield  luxuiiant  crops  of  corh,  potatoes,  and  hay ;  he 
meant  merely  to  prompt  to  the  improvement  of  those 
traas  so  frequently  and  shamefully  neglected  in  the  He^- 
brides,  which  usually  lie  between  what  is  called  the  in- 
field and  the  head-dyke  of  most  of  the  farms ;  and  for 
that  purpose  recommended  the  reclaiming  of  them  even 
in  preference  to  what  has  of  late  years  been  so  success- 
fully and  extensively  carried  on  in  cases  of  deep  and  le^ 
vel  mosses. 

The  vicinity  of  Bowmore  in  Islay  displays  an  encou- 
raging and  agreeable  prospect  of  bog  improvement. 
Upwards  of  SOO  acres  have  been  there  reclaimed  within 
the  last  25  years,  which,  although  not  worth  a  groat  an 
acre  when  the  village  was  begun,  wduld  now  let  at  L.8. 
10$,  or  L*S.    It  would  be  tedious  to  mention  all  who 
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have  carried  on  improvements  of  this  description'  in 
Islay,  and  who  have  followed  the  advice  and  example  of 
the  principal  proprietor,  as  well  as  of  Mr  Campbell  of 
Ballinaby »  but  it  is  our  duty  to  name  some  of  the  fore- 
most improvers.     Mr  Macgibbon,  though  prevented  by 
other  avocations  from  residing  in  Islay  during  the  whole 
year,    carries  on  the  improvements  in  question  with 
much  success.    Mr  Campbell  of  Ardmore,  one  of  Shaw- 
field's  gentlemen  farmers,  has  recovered  from  the  sea,  si 
little  to  the  southward  of  his  house,  several  acres  of  salt 
marsh,  by  means  of  a  stout  dyke  of  stone,  faced  with 
sod,  and  furnished  with  a  flood  gate,  which  permits  the 
back-¥rater  to  escape  at  ebb,  but  shuts  itself  against  the 
flood-tide,  and  protects  a  pretty  large  plain  from  being 
covered  at  high  spring  tides  to  the  depth  of  six  or  seven 
feet  by  the  ocean.   This  is  a  miniature  of  what  his  con- 
stituent has  done  on  a  large  scale  at  Loch-Gruinart. 
Major  Mackay,  Dr  Crawford,  Mr  Campbell  of  Ardna- 
how.  Captain  Macneill,  the  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Killarow,  Mr  Simpson  merchant  in  Bowmore,  many 
other  gentlemen,  and  almost  all  the  tenants  of  Bow- 
more  and  Portnahaven  mosses,  have  of  late  shown  great 
activity  and  judgment  in  this  species  of  improvement. 
The  common,  though  not  the  universal  plan  in  Islay  is, 
to  commence  with  draining  and  ditching,  trenching, 
and  planting  potatoes.     Dung  and  sea  weeds,  or  a  com- 
post of  moss,  dung,  and  calcareous  matters,  are  the  or- 
dinary manures.    The  first  crop  is  sometimes  followed 
by  a  second  crop  of  potatoes,  but  oftner  by  barley  or 
oats,  or  flax  with  grass  seeds ;    after  which  two  hay 
crbps  are  taken,  and  then  the  land  is  opened  up  for  a 
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renewal  of  the  same  rotation,  or  is  left  in  a  lea  state  for 
some  years  in  order  to  consolidate  the  surface. 

Similar  improvements  have  been  carried  on  at  Tober- 
morey  in  Mull,  and  near  Stomoway  in  Lewis,  and  would 
unquestionably  be  prosecuted  with  ardour  and  success 
in  the  vicinity  of  villages  and  sea-port  towns,  were  long 
leases  or  feus  granted  to  the  inhabitants ;  and  this,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  state  in  another  chapter,  yields 
a  strong  argument  for  the  establishment  of  villages  on 
the  most  liberal  principles  of  permanent  agricultural 
advantage. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  Northern  Isles  is  inconsi- 
derable in  proportion  to  the  industry  of  the  people  ot 
Islay  and  the  Southern  Isles  already  mentioned ;  but 
yet  some  names  deser\'e  mention,  as  examples  to  others : 
In  Skye,  Mr  Mackinnon  of  Corry  has  reclaimed  a  large 
extent  of  the  most  uninviting  ground,  and  brought  it 
to  bear  excellent  green  and  white  crops.  He  has  made 
use  of  marl  and  lime  as  manures,  and  has  effectually  re- 
,claimed  many  acres  of  land  formerly  not  worth  6d.  an 
acre,  to  be  so  serviceable  to  his  faims  that  he  would 
now  refuse  two  guineas  for  each  acre  during  the  curren- 
cy of  his  lease.  In  his  neighbourhood,  Mr  Macdonald 
of  Scalpay  has  for  several  yt*ars  past  been  assiduous  in 
similar  improvements,  aiid  has  made  the  |X)rtionof  that 
island  which  lies  near  his  hou^e  of  ten  times  the  value 
which  a  jury  would  have  set  upon  it  twenty  years  ago. 
Colonel  Macdonald  of  Lyndale  had,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  life,  the  merit  of  commencing  the  improved  hus- 
bandry in  Skye,  and  continues  still  to  carry  on  his  ope- 
rations with  much  spirit  and  success.  lie  has  reclaimed 
40  acres  of  deep  and  rugged  moss^  and  has  also^  as  well 
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as  the  two  last  mentioned  gentlemen,  paid  at^otioa  to 
the  planting  of  trees,  iaclosures,  and  draining,  as  weU 
as  to  the  selecticm  and  rearing  of  the  best  breeds  of 
horses  and  of  cattle.  He  built  the  first  threshing  ma- 
chine in  Skye ;  introduced  the  modem  mode  of  plough* 
ing  with  two  horses,  without  any  leader  but  the  plough* 
man  to  guide  them ;  made  the  first  regular  stone  fences ; 
and,  in  short,  has  always  been  conspicuous  for  energy 
and  activity  in  promoting  the  best  interests  of  agricuU 
ture  and  of  rural  economy  in  the  district  to  which  he 
belongs.  Mr  Campbell  of  Kingsburgh  and  Mr  Camp* 
bell  of  Duntuhn  carry  on  a  good  system  of  husbandry 
on  their  respective  f^nns.  They  had  some  of  the  finest 
fields  of  turnips,  raised  on  land  newly  reclaimed,  which 
occurred  in  the  whole  course  of  this  survey  i  and  are 
fairly  entered  upon  what  i>  a  novelty  in  the  Isle  of  Skye^ 
—-a  regular  and  systematic  rotation  of  green  and  lAiite 
crops. 

One  of  the  most  successful  improvers  of  moss  land  i^ 
Captain  Camerm  of  Lochmaddy,  Lord  Macdonald's 
chamberlaine  in  North  Uist.  The  present  state  and 
value  of  what  land  he  has  reclaimed  may  serve  here  as 
a  specimen  of  what  may  be  done  by  industry  and  good 
management  even  in  the  most  remote  situations  in  the 
Hebrides.  He  has,  at  an  expence  (^L.lSO,  mpraoed 
ten  acres  Gf  bog  not  previmisbf  *sx>rth  a  penny  an  acre^ 
to  the  value  of  Zr.2.  10s.  an  acre  per  annuMf  or  to  a 
eumulo  value  at  SO  years  purchase  of  L,  J 50.  Sterling ! 
The  data  on  which  this  is  founded  shall  be  given  in 
their  proper  place.  In  the  same  island  of  No^  Uxsts 
Mr  Macdonald  of  Balranald  and  Mr  Maclean  of  Boreray 
Jiave  displayed  a  good  deal  of  perseverance  and  spi- 
rit 
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rk  in  improving  marshes  and  bogs ;  and  so  has  Mr 
Campbell  of  Ensay  in  Harrisj  and  Mr  Chapmann  near 
Stomoway  in  Lewis. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  precision  the  present  va^ 
lue  of  the  lands  thus  reclaimed ;  for  an  acre  of  good, 
arable,  and  easily  managed  ground  is  of  more  impor- 
tance in  this  part  of  the  empire,  than  any  rents  hitherto 
paid  for  land  in  the  Hebrides  would  warrant  us  to  ima- 
gine. But  we  certainly  do  not  appreciate  it  too  highly 
whm  we  fix  the  average  value  at  15%*  an  acre.  The 
circumstance  which  renders  the  discussion  of  this  matter 
important  is,  the  contrast  between  the  former  and  the 
present  value.  It  must  always  be  remembered,  that 
marshes  and  bogs  in  the  Hebrides  difiiar  very  essentially 
in  present  value  from  those  c£  England  or  the  south  of 
Scotland,  where  they  are  turned  to  considerable  account 
in  raising  reeds,  willows,  bulrushes,  &c.  so  as  to  ap- 
proach nearly  in  rent  to  their  extent  of  improved  land ; 
whereas  these  wastes  in  the  Western  Isles  are  complete- 
ly lost,  or  even  pernicious  to  the  farms  which  they  en- 
cumber, by  destroying  weak  cattle  and  horses  which 
attempt  to  pasture  on  them.  The  difference  of  their 
former  value  and  that  of  their  present  improved  state 
may,  without  exaggeration,  be  stated  at  one  to  twenti/,  or 
even  one  to  twemy^two  at  a  general  average.  The  ex- 
pence  of  improving  bogs  and  marshes,  &c.  it  is  impos- 
sible to  ascertain  per  acre,  as  it  varies  on  every  farm, 
and  even  on  the  same  farm,  and  in  the  same  field,  ac- 
cording to  a  thousand  different  circumsances  of  soil  and 
local  situtaion.  In  general,  it  rarely  exceeds  L.  10.  or 
L.  12.  per  acre  \  and  sometimes  the  iwojirst  cr»ps  pay 
the  whole  expence. 

A  a  ♦  Here 
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Here  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  causes  of  that  apa- 
thy and  improvidence  which  prevent  so  many  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  reclaimable  land  &om  being  improved 
for  the  benefit  of  our  country.  The  same  arg^uments 
which  we  would  urge  have  been  bandied  about  for  ages  $ 
and  until  the  efforts  of  enlightened  patriots,  and  the  il- 
lumination which  the  institution  of  a  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture is  calculated  to  pour  over  our  kingdom,  shall  have 
roused  both  landlords  and  tenants  to  a  full  conviction  of 
their  joint  interests,  we  can  expect  very  little  good  td 
result  from  the  calculations  of  experience  or  the  sug- 
gestions of  prudence ;  and  we  shall  continue  to  meet 
with  the  same  apology  from  tenants  for  poverty  and  in- 
dolence in  the  Hebrides,  as  we  do  in  ComwaU,  Derby- 
shire, and  Ireland,— <<  Tis  not  our  fault  that  our  wastes 
are  unimproved ; — Give  us  feus  or  lonjg  leases,  and  me- 
lioration for  what  we  do,  and  you  shall  see  no  more 
wastes  in  the  Highlands  than  ypu  do  near  Edinburgh  qf 
Glasgow." 
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CHAPTER  XIL 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


SECTION  I. — DRAINING. 

Next  to  roads  and  inclosures,  dnuning  is  the  most 
necessary  improvement  in  the  Hebrides,  but  unfortu* 
nately  very  little  attention  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  it. 
Neither  grass  nor  corn  can  thrive  on  a  wet  bottom; 
and  such  quantities  of  both  as  may  with  great  difficulty 
be  raised,  must  be  of  bad  quality  and  late  in  harvest- 
ing. The  effect  of  manures,  of  whatever  description, 
is  also  lost  upon  such  soils,  and  they  cannot  possibly  be 
dressed  in  any  respect  in  a  proper  maimer.  So  sensi« 
ble  of  this  are  the  best  Hebridian  farmers,  the  proprie- 
tors of  Islay,  Collonsay,  and  Gigha,  that  they  have,  for 
several  years  past,  carried  on  a  systematic  plan  of  drain- 
ing 
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ing  their  estates  at  a  very  considerable  expence,  and 

s 

exhibit  that  species  of  improvement  in  as  high  perfect* 
tion  as  any  agriculturists  in  the  kingdom. 

The  larger  isles  are,  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
annoyed  by  such  tremendous  deluges  of  rain,  that  the 
surface  water  furrows  and  tears  up  the  best  fields  in  a 
cruel  manner,  and  the  largest  open  drains  can  scarcely 
contain  the  overwhelming  torrents :  Covered  drains  or 
sivers  are  entirdyout  of  the  question.   In  consequence 
of  this  inconvenience,  many  farmers  despair  of  doing 
any  good  to  their  lands  by  draining,  and  therefore  con- 
tent themselves  with  helping  the  waters  to  as*  smooth 
and  uninterrupted  a  course  or  passage  as  they  can, 
hopeless  of  deriving  any  benefit  from  opposition  or  re- 
straint.   To  persons  in  this  situation,  the  minor  sci- 
entific modes  of  draining  are  of  secondary  importance, 
however  useful  and  proper  these  may  prove  in  other 
cases  \  and  they  cannot  make  any  progress  in  the  great 
improvement  under  review,  without  having  recourse 
to  fencing  their  drains  and  the  divisions  of  their  fields 
with  suitable  bulwarks  against  the  floods,  as  is  done  in 
other  parts  qf  Europe,  such  as  Styria,  Carinthia,  and 
Switzerland,  which  are  frequently  Visited  by  similar  in- 
undations.   In  those  countries,  the  drains,  on  sloping 
grounds  near  the  sides  of  mountains,  are  built  with 
stones  or  wood  at  the  sides  and  bottom,  and  strong 
posts  of  the  same  materials  are  driven  into  the  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  and  consolidating 
them.    Stones  are  abundantly  plentiful  in  the  greater 
number  of  the  Hebrides,  but  there  is  such  want  of 
wood  that  the  Styrian  and  Cartnthian  modes  cannot 
soon  be  adopted  \  and  therefore  we  proceed  to  the  dif- 
ferent 
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ferent  ittbdivUkms  of  this  sectba,  on  wbich  onjr  tbi 
worth  notice  occurs  m  cbe  Hebrides* 

1.  To  aajr  penon  acquainted  mth  the  fiir£»e  aod 
climate  of  these  isles,  it  must  be  suffideotly  obvious, 
that  Mr  £lkingto&'s  boring  process  for  removiog  btent 
mter,  or  ndier  water  which,  though  pa^>able  enough 
in  its  effectSy  is  not^  always  easily  traced  on  the  surface^ 
does  not  admit  of  ap^tcation  in  this  district :  And  ac* 
cordingly  we  do  not  enter  upon  the  description  of  it, 
which  occupies  considerable  parts  of  so  many  other  ag- 
ricukural  reports. 

2.  Qp0i  0M^$.«^These  will  always  constitute  the 
main  part  of  Hebridtan  draining*.  Tl^ey  may  frequents 


m 

*  Dr  Walker's  advice  on  this  species  of  Ilebridian  tm- 
prcvement  may  prove  useful  in  many  casps. 

*^  There  is  a  simple  and  easy  operation,  not  generally 
practised,  which  ought  always  to  be  perforrticd  previous  to 
the  draining  of  any  land  whatever. 

**  Before  any  attempt  is  made  to  drain  a  field,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  consequence  to  be  as  well  informed  as  possible  con- 
cerning the  state  of  the  water  under  ground.  The  easiest 
and  the  most  effectual  way  for  this  purpose,  is  to  dig  a  nwn^ 
her  of  imaUfitSy  abovt  three  ftet  dccpy  in  different  parts  of  the 
field.  These  should  be  suffered  to  remain  open  for  a  whole 
year. 

''  By  these  pits  the  depth  of  the  soil  and  the  nature  of  the 
subsoil  will  be  exposed  to  view. 

•'They 
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ly  be  contrived  so  as  to  combine  the  benefits  of  inclo- 
«ure  and  draining,  and  in  fact  are  so  made  in  several 
parts  of  Islay  and  the  southern  isles.     An  open  cut  in 
moss  is  of  no  essential  use,  unless  it  be  deep  enough  to 
reach  the  substratum  on  which  the  moss  rests,  and  un- 
less the  slope  be  such  that  the  sides  run  no  risk  of  fal- 
ling in  during  the  ^t  year  after  its  construction.     A 
drain  of  this  description,  which  is  six  feet  deep,  (as 
principal  or  mother  drains  commonly  are,)  ought  to  be 
two  feet  and  a  half  broad  at  the  bottom,  and  14  feet 
broad  at  the  top.     In  very  wet  and  spongy  peat  mosses 
the  slope  must  be  still  more  considerable.     We  have 
never  met  with  any  man  who  said,  that  he  repented 
for  having  made  his  drain  too  wide  or  too  deep,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  with  many  who  were  obliged  to 
widen  and  deepen  their  drains  at  an  inconvenient  sea- 
son of  the  year,  for  having  at  first  neglected  to  make 
allowance  for  the  nature  of  the  ground  in  which  their 
<^>erations  were  carried  on.    An  open  cut  in  tiU  or  ddy 

must 


•*  They  serve  also  to  show,  whether  the  water  passes  be- 
fwecn  the  soil  and  the  subsoil,  or  rises  and  pervades  the  soil 
from  a  greater  depth* 

"  It  will  then  also  be  seen  how  near  the  under-ground 
water  reaches  to  the  surface,  and  at  what  height  it  stagnates 
in  the  different  seasons. 

"  These  are  important  points  of  intelligence  to  be  gained, 
before  the  operation  of  draining  is  begun.  They  are  obtain* 
ed  by.  what  can  scarcely  be  called  any  expence,  and  roust 
bo  of  great  use  to  direct  the  operation  of  drains  in  a  pro- 
per  manner." — Vid.  Walker's  Hebiides,  vol.  i.  p»  206. 
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must  be  made  quite  through  those  strata  until  the  sub- 
stratum  of  gravel  or  of  sand  shall  be  attained — other- 
wise the  tenacious  nature  of  the  superior  stratum  will 
make  the  drain  of  no  effect^  further  than  merely  for 
the  small  spot  immediately  contiguous  to  the  cut.     It 
rarely  happens  in  the  Hebrides,  that  any  stratum  of 
stiff  clay  or  till  exceeds  a  yard  in  depth,  and  therefore 
draining  is  comparatively  easy;  but  should  it  exceed 
that  depth  considerably,  the  expence  of  cutting  the 
drain  will  be  amply  made  good  by  the  advantage  which 
must  result  from  it.    The  smaller  drains,  intended  to 
run  covered'in  into  the  large  open  cut,  will  also,  in 
every  case,  need  to  be  cut  quite  through  the  clay  or 
till  in  like  manner,  and  not,  as  is  often  practised  by 
superficial  improvers,  run  merely  deep  enough  to  al- 
low the  plough  to  pass  over  them.   Great  care  is  taken, 
by  the  best  Hebridian  fanners,  that  their  drains  are 
not  permitted  to  lodge  stagnant  water,  but  convey  all 
the  moisture  which  flows  to  them  into  some  running 
stream  or  to  the  sea  shore.     For  this  purpose  they  are 
at  particular  pains  in  taking  proper  levels,  and  in  se- 
curing for  the  water  at  least  one  foot  in  two  hundred  of 
descent,  wheresoever  the  natiu-e  of  the  ground  can  possi- 
bly admit  of  it-,  a  moderate  slope  is  much  better  than  a 
rapid  and  precipitate  course,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
and  should  therefore  be  studied  by  every  practitioner. 
The  prices  paid  for  drains  of  this  sort  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent isles.     They  are  not,  however,  very  high,  seldom 
exceeding  10s.  the  chain  of  74  feet,  running  length, 
and  being  often  so  low  as  7s.  or  8s.     Some  extra  al- 
lowance is  made  of  course  for  such  drains  as  require 
blasting  with  gun  powder,  or  are  attended  with  parti- 
cular 
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cnlar  difficukjr  ot  danger.    The  largest  opeti  dnuns  m 
the  Hebrides  were  made  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield 
in  Islajr,  far  diverting  the  course  of  the  stream  which 
discharged  itself  formerly  into  LfOch-gruinart,  but  now 
runs  into  Loch-in-daai  by  the  open  cut  lately  made  for 
facilitating  the  improvements  carried  on  at  the  head  of 
Loch-gruinart.     The  islands  of  South  Uist  and  Benbi- 
cula  contain  also  some  drains  carried  on  both  by  the 
gnoidfkther  of  the  present  Mr  Macdonald  of  Boisdalcj 
when  he  had  the  management  of  the  estate  of  Clanm- 
nald,,and  by  Mr  Nicolson  of  Ardmore,  and  Mr  Brown 
fabtor  for  Clanranald  of  late  years.    The  two  last  men- 
tioned gentlemen  have  made  an  open  cut  of  three  miles 
in  lengthi  mostly  through  the  bottom  of  drained  lakes 
and  marshes,  and  furnished  with  bridges  and  a  flood- 
gate of  considerable  dimensions,  at   a  very  heavy  ex- 
pence,  and  drained  about  300  acres  of  arable  land,  be- 
sides opening  a  communication  between  different  parts 
of  their  grounds  which  were  formerly  cut  off  by  water 
from  that  advantage.     Mr  Macdonald  of  Balranald  has 
made  a  drain  partly  through  solid  granite,  and  partly 
through  a  4^ep  morass,  tlu'ough  nearly  a  mile  of  his 
btm  in  North  Uist ;  and  many  other  spirited  and  in- 
telligent men  are  following  the  good  example.     It  is, 
.however,  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  proprietors 
have  hitherto  manifested  little  inclination  to  prompt  .or 
even  to  second  the  efforts  of  their  tenants  in  draining 
on  this  [dan ;  for,  as  far  we  could  learn,  no  leases  (ex- 
cepting those  granted  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfidd  in 
Islay,  who  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  matters  connected 
with  agricultural  improvements,  in  the  highest  degree 
exemplary)  contain  any  stipulations    for  reimbursing 

tenants 
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tenants  at  the  concltssion  of  their  leases,  or  fer  encou- 
raging them  in  any  other  way  to  prosecute  so  essentid 
a  species  of  improrement.  A  fiiir  average  price  for 
sQch  drains  would  be  twopence  the  cubic  yard,  where 
the  ground  presented  no  serious  obstade,  and  a  com* 
parative  rise  in  proportion  to  what  a  labourer  might  be 
able  to  accomplish  in  ground  of  a  different  description. 
The  tenant  may  of  course  be  bound  to  clean  and  to 
keep  in  repair  such  drains  at  his  own  expeuce. 

The  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  Hebrides,  and 
the  number  of  springs  which  are  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  field,  prompt  to  the  liberal  extension  of  open 
cuts.  Every  field  would  require  at  least  two  of  them ) 
one  to  keep  off  and  lead  away  the  waters  which  run 
down  firom  higher  grounds,  and  the  other  to  receive 
the  contents  of  the  collateral  and  smaller  or  covered 
drains  necessary  to  carry  ofiT  the  water  from  the  lower 
parts  of  the  field,  and  also  to  prevent  the  superfluous 
moisture  of  the  ground  in  question  firom  injurmg  the 
adjacent  grounds.  Particular  attention  should  ^e  paid 
while  planning  the  indosures  and  subdivisions  of  farms, 
to  arrange  them  so  that  the  open  cuts  may  serve  the 
double  purpose  of  drains  and  fences  at  the  same  time. 

3.  HoUam  drains. — ^These  can  only  be  used  with 
advantage  on  the  more  level  and  in  the  smaDer  He- 
brides. It  is  now  pretty  generally  acknowledged,'  that 
hollow  drains  ought  in  every  instance  to  be  preferred 
to  those  which  are  filled  up  entirely  with  small  stones 
or  any  similar  substitutes  \  because  the  former,  if  pro- 
perly finished,  will  last  for  generations,  while  the  lat- 
ter are  generally  useless,  and  must  be  renewed  at  the 

end 
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end  of  half  a  doz^h  years.  The  best  and  most  approv* 
ed  form  in  the  Hebrides  is  the  triangiilar,  with  a  roof  of 
flat  stones  laid  horizontally^  and  some  brushwood^ 
heather,  straw,  fiirze,  or  other  durable  substance  pene- 
trable by  water,  but  preventing  earth  or  sand  from  fal- 
ling in,  immediately  above  the  flat  stones,  and  support- 
ing the  stones  and  earth  which  are  usqd  for  filling  up 
the  ditch  after  the  construction  of  the  drain.     The 

B 

form  is  nearly  this  &.^  and  the  current  running  con- 

A 

«tantly,  and  sometimes  with  considerable  force,  at  the 
ajj^te' formed  by  the  two  stones  at  the  sides,  with  the 
^  one  at  the  bottom  A,  prevents  any  earth  or  sand  from 
lodging  there  or  choaking  up  the  drain,  as  would  be 
the  case  if  we  reversed  the  figure,  and  made  the  pas- 
sage, like  those  of  many  practical  drainers,  narrow  at 
the  top  B,  and  broad  at  the  bottom.  The  great  dan- 
ger of  broad-bottomed  covered  drains  being  stopped  in 
consequence  of  the  feebleness  of  their  current,  is  a  suf- 
ficient reason  for  exploding  them,  excepting  in  cases 
where  the  water  has  a  rapid  descent,  or  always  flows 
in  a  considerable/and  equable  ciurent.  The  broad-bot- 
tomed  are  indeed  easier  to  build,  and  apparently  strong- 
er in  fabric ;  but,  if  proper  attention  is  paid  to  the  nar- 
row and  angular  bottomed,  they  will  last  longer  than 
the  other,  aud  run  no  risk  of  stopping  by  the  deposi- 
tion of  sand,  gravel,  or  earth  that  may  pass  to  them 
either  from  the  surface  or  from  the  higher  grounds. 

1.  Depth. — The  depth  of  hollow  drains  must  de- 
pend entirely  upon  local  circumstances,  and  cannot  pos- 
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fShlj  be  fixed  without  a  minute  mspection  of  the  soU 
and  situation  in  which  they  are  to  be  made.  In  the 
Hebrides  they  mast  generally  b€  both  deep  and  capa- 
cious ;  rarely  nearer  than  two  feet  to  the  surface,  or 
less  than  six  square  inches  in'  dimensions  of  water 
course*  On  most  of  the  improved  islands  they  are  fre- 
quently four  or  five  feet  xleep,  and  firom  8  to  12  inches 
in  depth  of  water  passage.  With  respect  to  the  manner 
in  which  thq/  arejilledi  their  expence,  effect^  and  gfne^ 
vol  ben^i  nothing  particular  occurs  to  us  in  comparing 
Hebridian  hollow  drains  with  those  of  other  districts 'of 
the  kingdom.  We  have  already  dwelt  at  some  Iciigtl^ 
upon  the  advantages  derived  from  reclaiming  waste 
l^ds  in  this  region;  and  it  is  enough  to  say  that,  without 
draining,  both  by  open  cuts  and  by  hollow  convey- 
ances, this  object  cannot  possibly  be  attained.  Nor 
can  the  first  and  grandest  of  all  Hebridian  improve- 
ments, namely  the  planting  of  trees)  be  judiciously  at- 
temjjted  without  carrying  on  draining  at  the  same 
time  with  it,  at  least  in  as  far  as  the  most  valuable  sorts 

of  forest  trees  are  concerned.     The  instrument  which 

* 

we  have  described  in  chapter  v.  called  caschrome,  is 
of  singular  use  in  the  first  operation  of  hollow  drain- 
ing ;  for  it  enables  the  operator  to  cut  up  the  toughest 
and  most  rugged  sward  with  much  greater  ease  than 
he  could  do  by  the  aid  of  any  other  tool  (not  even  ex- 
cepting the  Essex  spade)  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
and  it  is  also  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  making  sur- 
face or  furrow  drains  which  communicate  at  the  higlu 
er  parts  of  the  fields  with  the  open  cuts,  or  some  qf 
the  hollow  drains  that  empty  themselves  into  them. 
We  conclude  this  section  by  urging  the  farmers  of 
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Mull,  Skye,  and  the  Long  Island,  to  follow  in  this,  as 
in  many  other  things,  the  laudable  example -of  thfeir 
countrymen  in  Islay,  6igha,  and  CoDonsay.  In  Islay 
we  found  even  the  small  tenants  of  some  farms,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  beautiful  ones  of  Kilchiaran  and  Oc- 
tomore,  busy  at  their  drains,  and  evidently  masters  of 
the  operation  in  which  they  were  engaged.  One  of 
them  said  in  Galic,  with  some  spirit,  *<  Our  landlord 
(Shawfield)  is  a  great  drainer  himself,  and  we  must  not 
throw  cold  "water  on  any  thing  that  is  his,  although  w^ 
should  drain  our  pockets  by  draining  his  lands.** 


SECTION  li. — PARING  AND  BURNING. 

This  mode  of  improvement,  as  it  is  called  or  mis- 
called, was  anciently  in  general  use  through' Scotland. 
It  was  a  lazy  way  of  forcing  the  surface  into  a  tempor- 
ary fit  of  fertility,  at  the  expence  of  its  after  substance; 
and  is  accordingly  discarded  by  the  best  farmers  in  our 
best  cultivated  counties  in  this  part  of  Britain.  In  Eng- 
land, indeed,  the  practice  may  be  deemed,  a  priori^ 
less  objectionable  than  here ;  because  the  surface  of 
waste  lands  there  is  more  matted  and  more  encumber- 
ed with  redundant  vegetation,  and  consequently  re- 
quires some  process  by  which  a  passage  can  be  opened 
for  the  plough,  as  well  as  a  medium  obtained  for  des- 
troying 
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troying  the  tough  roots  of  brushwood^  strong  grasses, 
and  weeds  which  compose  the  general  sur£ice  of  their 
soil ;  while  we,  under  a  fainter  sun,  and  with  a  less 
exuberant  power  of  vegetation,  require  no  such  aids. 
Without,  therefore,  condemning  in  others  a- practice 
which  we  have  found  inadvisable  among  ourselves,  and 
without  denying  the  usefulness  of  ashes  as  a  manure, 
and  the  practicability  of  getting  at  a  subsoil  more  adapt* 
ed  to  tillage  than  the  surface  of  Lnglish  waste  grounds, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  paring  and  l^m^ 
ing  will  not  probably  soon  become  more  popular  in  the 
Hebrides  than  that  method  is  at  present ;  and  that  very^ 
sensible  farmers  among  us  have  given  it  as  their  opi- 
nion, that  the  man  who  kindles  a  fire  for  that  purpose 
deserves  to  be  himself  a  part  of  its  fuel. 


SECTION  lU. — MANURING. 

From  the  great  difference  of  the  causes  which  influ- 
ence the  productiveness  of  lands,  it  is  obvious  thut,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  no  certain  system  can  be 
devised  for  their  improvement,  independent  of  experi- 
ment ;  but  there  are  few  cases  in  which  the  labour  of 
experiments,  and  even  of  analytical  trials,  will  not  be 
amply  repaid  by  the  certainty  vrith  which  they  denote 
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the  best  methods  of  melioration  %  and  this  will  particu- 
larly happen  when  the  defect  of  composition  is  found 
in  the  proportions  of  the  primitive  earths.  Such  defect 
is  remedied  hj  manures.  In  supplying  animal  or  ve- 
getable manure^  a  temporary  food  only  is  provided  for 
plants,  which  is  in  all  cases  exhausted  by  means  of  a 
certain  number  of  crops ;  but  when  a  soil  is  rendered  of 
the  best  possible  constitution  or  texture,  with  regard  to  its 
earthy  parts,  its  fertility  may  be  considered  as  perman* 
ently  established.  It  becomes  capable  of  attracting  a 
very  large  portion  of  vegetable  nourishment  from  the 
atmosphere,  and  of  producing /its  crops  with  compara- 
tively little  labour  and  expence. 

Whether  ordinary  manures  promote  the  effect  of 
improving  the  soU  for  producing  crops  of  corn,  grass, 
or  vegetables  of  any  kind,  by  enriching  it  with  new 
materials,  by  acting  as  stimulants,  by  dissolving  or 
combining  vegetable  substances  already  lodged  in  the 
ground,  or  hj  attracting  fertilizing  particles  from  the 
atmosphere,^  are  questions  of  curiosity  for  the  philoso- 
pher rather  than  of  utility  for  the  farmer.  The  lat- 
ter is  indeed  deeply  interested  in  the  discussion  of 
the  relative  natures  of  particular  manures,  and  of  the 
soils  to  which  they  are  intended  to  be  applied  j  hut  he 
seldom  feels  any  inclination  to  pursue  his  inquiries  or 
obser^'ations  farther :  and  even  on  this  essential  point 
we  frequently  find  his  practice  and  his  reasonings  at  va- 
riance. In  the  extensive  region  to  which  this  report 
particularly  refers,  nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
see  manures  used  in  the  most  unskilful  and  barbarous 
manner  by  persons  who  are  not  only  sagacious  and  ra- 
tional in  other  respects,  but  who  also  reason  very  plau- 
sibly 
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sibly  upon  ihe  abuse  in  question.  They  load  their 
sandy  and  gravelly  fields,  year  after  year,  with  sea- 
weeds, extort  foul  and  stinted  crops  of  barley  or  oats, 
and  at  the  same  time  confess  that  the  land  is  exhausted 
by  this  constant  repetition  of  strong  stimulants,  and 
does  not  yield  half  the  returns  which  it  would  give 
were  they  to  indulge  it  occasionally  with  fertilizing  ma- 
nures and  a  proper  rotation  of  grasses  and  green  crops. 
They  excuse  their  mismanagement  by  the  miserable 
apology,  that  their  leases  are  short,  their  quantity  of 
arable  ground  small,  lying  contiguous  to  the  sea  shore, 
and  to  this  stimulating  and  scourging  manure,  and  that 
therefore  they  prefer  reserving  their  richer  manures 
and  restoratives. for  other  land,  which,  without  them, 
would  produce  nothing,  while  the  land  alluded  to  pro- 
duces two  or  three  returns  in  spite  of  all  their  bad 
treatment  of  it. 

But  as  even  in  the  Hebrides,  backward  as  agricul- 
ture must  be  allowed  to  stand  af  present,  some  judici- 
ous practices  are  found  to  exist ;  and  as  some  of  these 
isles  are  infinitely  farther  advanced  than  others  in  the 
judgment  and  industry  which  they  display  io  the  selec- 
tion and  use  of  manures,  and  may  perhaps  persuade 
their  neighbours  to  adopt  similar  habits,  it  b  proper  to 
enter  into  some  details  on  a  subject  so  confessedly  im- 
portant to  the  district. 

Manures  may  be  very  aptly  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  natural  and  the  artificiaL  No  portion  of  the  Bri* 
tish  Empire  is  so  richly  provided  with  the  former,  or 
so  poorly  with  the  latter  as  the  Hebrides.  We  shall 
take  them  in  the  order  recommended  by  the  Honour- 
able Board, — and  state,  without  much  deference  to  au- 
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thorities  ^om  other  quarters  of  the  kingdom)  what 
we  have  ascertained  as  facts,  eithjer  from  personal  ex- 
perience or  undoubted  testimony,  in  the  course  of  tra- 
versing the  Western  Isles. 

The  nattirai  manures  used  in  the  Hebrides  are, 
1.  Mar/.— 'Of  this  valuable  species  of  manure  we 
found  three  distinct  kinds  in  the  Western  Isles»  viz. 
Shell  marl,  rock  marl^  and  marble  earth  or  marble 
marl.  Shell  marl  abounds  in  Islay  and  Lismore,  and 
proves  a  very  cheap  and  most  excellent  manure.  It  is 
used  injudiciously  in  the  last  mentioned  island,  by  far- 
mers who  are  tempted,  in  consequence  of  the  goodness 
of  the  crops  which  they  raise  from  it,  to  repeat  a  se- 
ries of  white  crops  oh  the  same  fields,  until  what  might 
have  added  immensely  to  their  fertility,  proves  in  the 
end  their  utter  ruin.  The  best  use  of  shell  marl  in  the 
Hebrides,  would  be  to  employ  it  as  topniressing  for 
grass  fields.  It  would  ^extirpate  heather  and  sprets,  and 
replace  them  by  the  finest  and  most  luxuriant  white 
clovers  and  other  valuable  herbage.  It  is  probable  that 
shell  marl  might  be  found,  if  carefully  looked  for^  on 
all  the  larger  islands.  The  snails,  from  the  shells  of 
which  it  is  formed,  are  met  with  in  many  of  the  stag- 
nant waters.  In  Islay  it  occurs  a  few  miles  from  Port- 
ascaig,  in  strata  of  from  three. to  six  feet  thick,  cover- 
ed with  some  feet  depth  of  peat-moss.  It  is  the  purest 
and  the  strongest  of  all  the  calcareous  earths  *,  and  ap- 
plicable to  a  greater  variety  of  soils  and  situations  than 

any 
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any  other  manure*  It  is  not,  however,  as  yet  turned 
to  great  account  in  the  isles,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
recommended  by  the  experience  of  a  considerable  numr 
ber  of  persons  who  have  employed  it  on  their  lands. 

Boct  marl. — ^Rock  or  stone  marl  is  found  in  inex- 
haustible quantities  in  the  valley  between  Portascaig 
«nd  Bowmore  in  Islay ;  and,  like  every  other  natural 
advantage  of  that  fine  island,  is  gradually  becoming  an 
objeci  of  useful  attention  to  the  inhabitants.  -It  is  easi- 
ly dug,  is  richl .  impregnated  with  calcareous  earth, 
and  falb  into  powder  on  exposure  to  the  air.  These 
properties  render  it  extremely  valuable.  It  occurs  also 
in  Lismore,  Tyree,  Coll,  and  in  Troterniih  in  Skye. 
In  no  island  however  has  it  hitherto  been  used  to  any 
considerable  extent,  excepting  Islay  and  Lismore. 

Marble  earth  *  is  found  near  Gilchrist,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Strath  in  Skye,  in  vast  quantities ;  and  is,  on 
clay  and  mossy  soils,  an  excellent  manure.  Mr  Mac- 
kinnon  of  Corry,  already  mentioned,  has  used  it  in 
considerable  improvements  made  by  him  lately  on  deep 
and  rugged  mosses  or  bogs,  and  it  promises  to  become 
a  valuable  acquisition.  In  no  other  part  of  the  High- 
lands or  Hebrides  has  this  species  of  marl  been  found 
so  easily  accessible,  or  indeed  discovered  of  the  same 
quality }  so  that  little  can  be  fairly  concluded  from  ex- 
periment with  regard  to  it.  Marl  in  general  acts  as  a 
fetrilizer  and  a  stimulant  at  the  same  time;  but  the  far- 
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mer  must  calculate  before  laying  k  o&  hk  land,  upoa 
finding  its  effects  different  from  those  of  lime,  with 
which  it  is  usually  classed.  It  is  slower  and  more  gra- 
dual in  its  o[>eration.  Sometimes  a  year  or  two  elapses 
before  any  perceptible  difference  is  manifested  by  the 
vegetation  of  the  soil  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  some-i 
times  an  apparent  deterioration  ensues.  Let  not  these 
alarm  the  agriculturist.  They  are  the  co«equence  ei« 
ther  of  a  slow  and  suspended  fermentati(m>  or  of  a 
temporary  struggle  between  the  marl  and  the  host  of 
foes  which  it  must  subdue  in  the  soil  before  its  bene* 
ficial  influence  can  be  clearly  displayed  to  the  eye. 
There  is  no  manure  less  dangerous  than  marl  in  regard 
to  general  application  )  and  where  it  does  no  essential 
good  it  scarcely  ever  does  harm.  In  point  of  durabili- 
ty, it  exceeds  all  other  m^ures,  especially  in  its  effects 
upon  grass  lands,  and  has  one  advantage  in^'an  eminent 
degree,  viz.  being  a  mortal  enemy  to  vermin.  In  Islay 
50  cart  loads  were  laid  upon  an  acre,  and  somewhat 
more  in  Lismore.  The  expence  varies  according  to 
the  distance  of  carriage, — ^it  may  average  from  L.2  to 
L.  6  per  acre. 

The  usual  time  of  marling  is  in  the  summer-  months  ^ 
beginning  in  May,  when  the  ploughing  is  nearly  finish- 
ed, and  continuing  to  the  commencement  of  harvest. 
It  is  sometimes  laid  on  the  green  sward  in  winter ;  and, 
after  being  acted  upon  by  the  frost,  is  ploughed  in  the 
following  spring.  This  is  generally  done  for  a  crop  of 
oats. 

That  marl  is  actually  productive  of  the  greatest  bene- 
fit to  the  land  on  which  it  is  used,  is  a  &ct  which  can 
^dmit  of  no  doubt.    Much  variety  of  opinion  however 
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exists  as  to  the  mode  of  operation  by  which  this  benefit 
is  effected.  Several  intelligent  persons  consider  the  cal« 
eareous  matter  which  it  contains  as  the  principal,  if  not 
the  sole  a^ent  in  the  improvement  of  the  land*  Others 
are  of  opinion,  that  the  principal  advantage  derived 
from  marl  is  the  addition  of  bulk  or  quantity  which  it 
makes  to  the  soil ;  while  others,  again,  regard  its  ac* 
tion  as  of  a  mechanical  nature,  considering  the  improve- 
ment of  the  land  on  which  it  is  applied  as  the  conse- 
quence of  an  alteration  which  it  makes  in  the  texture 
or  disposition  of  the  soil.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
marl  may  derive  a  certain  portion  of  its  utility  as  a  mar 
nure  from  each  of  the  three  causes  which  have  been 
assigned,  or,  in  other  words,  that,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  it  acts  as  a  fertilizer  and  a  stimulant  at  the  same 
time.  From  analysis  of  the  substance}  it  is  found  to 
be  an  intimate  mixture  of  the  aluminous  and  siliceous 
garths,  usually  combined  vfith  a  certain  portion  of  the 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  sometimes  deriving  a  tinge  from 
the  presence  of  an  oxid  of  iron.  With  respect  to  the 
calcareous  earth  contained  in  the  marl,  it  must  undoubt- 
edly have,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  same  action  that 
would  be  produced  by  the  direct  application  of  lime  as 
a  manure ;  but  as  it  is  rendered  clear,  by  actual  experi- 
ment,  that  some  descriptions  of  marl,  which  are  used 
with  advantage,  do  not  contain  any  portion  whatever 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  we  cannot  attribute  the  efficiency 
of  marl  to  this  cause  alone.  It  is  pleasing  to  conclude 
our  remarks  by  observing,  that  whatever  may  be  the 
cause,  the  effict  of  marl  is  almost  uniformly  great,  in 
rendering  a  vast  variety  of  soils  clean,  free,  beautiful, 
^d  productive. 
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peats,  and  found  that  the  process  vras  perfect  and  com^ 
plete.  Shawfidd  had  set  the  good  example,  and  his  in- 
dustrious tenants  eagerly  followed  it.  The  quantity  of 
peats  requisite  for  burning  a  ton  of  limestone  cannot  bfi* 
accurately  stated,  for  it  depends  both  upon  the  respec- 
tive qualities  of  the  stones  and  peats,  and  also  upon  the 
manner  of  breaking  the  stones.  The  smaller  the  pieces 
kito  which  it  is  broken,  the  easier  is  the  process  of 
burning.  At  an  average,  however,  a  ton  of  peats  will 
•   burn  three  tons  of  limestdne. 

The  quantity  laid  upon  the  acre  of  middling  land  in 
Gigha  and  Islay  is  from  60  to  80  bolls ;  but  if  a  repe- 
tition of  the  dose  is  intended,  40  bolls  are  deemed  suf- 
ficient at  a  time.  The  common  boll  is  the  herring-bar^ 
rel  measure  of  32  i-  English  gallons.  The  durability  of 
lime  in  the  scmI,  and  the  permanency  of  its  effects,  de- 
pend very  much  upon  the  nature  and  circumstances  of 
the  ground  upon  which  it  is  used.  If  these  are  fa- 
vourable, and  if  justice  is  done  to  the  land  in  point 
of  cropping,  the  benefit  of  liming  may  be  discernible 
for  15  or  16  years;  but  if  not,  a  season  or  two  may 
suffice  to  ob&terate  every  vestige  of  it.  The  Hebridtan- 
ought  to  guard  carefully  against  the  following  methods 
of  using  lime  as  manure :  viz.  Laying  it  on  a  wet  or 
spouty  soil,  or  on  land  of  a  very  sandy  nature ;— ^spread- 
ing  h  on  shping  ground  at  a  season  of  the  year  when 
rains  usually  fall ;  for  these  carry  the  finer  parts 
of  the  lime  along  the  surface  into  the  nearest  stream, 
and  leave  the  land  as  it  was  before  the  lime  was  l^d  on 
it ; — spreading  it  on  land  exhausted  by  white  crops,  or 
using  it  in  profusion  as  a  stimulant  for  com  or  green 
crops  on  land  which  is  reduced  by  long  tillage  to  a  caput 
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fnortuumi  and  consequently  requixes  dung  and  other 
nanures  for  enriching  its  staple.  The  farmer  will  also 
do  well  if  *he  perseveres  in  nsing  lime  on  land  where 
cakareoos  matters  already  abound,  and  which  therefore 
requires  a  mixture  of  other  matter  for  rendering  it  per- 
manently fertile.  A  change  of  manures  too,  like  a 
change  of  seeds,  is  often  advisable. 

The  increase  of  produce  in  Islay,  and  the  improved 
Hebrides  in  consequence  of  liming,  is  rather  better  than 
as  three  to  one }  i.  e.  land  which  formerly,  and  under 
the  old  system,  prodijced  in  three  years  twelve  pounds 
■value  per  acre,  now  produce  thirty-six  pounds  value, 
or  twelve  pounds  an  acre  per  annum.  But  what  is  of 
still  greater  consequence  is  the  fiict,  that  the  land  is  as 
good  c^ier  -the  three  crops  have  been  raised  upon  it 
subsequent  to  liming,  as  it  was  before  \  while  under  the 
old  management,  it  was  exhausted,  and,  as  it  was  term* 
ed,  run  (nd,  for  five  or  six  years,  and  yielded  nothing 
but  a  miserable  species  of  herbage  n^t  worth  Ss«  per  acreu 
To  make  the  contrast  more  distinct,  and  the  compari- 
son more  intelligible,  we  may  state  the  two  methods, 
during  a  complete  rotation  of  eight  years,  as  follows, 
mentioning  merdy  the  clear  returns  and  the  rent : 
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(Xd  Management. 
Tear 

Ist  An  acre  Barley^  6  bolls  at  L.  1.  Is. 
2d  ■  Oats,  4  b«  poor  quality,  L.  1.  Is.  4 

Sd     ■ >  Oats,  l-l  b.  bad  quality,  L.  1. 

4th  An  acre  of  bad  grass         -         -       .  . 
5th  — —  rather  better  than  last 
6th   '  I     ■    ■  still  improving 

7th 

8th ■ 
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6     6 

0 

4     4 

0 

1    10 
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0     S 

0 

0     S 

o 

0  10 

0 

0  18 

0 

1     0 

0 

• 

Produce  in  eight  years 

L«]4 

16 

0 

Rent,  10s.  per  annum,  deducted 

4 

0 

0 

Profit        -            -        -         - 

L.10 

16 

• 

0 

New. Management.  ■ 

« 

Tear 

L. 

5. 

d 

1st  Barley  limed,  8  boils ' 

8 

8 

0 

2d  Hay  and  Pasture 

6 

6 

0 

Sd  Pasture,  good            -            -         - 

4 

0 

0 

4th  Oats,  good,  7  b* 

^  -7 

7 

0 

5th  Turnips            -          -            -        - 

8 

0 

0 

6th  Barley,  good,  8  b. 

8 

8 

0 

7th  Hay  and  pasture 

6 

6 

0 

8th  Pasture              ... 

4 

0 

0 

ProducfS  in  eight  years 

L.52 

15 

0 

Rent,  10s.  per  annum 

4 

0 

0 

Profit 
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Potatoes  are  not  here  admitted^  becansei  as  we  shatt 
hereafter  see,  when  mentioning  the  islands  separately, 
these  have  been  of  late  years  pretty  well  managed  even 
where  every  other  sort  of  crop  has  been  carried  on  in 
the  most  unskilful  and  barbarous  manner. 

The  above  calculation  is  made  from  what  was  seen 
and  feamed  in  Islay  in  summer  1808|  fixing  the  prices 
at  a  moderate  average,  not  indeed  of  Istay  (where  bar<^ 
ley  is  always  immensely  dear)  but  of  all  Scotland  fbf 
10  years  past.  Were  the  calculation  founded  upon  th^ 
Islay  prices,  the  contrast,  and  the  advantage  of  using 
lime  and  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  would  be  still  more 
striking. 

S.  Clay. — The  most  essential  property  of  a  soil  is  a 
du«  mixture  and  jwoportion  of  clay  and  sand*.  Where 
this  is  found,  cultivation  may  be  carried  <m  in  perfec- 
tion, and  such  land  turned  to  account  by  the  most  ap^ 
proved  modes  of  husbandry,  provided  the  climate  be 
tolerable,  and  manures  can  be  procured  at  a  reasonable 
expencew  Now,  although  clay  is  not  met  with  in  the 
Hebrides  in  such  extensive  tracts  or  districts,  compara- 
tively speaking,  as  in  the  mainland  of  Britain,  and  sand 
has  greatly  the  preponderance  in  the  great  mass  of  He- 
bridian  soils ;  yet  this  species  of  manure  is  sufficiently 
plentiful  in  every  island  for  being  used  on  such  land 
as  it  may  be  thought  adviseable  to  incorporate  with  it. 
Clay  gives  tenacity  and  consistence  to  sand  as  well  as  to 
porous  or  light  mossy  soils.  Little  has  hitherto  been 
used,  but  that  little  has  been  found  to  answer  extremely 
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wdL  A  field  of  mos$,  neaf  Stornoway  in  Lewb,  Was 
manured  with  clay  and  a  little  sprinkling  of  herring 
brine  in  1808^  and  yielded  nine  bolls  of  good  barley 
pel'  acre,  though  sown  with  only  10  pecks  of  seed. 

.  4.  Shells. — ^Under  this  denomination,  we  may  class, 
three  sorts  of  ipanures  now  pretty  generally  used  in  the 
Southern  Hebrides,  and  commonly  called  shells,  shelly 
sand>  and  coral  or  coraline.  It  is  pleasant  to  the  re» 
porter  to  be  able  to  state  that  he  has  found  in  the  He- 
brides a  considerable  degree  of  eagerness  and  industry 
dispbyed  on  this  kind  of  manure,  and  that  too  more 
particularly  within  the  last  six  or  se^en  years. 

There  are  vast  quantities  of  shell-sand  near  Lamlash 
in  Arran,  both  below  and  above  the  sea-mark.  The 
little  island  of  Inchmamock  near  Bute  has  an  inexhaus- 
tible bank  of  coral,  which  is  now  very  much  used  by 
the  tenants  of  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  by  other  far- 
mers in  that  island.  It  is  carried  in  boats  to  the  dis- 
tance of  20  or  30  miles,  and  still  reckoned  a  cheap 
manure:  an  unequivocal  proof  of  its  intrinsic  value. 
Islay,  Colonsay,  and  Oronsay,  MuU,  Skye,  the  Long 
Island,  and  more  especially  the  Island  of  Barray,  abound  ' 
in  shells  and  shell-sand ;  of  which  their  morecenlighten- 
cd  tenants  now  understand  the  use  and  the  value.  They 
are  peculiarly  proper  for  mossy  soils,  with  which  all  the 
isles  abound,  and  which,  when  manured  with  10  or  12 
tons  of  shells  per  acre,  retain  for  many  years  the  warmth 
and  fertility  which  they  afford.  Clay,  till,  cold  and 
compacted  loams,  are  also  greatly  benefited  by  shells  or 
coral,  for  obvious  reasons;  and  no  other  manure  is 
found  so   excellent  for  top-dressing  nigged  pasture 
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grounds^  and  making  them  yield  a  sweet,  close,  and 
wholesome  herbage.  Some  fields  near  Aross  in  Mull 
were  dressed  two  or  three  years  ago  by  ^'l^  Maxwell 
with  shell  sand,  which  he  imported  from  a  distance  of 
SO  miles  at  a  considerable  expence,  and  by  their  beau- 
tiful verdure  reminded  us  of  the  finest  pastures  of 
Hereford  and  Glamorgan.  The  gentleman  just  named 
carries  on  his  improvements,  by  the  aid  of  this  manure, 
with  much  spirit,  and  is  ably  seconded  by  his  son,  who 
resided  for  a  considerable  time  in  Dumfries-shire,  for 
the  purpose  of  learning  the  improved  husbandry  of  the 
richest  part  of  that  county,  and  is  likely  to  set  a  very 
useful  example  to  the  farmers  of  Mull  and  its  vicinity. 
It  was  also  gratifying  to  see,  in  the  remote  district  of 
Harris  in  the  Long  Island,  a  sloop  laden  v/ith  shells  and 
shell  sand,  which  she  had  imported  from  Barray,  dis- 
tant 80  miles  from  the  harbour  in  which  v  e  saw  her. 
This  was  so  rare  an  instance  of  Hebridian  industry,  that 
it  was  strictly  investigated,  and  the  voyage  mentio.ied 
vras  proved  to  be  the  ninth  made  by  the  same  vessel  for 
that  kind  of  maniu'e  within  the  four  months  preceding 
July  1808.  The  cargo,  about  40  tons,  top-dressed  three 
acres,  and  manured  one  acre  completely  for  oats.  In 
the  Island  of  Barray  there  are  four  square  miles  of  shells 
and  shell  sand,  of  the  finest  quality,  and  of  an  indefi- 
nite depth.  The  vessels  are  loaded  at  low  water  in  one 
tide,  and  sail  away  when  the  flood  tide,  which  rises  12 
feet  in  neap  tides,  and  18  in  spring  tides,  rushes  in. 

This  sort  of  manure  was  first  used  in  the  north  of 
Ireland  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  and 
was  th«nce  carried  to  Galloway  early  in  the  18th  cen- 
tury ; '  since  which  time  it  has  been  gradually  adopt- 
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ed  over  the  west  of  Scotland.  In  the  Hebrides  it  is 
likely  to  become  extensively  beneficial,  as  it  is  univer- 
sally understoodr 

5.  Sed  Ouze. — Sea^-ouze  is  the  sediment  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  taken  up  in  most  harbours  upon  the  flukes  of  the 
anchors ;  and  abounds  especially  about  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  and  upon  shores  where  the  beach  is  of  a  clayey 
consistence.  It  is  a  mass  of  all  the  animal  and  vegeta* 
ble  substances  of  the  sea  in  a  putrid  state,  accompanied 
with  a  considerable  portion  of  calcareous  matter  and  sea 
salt,  all  incorporated  with  the  fine  clay  which  subsides 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  It  must  therefore  be  of 
an  enriching  nature ;  and  this  has  been  found  to  be  the 
case  wherever  it  has  been  tried.  It  is  found  in  great 
plenty  in  m^ny  parts  of  the  Hebrides  *  and  West  High- 
lands, and  in  all  other  places  in  Scotland  where  the 
shores  are  commonly  called  sleechy.  Much  depends 
on  its  being  mixed  with  the  soil  when  it  is  recently  dug. 
The  putrid  substances  which  it  contains  lose  their  force 
by  long  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  ought  therefore, 
if  possible,  to  be  speedily  ploughed  into  the  land. 

Captain  Cameron  of  Lochmaddy  in  North  Uist, 
whom  we  have  already  mentioned  with  respect  as  a  ju- 
dicious improver  of  peat  mosses,  has  availed  himself  of 
this  species  of  manure^  which  lies  adjacent  to  his  £uin^ 
and  found  it  exceedingly  useful.  One-fourth  of  sea- 
ouze,  or  sea^deechf  as  he  calls  it,  mixed  with  one  half 
of  moss  and  one-fourth  of  sea  weeds,  made  an  excellent 

'  compost ; 
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compost ;  of  wHich  20  cart  loads,  spread  upon  an  acre, 
produced  a  luxuriant  crop  of  barley,  amounting  to  near- 
ly 12  bolls  the  acre.  In  Uist  and  Lewis,  we  found  the 
fiict  ascertained  beyond  a  possibility  of  doubt,  that  where 
sea-ouze  is  spread  upon  dry  moss,  covered  wttli  heather, 
the  heather  disappears,  and  a  crop  of  white  clover 
springs  up  in  its  place.  This  however,  presupposes  that 
the  ground  be  dry,  and  that  there  be  a  considerable 
quantity  of  ouze  spread  over  the  surface,  or  incorporat- 
ed with  the  soiL  The  question  will  perhaps  never  be 
satisfactorily  answered, — ««  Whence  come  the  seeds  of 
this  white  clover  ?** 

6.  &a  weeds*,  sea  wrack,  or  «ea-ware,  as  they  are 
sometimes  called,  constitute  one  half  of  Hebridian  ma- 
nures, and  nine-tenths  of  those  of  the  remoter  islands. 
They  are  of  vast  importance  also  as  yielding  the  mate- 
rial for  the  kelp  manufacture,  which  b  now  carried  on 
extensively  in  those  isles,  and  realizes  at  least  one  half 
of  their  total  rents  to  the  proprietors.  At  present, 
however,  we  mention  this  substance  merely  as  a  ma^ 
nure,  and  as  such  it  certainly  merits  our  utmost  atten- 
tion. So  beneficial  are  its  efiects  where  it  can  be  pro- 
cured in  abundance,  that  the  full  command  of  sea-weeds 
to  a^farm  of  good  soil  is  alleged,  in  East  Lothian,  to  be 

Cc  2  worth 


•  Alga  marina,  distinguished  by  Linnaeus  into  the  four 
following  classes,  fucus  vesiculosus,  fucus  nodosus,  facus 
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worth  £rom  25s.  to  SOs.  per  acre  of  additional  rent,  in 
comparison  with  equal  soil  that  has  not  this  accommo- 
dation*. In  the  Hebrides,  especially  the  Long  Island^ 
Coll,  Tyree^  and  Arran^  vast  quantities  are  annually 
usedi  snd  they  force  pretty  good  crops  from -land  that 
would  otherwise  be  wholly  unproductive,  such  as  pure 
sand  or  light  gravelly  soils.  An  idea  long  prevailed 
that  sea  weeds  are  valuable  as  manure,  merely  on  ac- 
count of  the  alkali  or  salts  which  they  contain;  but  Sir 
James  Hall  of  Dunglass,  Bart,  has  proved,  by  a  series 
of  chemical  experiments,  that  the  whole  contents  of  sea 
weeds  capable  of  acting  as  manure  consist  of  a  large  quan- 
tity of  gluteti,  very  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  extreme- 
ly analogous  to  animal  ^lue ;  and  that  any  small  quan- 
tity of  sea  salt  it  may  cbntain  is  hardly  more  than  may 
be  conceived  to  arise  from  the  sea  water  that  adheres  to 
its  surface. 

There  are  different  opinions  with  regard  to  the  time 
at  which  sea  weeds  ought  to  be  laid  upon  the  ground 
and  ploughed  into  the  soil.  Some,  as  for  instance  the 
late  Dr  Walker,  whose  remarks  on  this  subject  seem 
to  be  countenanced  by  common  sense  as  well  as  experi- 
ence, advises  the  laying  up  sea  weeds  in  heaps  for  scTme 
months  near  the  sea  shore,  and  covering  them  from 
the  atmosphere  and  frx>m  rain  by  sea  sleech,  or  some 
other  manures  with  which  they  might  form  a  compost ; 
while  Mr  Kerr,  the  ingenious  author  of  the  Berwick- 
shire Report,  strongly  urges  their  being  spread  upon 
the  land  immediately  on  their  removal  from  the  set 

marky 


•  Vid.  Kerr's  Berwickshire,  p.  377. 
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mark)  and  ploughed  in  without  delayj  as  otherwise  their 
force  and  efficacy  must  be  IdsX.,  The  Hebridians  have 
been  in  the  practice  from  time  immemorial  of  using  this 
manure  in  abimdance ;  but  their  practice  in  this,  as  in 
almost  all  other  agricultural  processes,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  experience  of  an  other- 
wise sensible  and  acute  people ;  and  we  therefore  pass 
it  over»  and  insert  Dr  Walker^s  remarks,  which  perso- 
nal experience  has  taught  us  are  perfectly  just  with  re- 
gard to  the  Hebrides. 

«  There  is  a  remarkable  property  in  all  plants  that 
grow  under  water,  that  in  the  air  they  dry  more  sud- 
denly than  any  others.  The  sea  weeds,  though  gross 
and  succulent  when  taken  out  of  the  sea,  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  in  dry  weather,  soon  shrivel  away  to  a  mere 
film.  If  an  acre  of  land  is  completely  covered  with 
them,  and  they  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  surface 
for  a  few  days  during  dry  weather,  the  whole  would 
not  weigh  500  pounds  weight.  The  valuable  part  of 
their  substance,  which  constitutes  their  bulk  and  weight, 
evaporates.  The  slender  fibrous  parts  of  their  substance^ 
reduced  to  mere  threads,  only  remain  \  so  that  it  is  like 
manuring  land  with  cobwebs. 

<<  By  inattention  to  this,  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  value  of  all  the  sea  weeds  used  in  Scotland  as  a  ma- 
nure are  lost.  The  obvious  remedy  is,  to  plough  them 
down  immediately  when  laid  upon  the  land ;  by  which 
means  their  whole  substance  and  their  whole  value  are 
secured  in  the  soiU 

«  As  the  appearance  of  a  quantity  of  sea  weeds  on  the  - 
beach  is  somewhat  casual,  depending  on  the  tides  and 
winds,  when  they  happen  to  be  thrown  up,  they  are 

C  c  3  carried 
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carried  from  die  shore  and  spread  on  the  land,  till  they 
can  be  overtaken  by  the  plough;  but  were  they  pro- 
perly managed,  they  would  never  be  carried  from  the 
shore  to  the  land  in  their  recent  state.  They  should 
be  thrown  into  large  heaps  in  the  form  of  dunghills, 
above  flood  mark,  and  there  reserved  for  use.  They 
ought  to  be  mixed,  if  possible,  with  sea  sleech,  nor 
suffered  to  remain  long  in  these  heaps,  only  from  one 
to  four  months,  as  their  putrefaction  is  very  ra^d. 
When  taken  fresh  from  the  shore,  they  are  so  bulky 
compared  to  their  weight,  that  an  ordinary  cart  cannot 
contain  a  sufficient  load  for  a  horse ;  but  when  kept  for 
a  little  time  in  such  heaps,  they  become  compacted, 

much  heavier  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  and  more 

« 

easily  transported.  By  this  method,  likewise,  the  sea 
weeds  may  be  obtained  from  the  sea  at  every  season  of 
the  year,  as  opportunity  offers  5  and  from  the  heaps  in 
which  they  are  lodged  may  be  transported  to  the  land 
where  they  are  to  be  used,  and  when  they  are  immedi-- 
ately  to  be  ploughed  in." — ^Vol.  i.  p.  155-6. 

The  quantity  proper  to  be  laid  upon  an  acre  depends 
upon  various  circumstances  of  soil  and  situation.  The 
depth  of  from  three  to  five  inches,  regularly  spread,  is 
the  common  average  of  the  Hebrides.  1  heir  general 
fault  is  too  lavish  manuring,  and  consequently  a  prema- 
ture impoverishment  of  the  soil  by  the  application  of  an 
undue  and  excessive  quantity  of  a  stimulating  medium. 
The  crop  most  usually  raised  fit)m  this  manure  is  bar- 
ley i  and  it  certainly  seems  to  answer  better  for  that 
grain  than  any  other.  We  found  abundant  proof  of 
returns  as  high  as  16  or  17  from  barley  seed,  manured 
with  sea  weeds,  on  many  of  the  isles  j  and^  what  may 

astonish 
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astonkh  a  scientific  agricukmist,  we  foQii4  such  returns, 
in  some  few  cases,  from  land  which  had  for  many-  snc- 
cessire  seasons  been  cropped  with  barley  alone.  The 
more  conmion  practice,  however,  is,  to  take  a  crop  of 
barley  with  manure,  and  theti  two  crops  of  o«ts  without 
manure,  and  leave  the  ground  exhausted  and  ley  for  a 
number  of  years  to  recover  itself  the  best  way  it  can. 
The  stimulating  effects  of  Hiis  manure  are  great,  but 
not  durable.  Its  efforts  are  rarely  discernible  beyond 
the  second  year,  and  very  frequently  disappear  with  the 
first.  Its  greatest  advantage  as  a  manure  is,  that  it  is 
not,  like  dung,  friendly  to  weeds,  (not  possessing  the 
seeck  of  any  of  them  in  its  composition),  and  therefore 
answers  extremely  well  for  land  which  has  been  encum* 
bered  with  these  nuisances.  The  gluten  which  it  con- 
tains tends  also  to  consolidate  and  bind  sandy  soils,  and 
to  give  them,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  properly 
cropped,  and  not  exhausted,  an  increase  of  valuable 
staple.  This  may  easily  be  perceived  as  its  effects  in 
Tyree  and  in  North  Uist.  The  farm  of  Pebbill>  in  the 
last  mentioned  island,  possesses  land  worth  L.2.  an  acre, 
which  has  been  converted  from  barrel  sand  to  its  pre- 
sent state,  approaching  to  the  finest  loam,  by  the  con- 
stant application  of  sea  weeds  for  a  century  past.  The 
same  efiFects  were  observed  in  Lewis  and  Harris. 

In  point  of  productiveness,  sea  weeds  are  reckoned 
superior  to  common  dung,  not  indeed  when  taking  the 
same  quantity  of  each,  but  upon  the  same  field,  with 
the  quantity  usually  applied.  One  cart-load  of  dung 
goes  as  far  as  2  {  of  sea  weeds  fresh  from  the  flood  mark, 
and  as  far  as  1  ^  of  sea  weeds  which  have  stood  two 
months  in  a  heap. 

C  c  4  Some 
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Some  persoi^  allege  that  this  manure  is  unsuitable  tac 
potatoes,  and  Dr  Walker's  authority*  countenances  that 
opinion.  But  we  found  very  luxuriant  crops  of  pota- 
toes manured  with  sea-weeds  over  every  district  of  the 
Long  Island ;  and  although  they  are  not  in  general  so  mea- 
ly and  dry  as  those  which  are  raised  from  dung»  yet  they 
are  not  ill*flavoured,  and  the  quantity  yielded  by  the  acre 
is  one-fourth  greater  than  that  which  is  obtained  from 
dung  manure  on  the  same  land.  The  disease  called  the 
curl  is.almost  unknown  in  the  Hebrides^  but  complete- 
ly unknown  where  sea  weeds  are  the  ordinary  manure  f; 
They  have  also  been  used  by  Captain  Cameron  of  Loch^ 
maddy  on  turnip  fields,  and  found  to  apswer  extremely 
well,  though  not  quite  so  well  as  dung.  For  barley 
they  appear  to  be  the  very  best  of  manures,  especially 
on  sandy  and  light  gravelly  soils  ;  but  as  we  have  al» 
ready  observed,  this  property  often  proves  fatal  to  the 
soil,  by  tempting  the  improvident  farmer  to  crop  the 
same  ground  year  after  year  while  it  yields  any  thing 
like  a  return  for  his  seed,  until  at  length  the  powers  of 
vegetation  are  so  nearly  exhausted  that  three  fourths 
of  the  crop  consist  of  the  basest  weeds. 

Some  farmers,  more  skilful  than  the  ordinary  run  of 
their  countrymen,  have  of  late  begun  to  make  composts 
of  sea  weeds  and  other  manures,  as  we  shall  mention 
by  and  by  j  and  their  experiments  have  turned  out  ex- 
tremely 


•  Vid.  Walk. lb  Hebrides,  vol.  i.  p.  253. 

+  The  Gdlic  language  has  no  term  for  this  disease  in  po- 
tatocis,  a  certain  proof  of  its  being  a  stranger  to  this  coun* 
try. 
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tremdy  successfuL  Where  sea  weeds  can  be  procured 
at  little  or  no  expence^  they  will  naturally  constitute 
the  principal  manure  of  the  district  j  and  this  will  long 
be  the  case  in  many  of  the  Hebrides.  Proprietors  need 
only  regulate  the  mode  of  managing  this  blessing  on 
their  estates,  in  order  to  enable  their  tenants  to  have  an 
abundant  supply  all  the  year  round.  They  ought  to  al- 
low none  of  their  tenants  to  take  three  white  crops  in 
succession  from  the  same  ground,  even  although  they 
should  annusdly  manure  it  with  sea  weeds  \  but  far  less 
when  only  one  dose  of  this  stimulant  is  applied. 

With  regard  to  the  question  which  is  frequently  agi- 
tated in  this  district,  viz.  Whether  sea  weeds  ought  to 
be  exclusively  devoted  to  agricultural  purposes,  to  ma- 
nuring and  top^essing  land ;  or  whether  the  kelp  ma- 
nufacture ought  to  possess  the  preference,  and  claim 
the  best  part  of  this  Hebridian  produce,  we  apprehend, 
that  although  much  plausible  reasoning  might  be  used 
on  both  sides*,  the  two  claims  may  be  easily  reconcil- 
ed. Let  the  weeds  which  are  cut  from  the  rocks  by 
human  labour  be  made  into  kelp,  for  which  they  are 
particularly  suitable ;  and  let  those  which  are  drivea 
ashore  by  the  tides  and  storms  be  applied  as  manure* 
The  quantity  of  the  last  mentioned  is  still  greater  than 
that  of  the  first  in.  the  isles ;  and  although  in  some  of 
the  eastern,  as  Bute,  Mull,  and  Skye,  they  may  not 
suffice  for  an  adequate  supply  of  manure,  without  add- 
ing to  them  the  cut-ware  or  weeds,  yet  they  will  still 
afford  a  great  help,  and  enable  the  farmers  to  double 

their 
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their  usual  quantity  of  manure.  The  Duke  of  Argyle 
allows  his  tenants  in  Mull  all  the  sea  weeds  of  tfietr 
fiumsyhoth  cast  and  drifted^for  manuring  their  lands;  but 
jet  so  high  is  the  price  of  kelp  of  late  years,  that  these 
tenants  manufacture  considerable  quantities,  and  thus 
prove  to  a  demonstration,  that  application  to  kelp  is  a 
more  profitable  use  of  sea  weeds  than  to  manure,  even 
when  the  occupants  are  under  no  restrictions  whatever. 

7.  Ycard  dung. — ^This  manure  is  used  in  the  He- 
brides precisely  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
is  preferred  in  its  totten  state  for  every  species  of  land 
excepting  the  stiffest  clays.  In  Lewis,  the  inhabitants 
pay  particular  attention  to  this  branch  of  husbandry ; 
and,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  afterwards, 
sacrifice  their  domestic  ease  and  cleanliness  to  the  ad* 
vantage  of  securing  a  quantity  of  dung  sufficient  for 
their  arable  lands.  In  general,  it  is  devoted  entirely  to 
the  potatoe  crops  in  the  Hebrides,  being  thought  too 
precious  for  any  other  purpose.  An  acre  of  well  dimg- 
ed  land  in  Islay  and  Skye  often  produces  48  boUs  of 
potatoes,  or  as  much  food  as  suffices  for  seven  of  the  na* 
tives  throughout  the  year.  No  comparison  has  as  yet 
been  made  in  the  Hebrides  with  sufficient  accuracy  be- 
tween the  crops  produced  from  lands  manured  with  the. 
different  sorts  of  dung  specifiedin  the  plan  of  the  reprint- 
ed reports,  nor  indeed  are  scarcely  any  other  mamires 
used  than  those  which  we  have  already  described. 

8.  Composts. — ^These  are  made  up  of  the  manures 
which  we  have  above  enumerated,  and  promise  to  be 
prosecuted  in  the  Hebrides  with  great  spirit  and  skill. 

In 
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In  Isl^y  we  foond  compost  dunghills  frequent^  and  yerf 
skilfully  managwL  Instead  of  allowing  the  running 
waters  from  the  higher  grounds  to  run  away  with  the 
substance  of  their  mannres  laid  up  in  heape  near  their 
houses,  they  contrive  a  channel  for  these  waters  through 
their  grounds  without  interfering  with  their  middings^ 
and  thus  save  the  best  part  of  them  from  being  huyw 
ried  away  to  die  next  river  or  the  sea.  Simple  as  this 
expedient  is^  yet  we  have  found  it  seldom  adopted  in 
die^Hebrides,  and  were  grieved  to  see  the  poor  people 
losing  two- thirds  of  their  yard-dung  by  carekssnesft 
with  regard  to  securing  it  from  the  rains.  Some  farw 
mers  in  Arran  have  a  good  {dan  for  increasing  the 
quantity  and  improvmg  the  quality  of  their  middings. 
They  lay  some  inches  of  sand,  from  8  to  It,  09  the 
ground  where  they  propose  to  make  their  composts^ 
and  take  care  that  the  spot  is  levd,  and  has  no  running 
water  passing  through  it.  They  then  throw  in  weeds, 
dnng,  cleanings  of  ditche^  bottoms  of  peat  stacks,  sea* 
weeds,  rubbish  of  old  hpuses,  straw,  and  every  thing 
that  comes  in  the  way,  which  may  help  ferm^itation,  es- 
pecially brine  of  herring,  or  of  salted  meat,  sea-watersy 
&c.  until  the  month  of  April  or  May,  when  the  com- 
post is  carried  off  to  the  fields.  In  this  way  they  conn 
trive  to  have  a  considerable  quantity  of  manure  at  a 
cheap  and  easy  rate,  and  that  too  of  the  best  quality. 
Of  this  mixture  they  lay  20  or  25  cart  loads  upon  an 
acre ;  and  have  tolerable  crops  for  the  first  and  second 
years.  Did  they  observe  a  proper  plan  in  their  rota- 
tions of  crops,  they  mi^t  contrive  to  have  both  double 
the  quantity  of  compost  manure  for  sueh  parts  of  their 

farms 
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farms  as  require  it,  and  to  havfe  triple  the  returns 
which  are  yielded  at  present  from  such  lands  as  they 
have  in  cultivation.  The  proportions  of  materials  for 
compost  middings  cannot  easily  be  fixed,  without  a 
previous  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  materials, 
and  the  relative  natures,  of  which  they  consist. 
Where  peat-moss  is  used  in  the  Hebrides,  it  is,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  abundant  supply,  used  liberally  in  all 
composts,  especially  on  sandy  and  clayey  soils.  Either 
with  sea-weeds  or  with  lime,  it  occupies  two-thirds  of 
the  mass,  and  is  found  to  ferment  readily,  and  to  as- 
sist in  the  fermentation  of  other  substances  even  Vhen 
mixed  in  that  proportion.  Composts  of  sea-weeds, 
shell-sand,  peat-moss,  and  sea-ouze,  are  sometimes  met 
with,  and  have  proved  extensively  useful  in  tho$e  isles 
where  the  command  of  pure  and  unmixed,  manures  is 
precarious  and  slender.  Of  this  description  of  com- 
posts, Captain  Cameron  of  Loch-maddy,  in  North  Uist, 
Mr  Mackinnon  of  Corry,  in  Skye,  many  fmners  in 
Islay,  Gigha,  and  CoUonsay,  and  a  large  proportion  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Lewis  and  Harris,  afford  good  ex- 
amples ;  and  it  is  likely  that  they  shall  speedily  be  imi- 
tated by  the  tenants  of  the  different  isles  in  their  vici- 
nity,  who  are  witnesses  of  the  good  effects  of  their  in- 
dustry. 


SECTION 
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A  SMALL  field  in  the  possession  of  Mr  Blane^  Collec- 
tor of  the  Customs  at  Rothsay^  in  Bate,  was  the  only 
spot,  excepting  garden  ground,  on  which  regular  irri- 
gation occurred  in  the  Hebrides.  It  is  not,  indeed, 
natural  to  expect  that  this  improvement  shall  be  much 
attended  to  in  a  hilly  country,  almost  continually  en- 
velopped  in  mists  and  rains,  and  which  ^seldom  suffers 
from  drought,  excepting  in  sandy  districts,  where  the 
command  of  water  for  irrigation  would  be  accompanied 
with  great  trouble  and  expence.  However  much,  there- 
fore, we  admire  the  process  by  which  lands  in  Wilts 
and  Dorset,  not  otherwise  worth  6s.  an  acre,  are  rais- 
ed to  the  value  of  L.S  or  L.S.  10s.  we  cannot  dwell 
upon  this  section  in  a  report  of  a  district  in  which  it  is 
almost  totally  unknown. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


EMBANKMENTS. 


SECTION  I. — AGAINST  THE  SEA. 

Where  so^ble  land  of  good  quality  is  scarce^  and 
where  any  such  can  be  procured  in  the  most  convex 
nient  situation,  at  a  moderate  expence,  it  might  be 
imagined  that  no  opportunity  would  be  neglected  of 
securing, it  for  the  advantage  of  the  party  concerned; 
yet  we  £nd  in  the  Hebrides,  where  ground  of  this  des- 
cription is  extremely  valuable,  many  extensive  tracts, 
situate  near  manure,  and,  of  course,  lying  at  the  level 
of  the  sea,  overflown  at  every  tide  with  a  few  feet  of 
salt-water,  and  which  might  be  secured  against  inimda- 
tion  at  so  small  an  expence  that  the  first  year's  crop 
would  pay  it.  The  tenants  cannot  be  blamed,  for  they 
have  'not  the  power  of  making  any  serious  exertion 

whatever, 
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wbateveTi  without  encouragement  from  the  landlords^ 
whoy  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten^  have  hitherto  done  no- 
thing at  all  in  this  matter. 

At  the  head  of  Loch-Gruinart  in  Islay,  Mr  Campbeli 
of  Shawfield  has  executed  an  embankment  sigainst  the 
seat  which  does  honour  to  bimselfj  and  reflects  credit 
on  Hebridian  industry,  lie  has  reclaimed  upwards  of 
400  acres  of  land,  which  was  formerly  a  salt-marsh 
overflown  by  every  s^M-ing  tide^  and>  consequently,  o£ 
no  use  whatever,  excepting  for  a  few  months  of  the 
year,  and  made  those  acres  worth  from  12  to  25  shil* 
lings  each  which  were  not  previously  worth  two.  By  this 
improvement  finished  in  one  summert  ^  tm  expence  of 
about  L.600,  he  raised  a  farm  formerly  worth  L.65  to 
L.S00  per  annum;  and  gave  regular  and  profitable 
employment  to  84  labourers  for  three  months  of  the 
spring  and  summer.  '  ^ 

The  work  was  executed  twelve  years  ago,  and  has 
stood  the  brunt  of  the  Atlantic  ever  since.  On  mea- 
suring the  dimensions  of  the  embankment,  they  were 
found  somewhat  different  firom  what  they  were  when 
the  work  was  first  finished.  This  must  have  happe^nedy 
as  the  fence  is  made  of  clay  and  earth  principally,  the 
ground  afibrding  no  stones  for  the  purpose.  The  dike 
is  nearly  eight  feet  high  irom  the  foundation,  12  feet 
broad  at  the  base,  and  four  at  the  top,  and  extends 
from  one  side  of  Loch-Gruinart  to  the  other,  a  dis- 
tance of  an  English  mile.  The  first  attempt  was  made 
somewhat  farther  out  in  the  loch,  and  failed  in  conse- 
quence of  a  furious  storm  having  assaulted  it  before  the 
materiak,  pf  which  it  was  composed,  had  time  to  harden 
and  consolidate.  The  expence,  however,  thus  incur- 
red 
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red  was  not  considerable,  nor  did  it  deter  the  generous 
and  enlightened  proprietor  from  employing  the  same 
men  immediately  thereafter  upon  the  same  undertak- 
ing.    He  iiad  a  difEculty  to  surmount  which  at  first 
appeared  truly  formidable,  and  might  have  alarmed,  or 
even  discouraged,  a  less  energetic  proprietor  ;  a  pretty 
jt  large  stream  of  water,  called  in  Islay  a  river,  flowed 
from  the  interior  of  the  island  into  the  head  of  the 
loch,  by  a  level  tract,  and  by  several  mouths^  during 
bad  weather.      This  stream  must  either  be  confined 
to  one  embouchure  for  the  purposes   of  facilitating 
the  flood-gates  requisite  for  conveying  oflF  the  river 
water  and  for  shutting  out  the  sea-flood   fitnn  the 
space  to  be  reclaimed,  or  it  must  be  diverted  fix>m 
its  usual  course,  and  carried  at  once  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  country,  and  discharged  into  Loch-in-daal. 
Every  one  knows  how  expensive  and  arduous  a  task  it 
is  to  divert  the  coarse  of  rivers,  and  how  many  unfore- 
seen obstacles  start  up  in  the  progress  of  the  operation. 
But  Shawfield,  wishing  to  finish  the  work  in  a  way  which 
would  leave  it  complete  and  secure  for  many  years, 
undertook  the  last  mentioned  plan,  and  l^rought  it  to  a 
happy  conclusion. '    He  has  thus  gained  for  ever,  (for 
the  expence  of  repairing  the  dike  is  a  mere  trifle,  and 
will  always  be  cheerfully  defirayed  by  the  tenant,)  t 
tract  of  ground  worth  L.  235  per  annum,  and  which 
will  probably  encrease  in  value  at  each  successive  lease ; 
or  in  other  words,  and  estimating  the  fee-simple  at 
thirty  years  purchase,  he  has  gained  L.7030  Sterlingi 
by  the  embankment  in  question. 

The  same  gentleman  has  finished  a  similar  embank- 
ment against  the  sea,  at  Loch-in-daal-head,  near  Islay 
House.    This  improvement  adds  to  the  beauty  of  his 

magnificent 
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magnificent  farm,  and  will  unquestionably  conduce  to 
the  salubrity  oi  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  his  seat.  It 
also  affords  an  excellen"  example  for  his  tenants,  as 
may  be  seen  from  what  we  have  aheady  mentioned 
as  done  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Ardmore,*in  the  eastern 
district  of  Islay,  and  what  others  are  meditating  in  the 
same  island. 

» 

The  great  difficulty  c^f  such  embankments  consists 
not  merely  in  getting  a  good  steady  foundation  for  the 
dikes  intended  to  be  reared,  and  in  leading  and  build- 
mg  the  materials  of  the  fabric,  but  in  providing  a  suit- 
able outlet  for  the  back-waters,  and  in  defending  the 
embankments  against  the  inroads  of  horses  and  cattle. 
If  these  encroach  upon  it,  all  the  labour  and  all  the 
hopes  ot  the  builder  are  completely  lost.  It  is  in  this 
matter,  with  regard  to  his  sea-dykes,  as  well  as  his 
plantations,  drains,  and  other  improvements,  requiring 
constant  and  vigilant  inspection,  that  Shawfield's  judg- 
ment and  management  are  truly  admirable ;  nor  in^ 
deed  could  he  otherwise,  in  this  region,  have  ever  ac*- 
complished  one-tenth  of  what  his  fine  Island  of  Islay  dis- 
plays to  our  view.  This  remark  was  made  by  a  neigh- 
bouring Hebridian  proprietor ;  and  is  consistent  with 
the  general  character  given  of  his  laudable  conduct  in 
agricultural  affairs,  by  all  with  whom  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing.  His  indeed  is  the  rare  blcs- 
sitig  of  conferring  benefits  without  creating  abuses  on 
his  estate  ;«and  of  excelling  other  proprietors,  without 
exciting  any  of  their  malevolent  passions.  But  to  re- 
turn from  a  digression  into  which  the  great  and  valu- 
able improvements  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  in 
^ea-embanluncnts  have  led  us,  and  for  which  we  re- 
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quest  that  getitleman's  forgiveness,— \rc  may  remark, 
that  in  the  whole  Hebrides  20,000  acres  might  be  re-* 
claimed  in  a  similar  manner^  by  excluding  the  sea  from 
the  heads  of  inland  bays,  and  by  draining  lakes  which, 

,  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  lie  a  few  yards  above  its  level. 

In  Benbicula,  on  Mr  Macdonald   of  Clanranald's 

estate,  the  embankment  and  drain  made  by  Mr  Nicol* 

'  son  of  Ardmore,  and  by  Mr  Brown  factor  on  the 
estate,  save  a  thousand  acres  from  occasional  inunda* 
tions ',  and  have  reclaimed  land  worth  L.  100  per  anr 
num  to  the  proprietor.  South  Uist  has  a  plain  of 
1800  acres,  between  Boisdale  and  Gearyvaltis,  which 
might  be  completely  drained^  embanked,  and  kept  dry^ 
by  an  outlay  of  L.1500,  and  an  annual  expence  of 
L.50j  in  cleaning  ditches  and  repairing  dykes.  The 
tenants  of  North  Uist,  especially  in  the  districts  of  Jh- 
leray  and  Carinish^  might  add  1000  acres  to  their  ar- 
able land  at  the  same  expence  y  and  thus  double  the 
quantity^  and  quadruple  the  intrinsic  value  of  their  cul- 
tivable ground,  without  feeling  any  seriotls  addition  ta 
their  rehts  ;  although  7  j[,  or  even  10  per  cent,  should 
be  added  to  them  by  the  proprietors,  for  the  original 
costs  of  the  improvement  to  which  we  allude.  The 
quantity  of  hnd  that  might  be  thus  saved  in  Lewis» 
Harris,  and  some  of  the  smaller  isles,  is  immense ;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  much  shall  speedily  be  done  in  this 
kind  of  improvement,  especially  in  the  parts  of  the 
Hebrides  in  which  the  proprietors  do  not  reside^  and 
where  they  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  lay  out  money 
on  the  improvement  of  their  estates. 

Nothing  particular  can  be  stated  regarding  the  for- 
mation or  plan  of  either  embankments  against  the  sea, 

or 


or  the  flood-gates  with  which  they  are  furnished,  in 
this  district.  Both  ^e  of  the  common  sorts,  and  finish- 
ed according  to  circumstances  of  places  and  builders. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  few  which  have  been  made,  ex- 
cepting those  of  Islay  and  Benbicula  above  mentioned, 
merit  no  particular  notice,  either  in  point  of  solidity  or 
of  ingenuity  and  beauty. 

The  other  descriptions  of  embankments  stated  in  the 
plan  of  the  reprinted  reports,  cannot  here  be  dwelt  up« 
on ;  the  Hebrides  being  ahnost  entirely  destitute  of 
them,  and  possessing  none  of  which  a  written  account 
IDV^  yield  pleasure  or  advantage. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


LIVE  STOCK. 


Im  thinly  peopled  and  sterile  regions,  live  stock  has- 
always  constituted  the  lea&ing  object  of  attention  to 
the  natives.     Riches,  power,  and  influence  have,  in 
every  age  and  nation,  depended  upon  the  quantity  of 
such  stock,  and  must  of  course,  in  periods  prior  to  the 
introduction  of  commerce  and  the  general  diffusion  of 
the  arts  and  sciences,  have  almost  exclusively  occupied 
the  time  and  labour  of  the  inhabitants*  It  was  for  their 
live  stock  and  its  accommodation  that  they  migrated 
from .  region  t<}  region,  that  they  often  carried  on  the 
most  bloody  wars,  and  that  they  abandoned  their  homes 
and  the  sepulchres  of  their  fathers.     In  the  Hebrides* 
intersected  as  they  are  by  arms  of  the  sea,  and  consti- 
tuting what  may  be  called  separate  principalities,  from 
very  early  aeras  of  their  colonization,  these  Asiatic  and 

African 
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African  migrations  could  not  so  conveniently  take  place; 
'but  the  nature  of  their  soil  aad  cliniate  has  constantly 
obliged  their  population  to  pay  the  most  particular  at- 
tention to  their  live  stock.     On  this  stock  depended 

their  subsistence  and  their  comfort.     Every  article  of 

« 

Itixury,  and  even  the  arms  with  which  they  defended 
themselves  or  assailed  others  in   war,  or  with  which 
they  obtained  the  spoils  of  the  chase  or  of  the  ocean, 
were  received  in  barter  for  what  live  stock  they  could 
spare  to  their  continental  or  Irish  neighbours,  and  com* 
pelled  them  to  regard  the  rearing  of  cattle  as  an  object 
not  only  of  primary  consideration,  but  also  of  indispen- 
sible  and  absolute  necessity.     By  this  the  vassal  paid 
his  lord,  and  the  lord  protected  his  vassal.     Both  were 
mutually  bound   by  the  same  ties  to   prosecute  this 
branch  of  economy,  and  to  devote  to  it  their  time  and 
their  care.     The  same  necessity  still  exists,  notwith- 
standing the  favourable  change  effected  in  their  situa- 
tion by  the  more  friendly  communication  with  the  rest 
of  Scotland  and  of  Britain,  which  has  been  the  result 
of  the  union  of  the  kingdoms,  and  of  the  various  ad- 
vantages which  have  been  derived  from  it.     Neither 
the  acquisition  of  the  potatoe  root,  (by  far  the  most 
beneficial  hitherto  made  by  the.  Hebrides,)  nor  the  kelp 
manufacture,  nor  the  fisheries,  nor  the  dawn  of  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  Ulumuiation,  which  now  un- 
questionably promise  better  times  for  these  remote  dis- 
tricts, enable  ihem  to  dispense  with  the  risks  an(|  la- 
bours of  the  pistorai  life.     Live  stock  is  still  the  great 
support  of  the  Hebrides,  and,  as  such^  merits  a  prin- 
cipal portion  of  our  regard  in  a  report  of  thi^  kind. 
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Of  this  description  of  live^ock  there  are  about 
^10,000  head  in  the  Hebrides ;  and  of  these  onejifik 
are  annually  exported  to  the  British  continent,  and 
fetch  at  a  moderate  average  L.  5.  each,  or  L.  1 10,000, 
vrhich  is  somewhat  more  than  the  present  rental  of  the 
isles  *.  The  use  of  the  four  fifths'  vrhich  are  kept, 
yields  nearly  one  third  of  their  subsistence  stock  to  the 
inliabitants  in  meat,  milk,  manure,  and  money  circulat- 
ed among  themselves  by  home  purchases.  The  rest 
they  derive  from  their  agriculture,  fisheries,  and  kelp 
manufacture.  They  have  hitherto  always  purchased 
more  wool  than  they  sold  \  so  that  we  cannot  calculate 
much  upon  the  profits  of  their  sheep,  further  than  in 
as  far  as  the  carcases  of  the  few  which  they  slaughter 
in  autumn,  and  the  clothes  made  of  tKeir  wool  by 
the  natives  themselves,  can  be  taken  into  account. 

!•  Breed. — The  breed  of  cattle  in  the  Hebrides  was 
perhaps  originally  the  same  in  all  the  isles  ;   but  it  now 
varies  so  considerably,  th.it  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix ' 
on  any  part  of  the  whol^  region,  where  the  real  an* 
€ie7U  Hebridian  breed  can  be  foupd.    Some  persons 

imagine 
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imagine  it  to  be  the  Skye*)  others  the  Mull,  and  others 
again  the  Lewb  or  Long  Island  ^)ecies.  A  person  ha- 
bituaited  to  accurate  observations  on  cattle^  can  easily 
distinguish  those  different  breeds  from  one  another, 
and  ail  of  them  from  the  larger  breed  now  introduced 
into  Islay,  Collonsay,  and  some  parts  of  the  Long 
Island,  especially  Barray,  bv  persons  who  pay  attention 
to  so  important  a  departracu:  of  aggrestic  economy. 

Beginning  with  the  southern  islands,  as  moi'e  advanc- 
ed and  improved  in  every  respect  than  the  northern, 
we  find  Islay,  as  usual,  pre-eminent  in  its  breed  of  cat- 
tle. This  island,  however,  possesses  none  that  can  be 
properly  called  a  peculiar  hlaif  bi'eedy  but  has  gradu- 
*ally  attained  to  its  present  eminence  as  a  grazing  and 
breeding  district  by  the  skill  and  activity  of  its  people* 
So  lately  as  30  years  ago,  the  general  average  of  the 
cattle  of  Skye  ^d  Mull  brought  as  high  prices  as  those 
of  Islay;  but  for  the  last  ten  years,  these  two  islands 

D  d  4  have 


•  The  Isle  of  Skye  breed  of  cattle  has  long  been  celebrate 
cd  as  a  hardy,  easily  M^  ami  ^)x>edily  fattened  ^^pecics  ot  cat* 
tie,  and  is  accordingly  propagated  with  much  eagernebs  over 
the  other  isles,  bonu*  individual  beasts  have  inanes^  like 
those  of  horses,  on  (heir  necks,  and  were  by  strangers  iaa* 
cied  to  constitute  a  distinct  and  separate  species;  but  wc 
know  for  certain y  that' the  same  manes  occur  also  in  Mull 
and  on  the  Long  Island,  and  elsc-wbere  in  the  Hebrides,  as 
it  were  accidenUilly  on  some  calves  of  the  same  fold  and 
not  on  others, — >ind  that,  although  the  m\ined  individuals 
are  nckoned  fully  more  vigorous  and  haniy  than. the  rest, 
they  do  not  lorm  a  different  species,  or  transmit  that  distinct 
live  mark  to  their  progeny. 
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have  sold  their  cattle  at  an  average  of  L.69  whik  that 
of  Islay  has  been  L.  8.  10s.  ^  and  the  highest  prices  6b^ 
gained  for  whole  parcels  or  droves  have  beeA  frequent^ 
Ij  in  the  proportion  of  fwo  to  one, 

Islay,  (and  when  mentioning  &t|  we  may  also  joia 
CoUonsaVy  the  proprietor  of  which  is  one  of  the  first  grap^ 
ziers  and  breeders  of  cattle  in  Scotland,)  has  gradually 
arrived  at  this  superiority  over  the  northern  Hebrides 
by  means  of  judicious  selections  from  the  native  He- 
bridian  and  West  Argyle  breeds,  and  by  feeding  bet-, 
ter,  especially  during  the  early  period  of  the  animal's 
life,  than  is  practised  in  the  other  isles.  The  finest 
bulls  and  heifers  have  been  procured  from  all  parts  of 
the  west  of  Scotland,  (carefully  excluding  Irish  conta^* ' 
mination)  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfieki  and  many  other 
gentlemen  and  farmers  in  Islay,  and  by  Mr  Macneill  of 
CoUonsay,  at  a  considerable  expence,  and  with  vast  at- 
tention and  trouble  for  many  years  past.  The  best  of 
these  and  of  their  descendants  are  kept  as  a  breeding 
stock,  while  the  most  unsightly  and  least  serviceable 
are  annually  sold  off*  from  these  islands,  to  the  number 
of  above  3500,  or  slaught^ed  for  winter  provision,  to 
the  number  of  1200.  Amidst  the  remainder,  which 
amount  to  about  9800  head,  three»fourths  afe  found 
every  way  suitable  for  the  reproduction  of  more  than  the 
exported  and  sbughtered  numbers,  and  accordingly 
yield  an  increase  of  calves,  amounting  to  about  5800 
head,  out  of  which  the  wonted  selection  for  rearing  can 
be  made.  It  must  be  acknowledged,  indeed,  that  what 
we  have  to  state  as  praiseworthy  on  this  head  refers 
principally  to  the  exertions  of  the  proprietors  and  gen- 
tlemen fanners  in  Islay  and  CoUonsay,  few  of  the  lower 

tenant^ 
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tenants  paying  much  attention  to  the  breed  or  fenn  of 
their  cattle ;  but  the  last  mootioned  will  naturally  imi- 
tate the  good  example  of  their  superiors  both  here  and 
in  other  blands ;  and  therefore  for  their  use}  we  here 
give  a  short  description  of  a  buU  of  the  Islay  and  CoU 
lonsay  kind,  as  we  had  it  from  consulting  the  best 
breeders  above  alluded  to,  and  comparing  their  accounts 
with  the  finest  animals  with  which  we  met  on  those 
islands. 

A  bull  of  the  Kyloe*  breed  should  be  of  a  middle 
size)  capable  of  being  fattened  to  fifty  stone  avoirdupois. 
His  colour  shoi^d  be  black  (that  being  reckoned  the 
hardiest  and  most  durable  species),  or  dark  brown,  or 
reddish  brown,  without  any  white  or  yellow  spots.  His 
head  should  be  rather  small,  his  muzzle  fine,  his  eyes 
lively  and  prominent,  his  horns  equable,  not  very  thick, 
of  a  clear,  green,  and  waxy  tinge ;  his  neck  should  rise 
with  a  gentle  curve  from  the  shoulders,  and  should  be 
small  and  fine  where  k  joins  the  head ;  his  shoulders 
moderately  broad  at  the  top,  joining  full  to  his  chine 
and  chest  backvrards,  and  to  the  vane  of  his  neck 
forwards.  His  bosom  should  be  open,  his  breast 
broad,  and  projecting  well  before  his  legs )  his  arms,  or 
fore  thighs,  muscular,  and  tapering  to  his  knee  $  hit 
legs  straight,  well  covered  with  hair,  and  strong  boned* 
His  chine  or  chest  should  be  so  full  as  to  leave  no  hol- 
lows behind  his  shoulders  \  the  plates  strong,  to  keep 

bis 


*  The  terra  K)loo  is  ]>robably  a  corruption  of  the  Gdlic 
vord  which  signifies  Highland^  and  ii'proDounccd  as  if  spcU- 
c<l  Katl  by  the  common  pwple. 
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hb  belty  from  sinking  below  the  level  of  his  breasts 
His  back  or  loin  should  be  broad,  straight}  and  fiat^ 
has  ribs  rising  above  one  another  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  last  rib  should  be  rathef  the  highest,  leaving  only 
a  small  space  to  the  hips  or  hooks ;  the  whoie  forming 
a  roundish,  barrel-like  carcase.  His  hips  should  be 
wide  placed,  rounded  or  globular,  and  a  very  little  high- 
er than  the  back.  His  quarters  (from  the  hip  to  the 
rump)  should  be  long  and  tapering  gradually  from  the 
hips  backwards,  and  the  turls,  or  pot-bones,  not  in  the 
least  protuberant ;  his  rumps  close  to  the  tail }  his  tail 
itself  should  be  thick,  bushy,  well  haired,  long,  and  set 
on  so  high  as  to  be  in  the  same  horizontal  line  with  hi& 
back.  His  general  appearance  should  combine  agility, 
vivacity,  and  strength  ^  and  his  hair  should  be  glossy, 
thick,  and  vigorous,  indicating  a  sound  constitution  and 
perfect  health. 

For  a  bull  of  this  description  Mr  Macneill  of  CoUon- 
say  lately  refused  200  guineas  ;  and  for  one  of  an  infe^ 
rior  sort  he  actually  received  L.  1 70*  Sterling.  Mr  Mac- 
donald  of  Staffa  bought  one,  nine  years  old,  at  100  gui- 
neas. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  detail  upoD  a  description 
of  a  Kyloe,  or  West  Highland,  or  Hebridian  h^i/bry  as 
the  above,  with  some  very  obvious  modifications,  an- 
swers for  animals  of  both  sexes.  Strangers,  on  visit- 
ing the  Western  Isles,  cry  out  against  the  folly  of  the 
people  in  keeping  cattle  of  a  small  breed ;  when  by 

4 

changing  it  for  the  Irish,  or  the  Lowland  Scotch,  they 
might  greatly  enlarge  the  carcases  of  their  stock.  But 
this  is  often  a  rash  opinion.      The  great  question  in 

Hebridian 
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Hebridian  grazing  and  rearing,  is>  what  breed  will  best 
answer  the  land  and  climate,  and  what  size  can  be 
most  easily  and  securely  raised  at  the  smallest  expence  ? 
Heavy  cattle  cannot  seek  their  food  in  bogs  and 
marshes,  leap  over  ravines,  rivers,  and  ditches,  or 
scramble  through  rocks,  and  in  the  faces  of  clifii  and 
precipices,  like  the  present  breed,  which  is  almost  as 
active  and  nimble  as  a  Chamois  goat ;  nor  can  the  poor 
Hebridian  tenant  afford  to  breed  any  stock  which  is 
not  proof  against  the  inclemency  of  his  rains  and 
storms  all  the  year  round.  It  is  infinitely  safer  for 
him,  therefore,  in  the  present  imperfect  state  of  his 
agriculture,  and  perhaps  even  at  all  times,  and  in  all 
circumstances  of  his  coujitry,  to  rear  too  small,  than 
too  large  a  breed  of  cattle ;  and  to  improve  his  indige* 
nous,  hardy,  excellent  species,  than  to  import  from 
'Other  districts  such  breeds  as  may  be  indeed  profitable 
for  their  circumstances  and  climate,  but  which  would 
probably  perish  in  the  Hebrides,  without  more  atten* 
tion  being  paid  to  them  than,  in  his  situation,  he  can 
conveniently  ailbrd.  A  moderate  ^ize  is  accordingljr 
preferred  by  all  skilful  graziers,  i.  e.  bullocks  or  stots* 
which,  fattened  at  the  age  of  five,  weigh  SO-^36  stone 
avoirdupois,  and  heifers  which  weigh,  at  the  same  ag^ 
2i-*-S0  stone.  This  rule,  no  doubt,  admits  of  consi- 
derable latitude  of  application  \  and  while  the  weiglit 
or  size  now  specified  aaswers  extremely  well  for  the 
common  average  of  the  best  breeds  used  by  gentlemen 
farmers  in  Islay,  Mull,  Coll,  Tyree,  and  Skye,  it  may 
be  deemed  an  under  size  on  the  lands  occupied  by  the 
proprietors  of  Islay  and  Collonsay,  and  by  some  of 

their 
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their  people,  who  have  lately  introduced  green  crops, 
and,  by  a  skilful  mode  of  managing  their  lands,  can  af- 
ford- food  and  shelter  for  their  cattle  in  abundance 
during  the  whole  year.      Those  gentlemen  may  raise 
the  native  breed  (still,  however,  preserving  the  same 
identical  genus  and  species  of  cattle,)  to  fhe  weight, 
when  fattened,  of  from  ? 4  to  42  stone  for  their  bul- 
locks and  heifers.      Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  had, 
accordingly,  in  1807,  a  heifer  from  his  farm  in  Islaj 
fattened  for  a  few' months  at  Pencaitland  in  East-^Lo- 
thian,  and  slaughtered  at  Haddington,  which  weighed 
63  stone  avoirdupois.      Mr  McNeill  of  CoUonsay  sold 
several  score  of  bullocks  and  heifers,  lean,  this  season, 
(1809)  at  Dumbarton,  at  L.  12  a-head,  which  sum,  at 
the  average  of  eight  shillings  per  stone,  gives  a  weight, 
kariy  of  30  stone.      On  the  other  hand,  the  average 
weight  above  mentioned,  as  perhaps  the  best  suited, 
upon  the  whole,  to  the  actual  circumstances  of  the 
Hebrides,  is  considerably  too  great  for  the  lower  order 
•f  farmers,  and  still  more  so  for  the  numerous  classes 
if  sub-tenants  and  cottars.      The  miserable  accommo- 
dation which  these  can  afford,  will  scarcely  suffice  for 
cattle  of  half  the  size  of  ^hose  reared  by  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  improved  islands,  2nd  by  their  richer  te- 
nants.    Bullocks  of  20  stone  weight,  and  heifers  of  18 
stone,  are,  therefore,'  the  heaviest  which  they  can  bring 
i!ip ;  and  there  must  be  a  consfiderable  change  in  their 
situation  before  they  can  venture  upon  introducing  into 
their  general  possession  a  heavier  or  better  breed.    What 
is  true  of  the  lower  classes  of  tenants  in  the  improved 
Southern  Islands  of  Islay  and  CoUonsay,  holds  as  to 
the  general  f^n  of  people  in  the  Northern  Isles.    The 

Isles 
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Isles  of  Skye,  and  of  Mull,  possess  breeds  of  cattle 
much  better  adapted  to  their  present  situation  than 
larger  breeds  would  bej  and  that  they  are  capable  of 
being  improved  both  in  point  of  form  and  of  size,  by 
selections  from  among  themselves,  and  by  better  feed- 
ing, appears  evident  from  some  particular  stocks  or 
herds  on  those  islands,  compared  with  their  general 
average.  It  is  not,  therefore,  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  breeds  of  those  Northern  Isles, 
which  indeed  are  besides  sufEciently  well  known  to 
the  public,  both  by  character  and  by  name* 

It  is  by  no  means  from  a  love  of  singularity,  or  any 
wish  to  damp  the  spirit  of  improvement,  which  in  tlus 
department  of  agriculture,  more  than  in  any  other,  has 
of  late,  happily  begun  to  shew  its^elf  in  the  Western 
Isles,  that  these  ideas  are  here  given ;  it  is  merely  from 
the  conviction  that  any  alteration  to  the  better  must- 
be  gradual,  the  result  of  experience,  and  the  fruit  of 
better  agricultural  management  in  raising  food  for  their 
cattle,  than  from  a  change  of  the  breeds  that  we  have 
ventured  upon  a  species  of  reasoning,  which  we  are 
aware  may  sqppear  to  some  persons  as  at  once  para- 
doxical in  itself  and  also  untenable,  because  inconsistent 
with  the  efforts  of  son^ie  spirited  individuals  and  pa- 
triotic public  bodies  and  incorporations,  who  have  for 
some  years  past  paid  much  attention  to  this  object. 
We  have  the  highest  respect  for  those  societies  and  in- 
dividuals, and  are  fully  convinced  that  their  labours 
are  attended  with  much  success,  and  will  in  time  ap- 
pear to  greater  and  greater  advantage,  the  more  they 
conduce  to  raise  those  islands  from  the  state  of  neglect 
and  of  depression  in  which  they  have  lingered  for  ages : 

hit 
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but,  to  be  usefol,  their  efibrts  must  be  gradual;  the/ 
must  guides  not  compel ;  they,  must  point  out  the  de- 
sirable object  distinctly,  and  animate  to  its  attainment  $ 
not  involve  it  in  douxls,  or  hold  out  a  phantom  o(  be** 
ne^t  to  mock  the  grasp  of  the  simple  and  unwary. 
To  what  purpose,  for  instance,  or  to  what  end  for  the 
natives  of  the  Long  Island^  are  there  priz^  and  pre- 
miums ofiered  for  the  best  shew  of  cattle  reared  in  the 
county  to  which  they  belong,  if  the  place  fixed  for  m* 
spection  and  comparative  trial  is  80  miles  off*,  and  that 
too  over  a  ferry  of  30  miles  ?  To  what  effect  do  the 
numerous  subscriptions  paid  by  individuals  belonging 
to  that  remote  district  turn  to  those  who  pay^  them  to 
the  funds  of  such  societies,  if  no  premiums  or  prizes 
are  distributed  in  accessible  and  commodious  places  in 
the  island  itself,  but  granted  to  persons  who  show  their 
cattle  in  soole  district  some  scores  of  miles  off;  and 
who  have  so  many  local  advantages  of,  which  the  H»- 
bridians  are  deprived  ?  This  we  only  glance  at  here, 
but  we  shall  advert  to  it  afterwards  in  its  proper  ^ace* 
The  subdivisions  contained  under  the  head  of  which 
we  treat,  in  the  plan  of  the  reprinted  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Agriculture,  do  not  admit  of  separate  discus- 
sion with  yegard  to  the  Hebrides ;  as  no  varieties  of 
breeds  are  there  so-  much  as  thought  of,  for  the  dif- 
ferent purposes  specified,  viz.  for  beef^  for  milk^  for 
^axn-ky  &c.  The  only  object  of  breeding  cattle,  worth 
mentioning,  is  for  sale  to  droversy  who  carry  them  to 
the  Lowlands  and  to  England,  in  order  to  be  there  fat- 
tened for  the  shambles  ;  ncJr  are  the  rules  pursued  in 
breeding  worthy  of  any  particular  notice.  In  Islay 
and^Collonsay>  and  over  all  the  best  managed  isles,  the 
'  calves 
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calves  get  ahnoct  all  the  milk  of  their  dams,  and  frequent- 
ly lAore.  What  butter  and  cheese  is  made,  and  all  the 
milk  used  by  the  inhabitants,  are  saved  from  such  cowi 
as  have  produced  calves  not  reckoned  good  enough  for 
rearing,  or  are  killed  as  being  too  many  for  the  por-/ 
tion  of  land  to  which  the  cattle  in  question  are  attach* 
ed.  Sometimes  when  a  calf  is  slaughtered,  another 
calf  receives  not  only  the  milk  of  his  own  dam,  but 
also  thalt*  of  the  dam  of  the  slaughtered  too,  without 
any  deduction,  and  sometimes  only  a  half,  or  one-third 
of  it*.  The  calves  in  general,  constitute  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  cattle  of  a  farm.  In  the  im- 
proved 


*  It  frequently  happens  that  the  dam  of  a  good  calf  dies, 
or  IS  sold  olf,  and  it  is  thought  proper  to  breed  up  the  calf, 
by  giving  him  a  stop-mother,  or  new  dam,  whose  calf  must 
be  sacrificed  for  this  purpose.      The  Hebridian  cow,  being 
naturally  sagacious,  refuses  her  milk,  and  drives  the  intrud- 
ing suckling  away  from  her ;  nor  will  she  even  yield  her 
stores  to  the  well-known  glairy-maid,  in  spite  of  her  sengs 
and  flattery f  until  the  image,  at  leasts  of  her  own  calf  is  pre- 
sented to  her.     This  is  done  either  by  placing  its  skin  stufl^ 
ed  with  straw,  or  hanging  loosely  over  another  call^  beside 
her  while  milking.     It  often  requires  much  care,  and  take6 
seveial  days  before  the  poor  eluded  creature  is  reconciled 
to  this  imposition ;  but  she  generally  i-nds  by  transferring  all 
her  maternal  affection   to  the  stranger.     The  whole  proce- 
dure is  sometimes  very  aflecting,  and  yields  a  beautiful  view 
of  animal  instinct. — N.  B,  It  is  generally  believed  in  the 
Hebrides,  that  calves  thrive   better  by  suckling  the  cows 
than  when  they  are  fed  with  milk  from  the  pail. 
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proved  islands,  bullocks  are  usually  sold  off,  either  to 
itinerant  drovers  in  the  isles,  or  at  Dumbarton  or  Fal- 
kirk markets,  at  the  age  of  three  years ;  and  heifers  or 
cows  at  all  ages,  from  two  to  seven,  or  even  nine  or  ten^ 

In  Mull,  Skye,  the  Long  Island,  and  most  of  the 
other  Hebrides,  the  bullocks  are  usually  kept  a  year 
k>nger  than  in  Islay  and  CoUonsafy,  being  of  slower 
growth,  in  consequence  of  inferior  keeping;  and  heifers 
or  cows  are  rarely  sold  before  the  age  of  six  or  seven, 
excepting  such  as  are  found  to  be  bad  breeders,  defi- 
cient in  milk,  or  otherwise  unfit  for  the  farmers  pur- 
pose* 

Cattle  are  never  used  either  for  draught  or  the 
plough  in  the  Western  Isles ;  nor  indeed  could  they 
well  answer  in  a  district  of  their  general  physical  for- 
mation. There  are,  however,  some  >  islands,  such  as 
Tyree,  Coll,  Uist,  and  part  of  Lewis,  which  in  many 
of  their  sandy  level  districts  might  use  oxen  with  ad- 
vantage in  ploughing  and  drawing  sledges,  did  the 
people  take  the  trouble  of  training  them. 


« I 


2.  Food. — ^^1.  Winter-7-In  winter,  H^bridian  cattle 
suffer  severely  from  want  of  green  food.  They  must 
often  have  recourse  to  sea-weeds,  heather,  sprets,  rushes, 
and  other  coarse  substitutes  for  provender,  which  they 
would  not  look  at  ^  if  not  compelled  by  imperious  ne- 
cessity. To  obviate  this  distress,  most  farmers  save 
some  meadow  hay,  and  as  much  straw  as  they  can,  and 
hain  or  spare  some  portions  of  grass  grounds  adjacent 
to  their  dwelling  houses,  for  supporting  young  stock 
and  milk-cows  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  and 
spring.      This  provision  is,   indeed,  never   adequate. 

Many 


■ 

Many  animals,  both  cattle  and  horses,  die  of  hnnget* 
every  season,  and  still  more  of  diseases  engendered  by 
poor  feeding,  over  all  the  isles ;  and  were  the  winters 
as  cold,  and  the  snow  as  deep  and  permanent  as  in 
many  t)ther  parts  of  Britain,  very  few  stocks  .would 
escape  utter  destruction.  The  mildness  of  the  climate, 
at  least  with  respect  to  coldj  (for  it  is  boisterous  and 
rainy  to  excess,)  the  assistance  of  sea-weeds  and  heather, 
and  the  astonishing  hardiness  of  the  Cattle  themselves, 
save  them,  however,  in  some  measure,  and,  although 
exposed  to  the  open  air  all  winter  and  spring,  not 
above  one-eighth  dies  of  famine  or  of  its  inunediat^ 
effects.  Here  we  do  not  mean  to  include  in  our  cal- 
culation the  cattle  of  the  improved  isles,  which  are 
housed  and  regularly  fed  and  well  managed  in  winter; 
but  merely  the  great  mass  of  Hebridian  cattle  in  ge- 
neral. 

The  want  of  winter  food  for  their  cattle,  is  the 
greatest  disadvantage  under  which  the  Hebrides  la- 
bour ;  and  to  remove  it  ought  to  be  a  principal  object 
with  all  their  farmers.  This  can  be  affected  by  raising 
green  crops,  by  inclosing  lands  hitherto  common  or 
waste,  and  especially  by  reducing  the  numbers  actually 
kept  to  two-thirds  of  their  present  amount. 

Until  attention  is  universally  paid  to  these  points,  it 
is  in  vain  to  look  for  relief  to  Hebridian  cattle  during 
the  winter  months ;  neither  the  introduction  of  new 
grasses,  however  desirable  and  praiseworthy,  nor  any 
souming  regulations,  which  do  not  greatly  diminish 
the  numbers  of  cattle  in  this  vastly  overstocked  region, 
can  suffice.  The  practice  of  housing  and  soiling  them, 
cannot  become  general,  until  various  preliminary  im- 

E  e  provements 
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provemeots  shall  hive  been  adopted  i  nor  indeed  can 
it  be  looked  for  while  wood  is  so  scarce,  and  the  ex- 
pence  of  rearing  buildings  of  every  descriptioa  so  enor- 
mously high  in  the  district. 

1.  Hay* — ^The  quality  of  the  common  hay  used  m 
the  Hehridesy  b  very  poor,  and  consequently  their 
cattle  neither  thrive  so  well  as  they  would  otherwise 
do,  nor  do  they  yield  the  quantity  or  ^^^^  of  ou* 
nure  which  they  would  produce  by  proper  feeding. 
One  ton  of  manure  from  a  well  fed  barn-yard  stod^ 
will  go  as  £gur  in  manuring  land,  as  two  from  half 
starved  cattle .  or  horses.  It  is  no  wonder  therefore^ 
that,  when  comparing  the  crops  produced  by  similar 
soils  and  similar  manures  in  Islay,  Collonsay,  and  the 
improved  islands,  with  such  as  are  fotmd  in  the  poorer 
and  neglected  ones,  a  striking  difference  should  be  ob- 
servable in  this  respect.  Let  the  Hebridian  then  pay 
every  possible  attention  to  the  quality  of  his  hay,  by 
draining,  top-dressing,  and  otherwise  improving  his 
natural  meadows ;  and  let  him  augment  the  quantity 
of  hifl  winter  stores,  by  inclosing  some  parks  near  his 
dwelling,  and  possessing  at  least  four  or  five  acres  under 
sown-gra^es  annually,  whatever  trouble  and  expence  it 
may  cost  him.  Having  already  recommended  the  kinds 
of  grasses  most  proper  for  his  attention,  we  need  not 
here  repeat  them.  The  fiorin  (JwrAm)  grass,  so  strong- 
ly praised  by  the  indefatigable  Dr  Richardson,  and  to 
which  we  have  alluded  in  a  former  chapter*,  may  per- 

hs^ 
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haps .  yield  to  the  Hebrides  a  great  accession  of  winter 
hay  and  pasture^  when  the  cultivation  and  management 
of  it  shall  be  properly  imderstood* 

2.  Green  craps^  cookingy  boilings  4*c.— -Potatoes  are 
the  only  species  of  green  crop,  or  rather  of  food,  ex- 
cepting a  little  straw,  com,  and  hay,  which  cattle  re- 
ceive from  the  hand  in  the  HelMrides  during  winter* 
On  the  farms  and  islands,  however,  so  often  specified^ 
where  turnips  have  of  late  years  begiiB  to  be  cultivated^ 
these  afford  some  help.  In  Islay  and  Collonsay,  po- 
tatoes^are  bo3ed  before  being  given,  and  are  found  to 
be  more  palatable  and  nutritive  in  that  way  than  raw*. 
Vast  quantities  are  thus  given  to  young  stock  and  milk- 
cows  in  February,  March,  and  April,  and  are  the  means 
of  saving  them  from  impending  destruction.  It  is  not 
easy  to  conceive  how  cattle  were  fed  during  those 
months  in  the  Hebrid^  before  the  introduction  of  po- 
tatoes, nor  indeed  how  the  natives  themselves  could  at 

all  subsist. 

» 

2.  Summer, — So  good  is  the  Hehridian  breed  of  cat- 
tle, that  tWo  or  three  months  of  tolerable  feeding,  or 
pasturage,  restore  them  from  the  jaws  of  death  to  a 
state  approaching  to  £itness  f .  One  cannot  easily  be- 
lieve in  August,  that  the  sleek  beautiful  animals  which 
frt)lic  among  the  meads,  and  can  scarcely  be  restrained 
by  any  fence  or  inclosure,  are  the  same  cteatures  which 

£e2  he 
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he  saw  in  the  beginning  of  May  so  miserably  reduced 
and  weak  that  they  could  not  rise  from  the  ground 
without  help^  or  walk  to  their  pastures  \rithout  stag^ 
gering  like  a  drunken  man.    No  artificial  means  are 
used  in  summer,,  but  merely  arranging  matters  so  that 
as  little  of  the  first  crop^  or  first  growth  of  the  pasture, 
as  possible  shall  be  lost  by  neglecting  to  shift  cattle 
from  one  part  of  the  farms  to  another,  in  order  to  con» 
sume  the  herbage  before  the  seeds  are  far  advancedy  and 
before  it  becomes  so  hard  that  they  will  refuse  to  eat 
it.    Even  this  obvious  and  salutary  practice  is  too  fre- 
quently overlooked ;  and  much  excellent  grass  is  aQow- 
ed  to  perish,  and  to  rot  upon  the  ground,  especially  in 
Skye  and  the  Long  Island.    In  Islay  particular  atten«- 
tion  is  paid  to  it,  and  accordingly  the  cattle  of  that 
island,  as  well  as  of  Collonsay,  are  in  condition  to  ap- 
pear  in  a  creditable  manner  in  the  market  sevend 
weeks  earlier  than  those  of  the  less  improved  isles. 
Vegetation  is  so  rapid  in  these  districts  in  ordinary 
summers,  that  no  field  should  remain  undepastured  in 
June  and  July  above   10  or   12  days  at  a  time,  nor 
should  any  grass,  but  such  as  is  meant  to  be  cut  for  hay,  re- 
main all  summer  without  a  regular  succession  of  cattle, 
sheep,  or  horses  to  consume  it.    The  quantity  of  grass 
allotted  to  Hebridtan  cattle,  as  summer  pasture,  varies 
prodigiously  in  the  different  islands,  and  even  on  dif- 
ferent farms  of  the  same  island.    While  some  judicious 
tacksmen,  or  proprietors,  allow  an  acre  and  a  half  to  one 
cow,  small  tenants  crowd  their  lands  with  wretched 
beasts  to  the  number  of  three  or  four  to  each  acre,  and 
these  must  of  course  barely  exist  in  a  half  starved  con- 
dition.   In  Arran,  Lewis,  some  parts  of  Skye  and  MoU, 

and 
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smd  on  many  of  the  second  rate  islands,  the  ground 
bears  more  than  double  the  numbers  wh<ch  it  can  af- 
ford to  feed  properly ;  and  the  consequence  is^  that  of 
the  miserable  sorts  which  are  reared,  one-fifth  perishes 
from  want,  and  the  remainder  sells  usually  at  little 
more  than  one-third  of  the  price  which  is  paid  for  cat- 
tle of  the  same  breed  in  the  well  managed  islands. 

S.  ManagcmerU, — I.  Fatting. — Although  breeding, 
and  not  fattening,  is  the  principal  object  of  the  Hebri- 
dian  farmer  in  his  management  of  cattle,  yet  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  latter  might  be  prosecuted  to  advan- 
tage on  some  of  the  isles.  Of  those  it  may  suffice  to 
mention  two,  as  instances  in  point,  and  the  calculation 
shall  be  made  upon  an  average  of  the  last  1 0  years 
prices*  The  islands  ^f  North  Uist  and  Tyree  are  per- 
haps the  richest  in  point  of  herbage  of  all  the  umm- 
proved  isles ;  we  call  them  so,  not  pn  ;icpount  of  their 
inferiority  (relatively  speaking)  to  the  general  run  of 
the  Hebrides,  but  of  their  not  having  as  yet  adopted 
the  new  improved  husbandry,  of  Gigha,  CoHonsay,  and 
Isby.  The  best  grass  in  North  Uist  and  Tyree  (and 
it  is  as  good  as  any  natural  pasture  whatsoever  in  sum- 
mer and  autumn)  is  let  for  cattle  at  12  shillings  per 
head,  during  the  6  months  of  A  ay,  June,  July,  Au- 
gust, September,  and  October.  Ip  the  end  of  October 
yeiU  beasts  fed  on  this  grass  are  fit  for  the  butcher. 
They  weigh  20  stone,  and  afford  the  best  beef  in  Bri- 
tain. The  average  price  for  such  cattle  in  May  and 
June  since  1799  has  been  L-  4«  15s.  The  comparison 
between  both  kinds  of  management  will  therefore 
stand  thus  ;  taking  the  sales  annually  at  1000  head. 

E  e  »  Present 
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Present  Management. 

lOQO  neat  cattle  ^  L.4.  15s.         -  4750    0    O 

Grass  saved  at  12s.  per  head            -  600    0    O 

Incidental  loss  of  on^  in  ten        -       '•*  475    0    O 

Expence  of  herding,  ftc.'^  2s.  each       -  100    0    O 


Net  profit  and  saving          -            L.  5925    0  O 

Interest  for  6  months        -        -           148  *  6  O 

Income  from  1000  head  of  cattle,  realized  — «.—— ..^ 

annually  in  October  by  Tyree  and  North 

Uist            ,        •        •        -        -      607S    6  O 

Proposed  Management. 

Ij    s.  dm 

1000  neat  cattle,  each  20  st.  at  8s.4>er  st.   8000    0  O 


Deduct  sah  and  casks,  at  lOs^  each  beast     500    0    0 
Expence  of  sending  to  market  5s.  each       250    0    0 


N 


Total  expences         r         -        *        750    0    0 


Total  income  -  *  L.7250    0    O 

607S    6    0 


Balance  in  favour  of^^/j»g  -        L.  11 76  14    0 

Now  if  Tyree  and  North  Uist  thus  sacrifice  nearly 
20  per  cent  of  the  income  derivable  firom  their  cattle, 
in  consequence  of  selling  them  lean  instead  of  fatting, 
salting,  and  exporting  them  to  the  Greenock  and  Liv- 
erpool markets,  how  great  must  we  suppose  the  loss 

of 
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of  all  the  Hebrides  to  be  with  regard  to  the  same  ar- 
ticle ?  The  most  moderate  calculation  will  oiake  it  ^ 
mount  on  the  northern  isles  to  L.6000  per  annum*. 
So  sensible  indeed  are  the  £uiners  of  Bute  and  Arranj 
of  this  circumstancei  that  they  have  of  late  years  begun 
to  export  fatted  cattle  regularly  in  the  months  of  Oc- 
tober and  November;  and  we  saw  them  this  last  season 
receive  from  L,  10  to  L.  12  a  head  for  them  at  Gree- 
nock and  Saltcoats  $  had  they  sold  them  in  May  at 
home^  they  would  have  fetched  only  L.5  or  L.6  a^ 
piece. 

* 

2.  Dairying* — The  acknoi^ledged  ei^celleoce  of  He- 
bridian  cheese  and  butter  is  the  consequence  not  of 
skill  or  economy  in  dairying)  but  of  the  intrinsic  good- 
nesi  of  the  milk.  Small  cattle  fed  on  old  aromatic 
herbage  are  known  to  yield  the  richest  and  sweetest 
of  milk>  as  well  as  beef,  and  that  too  in  proportion  to 
the  fineness  of  the  animal,  and  the  smallness  of  its  pro- 
duce»  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  its  carcase.  Well' 
shaped  cattle  with  a  strong  tendency  to  fatten^  yield 
very  little  milk,  their  secretions  running  into  fat  and 
snarrow;  but  what  milk  they  afford  is  of  the  best 
quality.  An  Hebridian  cow,  especially  of  the  isle  of 
Skye  breed,  rarely  yields  above  a  Scot's  pint;  and  at  an 
average,  cannot  be  said  to  give  one-fifth  of  the  quantity 

£e4 


^  In  this  calculation  too  we  have  made  no  allowance  for 
the  loss  which  is  sustained  from  wanting  the  milk  of  the 
cattle,  during  the  six  months  in  question,  and  which 
may  be  fairly  estimated  at  L*  400  Sterlfng. 
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which  is  commonly  obtained  from  an  Airshit*e,  or 
Fifeshire  cow.  Their  nulk  is  frequently  in  die  pnxv- 
portion  of  five  to  one>  while  their  carcases  are  as  1^ 
to  1. 

•  In  Bute>  and  on  some  farms  in  Arran,  Airshire  cows, 
commonly  called  crummies,  are  introduced  for  their 
superior  milldng  powers.  They  are  not  much  larger 
in  carcase  than  the  better  sorts  of  Hebridian  cattle»  but 
they  yield  triple  the  quantity  of  milk.  In  form  and 
hardiness,  and  in  aptitude  for  fattening,  they  are  coiv^ 
fessedly  inferior  to  the  native  breed ;  and  accordingly 
no  more  are  maintained  than  merely  as  many  as  sup- 
ply the  fsurmer's  demands  for  milk,  either  u^  his  own 
family,  or  his  immediate  neighbourhood. 

On  the  best  managed  of  the  remote  islands,  too,  no 
attention  is  paid  to  dairying  farther  than  procuring 
fix>m  the  herd  as  much  as  supplies  the  £anner*8  own 
family  with  milk,  butter,  and  cheese,  llie  great  A* 
ject  is  to  rear  good  healthy  calves,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  handsomest  dams  are  preferred,  not  those 
which  yield  the  greatest  quantities  of  milk  *.    Perhaps 

tto 


*  Much  attention  is  of  course  paid  to  the  figure  and  sise 
of  the  bull,  and  none  to  the  milking  properties  of  his  dam* 
though  these  are  fancied  to  be  hereditary.  Bulls  are  not 
kept  above  three  or  four  years  with  the  same  herd  or  fold, 
as  it  is  believed  that  a  degeneracy  takes  place  when  the  * 
same  animal  is  continued  year  after  year  with  his  own  off- 
spring* The  prime  age  of  a  bull  is  between  four  and  seven 
years.  Young  bull  calves  are  kept  particularly  clean,  and 
led  most  carefully  and  regularly  from  their  earliest  period  ; 

it  being  a  certain  fact  that  no  after  feeding  or  attention  will 

« 

make  up  for  a  deficiency  in  these  respects  at  first.  ^ 
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this  system  is,  upon  the  whole>  the  best  for  the  He* 
bridest  taken  coUectivdy }  but  it  certainly  is  not  so  for 
satne  of  the  most  remote.    The  two  ishndS)  of  which* 
we  have  made  mention  as  particuhoiy  fitted  for  fatten* 
ing  cattle)  viz.  North  Uist  and  Tyree,  wonldy  we  ap« 
prehendi  also  iGnd  their  advantage  in  attending  with 
care  and  economy  to  their  dairy.    The  farticular  na* 
tiire  of  their  herbage,  being  soft)  rich,  and  saturated 
with  saline  ingredients,  either  firom  the  atmosphere,  or 
from  the  water  of  the  soil,  is  known  to  communicate  a 
tendency  to  a  fatal  distemper,  called  <<  bloody  water i^ 
which  assails  them  sometimes  in  their  native  place,  but 
makes  dreadfol  ravages  among  such  as  are  carried  off 
to  the  other  islaiids,  or  to  the  mainland  markets.    The 
change  from  their  wonted  food  to  harder  q>ede8  of 
grasses  is  reckoned  the  principal  causfw    No  effe«tuaL 
remedy,  or  preventative,  has  hitherto  been  discoveisd  t 
and  the  cattle  of  those  islands  haye^  accprcUngly  (but 
in  particular  those  of  Tyree)  acquired  a  bad  chanictcr 
among  drovers,  and  lose  one-third  of  their  relative 
value  when  exhibited  for  sale.    But  these  very  cattle 
are  known  to  give  as  much  milk,  of  the  vary  best  qua^- 
l^ty,  as  any  in  the  Hebrides,  and  that  too  for  a  longer 
space  of  tp:ne  after  calving  than  is  common  in  the  other 
isles.    This  last  mentioned  circumstance  is  important 
with  respect  to  a  dairying  system*    People  complain 
bitterly  of  Hcbridian  cattle  faUtng  off  from  their  milk, 
as  it  is  vulgarly  expressed,  and  that  too  without  any 
known  cause,  but  as  is  supposed  from  a  constitutional 
peculiarity  in  the  breed.    This  falling  off  is  less  com- 
plained of  in  Uist  and  Tyree  than  in  most  of  the  other 
liebrides  ;  their  cows  will  therefore  yield  much  more 

mil!^ 
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flulkuithe  se'^son  than  their  nei^boors  cows;  and 
suggest  a  plan  for  fiattenmg  and  killing  snch  as  are  in- 
tended  for  exportation,  and  for  attending  to  a  good 
dGorytttg  method  for  the  miik  cows  which  are  retained* 
So  many  judicious  directions  are  already  before  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  for  the  making  of  butter  and 
dbeese,  and  the  general  management  of  a  dairy,  and 
e^^ecially  in  the  Reports  of  Cheshire,  Gloucester,  D^ 
Tonshire,  and  the  home  counties  of  Eng^d,  that  any 
description  of  the  Hebridian  dairy  would  be  insignia 
cant  and  superfluous.  There  is  indeed  nothing  at  all 
particular  in  it,  excepting  its  extreme  simplicity.  Care 
tt  takm  to  drive  the  cows  slowly  to  the  milking  fold,  and 
tomolk  them  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  possible,  though 
this  Is  sometimes  no  easy  matter.  They  are  always  milk* 
ed  to  the  very  last  drop,  both  because  the  last  part  is 
tte  Jnot^  and  because  if  any  milk  is  left,  k  has  a  ten^ 
dfency  to  produce  theyatting  off*  from  the  milk  already 
SUted.  The  pails  containing  the  milk  are  carried  with 
as  little  shaking  as  possible  to  a  cool  and  clean  milk- 
kous^  which  is  always  well  aired,  and  secured  fix>m 
the  intrusion  of  poultry  and  domestic  animals  The 
utensils  in  which  it  is  kept  are  perfectly  clean,  cool^ 
dry,  and  well  aired  previously  to  the  milk  being  pour- 
ed in.  In  order  that  the  sp?.ce  of  from  1 5  to  18  hours 
may  suffice  for  bringing  the  cream  to  the  surface  of  the 
milk  in  the  pail,  and  for  separating  it  effectually,  the 
depth  of  milk  in  the  pails  is  only  2  or  S  inches.  As 
the  first  cream  thrown  up  is  always  the  best,  it  is  de- 

sirable  never  to  let  the  milk  stand  above  1 8  hours  un- 
« 

^kimmed.     The'  milk  should  not  be  used  for  coagula- 
tion warmer  than  as  it  comes  from  the  cow  j  it  should 

indeed 
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indeed  be  barely  so  warm  as  to  coagulate  without  ^fficul- 
ty.  Much  depends  on  the  quality  of  the  rennet  whkk ' 
is  applied.  The  dd  Hebridian  custoniy  still  common 
in  Switzerland,  Styria,  and  Salzburg,  of  mixii^  aro»* 
matic  herbs  with  the  rennet,  has  been  some  years  ago 
recommended  by  the  Bath  papers : — «  When  the  maw- 
skin  (in  which  the  rennet  is  made)  is  well  prepared,  two 
quarts  (or  common  bottles)  of  pure  water  should  be 
mixed  with  salt,  in  which  should  be  put  sweetbriar9 
rose  leaves  and  flowers,  cinnamon,  mace,  cloves,  and,  in 
short,  almost  every  spice  and  aromatic  that  can  be  pio^ 
cured :  boil  them  gently  till  the  liquor  is  reduced  to 
three  pints  (a  bottle  and  a  half)  taking  care  it  be  not 
smoked ;  strain  it  clean  from  the  spices,  and,  when  mill> 
warm,  pour  it  into  the  maw ;  a  lemon  may  then  be 
sliced  into  it,  and  remain  a  day  or  two }  after  which ^it 
should  be  strain^  and  put  in  a  bottle  well  corked) 
and  it  willkeepgoodfor  ayear  or  more.  A  small  quan- 
tity of  it  will  turn  the  oiilk,  and  give  the  cheese  apleaa* 
ing  flavour/* 

Hebridian  butter  scarcely  admits  of  improvement,  be> 
ing  perhaps  the  very  best  in  the  British  dommioiw,  anA 
equal  to  that  of  Hoktein,  Switzerland,  or  Upper  Au^ 
stria.  The  method  of  making  it  is  universally  the  same» 
and  has  nothing  peculiar  in  any  of  the  isles.  One  of 
the  best  and  one  of  the  worst  milk  cows  yield  together, 
during  the  summer  season,  about  two  stone  weight  of 
butter,  and  four  stone  of  cheese,  at  22  pounds  the 
stone ;  sometimes  in  all  seven  stone,  but  seldom  eight. 
The  butter  they  afford  is  often  more  than  one  half  of 
the  quantity  of  the  cheese,  which  shows  the  peculiar 
richness  of  the  milk.     The  coouMn  price  in  1608- 

1^09 
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1^0^  was  14d.  and  from  that  to  Is.  6d.  per  lb.  of  the 
best  butter,  and  from  4d.  to  6d.  the  pound  of  cheese* 
The  district  never  produces  enough  for  its  own  con- 
sumption. • 

Of  the  various  remaining  subdivisions  of  this  section 
it  is  unnecessary  to  treat,  as  nothing  has  been  done  in 
the  Hebrides  which  throws  any  light  upon  them.  Cat- 
tle are  never  weighed  alive,  nor  is  the  meat  gained  by 
food  given  ever  accurately  ascertained ;  nor  indeed  would 
the  inquiry  be  of  any  importance  in  the  present  state  of 
those  isles.  Oxen  are  neyer  worked.  The  few  dis- 
eases *  which  annoy  Hebridian  cattle  are  invariably  the 

result 


•  The  black  spall,  or  black-leg,  (Gallic  eearakkgormj 
phevaSls  hi  most  parts  of  the  Hebrides,  and  frequently  rages 
in  the  richest  pastures.  The  disease  seives  one  of  thi'  legs, 
generally  a  hinder  leg :  It  does  not  s^ell,  but  the  animal  be- 
comes quite  lame,  and  the  leg  has  the  appearance  of  being 
palsied.  .  The  animal's  lej;  is  found  to  be  blue  or  blackish, 
and  the  flesh  is  flabby  and  unfirm.  It  cannot  be  perceived 
till  the  lameness  ensues,  and  death  speedily  follows.  No 
cure  has  hitherto  been  found  for  it.  The  disease  is  ascribed 
to  gross  feeding,  or  to  poisonous  plants,  and  many  other 
causes,  according  to  the  different  notions  of  the  persons  who 
examine  ir.  But  nothing  at  all  satisfactory  is  known  with 
regard  to  it.  The  preventatives  are  moderate  food  and  plen- 
ty of  exercise ;  and,  above  all,  taking  care  that  the  cattle 
have  easy  access  to  wholesome  water. 

*  Cattle  are  also  subject  to  what  in  called  in  Scottish,  the 
scour f  in  G4lic  gaused^  in  which  the  excrements  become 
quite  liquid,  and  of  a  blacker  colour  than  usual.    It  is  gene- 

rally 
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result  of  bad  feeding  and  injudicious  management^  and 
gradually  disappear  in  the  improved  islandsi  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  of  green  crops  and  the  rais- 
ing of  abmxdance  of  vrinter  food. 


SCCTIOM 


rally  the  effisct  of  weakness,  induced  by  scanty  feeding ;  and 
is  most  frequent  in  spring  and  early  in  summer.  Some  per- 
sons allege  it  to  be  hereditary,  in  which  case  it  might  easily 
be  extirpated  ;  but  the  reason  already  assigned  is  the  more 
probable  one*  It  can  be  discerned  some  weeks  befon>  it  arrives 
at  a  dangerous  height,  by  a  heaviness  about  the  animal's  eyes» 
and  in  its  motions.  The  pasture  ought  to  be  instantly  chan» 
gddf  and  some  mor^  nutritious  food  than  ordinary  g^ven. 
We. have  already  mentioned  the  malady  common  in  Tyree 
and  some  other  islands  where  there  is  great  abundance  of  rich 
summex  feeding,  vis.  the  disease  called  bloody  water.  It  ge- 
nerally breaks  out  most  fatally  when  the  cattle  are  removed 
to  the  mainland  in  May  or  June.  In  these  islands,  they 
have  not  easy  access  to  ht^ather  in  winter,  but  feed  upon  sea 
weeds,  &c.  These  keep  them  loose  in  the  stomach,  and  this 
looseness  is  increased  by  the  succulent  herbage  which  they  re* 
ceive  in  May  and  June.  If  at  this  season  they  are  removed 
to  a  hard,  dry,  heathy  pasture,  (which  is  usually  the  caseX 
they  always  fall  into  this  dangerous  distemper. — ^Vid.  Wal» 
ker's  Uebtides, 
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SECTION  II. — SHEEP. 


The  soil  and  climate  of  a  large  portion  of  the  He- 
brides suggest  the  rearing  and  management  of  sheep  in 
preference  to  horses  and  black  cattle.  Nearly  one- 
fourth  of  their  surface  consists  of  rugged  mountains,  a- 
brupt  precipices,  dry  islets,  and  such  other  sorts  of 
ground  as  yield  suitable  pasture  to  no  domesticated  ani- 
nnls  excepting  sheep  and  goats.  Yet  it  was  not  till 
lately  that  the  natives  turned  their  attention  to  sheep 
farming,  and  it  is  still  followed  only  in  very  few  districts. 
Hebridian  farmers  never  thought  of  rearing  sheep  with 
any  other  view  than  merely  supplying  their  own  faimlies 
with  wool  and  mutton ;  and  accordingly  maintained 
only  a  very  few  of  the  common  breed  of  the  country, 
along  with  their  stock  of  black  cattle.  Tbey  now,  how- 
ever, begin  to  perceive  the  propriety  of  keeping  sheep 
stocks  on  the  most  rugged  and  extensive  farms  and  dis- 
tricts, and  rapidly  follow  the  example  of  their  country- 
men in  the  adjoining  highlands  of  Inverness,  {loss,  and 
Argyle. 

1.  Breed. — ^There  are  now  three  dilfferent  breeds  to 
be  met  with  in  almost  all  the  larger  islands,  viz.  1.  The 
native  aboriginal  breed,  common  to  the  whole  He- 
brides forty  years  ago,  and  still  more  numerous  than 
the  other  two  breeds  taken  together ;  2.  the  UtUofh 
qr  black-faced  sheep  of  the  south  of  Scotland  i  and,  3. 
the  well  known  fine-wooUed  Cheviot  breed. 

The 
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The  native  breed,  or  more  properlyi  the 
breed,  (for  it  is  the  very  same  kind  of  sheep  which  v« 
find  over  all  the  Norwegian  coasts  and  isles  that  occurs 
in  our  Hebrides  where  modem  improvements  have  not 
penetrated),  has  been  the  only  kind  known  in  these  isles 
»nce  the  times  of  the  Danish  and  Scandinavian  invasions 
in  the  8th  or  dth  century,  till  the  present  age.  It  is  the  i 
smallest  species  of  the  sheep  genus  known  in  Eun^e; 
of  a  thin,  lank,  shape  }  and  has  usually  straight  short 
horns,  llie  face  and  legs  are  white,  the  tail  very  short, 
and  the  wool  of  various  colours  *,  sometimes  of  a  bluish 
gray,  brown,  or  deep  russet,  and  sometimes  all  these  co- 
k>urs  meet  in  the  fleece  of  one  animal.  Where  the  pasture 
and  management  are  favourable,  the  wool  b  very  fine, 
resembling  in  softness  that  of  Shetland ;  but  in  other 
parts  of  the  same  islands,  the  wool  isstimted  and  coarse, 
the  animal  sickly  and  puny,  and  frequently  carries  four 
or  even  six  horns. 

The  average  weight  of  this  poor  breed,  even  when 
fat,  is  only  5  or  5^  lbs.  per  quarter,  or  nearly  about  20 
pounds  per  sheeps.  It  is  often  much  less,  only  amount- 
ing to  15  or  16  pounds ;  and  the  price  of  the  animal^ 
carcase,  skin,  wool,  and  all,  is  from  iOs.  to  14s.  We 
have  seen  fat  wedders  sold  in  the  Long  Island  at  7$.  a- 
head,  and  ewes  at  5s.  or  6s.  The  quantity  of  wool 
which  the  fleece  yields  is  equaliy  contemptible  with  tli^ 
weight  of  the  carcase.  It  rarely  exceeds  one  pound 
weight,  and  is  often  short  of  even  half  that  quantity. 
The  quality  of  the  wool  is  different  on  different  parts 

of 
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of  the  body,  and  ioaltention  to  separating  the  fine  6^)m 
the  coarse  retiders  the  cloth  made  in  the  Hebrides  very 
unequal  and  precarious  in  its  texture.  The  average  va- 
lue of  a  fleece  of  this  aboriginal  Hebridian  breed  is  from 
Sd.  to  Is.  Sterling.  From  this  account,  it  b  plain,  that 
the  breed  in  question  has,  every  chance  of  being  speedily 
extirpated. 

Next  to  the  native  ancient  breed,  in  point  of  numbers 
in  the  Hebrides,  comes  tho  black-faced  or  Linton,  some- 
times called  the  Tweeddale  breed.  The  mtroduction 
of  this  species  is  a  valuable  improvement  upon  Hebridi- 
an sheep  management.  The  Linton  sheep  is  at  least 
three  times  as  heavy  and  three  times  as  valuable  as  the 
Hebridian.  Its  carcase,  when  well  fattened,  weighs  16 
or  17  lbs.  per  quarter;  and  its  wool,  though  coarse,  is 
four  times  as  heavy  as  that  of  the  common  sheep.  The 
face  and  legs  are  black,  the  body  round  and  solid,  the 
eyes  smart,  or  even  fierce,  the  horns  crooked,  and  the 
whole  appearance  of  the  animal  vigorous  and  active. 
This  breed  is  fully  as  hardy  as  the  native  sort,  yields 
excellent  mutton,  and  possesses  so  niany  other  advan- 
tages over  it  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  tt  rapidly  gains 
ground  In  the  country. 

The  third  species  now  to  be  met  with  in  the  West- 
em  Isles,  is  the  Cheviot  fine-woolled  breed.  They  are 
of  a  large  size,  rather  longer,  if  not  heavier  than  the 
Linton,  have  white  faces  and  legs,  long  bushy  tails,  and 
no  horns.  It  is  commonly  believed  that  this  breed  is 
raised  upon  the  Cheviot-hills,  which  is  as  cold  and 
bleak  a  district  as  any  in  Great  Britain,  but  this  is  a 
mistake.  They  are  reared  in  the  richer  and  lower 
grounds  of  Northumberland,  where  they  have  good 
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shelter  and  abimdance  of  food  all  winter.  With  good 
treatmentj  no  sheep  common  in  Britain  give  a  better 
return }  but  they  require  shelter  and  plenty  of  food  of 
easy  acceiss,  otherwise  they  cannot  prosper.  Some 
farmers  have  lately  introduced  .them  into  Arran,  Mull, 
and  Skye,  and  apparently  with  success  ;^  but  they  have 
not,  as  yet,  been  long  enoughlried  to  give  evidence  of 
their  eligibility  as  a  sheep  stock  in  the  Hebrides.  It 
cannot  indeed*  be  sadd,  with  any  degree  of  certainty, 
that  they  bear  cold  ill;  but  stomiy  winds,  rains,  sleet, 
and  the  sort  of  weather  which  is  most  frequent  in  the 
Western  Isles  in  the  latter  end  of  winter  and  in  spring, 
are  found  to  be  extremely  injurious  to  them.  Their 
lambs  are  almost  bare  of  wool  when  dropt,  so  that  if 
the  weather  happens  to  be  unfavourable,  and  the 
Cheviot  sheep  are  at  a  distance  from  shelter,  these  lambs 
frequently  perish.  The  dams  also  suffer  severely  at 
the  same  time.  It  is  observed  that  these  sheep  always 
run  to  the  lower  grounds,  and  to  sheltered  spots,  on 
the  a|q>earance  of  bad  weather;  and  while  the  Linton, 
or  black-faced  sheep,  pay  no  sort  of  attention  to  the 
change  in  the  atmosphere.  The  Cheviot  breed  are 
not  only  more  valuable  in  point  of  wool,  but  also  in 
being  less  liable  to  several  diseases  than  the  black- 
faced  sheep.  Their  wool  is  to  that  of  the  Linton 
breed  in  quantity  as  13  to  14,  and  in  value  as  S  to  1. 
The  Spanish  or  Merino  breed  has  not,  as  yet,  been 
introduced  into  the  Hebrides ;  but  it  is  probable  chat 
these  isles  will  soon  follow  the  example  of  Ross-shire, 
and  the  continental  district  of  Inverness-shire,  near  the 
Town  of  Inverness,  in  adopting  that  valuable  breed. 
They  are  as  hardy  as  any  sheep  whatsoever,  being  pre- 
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tected  by  a  tluck,  warnni  Ane  tdtce^  and  satnnKf 
Imed  for  manf  ages  in  cottniries  which  tie  at  a  grcit 
devation  above  the  feye!  ^  the  sea,  and  axte  as  eoU  m 
the  winter  season  as  any  pait  of  the  Bricish  demnuosa. 
Tbxir  carcase  is  very  neirly  as  vriuabte  as  chat  of  the 
Chevied  or  Linton  breed,  and  ther  wed  meompgnUbf 
finer  even  than  the  finest  of  the  Cheviot  apecies^ 

Sir  O^orge  Stewart  Mackensste,  Bart,  his  tatdy  pib^ 
lished,  in  adcBtion  to  what  Sir  Joseph  BasdcB  had  male 
*knoWn,  some  valnabie  inibnfiation  eoncenricqgr  Merkio 
^eep,  in  a  vahiaUe  «  Treatiae  ^n  the  ii$ea9e$  md 
ffianagem^  of  Skeep^  'pnateA  at  Invemats  in  1809, 
and  he  has  ascertaitted  by  experiment,  as  fir  as  tlie 
time  and  circumstances  could  permit,  that  Mttiaiy 
sheep  are  very  ^eU  adapted  to  our  soA  and  dknafee. 

There  is  little  doubt,  then,  that  the  aticreot  Hebrii- 
dian  breed  of  sheep  shall  gradually  dtsteq^ar  m  that 
region,  and  be  supplanted  by  the  Linton,  Chenot,  aoid 
perhaps  Merino  breeds,  according  to  the^sheker,  food, 
and  quality  of  the  pasture  itforded  by  the  diiereot 
isles.    The  following  remarks,  hy  the  late  ftr  W^inr, 
deserve  insertion  here,  both  as  judicious  in  themselves, 
and  as  perfectly  consistent  with  the  fkcts,  anfldogM, 
and  reasonings,  which  occurred  during  our  Hebridtui 
tour. — "  There  is  a  breed  that  deserves  to  be  noticed, 
and  which  of  all  others  appears  to  be  the  iiK)St  proper 
for  the  Highlands,  if  it  could  be  procured,  that «,  the 
Spanish  sheep.     He  b  of  a  size  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Cheviot  sheep,  aot  much  larger*  thaa  that  <tf 

tfee 


•  Dr  Walker  here  ascribes  an  undue  superiority  of  sise  to 
the  Cheviot  over  the  Linton  breed.      Whtrc  W)th  are  well 


ttui  lriaMk«fiu:e4  breeds  sttid  such  as  a  good  hiU  {wotuie 
In  Scodaod  is  Mt  to  support.  Ho  is  homedy  Hk 
bodf  u  fuU  lAd  well  madti  and,  thovl|^  his  Ii|nfas  are 
short,  ko  Is  abnodantly  acti^.  His  face  is  not  wbito^ 
but  of  a  noiform  gray  colour.  Ho  has  a  reuuvkable 
tuft  of  woot  on  his  forehead,  hanging  down  upon  th^ 
eyes,  ^id  his  legs  are  covered  with  wool  even  to  the 
hoof.  By  these  dutfacters  he  is  strongly  distinguished 
from  ril  other  sheep.  His  wool  is  short,  but  extremely 
thidc,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  He  bears  the  greatest 
quantity  of  wool  for  his  size.  No  animal  of  the  sheep 
kind  is  capable  <»f  ^iduring  asore  cold.  He  is  death- 
ed  to  resist  a  far  more  severe  climate  than  that  of  8cot« 
land.  He  b  evidently  robust  and  hardy,  and  better 
fitted  for  a  mountainous  country  than  any  of  the  l^rge 
English  breed.'' 

^  Owing,  as  it  would  appear,  to  mere  neglect,  the 
Spanish  sheep  has  never,  even  to  this  day,  been  estab* 
Hshed  in  France.  Hough  it  may  be  regretted,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  it  has  never  been  fidrly  introduced 
into  England*.  A  Spanish  ram  or  ewe  has  often  been 
brought  over,  but  merely  with  the  intuition,  by  mean; 
of  a  cross,  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  English  wooL 

F  f  2  The 


treated,  and  judiciously  reared  fnHD  properly  selected  parents, 
tfie  diiereoce  of  sise  is  voiy  iqcoDsiderable,  uad  rather  ui  fa« 
vour  of  th«  LintoQ  bnaed.r^Vid.  Roherti»oa*s  InveriifissrsUDPj 
appendix,  p.  4i6,  ia  tbe  answers  to  queries  by  Tbo^cif  Gjl- 
lespie,  Esq. 

*  Tjbis  cannot  now  be  said  to  be  the  case  in  either  coun- 
try. /.  ^f, 
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The  Spanish  sheep  is  sinall>  and  his  carcase  is  therefane 
no  object  of  attention  to  an  English  grazior ;  but  the 
case  is  quite  different  in  Scotland.  The  sheep  <^  Spam 
are  of  aslarge  a  size  as  our  best  sheep-walks  can  ii» 
generalsupport,  and  their  wool  b  the  best  that  can  be' 
produced.  It  is,  therefore,  a  breed  better  calctilated 
for  the  hills  of  Scotland  than  for  the  champaign  and 
rich  parts  of  England.  It  ought  certainly  to  be  estab- 
lished in  this  country,  but  not  merely  by  means  of 
rams.  In  this  ^ay,  only  a  mixed  and  mongrel  breed 
can  be  obtained,  which  would  soon  wear  out  A  number 
both  of  Spanish  ewesandrams  ought  to  be  imported,  and, 
if  they  succeeded,  as  it  is  highly  prd)abte  they  would». 
the  full  breed,  wluch  is  the  great  object,  ought  then  be- 
propagated  and  spread  in  the  country.** 

"  The  pr6priety-of  this  measure  appears  from  the  . 
experience  of  Sweden.  In  that  coimtry  they  have  long 
been  in  use  to  import.  Spanish  rams.  The  improve^ 
ment  which  these  make  in  the  Swedish  flocks  is  con- 
siderable, but  it  does  not  descend  beyond  the  third  ge- 
neration. In  this  tract  of  time,  which  is  not  manf 
years,  the  native  blood  comes  first  to  predominate,  and 
then  to  extingubk  the  foreign  strain.  A  successive 
importation  of  Spanish  rams  becomes  therefore  neces- 
sary ;  and  especially  so  from  an  opinioti  of  the  Swedish 
shepherds,  which  prevails  too  much  with  ourselves^ 
thai  the  merit  of  the  breed  depends  almost  entirely  upon^ 
the  male:  No  general  and  permanent  alteration  in  our 
Scottish  sheep  can,  therefore,  be  expected  from  a  mere 
mixture  of  the  Spanish  breed,  as  the  native  stock  must 
always  in  time  prevail  over  it.  If  that  breed  is  to  be- 
come materially  useful  to  the  country,  it  must  be  in- 
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Ifodocedt  presa*ved,  and  propagated,  pure  and  entire. 
In  this  way,  it  certainly  promises  to  be  the  greatest  im4 
provement  on  the  sheep  (arming  in  Scotland.*' 

« It  is  certain  that  )arge  sheep,  removed  to  an  inferior 
pasture,  will  degenerate  in  spite  of  all  endeavours ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  small  sheep  will  improve  when 
pat  opon  a  better  pasture,  without  any  particular  at- 
tentions. From  this  it  is  held  by  some  skUful  store* 
masters,  that  thepastwe  will  'if  it  self,  without  any  ex- 
iraneous  breed,  raise  the  sheep  to  that  size  which  is 
proper  far  it  '* 

« This  conclusion  may  be  plausible,  but  it  is  cer- 
tflunly  fallacious,  if  this  was  the  case,  it  would  be  un- 
necessary to  introduce  any  where  a  new  breed,  because 
it  can  be  followed  by  no  advantages  which  may  not  be 
attained  by  the  breed  upon  the  ground.  But  it  is  cer- 
tainly too  bold  to  say,  that  the  practice  of  changing  the 
breed  of  cattle,  so  universally  followed  in  all  ages  and 
nations,  is  unnecessary ;  and  rash  to  affirm,  that  no 
good  consequences  have  ever  arisen  from  altering  the 
breed  of  sheep  in  a  country,  or  upon  a  farm  The 
rei^rse,  in  numberless  instances,  has  been  found  to  be 


true.** 


«  To  know  if  the  breed  of  sheep  in  your  district  or 
upon  your  farm  may  be  mended,  observe  if  in  other 
districts  or  upon  other  farms,  where  the  pasture  is  in- 
ferior, or  but  of  an  equal  quality  with  your  own,  you 
can  discover  a  better  breed  than  what  you  ppssess.  This 
is  a  discovery  that  may  be  often  made,  and  renders  it  cer- 
tain that  your  breed  may  be  altered  for  the  better,  and 
rendered  more  profitable.'* 
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f<  With  skUl  and  care)  a  good  brtead  of  tkee]^  aa^be 
preserved  upohi  a  lEuni,  and  erto  impniyed  9  wtun^ 
without  these^  it  #oiild  degenerate.  For  thia  pmposc^ 
th0  following  rules  are  to  b^  obsefred  e  m« 

^  The  ewe  hogi^  or  e^ms  under  one  feUt  old^  imw^ 
p&t  be  suftred  to  have  bmbe.  The  atronggst  bniba 
aad  the  best  breed  are  to  be  obtained  horn  the  ewfs 
that  have  no  kmbs  till  the  second,  or  even  pH  the 
tfiird  year.'* 

"  That  no  e\«es  ahould  be  cofitinii^  aa  bl*eedm  pS- 
ter  the  sixth  year." 

<<  Thirit  the  early  weaning  of  the  kmbs  and  the  milk* 
11^  of  the  ew<es  should  be  abal]doiied»  and  the  latfiba 
allowed  to  be  suckled  aa  )ong  aa  die  e^es  witts^ec 
tJlem.'' 

<<  Hunt  die  ituns  ahoidd  be  confined  in  atttiMBdi»  tq 
{kostpone  the  laad^iiag  tiisie  till  the  spring  is  aa  fit*  tei- 
vanced  a^  possible." 

*f  That  a  lireed  te|p  lai:g^  foe  (he  fiastMr^  ihould  oat 
|te  atteflopted." 

"M  iPesid^  ptdier  fides  of  managgnent)  die  observ** 
tion  of  thesfi  tend  to  preserve  the  breed  of  she<^i:qpoa 
a  farm  in  vigour  and  perfection.  But  if  they  are  ne* 
fleeted,  let  the  pasture  be  what  it  will>  ihe  breed  must 
diminish  and  -decay." 

^  No  anima),  nor  even  ,iBan  hhnsell^  b  ^a|Nd>le  u9F 
endumg  greater  variety  of  cUmate  than  the  iiteep. 
Having  been  long  domesticated  in  ahnost  «very  tegi|^^ 
of  the  earthy  he  has  assumed  so  .great  idiveraity  in  his 
form  and  characters^  as  to  afjpear  in  one  country  al« 
post  a  different  species  from  what  he  as  in  viother." 
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M  In  a  tesipente  cKsiite  mi  rich  ps^stiir«j,  tJi^  sheep 
ff9W$  to  z  large  »ze.  The  wool  increases  ia  l^ngtti, 
in  quantity^  and  in  fineness)  the  face  zaA  kgs  are.  y^hitt^ 
the  tail  grows  to  be  very  1pi^»  brood,  and  bushy  with 
wmAi  lb»  head  comes  gra^aUy  to  be  deprived  of 
homa»  aac^  the.  ewe  bring  two  or  inoro  biobs*" 

ff  On  tjke  other  hwd>  in  ^  northern  and  mountainoiw 
€OKiitry»  where  both  the  climate  a^d  pasture  are  coarse^ 
the  sheep  dwindles  in  siz^.  Tb«  wool  dimii^isbes  in 
length  and  ^nntityt  becomes  hairy  and  of  different 
colours  beside  white }  the  face  and  legs  are  blacky  or 
bkHched  with  blach  and  other  colours }  the  tail  de» 
creasesi  and  ia  covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool^  but 
the  horns  increase  both  'm  w^  and  number  ^  and  the 
ewes  bring  only  one  lamb.'' 

*^  By  extreme  }xe9i^  the  finest  wool  of  a  sheep  de- 
generates entir^y  into  hair,  which  is  Wi^U  known  on 
the  coast  of  Guinea  and  in  the  West  Indies.  In  very 
cddcountriesi  again,  the  wool  changes  partly  into  long 
hairs,  but  these  at  the  base  are  intermixed  with  a  thick 
short  growth  of  the  \§Ty  finest  wool.  By  these  altera- 
tions, the  animal,  in  the  one  case,  is  protected  from  the 
heat,  ai^  in  the  other^  from  the  cold  of  th^  climate.'' 

<<,The  sheep  armed  witii  horns  are  bold,  intractaUe, 
and  much  given  to  fighting.  The  polled  sheep  again, 
or  pollards,  are  mild,  docile,  and  peaceable*  The 
change  of  form  and  constitution  by  the  want  of  horns, 
is  evidently  accompanied  with  a  change  of  temper  and 
disposition*  The  homed  sheep,  however,  are  more 
hardy,  can  better  withstand  the  hardships  of  the 
weather,  and  are  less  subject  to  distempers  than  the 
pollards.     The  sheep  also  whose  horns  are  rather 

F  f  4  straight 
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Straight  than  spiral,  are  the  hardiest  of  all,  but  their 
fleeces  often  are  of  the  coarsest  qaality,**  &c«— Vid* 
Walker's  Hebrides,  vol,  ii.  p.  73.  &c. 

The  two  sorts,  which  are  likely  to  divide  th^  attea-^ 
tion  and  cares  of  sheep  fanners  in  the  Hduides  fivr 
spine  years  to  come  between  them,  are  the  Linton,  or 
black-faced,  and  the  Cheviot  breeds*  in  our  travels 
through  these  isles,  we  met  with  very  different  opinions 
concerning  their  respective  claims,  but  we  believe  that 
they  may  be  easily  reconciled.  The  proipinent  charac- 
teristics of  both  are  these :  The  Linton  are  more 
hardy,  especially  in  resisting  storms  and  rain,  if  not 
cold  weather  in  general ;  they  require  rather  less  food 
and  attention ;  their  lambs  are  indisputably  better  clad 
at  the  period  most  critical  for  them,  i.  e.  during  the 
first  ten  days  after  their  birth  ^  and  they  defend  them- 
selves better  than  the  Cheviot  sheep  against  birds  of 
prey.  Their  flesh  is  equally  fat,  or  better  upon  the 
saine  feeding,  and  the  quantity  of  pasture  that  main- 
tains eight  Cheviots  will  maintain  nine  Lintons.  The 
weight  and  quantity  of  wool  is  nearly  the  same,  as  is 
indeed  the  whole  carcase. 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  this  breed  ought  to  be  re&r 
tricted  principally  to  the  higher  grounds  of  the  isles^ 
where  they  have  abundance  of  range,  and  where  the 
finer  Cheviot  breed  cannot  so  well  succeed.  They  ought 
to  be  pastured  on  the  higher  and  more  stormy  islands^ 
such  as  Rum,  Jura,  Mull,  Arran,  part  of  Skye,  and  the 
mountainous  districts  of  HaiTis,  Lewis,  and  South  Uist. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cheviot  breed  has  many  good 
properties.  It  is  a  more  docile,  peaceable  animal,  takes 
easier  with  new  pasture  and  a  change  of  residence,  and  i$ 
consequently  more  convenient  for  stocking  a  new  farm^ 

than 
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than  the  Linton.  It  strays  less,  and  is  much  more  easily 
prevented  from  destroying  inclosores  and  hedges.  Tha 
carcase  yields  good  mutton,  by  some  thought  fiiUy  equal 
to  that  of  the  Linton  breed,  though  not  pevhaps  so  easily 
fattened  on  the  same  pasture.  But,*  what  p»rticnlarlyre» 
commends  this  genus  of  sheep,  is  the  fineness  of  its  fleece* 
The  stone  of  wool  of  24  pounds  has  thb  season  (1809,) 
sold  in  Arran  at  40s.  while  that  of  the  Linton  sold  at 
14s.  They  have  frequently  two  lambs,  and  sometimes 
three  at  a  birth*. 
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■■■■    .      n  ^^ 
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*  Mr  Cully  thus  describes  a  handsome  nun ;  ^  Head  fine    ^ ^     ,7 

V. 

and  small,  nostrils  wide  and  expanded;  eyes  prominenti  ^ 

rather  bold  or  daring,  ears  thin ;  collar  full  from  breast  and  ^  ^     V 

shoulders,  tapering  gradually  to  where  the  neck  and  head  ^    ^^ 

join,  which  should  be  fine  and  graceful,  being  free  from  any  V^  >t    a 

coarse  leather  hanging  down  ;  shoulders  broad  and  full,  joia*  ^^^ 

ing  so  easy  to  the  collar  forward  and  chine  backward  as  t*- 
leave.  no  hollow  in  either  place ;  mutton  upon  arm  or  fore- 
thigh  quite  to  knee;  legs  upright,  with  clean  fine  bone,  equally 
clean  from  superfluous  skin  and  coarse  hiiiry  wool,  from  the 
knee  and  hough  downwards;  breast  broad,  and  well  forwarcf^ 
to  keep  fore4eg8  at  a  proper  widencss ;  girth  or  chest  full 
and  deep,  and  instead  of  a  hollow  behind  the  shoulders,  thai 
part  by  some  called  fore-flank  quite  full  \  back  and  loins 
broad,  flat,  and  straight,  from  which  the  ribs  must  rise  with 
a  fine  circular  arch ;  belly  straight,  quarters  long  and  full, 
mutton  quite  down  to  hough,  which  should  stand  neither  iu 
nor  out ;  twist  or  junction  of  inside  of  thighs  deep,  wide,  and 
full,  which,  with  the  broad  breast,  keep  the  fore-legs  open 
and  upright ;  thin  pelt,  covered  with  fine,  bright,  soft  wool^" 
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This  breed  thonld  be  in  poBseasioa  of  the  rkhcr 
and  warmer  Hehridbn  sbeep-faatnrcs,  ead  especially 
SDchaS)  oil  account  of  their  local  titaation,  are  not  much 
exposed  ui  April  and  M^7  to  Tiolent  raina  and  stonas. 
Snch  pastures  are  found  in  the  Southern  Isles>  sooae 
parts  of  Skye  and  Mull,  and  especially  in  Arran^  Islay^ 
and  the  Isks  to  the  south  of  the  point  of  Ardnamurchan. 

S,  FooeL'^The  only  food  ever  yet  given  in  consider- 
able quantities  to  sheep  flocks  in  the  Hebrides,  is  the 
herbage  which  they  can  pick  up  for  themselves;  neither 
hay  nor  turnips,  nor  any  other  sorts  of  provender  being 
prepared-fer  them.  On  a  few  ishnds,  indeed,  and  by  a 
few  fanners  in  those  islands,  some  turnips  have  been 
raised  for  them  within  the  last  6  or  7  years,  bat  the 
quantity  Is  so  inconsiderable  in  all  the  isles,  '(not  exceed- 
ing So  acres,)  that  it  scarcely  n^erits  notice.  The  be- 
nefit, however,  has  been  so  sensibly  felt,  by  the  few  who 
have  availed  thefnselves  of  it,  that  others  will  probably 
follow  their  example.  The  quantity  of  Hebridian 
pasture  allotted  to  a  sheep  has  never  been  accurs^tdy 
ascertained.  It  varies  from  two  acr^  to  one  quarter  cf 
;ui  acre,  according  to  circumstances.  While  a  gentle* 
man  fanner  feeds  high  for  his  own  table,  and  allows 
each  sheep  an  acre  and  ,a  half  of  good  pasture  all  sunv- 
mer  and  autumn,  the  poor  tenant  or  sub-tenant  crowds 
two  or  perhaps  three  or  four  sheep  upon  one  acre ;  so 
that  no  general  estimate  on  this  subject  can  be  inade. 

In  winter  the  Hebridian  sheep  enjoy  some  advantages 
over  the  continental  flocks,  t.  e*  they  are  seldom  or 
never  annoyed  by  snow  storms,  and  they  have  access  to 
sea  weeds  upon  the  shores.    It  is  a  very  rare  occurrence 

to 


to  loie  aay  of  thtm  by  wmths  of  lllow^  or  tkt  9#ra^ 
of  tbtoold,  and  cooMcpiently  tboio  eztonnve  calaakioiy 
90  frequent  In  olhiar  ports  of  SoollaBd»  of  thotisattdf 
pttrishitig  in  toe  stormy  wMkk»  are  onfcsard  of  in  tho 
Wtfltem  Isles^  In  consequence  of  the  tniUness  of 
Hebridian  winters)  sheep  have  access  at  aQ  times  to 
heather,  sprats,  and  tiishesi  and  they  oft<m,  too,  as  jost 
stated,  frequent  the  sea^beach  for  the  purpose  of  pidc- 
ing  up  and  eadngsea^weeds,  vhen  other  food  is  scaiyty* 
As  no  regular  system  of  feeding  is  adopted,  it  is 
unnecessary  here  to  follow  the  arrangement  recom- 
mended by  the  Board  of  Agricukure  for  the  reprinted 
foports,  in  detailing  the  food  of  she^  throughout 
the  different  seaeoi|s  <^  the  year.  They  hate  nothiuf 
(generaH^  speaking,)  but  what  they  can  procure  from 
bleak  fields  fold  mountains  for  tiiicmselt^,  and  are 
never  fat  extepting  fer  a  month  or  two  towards  tte 
fA  of  the  Tcar» 

9.  MdnttgemenL-^Thie  management  of  sheep  farms 
ss  £llerent  on  thedifierent  islands*  MuQ  and  Jura  are 
those  lA  which  the  south  country  management  was 
first  adopted.  Skye  and  Lewis  now  feHow  the  same 
plan.  Of  that  system  the  Board  has  ^ady  received  a 
contplete  account  from  difiierent  reporters,  but  especially 
from  Dr  Dtmglas  in  his  Sufvey  of  Roxburgh  and 
Scfidrk,  and  from  Mr  Findlater's  Report  of  PeeUeshire. 
It  is  true,  that  die  Hebridian  plan  is  not  quite  so  regu« 
hr  and  methodical  as  th^,  as  yet,  but  it  is  an  imitik 
tion  which  will  year  after  year  become  more  complete. 
«  It  is  disputed  by  many  whether  salving  be  upon  the 
frhole  adviseable.    In  the  Hebrides,  that  process  is 

b^ond 
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befond  doabt  more  necessary  than  in  any  odier  dtstikt 
of  Scothnd.  .  The  sheep  ought  to  besadved  or  smeared 
every  year,  towards  the  ^nd  of  autumn,  with  a  mixture 
of  12  Scots  pints  of  tar,  melted  with  ab^t  SO  lbs.  of 
butter,  for  five  score  of  sheep.  .  The  wool  is  shaded 
aside  in  longitudinal*  rows  from. head  to  tail,  the  salve 
^read  thin  by  the  forefinger  of  the  operator  on  the 
bare  skin,  and  these  shades  are  repeated  at  small  dis* 
tances,  till  the  whole  body  of  the  animal  receives  a 
regular  thin  coating  or  smearing  ot  the  salve.  By  this 
the  sheep  are  in  a  considerable  degree  protected  against 
fain  and  cold ;  .apd  the  ticks,  kead%  or  insects,  which 
infest  and  torment  them,  are  either  entirely  destroyed^ 
er  at  least  greatly  diminished  in  numbers. 

As  the  period  of  gestation  is  2 1  weeks,  the  Hebridian 
fumer  calculates  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  lambs  must 
appear  towards  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  April,  and 
not  sooner.  This  is  a  matter  of  importance,  and  whk|i 
in  former  times  was  not  much  attended  to,  but  the 
destruction  of  whole  flocks  by  violent  winds  accom- 
jianied  with  snow  and  sleet  in  the  beginning  of  Aprilt 
frequently  recurring,  has  taught  them  some  caution. 
One  ram  is  thought  sufiBcient  for  36  or  37  ewes.  Castra* 
tion  takes  place  at  the  age  of  26  or  27  days.  One  half 
of  the  stock  upon  a  breeding  farm,  when  enumerated 
-at  the  time  of  salving, .  is  generally  supposed  to  consist 
of  ewes  from  which  lambs  are  expected  the  following 
season  i  sooiewhat  more  than  two  thirds  of  the  other 
half  are  wedders,  young  and  old,  and  the  remainder 

are 


^  Vid.  Kerr's  Berwickshire,  p.  3-88. 
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are  ewe  hogs,  or  year  olds,  to  supply  the  phce  of  such 
old  ones  as  may  be  sent  to  market  during '  the  next 
year,  either  because  of  their  missing  a  lamb,  or  of  thrir 
growing  too  old  for  breeders*. 

* 

4.  fVooL — ^Fnnn  20  to  30  fleeces  of  the  aboriginal 
breed  go  to  the  stone  of  24  lbs.  Dutch  weight,  but 
eight  or  10  of  the  black  faced  or  Cheviot  make  a  stone. 
Hie  Helmdes  have  been  from  time  imn^emorial  in  the 
habit  of  importing  wool  from  the  Scottish  continent, 
and  sometimes  from  Ireland  ^  but  it  is  supposed,  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  recent  introduction  of  the>  Linton 
and  Cheviot  breeds,  they  shall  be  able  to  cloth  theif 
own  population,  and  also  to  export  to  other  districta 
a  considerable  quantity  of  wool  or  of  manufacturied 
cloth.  The  woollen  manufacture  was  indeed  tried  im- 
mccessfidh/  about  60  years  ago,  by  the  members  of  a 
well  known  patriotic  society  in  the  Highlands  of  Ross 
and  Inverness,  and  also  by  the  late  Duke  of  Argyle  on 
his  estates ;  but  yet  there  is  good  reason  to  hope,  that 
the  improvements  which  have  taken  place  subsequent 
to  those  attempts,  and  especially  the  circumstances  of 
possessing  abundance  of  the  raw  material,  and  ot  having 
a  more  direct  and  regular  communication  with  the  low 
country  of  Scotland,  may  cause  this  manufaaure  now  to 
|irosper,  although  it  failed  in  less  favourable  times.  The 
doth  now  made  by,  Mr  Young  of  Inverness^  and  sold 
by  him  at  a  moderate  price,  b  a  sufficient  evidence  oS 
the  fisivourable  change  which  has  in  this  respect  taken 
pla^  in  the  Highlands. 

The 


*  Vid.  Douglas'  Survey  of  Hoxlurgh,  p.  154, 
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Tlie  price  «f  wool  10  mi^irfij  reguUt«4  bf  tbf  gnsH 
Scotch  md  Eaglssb  riuvfcets  i  ior  the  cosoimiMcitiQii 
with'  the  places  in  ^rtiich  th«ie  mre  MCMioiuDf  hM 
is  regular  and  uninterrupted.  At  an  averagei  hoar^vfTf 
wool  is  nearly  10  per  cetU.  dearer  in  the  Hebrides*  than 
ill  Fort  WilUam,  or  in  the  Northomlperbnd  and  south 
CMmtry  markets  1  and  it  is  sometiiaes  accidentally  in 
verj  short  npplj. 

The  staplkig  of  wool  is  now  begun  to  be  batter  usv 
derstood  than  iisisal»  and  has  been  lately  much  pitMxmted 
bf  the  judicious  and  patriotic  effib>ru  of  tha  Highland 
Society,  libs  M^eill  of  CoUonsay  has*  br  some  yeaii% 
set  a  rery  iiaefol  esaia{rie  ia  atapUng  and  prepaiuiig 
wool  finr  use  among  the  families  on  her  husband's 
estaiSy  and  particularly  in  teaching  them  to  wash  an4 
dress  it  in  a  more  espeditious  and  effectual  manoer 
than  they  had  formeiiy  practised.  The  fine  13  ^^arat* 
od  from  the  coarse  iefi^re  toatkitigf  9aA  nb^  f»ram 
then  washed  with  the  care  and  attention  which  its  , 
superior  quality  and  value  deannd.  '  Her  exertions^  in 
tUs  «eqpect|  are  likely  to  improve  the  wooUm  maan** 
facture  in  her  neighBburhood^  more  than  it  had  been 
by  all  the  encouragement  fiormerly  granted  by  the  pubUc* 

5*  DtstetHpers^F^The  native  breed  of  sheep  ift  the 
Hebrides  had  in  former  times  no  particular  distemper^ 
such  as  those  which  annoy  the  storemasters  of  that 
district  of  late  years ;  ner  indeed  can  it  be  said>  that 
thebraxys  rotyitehor  scab,  and  other  diseaaes«  of  whi^h 
so  much  has^lately  been  said  and  written  in  3cotland» 
•re  so  troublesome  there  as  in  otlier  parts  of  the  king* 
dom.    On  the  contrary^  instead  of  losing  an  8th  or 

9th 


WikfinttzttoAtmamSiftsfdiuimeit  we  found  tkatt 
at  an  itvage  over  lA  the  larger  Ifil9%iioC  one' £Mr^^  out 
if  t«n  lost,  bj  thai  casnaky,  one  twentieth  part  of  his 
flock. 

As  no  distempers  are  peculiar  to  this  region,  and  as 
so  many  other  reports  printed  bf  the  Boovd  of  Afiv 
culture  comaiB  ail  the  Mbrmatien  which  we  possess 
on  the  management  of  diseased  slwepi  we  shall  enter 
no  further  on  tUs  subdirision,  b«lt  content  oursekret 
mth  obsenring,  that  where  sheep  ve  weB  fed  sad 
carefully  sheltered  from  storms  and  rains  in  the  He- 
brides, they  have  little  to  dread  from  any  other  enemy 
than  the  thief,  the  eagle,  and  the  fox  \ 

6. 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  it  has  been  hinted  to  the  reporter, 
that  the  following  passage  from  Sir  George  M^Kcnzie's  book 
may  prove  useftil :  "  The  scab,  or  itch,  an  infectious,  trouble- 
soofee,  and  destructive  disease,  is  well  known.  It  seldom  ap- 
pears among  sheep  which  hav«  been  smeared ;  and  when  it 
does,  it  proceeds,  most  probably,  firora  the  touch  of  a  diseased 
animal^  of  a  stone,  or  a  tree,  or  paling  on  which  scabbed 
sheep  have  nibbed  themselves.  A  sheep  is  never  even 
slightly  alTccted  but  it  proceeds  to  scratch  itself,  siid  to  rub 
its  sides  and  buttocks  against  every  thing  it  meets.  As  soon 
«8  the  disease  is  discovered,  the  whole  flock  among  which 
the  scabbed  animal  has  been  pasturing  should  be  carctully 
examined ;  and  every  one  which  has  an  appearance  of  being 
fretted  on  the  skin  must  be  taken  awa>  to  be  cured« 
Several  ointments  have  been  proposed  for  the  cure  of  this 

disease ;  .and  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Bank's  eoeros  to  have  been 

most 
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6.  Numbers  kept  an  diffisrent  spaces  of  lani,^-^^ 
former  times,  the  souming  of  sheep  fixed  for  a  specified 

qaantitjr 


most  approved  of.  -  His  prescriptioo^  however,  can  only  be 
made  by  an  apothecary,  a  personage  not  always  at  hand, 
and  who  may  not  always  have  sheep  ointment  ready  when 
wanted.  Every  apothecary  has  abundance  of  mercurial 
ointment  at  all  times ;  and  if  a  shepherd  purchase  a  quantity 
of  \t^  to  be  kept  by  him,  with  a  little  oil  of  turpentine,  he 
may  always  huve  it  in  his  power  to  make  up  an  ointment 
when  he  requires  it,  and  of  such  a  degree  of  strength  as  he 
may  judge  proper. 

ThtfoHomng  directions  may  be  found  usefvL 

Take  of  strong  mercurial  ointment,        -        4  lib* 

oil  of  turpentine,         -  -  fpint^Eng. 

hogs  lard,  tallow,  or  butter,        -  ^       4  lib. 

Melt  the  hogs  lard,  or  butter ;  allow  them  to  settle,  and 
pour  off  the  clear  liquid ;  and  then  add  the  mercurial  oint« 
ent,  stirring  the  whole  well,  till  it  be  melted  and  incorporat- 
ed, and  then  add  the  oil  of  turpentine.  Keep  stirring  the 
mixture  for  a  minute  or  two,  that  the  mercury  may  be  com- 
pletely mixed,  and  then  pour  the  whole  into  some  shallow 
'  vessels,  that  the  ointment  may  cool  quickly.  If  the  mercury 
should  appear  to  have  sunk  when  the  ointment  is  cold,  it 
may  be  rubbed  a  little  with  a  smooth  flat  stick  on  a  plate. 
But  there  will  seldom  be  any  occasion  for  this,  if  the  pro* 
cess  be  well  managed. 

A  very  effectual,  and  a  much  cheaper    ointment,  may  be 
made  as  follows : 

Take  of  corrosive  sublimate,  -  8  oz. 

train  oil,  -  •         6  gallons,  Eng* 

rosin,  (black  or  yellow,)        -        2  lib. 
tallow,  -         9  lib* 
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quantity  of  pasture,  was  not  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  ground  in  measured  acres,  but  to  the  number  of 
cattle  usually  allotted  to  the  ground  in  question.  Six 
sheep  were  supposed  to  require  the  same  quantity  of 
grass  with  one  cow,  and  eight  or  sometimes  10  sheep, 
ihe  same  with  a  horse.     The  proportions  have  now 

G  g  changed. 


Let  the  corrosiv(»  sublimate  be  reduced  to  a  fine  powder,  and 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  the  oil.     the  rosin,  tallow,  and  re- 
mainder of  the  oil,   «ire  to  he  meltod  together  over  the  fire 
and  the  sublimate  afterwards  added. 

If  diis  mixture  should  be  thought  too  thin,'  the  propor- 
tion of  oil  may  be  diminished,  and  that  of  the  tallow  in- 
creased.  Were  one  or  two  pounds  of  powdered  white  helle- 
bore to  be  added,  it  would  improve  both  the  consistence  and 
efficacy  of  the  ointment.  One  pound  of  sublimate,  at  lOs. 
will,  in  this  way,  go  as  far  as  50  pounds  of  mercurial  oint* 
ment  at  ds* 

If  the  wool  be  not  taken  off,  either  of  these  bintmentSj 
or  that  of  Sir  Joseph  Bank's,  is  to  be  laid  on,  in  the  same 
manner  as  smearing  stuff,   beginning  with  a  line  along  the 
back ;  one  is  to  be  laid  on  each  side,   and  one  down  each 
leg.     The  neck,  inside  of  the  thighs,  and  belly,  should  have 
a  share.     In  every  case,  however,  the  wool  should  be  shorn, 
except  during  very  cold  weather,  and  the  animal    washed 
and  brushed  with  soap  and  water,  before  the  application  of 
the  ointment,  which  may  now  be  applied  all  over  the  body. 
The  mercury  will  have  more  effect,  and  less  of  the  ointment 
will  serve,  when  all  filth  and  loose  scabs  have  been  removed 
by  the  washing.     What  is  recommended  in  another  part  of 
this  work,  viz.  anointing  the  sheep  after  being  shorn,  will  be 
found  a  very  effectual  means  of  warding  off  the  scab,  and 
every  disease  of  the  skin. 
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changed,  but  the  same  fluctuation  and  vagueness  con- 
tinue with  respect  to  the  quantity  of  ground  allotted  to 
a  certain  number  of  sheep.  The  profits  from  a  itdl 
grown  sheep  may  however  average  5s.  per  annum ;  and 
as  grass  lands,  such  as  are  depastured  by  sheep,  rarely 
exceed  a  rent  of  2s.  6d.  per  acre,  we  may  assume  tire 
medium  average  over  the  Hebrides,  exclusively  of  rug- 
ged mountains,  at  two  acres  for  every  sheep. 

The  number  of  sheep  in  the  British  Isles,  is  supposed 
rather  to  exceed  30  millions,  of  which  five  millions 
perish  by  distempers  and  mismanagement  annually. 
The  quantity  of  moor,  hill,  mountain,  and  downs  pasture, 
which  maintains  20  millions  of  those  sheep,  is  not  be^' 
lieved  to  exceed  10  millions  of  acres  ;  so  that  an  acre 
supports  two  sheep  on  natural  pasture ;  in  inclosed  rich 
grounds,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  two  acres  will 
feed  five  sheep,  even  of  the  larger  breeds.  In  the  He- 
brides the  number  of  sheep  of  every  description  b 
rather  short  of  100  thousand,  and  the  ground  allotted, 
(or  which  might  bp  allotted)  to  them  exceeds  600,000 
acres,  or  nearly  one  third  of  the  surface  of  the  country> 
and  affords  a  little  more  than  six  nominal  acres  to  each 
sheep.  It  is  true,  they  share  even  this  description  of 
ground,  which  is  nominally  in  their  exclusive  possession^ 
with  a  few  straggling  horses,  cows,  and  goats,  and  in 
some  islands  with  herds  of  deer,  but  the  number  of 
these  is  too  inconsiderable  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
any  calculation  respecting  the  wastes  of  the  Hebrides. 
Great  as  the  extent  of  ground  is,  which  is  thus  allotted 
to  sheep  in  the  district  under  review,  so  bad  is  their 
management,  that  numbers  die  of  cold  and  hunger  every 
season ;  there  is  no  doubt,  howeveri  of  the  Hebrides 

being 
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beii^g  able  to  maintain  five  times  their  present'  number 
of  sheep  without  any  prejudice  to  their  agriculture  or 
population. 

The  means  of  turning  the  wild  lands  of  the  larger 
islands,  viz.  Lewis,  Harris,  Skye,  Mull,  Arran,  Jura, 
Rum,  and  South  Uist,  to  good  account  by  sheep  far- 
ming, are  now  sufficiently  obvious ;  and,  indeed,  fol^ 
lowed  out  lately  in  the  first  mentioned  of  these  islands, 
by  Mr  Mackinnon  of  Corry,  Captain  Reid,  and  Mr 
Downie  of  Lochalsh.  These  gentlemen  have  indeed 
had  serious  difficulties  to  encounter  as  the  first  beginners 
of  a  new  system  in  a  country  not<:elebrated  for  the  good 
police  and  regular  conduct  of  its  inhabitants ;  but  as 
they  are  men  of  good  sense,  spirit,  and  perseverance, 
and  as  the  better  ranks  in  Lewis  must  gradually  per- 
ceive that  their  own  interests  are  involved  in  their  suc- 
cess, and  will  consequently  give  them  every  aid  in  their 
power,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  shall  ultimately  suc- 
ceed in  the  same  maimer  as  the  Skye,  Jura,  and  Mull 
sheep  farmers  have  done.  To  promote  this  object, 
men  of  property  in  the  Hebrides  ought  to  join  in  per- 
fecting the  police  and  interior  administration  of  their 
isles ;  they  should  give  every  possible  encouragement 
to  south  country  store-masters  to  settle  among  them  $ 
never  listen  to  the  silly  and  puerile  conceits  of  declaimers 
upon  depopulation,  expatriation,  emigration,  and  such 
like  bug-bears;  which  are  always  meant  eit*her  to  con- 
vey favourable  notions  of  the  humanity  of  those  Who 
use  them,  and,  consequently,  earning  a  little  popularity 
at  the  expcnce  of  reason  and  common  sense ;  or  per- 
haps intended  to  excite  discontent  and  create  mis- 
chief  in  the  country.      If  any  thing  be  at  all  certain  in 
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political  economy,  it  is  this,  '<  a  country  must  be  pros- 
perous and  pamerjvl  in  proportion  as  its  population 
exerts  itself  in  turning  to  the  best  account  all  the  re* 
sources  which  it  offers^  whether  these  depend  upon  soilj 
live  stocky  Jisheries,  trade,  or  manufactures }  and  the 
man  is  an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth,  who  attempts 
forcibly  to  exclude  any  of  them  from  any  portion  rfthe 
country  in  which  he  resides**  There  are  few  subjects 
on  which  indignation  is  so  legitimately  roused  as  the 
one  now  under  consideration.  Sheep  fanning  has  too 
often  been  a  popular  theme  of  reprobation  in  the  He- 
brides, and  the  poor  ignorant  natives  of  the  island  al* 
luded  to  fancied  that  the  introduction  of  this  most 
useful  of  animals  into  their  country,  was  the  signal  for 
beggary  and  exile.  They  accordingly  listened  for  a 
time  to  the  mischievous  suggestions  of  impostors  \  and 
did  all  in  their  power  to  prevent  what,  if  understood 
properly  and  managed  skilfully,  must  soon  add  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  their  maintenance  and  comfort. 


SECTION  III. — HORSES, 


1,  Breed  and  breeding.-^Heailj  the  same  arguments 
may  be  used  with  respect  to  horses  as  to  cows  in  the 
Hebrides.  The  native  breeds  of  both  are  excellent  \ 
and  may  by  a  judicious  selection  of  breeders  and  by 
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good  treatmenti  be  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion without  any  foreign  admixture.  This  is  indeed 
the  case  in  Islay  and  on  some  gentlemens  farms  in  the 

larger  Hebrides,  where  much  attention  has  lately  been 
paid  to  the  rearing  of  them*  The  Hebridian  breed  of 
horses  resembles  that  which  we  find  in  almost  all  coun- 
tries of  the  same  description  of  climate  and  surface. 
It  is  small,  active,  and  remarably  durable  and  hardy. 
It  possesses  the  prominent  marks  of  perfection  in  this 
sort  of  animal,  t .  e.  it  is  strong  and  nimble,  of  a  good 
form  and  proper  size  for  its  work,  healthy,  patient, 
good  tempered,  and  very  easily  kept  in  good  condition. 
It  is  found  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  Wales,  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tyrol,  Hungary,  and  Tran- 
silvania,  and,  with  little  variation  in  shape  and  size,  in  all 
the  hilly  districts  of  Europe.  The  average  height  of 
what  are  deemed  sizeable  horses  is  from  12  to  IS  hands> 
but  that  of  the  lower  tenants  horses  in  Mull,  Jura,  and 
the  northern  isles,  rarely  exceeds  11  or  12  hands. 
They  are  handsomely  shaped,  have  small  legs,  large 
manes,  little  neat  heads,  and  manifest  every  symptom 
of  activity  and  strength.  The  common  colours  are 
grey,  bay,  and  black  ;  the  last  mentioned  colour  is  the 
favourite.  Excepting  in  Islay  and  on  a  few  gentle- 
mens feirms,  not  exceeding  two  dozen  in  number  in  all 
the  Hebrides,  very  little  has  hitherto  been  done  for 
bringing  this  breed  to  perfection,  or  preventing  it  froxa 
degenerating.  In  general,  the  tenants  pay  no  manner 
of  attention  to  their  stallions  or  breeding  mares,  but 
leave  them  almost  entirely  to  chance.  In  summer  and 
early  in  autumn,  one-half  of  their  horses  and  mares 
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range  freely  and  unconfinedi  dmidUt  the  mountains^ 
whence  they  are  not  brought  to  the  different  farms  and 
hamlets  for  work  until  the  harvest  is  ended,  the  crop 
to  be  carried  home,  and  the  peats  or  fuel  to  be  se* 
cured.     They  are  then  hunted  after,  like  so  many  wild 
beasts^  'and  each  tenant  or  propnetor  endeavours  to 
procure  his  own,  which  he  Ixas  not  perhaps  seen  for 
many  weeks  before.     They  are  driven  into  inclosed 
fields  or  pen*folds^  frequently  into  bogs  and  morasses^ 
before  they  can  be  laid  hold  of,  and  sometimes  injured 
severely  in  the  process.     Their  manes  are  then  cut» 
the  hair  laid  up  for  rope^work  and  other  purposes,  and 
the   young  horses   are  gradually  broken   in  for  the 
labours  and   cruel  hardships    of  winter.     Very  few 
are  housed>  or  in  any  other  way  protected  from  th^ 
inclemency  of  the  weather  and  the  rigours  of  a  scanty 
and  imsheltered  pasture,  than  merely  by  a  winter  in- 
closure  fenced  with  a  miserable  turf-dyke  or  wall,  along 
the  sides  of  which  they  stand  shivering  with  cold  and 
half  famished  with  hunger,  the  live-long  winter  nights. 
Any  horses  brought  from  other  districts  of  Britain,  to 
undergo  this  treatment  all  at  once,  fall  off  rapidly  and 
soon  perish.    This  description,  however,  applies  more 
particularly  to  the  Long  Island,  than  to  any  other  part 
of  the  Hebrides.      That  district  maintains,  or  more 
properly  speaking,  torments,   about  7000  horses  an- 
nually, while  the  provision  made  for  them  would  not 
support  2000,  in  any  tolerable  manner.     The  rest  of 
the  Western   Islands,   taken  together,   contain  about 
10,000  horses ;  which  excepting  those  of  Mull,  Tyree,* 
and  Jura,  are  rather  larger  and  better  managed  than 
those  of  the  Lpng  Island.      They  are  all  of  the  same 
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breeds  probably  imported  originally  from  Scandinavia, 
although  now  apparently  of  different  breeds  in  conse- 
quence of  their  long  separation. 

Some  people  fancy  that  the  breed  of  horses  in  Mull 
and  in  Tyree,  has  been  modified  by  an  intermixture 
with  Spanish  horses  cast  ashore  on  these  coasts  in 
1588,  on  board  the  Florida,  a  ship  of  the  line  belong- 
ing to  the  Armada,  and  which  was  destroyed  in  the 
harbour  of  Tobermory  in  Mull.  But  this  seems  to 
be  mere  conjecture,  for  we  have  no  accounts  of  any 
horses  having  been  saved  from  the  ships  of  that  fleet ; 
and  even  although  some  had  escaped  and  been  divided 
among  the  natives,  it  is  not  likely  that  their  progeny 
would  preserve  their  characteristic  marks  for  220 
years,  in  a  country  where  they  must  have  mingled  in- 
discriminately with  the  native  race,  and,  consequently, 
have  been,  in  14  or  15  generations,  completely  ab» 
sorbed  by  them.  That  the  Hebridian  breed,  especially 
that  which  b  kept  unimpaired  and  undegenerated,  and 
commonly  called  gearran  in  G^ic,  is  admirably  calculated 
for  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  country,  is  evident  from 
what  has  occurred  in  Islay,  and  has  been  already  stated  in 
this  report*.  Mr  Campbell  of  Ballinaby  has  a  regular 
succession  of  gearrans  for  the  plough,  cart,  and  saddle; 
for  all  which  purposes  they  answer  extremely  well. 
They  are  as  susceptible  of  modification  and  variety 
within  the  limits  of  the  same  breed,  as  the  celebrated 
Sifffolk  punches  \  perhaps  the  most  serviceable  sort  of 
horses  in  Europe.      lie  rears  them  accordingly  from 
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I 


dams  of  various  forms  and  sizes,  but  an  uncommonly 
handsome  middle  sized  stallion  which  is  fit  for  any  of 
the  above  mentioned  purposes,  and  he  gets  almost  any 
price  he  demands  for  his  young  colts.  Twenty-five, 
thirty,  and  even  forty  guineas,  are  no  uncommon  prices 
for  Islay  gearrans  1 3  or  14  hands  high ;  and  numbers  of 
them  are  annually  exported  even  to  Galloway  and  Ire-* 
land. 

Mr  Campbell  of  Shawiield  keeps  some  uncommonly 
handsome  stallions,  and  excellent  breeding  mares,  oil 
^is  Islay  estate,  ai)d  has  conduced  very  essentially  to  the 
improvement  of  horses  on  that  fine  island.  It  will  be 
some  years,  however,  before  the  northern  and  less  im- 
proved Hebrides  can  follow  his  example  in  this  impor- 
tant branch  of  agrestic  economy ;  but  in  order  that  He* 
bridisgis,  into  whose  hands  this  Report  chances  to  fall, 
may  have  an  idea  of  British  horses  in  general,  and  chuse 
for  themselves  accordingly,  we  here  subjoin  what  Dr 
Coventry  says  about  them  in  his  «*  Introductory  Dis^ 
courses  on  Agriadture  and  Rural  Economy ^  p.  148. 

&c. 

«  The  domestication  and  use  of  the  horse,  equus  ca* 
ballusy  Linn  are  among  the  noblest  and  most  valuable, 
though  perhaps  not  the  most  difficult  acquisitions  which 
}iave  ever  yet  been  made  by  the  address  and  industry  of 
ipan.  The  strength,  agility,  hardiness,  and  withal  the 
tractable  nature  of  the  horse,  place  him  in  the  highest 
rank  of  our  useful  animals.  Such  is  the  docility  and 
speedily  acquired  mildness  in  the  dispositions  of  this 
species,  that  even  the  rudest  races  of  them,  and  the 
fi  ercest  individuals  among  these,  if  taken  young,  gre 
found  to  be  quite  manageable,  can  soon  be  rendered 
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taxnej  gentle,  and  fit  for  being  employ/cd  in  the  service 
of  man. 

«  The  horses  in  Great  Britain  consbt  of  a  variety  of 
breeds,  or  distinct  races,  which  have  likely  been  im* 
ported  at  different  periods  of  time,  and  some  of  them 
very  remote,  not  only  from  various  parts  of  the  Conti* 
nent  of  Europe,  but  from  other  quarters  of  the  world. 
These  breeds,  too,  are  probably  all  now  more  or  less 
mixed,  though  sevel-al  of  them  still  retain,  in  a  high 
degree,  the  distinguishing  qualities  of  their  progenitors, 
in  consequence  of  attention  having  been  paid  to  pre* 
serve,  and  perhaps  to  improve,  their  original  character. 

**  Among  the  horses  of  the  present  time,  most  dis- 
tinct in  their  foi^  and  properties,  several  soils  found  in 
Great  Britain  deserve  attention.  The  race  ^arse  con- 
sists of  several  families,  which  are  perhaps  all  of  them 
now  more  or  less  intermixed,  but  of  which  the  parents 
were  mostly  all  brought  originally  from  countries  abroad, 
as  appears  in  the  attested  pedigrees  of  the  most  noted 
and  best  of  them  terminating  in  some  celebrated 
foreign  horses.  Since  their  introduction  ixito  this  island, 
and  particularly  since  royal  plates,  purs^,  and  other  re- 
wards were  given  at  the  races  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  a  great  deal  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  on 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  such.  Nqr  have  the  at- 
tempts to  improve  the  appropriate  qualities  of  horses  of 
this  class  be^n  either  devoid  of  merit  or  unsuccessful. 
The  large  heavy  black  horses,  chiefly  adapted  for  the 
dray  or  waggon,  are  another  distinct  set,  composed  of 
breeds  that  are  probably  somewhat  different  j  some  of 
them  being  of  a  size  and  figure  less  coarse  and  large 
than  others.    The  history  of  certain  families  of  such  a 
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he2LVjJen  breed  is  not  incurious,  and  tends  to  shew  that 
breeders  of  great  eminence  and  merit  in  one  line,  in  that 
of  sheep  and  cattle  for  example,  may  conunit  serious 
blunders  in  relation  to  other  live  stock,  by  bestowing 
preference  and  care  on  sorts  comparatively  worthless, 
and  even  for  the  purposes  intended  altogether  unsuit- 
able.   In  England,  there  is  likewise  another  sortj  bet- 
ter adapted  for  ordinary  purposes,  whether  of  riding  or 
draught,  than  either  of  the  foregoing,  those  bred  chief- 
ly in  Yorkshire,  and  known  under  the  name  of  Cleoe* 
land  bays.  These,  by  many  held  to  be  a  cross  progeny 
between  some  c^  the  imported  blood  horses  and  the  old 
sort  in  that  district,  furnish,  by  proper  selection  and 
coupling,  kinds  suited  for  different  purposes,  such  as 
hnntei^,  road,  coach,  or  farm  horses.     Th^  breed  com- 
mon in  the  counties  of.  Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  the  Snif- 
folk  punckesy  are  a  plain>  thick,  stout,  active,  hardy, 
and  easily  kept  sort,  and  sufficiently  ack^ed  for  the 
works  of  husbandry.     Though  not  so  taill  and  agile  as 
the  last  mentioned,  they  are  reckoned  fully  as  strong 
for  labour,  and  as  durable.     The  horses  in  the  west  of 
England  seem  to  be  mostly  of  two  kinds ;  one  of  them 
a  mixed  race,  probably  sprung  from  the  old  and  rather 
small  sized  breed,  coupled  with  stallions  generally  of 
late  from  the  north  and  east  of  England;    and  the 
other,  that  old  or  pricu'  breed,  less  mixed,  and  now 
principally  to  be  found  near  the  hilly  and  wilder  dis- 
tricts.   Perhaps  some  of  the  more  diminutive  class  of 
these  may  have  been  intermixed  with  thejpaney  breeds 
which  is  still  retained  in  Wales,  and  which  were  proba^ 
bly  preferred,  at  one  period,  in  all  situations  where  a 
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scanty  supply  of  provision  rendered  small  hardy  horses 
necessary." 

«  In  Scotland,  notwithstanding  the  promiscuoiis 
breeding  which  too  generally  prevails,  remnants  of  z 
very  primitive  race  may  be  found  in  upland  and  seclud- 
ed quarters,  where  fewer  changes  have  yet  taken  place, 
and  where  these  horses  have  been  retained  as  fittest  for 
the  situation,  in  respect  to  both  their  work  and  their 
f<M-age.  This  breed,  the  garronsy  or  gerrans^  from  be- 
ing ill  kept,  and  too  early  and  severely  worked,  in  some 
parts,  have  a  coarse,  feeble,  and  deformed  appearance^ 
and  stand  badly  on  their  legs  (  but  when  decently  usedy 
they  look  well,  are  steady  on  bad  roads,  whether  rockjr 
or  miry,  and  though  under  sized  *  for  a  two  heme 
plough,  are  stout,  active  animals*  In  the  county  of 
Lanark,  there  is  a  very  useful  description  of  horses^ 
which  are  well  known  in  most  of  the  arable  districts  of 
Scotland,  where  they  are  preferred  to  most  others  by 
the  farmers,  being  of  a  suitable  size,  (generally  weighing 
about  900  pounds,  and  being  rather  under  15  hands 
high)  plain,  but  not  without  mettle,  strong,  docile,  and 
seldom  ever  known  to  be  restive.  This  favourite 
Clydesdale  breed  is,  like  many  others,  of  a  mixed  ori- 
gin. Another  smaller  sized,  lighter,  but  active  and 
valuable  sort,  especially  for  the  road,  called  the  Scold 
galloTtioay^i  but  a  foreign  and  probably  Spanish  breed, 
it  is  to  be  regretted,  are  now  few  in  number,  and  de- 
based by  mixture.     The  small  horses  found  in  many 

parts 
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parts  of  the  Highlands,  are  periiaps,  a$  some  coDJecture^ 
of  the  early  garron  breed,  tolerably  pure,  but  reduced 
in  their  size ;  or  they  may  be  a  mixed  progeny  from 
these  and  the  diminutive  breeds  found  in  Caithness, 
Shetland,  Orkney,  and  the  Western  Isles.  It  is  even 
likely  that  the  latter  have  been  mixed  with  some  foreign 
horses  from  the  north  of  Europe,  when  the  Danes 
had  frequent  communication  with  that  quarter  *.  How- 
ever this  may  be,  such  breeds  have  abounded  there  for 
times  beyond  record.  The  eel  back  horses  (those  gen- 
erally of  a  dun,  or  more  rarely  of  a  light  bay  colour, 
with  a  black  line  along  the  middle  of  the  back,  from 
the  mane  to  the  tail,)  supposed  to  have  come  from  Nor- 
way, vary  a  good  deal  in  their  size  and  shape,  and  have 
an  equivocal  character,  owing,'  no  doubt,  to  their  hav- 
ing undergone  a  diversity  of  treatment  and  indiscrimi- 
nate mixture.  All,  or  most  of  these  under-sized  breeds, 
where  they  are  properly  taken  care  of,  have  a  good  fi- 
gure, fine  bones,  and  are  nimble,  sure  footed,  indefa- 
tiguable  and  easily  fed.  It  is  not  meant,  however,  by 
this  remark  to  insinuate,  that  such  kinds  are  fit  for 
many  purposes  or  situations,  and  are  not  in  general  an 
unprofitable  keep.  Nevertheless,  wherever  these,  or 
suiy  sort  of  live  stock,  are  retained,  they  should  never, 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  be  exposed  to  gross  neglect,  and 
abuse,  whereby  t^iey  become  degenerate  and  less  use- 
ful. 


•  That  Dr  Coventry  is  right  in  this  conjecture,  appears 
from  comparing  the  liebridian  with  the  Norwegian  and 
sixialler  Jutland  horses.  They  arc  precisely  the  same  ii\ 
figure,  size,  and  appropriate  qualities.    J,  M, 
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fal.    From  the  vast  number  of  horses  in  Great  Btitain^ 
there  being  in  it  above  two  milltans  of  one  sort  or 
x>ther,-*from  the  general  employment  for  various  puf- 
poses,  and  from  the  growing  demand  for  them  of  late 
yearSj  notwithstanding  its  occasional  or  local  slackness^— 
the  breeding  and  rearing  of  these  must  become  an  im- 
portant object  with  husbandmen  in  many  districts^"  &g. 
The  breeding  of,  horses  for  sale  is  not  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent  in  the  Hebrides,  nor  does  any  of 
them  export  at  an  avearge  of  ten  years  more  than  it 
imports,  excepting  Islay,  and  perhaps  Arran  and  £igg. 
Islay  exports  nearly  200  head  annually,  which  average 
L»5.  each,  there  being  a  considerable  proportion  of 
them  old,  small  puny  creatures,  sold  to  Irish  dealers  by 
the  lower  Islay  tenants.  Some,  however,  are  sold  at  L.30 
or  L.  35  and  upwards,  and  afford  undoubted  evidence 
that  the  breeding  of  horses  might  be  carried  on  to  great 
advantage  in  the  Western  Isles.    The  most  intelligent 
farmers  in  Islay  agree  with  Dr  Coventry  in  the  prin^ 
ciples  which  he  recommends  to  be  observed  in  the 
breeding  of  horses,  viz.  1*  The  properties  of  the  pax^ 
ent  stock  deserve  prime  attention.    The  kind  of  ani- 
mals coupled  together  ought  not  to  be  of  very  different 
habits  and  sizes,  or  in  any  other  respect  unsuitable 
matches.    None  should  be  allowed  to  have  progeny 
too  early  in  life,  or  before  they  have  attained  maturity 
in  form  and  strength.    2.  Nursing  mares  must  be  tenr 
derly  managed,  as  well  as  their  foals,  otherwise  all  the 
previous  care  bestowed  must  be  lost.     3.  In  training 
young  horses,  gentleness  and  judicious  aq)plication  of 
punishment  are  indispensibly  necessary.    They  should 
be  gradually  made  tame  and  familiar.    Whatever  fretp 

or 
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or  ahrms  a  young  horse  should  be  carefully  aroidttl 
or  removed.  He  should  not  on  uiy  account  be  put  to 
hard  work  all  at  once>  or  have  his  strength  tried  before 
he  is  perfectly  acquainted  with  harness,  and  in  some 
measure  familiarized  with  the  voice  of  his  employer. 
4.  Young  horses  of  opposite  tempers  and  dispositions 
should  not  (if  possibly  avoided)  be  employed  together 
in  harness,  but  associated  with  horses  of  similar  pro- 
perties and  qualities  with  themselves.  5.  Horses  should 
be  as  well  fed  and  sheltered  from  cold  and  wet  as  pos- 
sible during  the  first  two  years  of  their  lives,  in  order 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  spirit  and  vigour  which 
constitute  their  after  excellence. 

2.  Number  kept  to  space  of  ^n^— This  is  extreme* 
ly  various,  according  to  the  situation  and  staple  pro- 
ductions or  manufactures  of  the  different  isles.  The 
small  island  of  Tyree  keeps  1500  {icrrses,  or  very  near- 
ly as  many  as  the  great  Isle  of  Skye,  which  is  about  20 
times  its  superficial  extent,  at  least  10  times  its  value, 
and  maintaiiis  nearly  seven  times  its  population.  On 
all  the  kelp  islands  we  found  a  swarm  of  small  half 
starved  horses,  sufficient  of  themselves,  without  the 
aid  of  othef  live  stock,  to  consume  the  herbage  of  these 
isles.  They  are  at  least  thrice  as  numerous  as  they 
ought  to  be,  and  probably  thrice  as  numerous  as  they 
ihall  be  in  twenty  years  hence ;  for  the  best  informed 
fanners  of  the  Hebrides  begin  gradually  to  perceive 
and  to  correct  the  error  into  which  they  have  long  con- 
tinued to  rpn. 

The  average  numbers  kept  on  the  kelp  islands  ar« 
probably  one  horse  to  diree  acres  of  green  or  meadow 

pasture^ 
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pasttire»  andVm  the  other  isles  one  to  nine  or  ten  acres, 
in  conjunction  with  other  descriptions  of  live  stock.  In 
this  estimate  we  do  not  comprehend  the  mountainous  or 
moorish  tracts,  which  are  depastured  by  mingled  herds 
of  yeild  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  deer,  during  the  sum- 
mer andantumn;  and  which,  as  in  Lewis,  and  some  others 
of  the  larger  Hebrides,  are  reckoned  a  commonty  for 
the  live  stock  of  all  the  inhabitants  without  distinction: 
we  mean  merely  the  ground  either  within  the  head- 
dyke,  whidi  separates  the  mountainous  districts  from 
the  cultivated,  or  such  other  portions  of  the  pasture  of 
each  farm  as  is  deemed  valuable,  and  is  accordingly 
appropriated  and  protected.  As  no  Hebridian,  how- 
\  ever,  keeps  a  specified  quantity  of  pasture  or  of  any 

other  food  for  his  horses  exclusively,  we  cannot,  with 
any  pretension  to  accuracy,  state  the  number  of  horses 
kept  on  certain  spaces  of  land, 

S,  Work  perfirrmed. — In  CHgha,  Islay,  and  Colkm- 
say,  and  on  a  few  farms  in  Skye,  already  mentioned, 
and  in  which  the  improved  syst^n  of  agriculture  has 
been  introduced,  we  found  that  native  geatTans^  one 
pair  to  each  plough,  could  manage  an  acre  per  day  in 
April  and  May,  without  any  great  difficulty  or  fatigue. 
The  working  of  horses  is  so  precarious,  irregular,  and 
desultory  on  the  other  islands,  that  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning.  Three-fourths  of  them  are  employed  in 
carrying  burdens  in  baskets  or  creels  on  their  backs,  in- 
stead of  being  hamassed  in  carts  j  consequently  their 
work  must  be  equally  trifling  and  arduous. 

4.  Food  pji'ce, '■^It  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  Scots 

lowlander. 
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lowlander,  or  for  an  Englishman,  to  believe  the  cheap^ 
ness   of  an  Hebridian  hones'  keeping.     Indeed  the 
English  language  has  no  term  for  expressing  the  exis- 
tence to  which  these  unfortunate  .animals  are  doomed 
in  this  district.     They  are  not  only  111  used,  and  over- 
whelmed by  work  beyond  their  strength^  during  the 
winter  and  spring  months,  but  also  starved  with  hunger^ 
drenched  with  rain,  unsheltered  from  sleet,  snow,  and 
storms  ;  and  in  a  word,  as  miserable  as  i$  possible  foi^ 
animal  feeling  and  animal  life.     The  quantity  of  food 
allotted  to  an  Hebridian  tenant's  horse  at  an  average  of 
ten  years  (excluding  the  riding  horses  of  gentlemen  and 
farmers,  which  are  not  above  one-thirtieth  of  the  whole) 
would  not  fetch  L.  4.  per  annum.     In  Berwickshire  it 
is  from  L.  30  to  L.40  *  or  to  that  consumed  by  an 
Hebridian  horse  as  9  to  1.    The  food  given  to  horses 
in  the  Hebrides  in  winter  is  straw  and  hay.  Oats  are  rare- 
ly granted  until  the  seed  time  commences  in  April,  and 
even  then  in  very  small  quantities,  at  the  rate  of  a 
tippy,  or  I  peck  for  each  horse  morning  and  evening. 
Their  principal  dependance  is  upon  what  they  cam  pro- 
cure themselves  from  the  bleak  fields  and  moors  on 
which  they  are  pastured.    On  the  kelp  estates,  and 
generally  speaking,  in  the  Long  Island,  they  are  miser- 
ably ill  treated,  and  accordingly  have  dwindled  in  size 
far  beneath  the  horses  of  Skye,  Islay,  and  the  isles 
which  are  not  placed  upon  the  kelp  footing.   Tlie  graz- 
ing of  a  common  tenant's  horse,  exclusively  of  his  wui^ 
ter  provender  Jrom  the  handy  is  usually  valued  at  L.  1. 

15s. 


•  Vid,  Kerr's  Berwickshire,  p*  407. 
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15$.  that  of  tte  better  sorts  at  L.3.  and  in  the  improv- 
ed ides  at  L.  6.  5s.  per  annum. 

~  5.  Ejppenee* — On  many  of  the  isles,  especially  those 
in  which  consideraUe  quantities  of  kelp  are  made,  and 
where  fuel  is  difficult  of  access,  the  expences  attending 
horses  are  very  great,  amounting  to  one  fourth  of  the 
total  family  expences  of  the  tenant.  This  is  not  mere^ 
ly  the  expence  of  maintaining  his  horsesj  but  also  that 
which  arises  from  the  loss  of  some  of  them  by  distem- 
pers or  accidents.  Such  losses  occur  very  frequently, 
and  occasion  great  distress.  Perhaps  one-tenth  of  all 
Hebridian  horses  die  annually ;  a  sure  proof  of  the  mis- 
management and  abuse  of  those  generous  and  noble  ani« 
mals.  The  expences,  however,  which  attend  horses 
in  this  extensive  region,  under  the  different  heads  ^pu** 
merated  in  the  plan  6f  the  reprinted  reports,  such  as 
food,  shoeing,  decline  in  value,  and  harness,  cannot  be 
accurately  stated  y  because  on  some  islands,  the  food 
and  harness  cost  scarcely  any  thing  that  can  be  specified^ 
-^they  are  not  shod  at  all :  and,  as  their  lives  are  at  all 
events  extremely  precarious,  they  sell  nearly  at  th^  same 
price  from  the  age  of  six  to  that  of  sixteen  years* 

m 

m 

6.  Distempers^ — ^Horses  so  ill  managed  as  those  which 
we  find  on  almost  all  the  Western  Isles  northward  of 
Islay,  must  suffer  severely  from  distempers.  These  are 
indeed  numerous,  and  many  of  them  fatal.  The  most 
pernicious  by  far,  and  that  which  destroys  more  than 
all  oth^  distempers  united,  is  the  cholic.  It  is  called 
by  different  names  in  the  different  islands,  such  as 
Qraimmiimich,^  Tochg,  &c.    It  is  well  described  by 

Hh  Mr 
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Mr  Lawrence  in  his  philosophical  and  practical  treatise 
on  horses ;  <<  The  primary  cause  of  a  comittcm  fit  of 
"  the  gripes  in  a  horse  is,  nine  tioies  out  of  tea,  an  acca** 
mnlation  of  indurated  extrem^t  in  the  intestines ;  fisTi 
independently  of  the  solid  obstruction  so  occasioned, 
the  usual  proximate  qiuses  would  seldom  hare  power 
to  work  those  serious  effects  we  witness :  thus,  in  a 
horse^  the  colon  of  which  was  not  previously  iitfarcted 
and  plugged  up,  the  effect  of  a  slight  ccrid  thrown  «poQ 
the  bowels^  or  the  devouring  a  few  new  beans^  wocdd 
probably  pass  off*  with  a  very  moderate  struggle  from 
nature.  The  symptoms  scarcely  need  description.  Cold 
dew  at  the  ear-roots  and  flanks ;  frequent  pointing  toi 
the  seat  of  complaint,  and  a  desire  to  lye  down  and  roll  \ 
^dden  r^ing  and  great  agitation ;  the  greatness  of  the 
agitation,  or  rather  jactitation  ^  no  convu]|sion$  exist- 
ing ;  seems  to  fbrp  the  diagnostick  in  all  chdicky  com- 
plaints.'' 

<<  The  Ctire  requires  prompt  and  \igorous  measures, 
and  plenty  of  assistants  to  conduct  them.  Loose  stable, 
or  out-house,  well  littered  down,  that  the  horse  may 
have  room  to  roll  himself  without  Injury.  Clothe  with 
warm  dry  clothes.  Man  to  attend  the  head,  that  It 
be  not  beat  against  the  pavement  or  wall ;  another  or 
two,  to  rub  the  belly  well  at  every  quiet  interval ;  a  more 
effectual  help  than  generally  imagined  to  disperse  the 
wind.  Bleed,  if  possible,  in  the  n^ck  veins,  not  only 
to  ascertsdn  the  quantity,  but  because,  surely  h  cannot 
be  irrational  to  suppose  such  a  substance  as  blood  im« 
proper  to  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  under  the  circum- 
stances.    Whilst  medical  remedies  are  preparing,^  walk 
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the  hone  briskly  about  in  hand*  one  foUowing  wkh  a 
wlup«  to  keep  him  to  the  jog-trot ;  but  drhre  him  not 

• 

ftsty  or  harass  him*  on  any  pretence,  which  has  mp< 
tnred  the  beDy  of  many  a  horse,  and  which  at  least  o& 
ten  inflames  and  exasperates  the  symptoms.    Back*rake 
with  a  small  hand  wdl  oiled,  and  give  the  common 
gmel  glyster,  with  half  a  pint  of  oil  and  a  large  handfiil 
of  sak :  immediately  pour  down  by  the  mouth  half  a 
pint  of  Hdlands  Geneva,  rum,  or  brandy,  and  a  like 
quantity  of  sweet  ml  mixt,  or  a  little  dihHed  with  thm 
gruel,  if  thought  too  strong :  keep  the  horse  on  his 
legs,  and  exercke  him  forthwith.    If  to  be  obtained 
soon,  and  demanded  by  the  exigence,  add  to  the  glys* 
ter  four  or  six  ounces  of  GLiuber's  salts,  or  of  tincture 
of  jalep,  or  of  semia,  two  ounces,  or  best  aloes,  in  fine 
powder,  half  an  ounce }  and  to  the  drink  three  or  four 
ounces  syrup  of  buckthorn,  or  elixir  proprietatis,  or 
tinchtra  sacra :  castor  oil  may  be  used  instead  of  olive  | 
a  notched  onion  may  b^  thrust  up  the  fundament ;  af- 
terwards 'a  glyster  of  black  soap,  one  ounce  to  a  pint  of 
warm  water.    Should  suppressed  perspiration  thrown 
on  the  bowels  be  among  the  causes,  the  warm  seeds^ 
ginger,  castor,  and  camphor,  should  make  part  of  both 
the  drinks  and  glysters.    For  a  large  cart  horse,  where 
wind  is  not  the  predominant  symptom,  aad  no  zppear^ 
ence  of  cold,  the  following  drink :  gin,  brandy,  or  ruxa^ 
and  sweet  oil,  one  pint  each,  mixed  with  the  solution 
of  six  ounces  Gilauber's  saks  \  repeat  in  two  three  hour»| 
warm  gruel  in  the  interim.    The  repetition  of  th^se 
must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioaer }  but 
plenty  of  warm  gruel  and  warm  water  should,  in  these 
casts,  be  always  at  immediate  call,  as  soipetimes  the 
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tlm>wmg  in  two  or  three  gallons  of  these,  at  both  ends^ 
and  at  proper  intervals^  will  do  the  needful,  without 
any  assistance  from  the  apothecary.  Bracken  cautions 
against  the  common  practice  of  farriers,  who  give  large 
quantities  of  Venice  treacle,  mithridate,  or  diascordi- 
um,  both  by  way  of  drink  and  glyster,  upon  loaded  in-p 
testines }  -thereby  locking  up  the  cause  of  the  disease 
still  more  securely*  He  compares  it  to  firing  a  pistol 
into  ,the  horse's  fundament,  by  way  of  clearing  all  obn 
structions  at  once.  Ma$hes :  a  week  after  the  core,  ^ 
gentle  purge  or  two." 


f  »-»r 


SECTION   IV.— rASSBS* 

Considering  ^he  hardy  nature,  the  abstemiousaess, 
cheapness,  and  longevity,  of  this  useful  animsd,  it  is 
surprising  that  it  has  not  been  introduced  into  general 
keeping  in  the  Hebrides.  An  ass  lives  three  times  the 
usual  life  of  a  horse.  It  carries  much  heavier  burdens, 
in  proportion  to  its  size  and  strength,  and  requires  only 
half  1;he  food ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  is  equally  ser- 
viceable  where  no  carts  are  used,  and  much  more  nun 
nageable,  and  less  'liable  to  distempers.  On  the  kelp 
estates,  in  which  small  horses  are  employed  in  carrying 
sea*wieeds  amidst  loose  stones,  rocks,  and  precipices,  the 
as^  would  be  peculiarly  proper,  being  still  more  patient 

and^ 
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aad  sure-fobled  than  even  the  Hebridiioi  poDey,  and 
ai^le  to  cany  much  about  the  same  burden  firom  the  age 
of  S  to  that  of  60  or  70»  whereas  the  poney  rarely  lasts 
more  than  12  or  14  years*  As  no  asses  ormules,  how- 
ever, are  used  in  this  cUstrict,  we  need  not  dwell  any 
longjsr  upon  this  or  the  5th  Section  in  the  plan  of  the 
reprinted  reports*  ^ 


SBCTION  T. — ^HOGS. 

• 

Considerable  numbers  of  hogs  are  now  reared  in  the 
^ebrideS)  where  the  ancient  prejudice  against  pork  has 
gradually  evanished,  since  their  more  intimate  connec- 
tion with  t^e  Lowlands  of  Scotland  and  England.  Still, 
however,  they  are  not  kept  in  such  numbers  on  the 
northern  islands  as  were  to  be  wished,  or  as  their  me- 
rit, as  live  stock,  cheaply  obtained  and  easily  fattened^ 
deserves.'  In  Gigha,  Collonsay,  Islay,  Tyree,  Mull, 
and  especially  in  the  little,  but  celebrated  island  of 
Icobn-kill,  there  are  valuable  stocks  of  them ;  but  north- 
ward of  Ardnamurchan  Point,  very  few,  and  these  few 
neglected  and  injudiciously  managed^ 

1.  Breed  and  breeding. — ^The  Hebridian  sow  of  Ar- 
ran.  Mull,  and  the  unimproved  isles  seems  to  be  either 
9  lineal  descendant  of  the  Caledonian  wild  boar,  or  a 

H  h  S  cross 
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land.  It  is  tall>  long,  laidt^  bristly  backed;  difficult  to  sup 
port,  and,  in  every  point  of  view,  an  ineligible  and  urorth- 
Icss  breed.  It  is  voracious  in  the  extreme,  and  excessively 
difficult  to  confine  in  pasture  or  to  fatten :  it  is  also  de« 
structive  and  mischievous,  and  therefore  ought  gradually 
to  be  extirpated.  It  is  not  astonishing  that  the  common 
Highlander  and  Hebridian,  judging  from  this  breed, 
the  only  one  of  the  genus  with  which  he  was  acquaint- 
ed, imbibed  a  violent  prejudice  against  it,  and  extrad- 
ed  that  prejudice  even  to  all  who-used  it  for  food.  A 
ionD^ateryns,  among  other  epithets,  a  conunon  term  of 
reproach  applied  to  a  Lowlander  or  Irishman,  and  synp- 
nimous  with  a  total  wamt  of  delicacy  and  taste. 

The  Chinese  and  short-legged  English  breeds  are 
however  of  late  years  generally  introduced  into  the 
Southern  Isres,  and  ai^  found  a  very  convenient  and 
profitable  kind  of  stock.  They  are  fattened  with  bran, 
potatoes,  milk,  and  some  meal  mixed  with  those  ingr«>- 
dients,  to  the  weight  of  firom  8  to  15  stone,  and  cost 
less  to  bring  them  to  a  marketable  state  from  a  lean  oon-r* 
dition  than  any  other  eatable  animal.  The  pigs  are 
bought  at  5s.  or  68.  each,  when  19  days  old,  and  fetch 
from  L.2.  to  L.  2. 16s.' when  three  years  old.  No  mil* 
ler,  gardener,  or  brewer  should  want  this  stock ;  and  in« 
deed  all  farmers  would  soon  find  their  account  in  keep- 
ing  it.  Contrary  to  common  practice,  in  the  High* 
lands  and  isles,  and  indeed  in  JH  Scotland,  excepting 
on  a  few  gentlemens  bamxs,  hogs  ought  to  be  kept  very 
clean  in  point  of  lodging  and  of  litter.  When  fatten- 
ing for  killing,  they  should  get  more  milk  and  meal 
than  usual^  i»  this  species  of  food  conmiunicates  a  su- 
perior 


pcrkv&vour  to  pork  and  bKon  thin  any  other*  CleaA* 
linos  greatly  promotes  fattening  as  well  as  health,  and 
is  also  £ivourable  to  fincAess  of  meat. 

The  Hebrides  might  export  nearly  as  many  hogs  atf 
they  do  Uack  cattle  annually,  and  gain  L.  SO/HX).  or 
L.  40,000.  by  this  sort  of  improTement  (  bnt  they  have 
hitherto  done  very  little  with  this  stock,  although  it  ia 
pretty  certain  that  they  were  known  in  the  Hebrides  as 
early  as  the  5th  century*.  The  Isle  of  Monk,  or  Muckf 
called  in  Gilic,  Eilean  na  Muchg,  i.  e.  Isle  ofHogi, 
and  not,  as  some  imagine,  '<  Isle  of  Whales^'*  which 
in  Galic  are  always  termed  muchga  mara^  or  sea  gmine^ 
was  occupied  principally  Iqr  this  stock  for  the  monks  of 
Jona,  and  derived  its  name  from  that  circumstance. 

«  The  singular  talent  in  swine,  (says  Dr  Walker,)  of 
digging  and  throwing  up  the  earth,  is  a  great  nuisance  in 
cultivated  grounds.  In  wild  tracts  it  may  rather  be  ad- 
vantageous than  detrimental  \  yet,  in  general,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  restrain  them  from  the  practice  j  to  re* 
strain  them,  with  rings  in  the  snout  is  a  difficult  and 
painful  operation.  The  rings  are  constantly  giving 
way,  and  are  troublesome  to  replac^.  There  is  an* 
other  method,  not  generally  known  and  practised,  that 
is  more  effectual  and  less  painful  to  the  animaL  In 
the  snout  of  a  hog  there  are  two  power&l  muscles^ 
which  terminate  in  two  strong  tendons  near  the  nose. 
'  It  is  only  by  mes|ns  of  these  that  the  animal  has  so 
mitch  power  in  digging  and  throwing  up  the  earth  ; 
wh^n  the  pig  is  about  twp  or  three  olanths  Old*  these 
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two  tendons  may  be  cat  by  a  slight  incision  with  a  shaip 
knife,  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  nose,  wkh 
little  pain  and  no  prejudice  to  the  animal :  from  thence 
he  loses  the  power,  and  never  shews  any  inclination  to 
dig  the  earth.  Even  the  wild  boar,  disabled  in  this 
way,  has  been  kept  for  years  in  a  paA,  where  he  fed 
only  on  herbage,  along  with  the  deer  and  the  sheep, 
without  ever  overturning  a  handful  of  earth."— Hehcw 
vdL  2d,  p.  174-5. 


SftCTIOK  VI.— ^ftABBITS. 

Excepting  the  small  island  at  Cumbraybeg,  in  the 
Firth  of  Clyde,  and  a  trifling  farm  in  Arran,  there  are 
no  rabbit  warrens  in  the  Hebrides.    'The  former  pays 
L.270  per  annuxA  as  rent,  and  the .  latter  L.S5  for  this 
Stock.    The  rabbit,  however,  is  found  as  a  straggler 
on  many  of  the  Hebrides,  and  even  in  considerable 
numbers  in  the  Long  Island,  though  the  remotest  of 
the  whole.    Its  flesh  would  be  useful  from  the  end  of 
October  till  March,  when  he  is  in  his  prime,  and  when 
fr'esh  provisions  and  &h  are  rather  scarce  in  these  £s» 
tricts,  and  his  skin  is  highly  valuable  in  the  hat  manil- 
{acture.    The  price  of  rabbit  skins  thb  season  ( 1 809^. 
1810)  is  from  Is.  to  Is.  8d.  each.    Many  of  the  sandy 
tsletSy  which  abound  near  the  larger  Hebrides,  migbt  be 

converted 
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cgnverted  with  advantage  into  rabbit-warfensi  and  that 
improvement  wiU  perhaps  speedily  take  place ;  mean-< 
while»  nothing  occurs  at  present  on  this  head  to  be 
communicated  in  a  report  of  this  kindi  further  than  re-^ 
commending  the  species  of  rabbit  which  is  most  advis* 
able  to  be  selected  by  such  as  intend  to  establish  rab^ 
bit  warrens  on  their  farms  or  estates.  The  silver-^ey 
rabbit  is  not  only  the  largest  of  the  species  which  we 
know  in  Britaiuy  but  carries  also  the  most  valuable  for* 
Thehairof  this  aiumal  is  applied  to  a  more  valuable 

I 

purpose,  too,  than  the  hat  manufacture ;  it  is  dressed 
upon  the  «kin  as  a  fur,  and  is  exported  from  England 
in  this  form  to  the  northern  countries,  and  even  to 
China,  with  great  profit.  It  is  thus  much  more  valuahlq 
than  the  common  grey,  or  bbck  sort. 
.  The  ferret  is  indispensably  necessary  in  a  warren. 
Without  the  assistance  of  this  animal  no  considerate 
number  of  rabbits  can  be  caught,  nor  can  the  proprie* 
tor  be  put  in  possession  of  his  stock.  A  few  ferrets, 
however,  are  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  and  they  are 
easily  maintained  and  propagated,  &c. — Vide  Hebr. 
vol.  2.  pb  180. 


SECTION  ni.— POULTRY. 

In  a  pastoral  country  without  towns  or  cities,  and  with 
very  few  villages,  and  a  scattered  population,  poultry 

can 
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out  onlf  be  reared  for  private  use  and  accomincxlatiooi 
not  as  an  article  of  marketable  profit.  We  find,  ii> 
cording^y*  that  the  island  of  Bute,  hairing  the  advan* 
tage  of  a  considerable  towni  and  of  the  vicinity  of  Gbs* 
gow  and  Greenock,  rears  more  poultry  for  market 
than  the  rest  of  the  Hebrides  pat  together,  altfaoagh  it 
contains  only  one«>fifteenth  part  of  their  popiilationi. 
llie  common  domestic  poultry,  however,  as  well  as 
geese,  torkieSf  guinea  hens,  and  a  few  other  q)ecies» 
the  last  kqyt  by  some  gentlemen  from  cariosity,  occur 
in  the  Hebrides,  but  neither  in  sufficient  numbers,  nor 
in  any  particular  circumstances  to  merit  notice  in  an 
i^cukural  report.  The  very  same  remark  applies  to 
pigeons  and  bees,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  cultivat- 
ed to  any  extent  in  this  district.  Goats  still  mountain 
their  ground  on  several  islands,  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances constitute  a  valuable  stock.  Their  flesh,  when 
young,  is  by  no  means  unpalatable  or  unwholesome^ 
their  milk  is  reckoned  medicinal  in  various  complaints^ 
and  their  skins  and  hair  are  very  valuable.  On  nigged 
precipitous  lands,  inlTested  by  foxes,  and  in  which  varie- 
ties of  wild  plants  grow  amidst  the  clefts  of  the  rocks, 
goats  thrive  at  no  expence  to  the  £armer,  in  a  situation 
adapted  for  no  other  live  stock.  But  wherever  wood 
is  to  be  reared,  and  incisures  guarded  and  preserved 
whh  attention,  they  must  be  banished ;  for  being  more 
a  browsing  than  grazing  animal,  the  goat  will  strain 
every  nerve  to  crop  twigs  and  plants  of  every  descrif^ 
tion,  and  b  a  mortal  en^ny  to  every  species  of  growing 
woods. 

Excepting  the  ass,  and  perhaps  the  mule,  it  is  not 
fleer  that  ihis  extensive  region  wiould  gain  by  intro* 

du«iaf 
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ducing  any  new  sorts  of  domesticated  animals  \  indeed^ 
the  great  want  felt  by  the  Hebrides  is  not  that  of  animals^ 
but  of  food  in  winter  and  spring  for  those  which  they 
possess.  The  native  breeds  of  cows  and  horses  are^ 
(as  already  stated,)  perhaps  the  very  best  possible  for 
the  country  to  support,  and  may,  by  due  attention  to 
fieedingy  and  to  selecting  the  strongest  and  handsomest 
pairs  as  breeders,  be  improved  to  an  indefinite  pitch  of 
excellence.  The  breeds  of  sheep  already  recommend** 
ed  and  described  may  be  improved,  and  reared  to  five 
times  their  present  numbers,  without  seriously  injuring 
the  agriculture  or  other  interests  of  the  country  %  and  a 
vast  accession  of  wealth  and  of  food  might  accrue  from 
breeding  a  competent  number  of  hogs,  for  which  these 
isles,  abounding  in  potatoes,  are  extremely  well  adapt- 
ed. But  all  these  improvements  must  go  on  progres- 
sively and  slowly,  and  they  must  advance  in  the  train 
of  other  agricultural  and  economical  improvements  to 
which  it  is  our  dutv  now  to  attend* 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


RURAL  ECONOMY. 


SECTION  I. — LABOUR. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  a  stranger  who  arrives 
in  the  Hebrides  'from  England,  or  the  Lowlands  of 
Scotlandi  is  perhaps,  next  to  the  sterile  aspect  of  nature, 
and  the.  bleakness  of  the  soil's  surface,  the  appearance 
of  idleness  and  poverty  exhibited  by  the  inhabitants. 
He  is  apt  to  fret  and  become  peevbh ;  and  probably 
wishes  to  see  them  all  removed  and  replaced  by  a  more 
industrious  set  of  men.  He  does  not  take  time  to  at<^ 
tend  to  the  suggestions  of  candour,  and  to  make  allow- 
ances for  their  particular  situation.  He  perhaps  compares 
them  with  what  the  labourers  or  farmers  of  Yorkshire 
and  East  Lothian  are  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury, rather  than  what  the  Hebridians  themsdves 
were  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  and  what  the  former  were 

in 
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in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries^  when  they  had  nearly 
the  same  difficulties  to  encounter  as  the  Hebridians 
have  in  our  times.     Supposing  the  richest  counties'  ia 
Britain  all  at  once  di^vested  of  what  has  been  done  two 
ages  back)  their  surface  a  rugged  continuation  of  unin- 
closed  commons  or  downs,  their  roads  mere  foot*paths, 
scarcely  practicable  for  any  quadruped  with  the  smallest 
burden ;  suppose  them  to  have  no  canals,  no  carts  or 
waggons,  no  mean^  of  direct  communication,  without  two 
miles  carriage  costing  half  the  value  of  the  article  car^ 
ried,  no  markets,  market  towns,  villages,  cities,  regular 
tradesmen,  day-labourers,  mechanics,  or  collections  of 
materis^s  assembled  in  any  one  place : — and  in  one 
word,  suppose  thetti  to  be  in  the  situation  of  the  Hebri>- 
dian  tenant  at  willy  or  cottager,  and  you  will  not  much 
wonder  at  the  present  condition  in  which  you  find  the 
latter,  nor  will  you  feel  the  same  triumph  for  the  Eng- 
lishman or  Lowlander  from  the  effect  of  contrast.     L»» 
bour  can  never  be  good  or  cheap  where  there  is  not  a 
regular  subdivision  of  it.     The  man  who  is  compelled 
by  his  situation  to  attempt  many  employments,  cannot 
excel  in  any  one  of  them,  but  must  lose  much  time  in 
performing  even  defectively  what  habit  and  experience 
would  have  otherwise  taught  him  to  execute  well.  We 
accordingly  find  labour  expensive,  clumsy,  and  irregu- 
lar, in  the  Hebrides  \  and  if  we  attend  for  a  moment  xm 
the  condition  of  the  natives,  our  wonder  will  rather 
arise  firom  finding  things  not  worse  than  from  seeing; 
them  such  as  they  are.     It  is,  however,  our  business' 
now  to  state  faas  rather  than  to  reason  upon  this  mat- 
ter. 


1. 
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l.Servanli* — These^  whiether.nude  or  femalef  are 
now  hired  by  particular  agreement  between  the  partie$» 
far  a  ^ecified  time  and  stipulated  wages,  imich  the 
«ame  way  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotlaiid.    We  founds 
however,  as  might  be  expected,  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween the  nature  of  the  c<Hiditions  in  the  southern  and 
^northern  islands.    In  the  former,  servants  are  paid  as 
high  wages  as  in  any  part  of  the  west  of  Scotland^ 
amounting  to  LJ5  or  L.16  per  annum  for  men,  and 
3L4  or  L*5  for  women,  besides  various  other  perquisites, 
and  their  maintenance,  which  last  amounts  for  the  wo- 
snoi  to  triple  the  sum  of  their  nominal  wages,  and  for 
4nen  to  nearly  the  same  wkh  their  wages,  i.  e^  a  mm- 
^ervant,  able  for  carrying  on  farm-work  of  the  ordinary^ 
Junds,  costs  his  employer  about  L.30  per  annum,  and  a 
«roman-servant  costs  him  about  L.ld  or  InSO.    In 
Jjewis,  the  Long  Island  in  general,  and  even  in  ^cye 
and  Mull,  we  may  deduct  one^ourth  from  this  estimate; 
|>ut  these  islands  gradually  folbw  the  example  ol  the 
others,  which  are  nearer  the  great  world,  and  will,  in  a 
lew  years  hence,  probably  receive  similar  wages.  This 
change  is  accelerated  by  the  making  of  roads  and  brid- 
,ges,  by  the  gradual  illumination  of  the  natives,  and  i^ 
ihe  practice  now  common  among  many  of  the  younger 
labourers,  of  serving  for  a  season  or  two,  or  at  least  for 
^me  months  annually  during  five  or  six  years,  in  the 
Xiowlandsorinthewest  of  £ngland,and  then  returning  to 
iheir  former  homes  with  the  money  and  the  experience 
and  knowledge  which  they  have  acquired.    The  com- 
mon average  over  the  whole  Hebrides  cannot,  however^ 
be  fairly  assumed  at  more  than  L.  18  for  men,  and  LiI2 
for  women  servants  ;  because  a  great  n^my  are  hired 
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on  condition  of  getting  leave  of  absence  for  a  ttm 
wedcBy  or  perhaps  months  in  summer  and  automn,  tot 
prosecuting  the  kelp  manufacture)  going  to  the  fisherf^ 
or  some  other  bye^business,  unconnected  with  their  re« 
gular  annual  engagement. 

If  the  rise  in  the  price  of  labour  be  an  evidence  of  • 
country's  advancement  and  prosperity,  the  Hebrides 
must  have  made  rapid  progress  of  late  years.  In  1780, 
men's  wages  in  the  Long  Island,  (where  the  grtattsC 
numbers  of  servants  are  kept  in  proportion  to  the  rents 
paid,)  were  in  money  L.S  per  annum,  and  women's 
L.l.  Is.  besides  the  perquisites  in  kind  and  in  dresSf 
which  they  still  receive,  amo*:ntihg  altogether,  mainte- 
nance included,  to  nearly  L.  12.  for  men,  and  L.8  for 
women.  'In  1810,  they  are,  as  above  stated,  (and  even 
m  the  Long  Island  very  nearly)  L.18.  for  the  former 
^nd  L.  12.  for  the  latter* 

2.  Labourers,^ — One  of  the  most  serious  inconveni* 
ences  in  the  way  of  Hebridian  improvements  is  the  scar- 
city, and,  in  most  cases,  the  absolute  want,  of  day  la- 
bourers. These  cannot  be  procured  at  certain  times  for 
any  money ;  nor  can  a  farmer  depend  upon  receiving 
any  assktance  in  his  operations  during  the. busiest 
seasons  of  the  year,  excepting  from  his  regularly 
hired  servants.  He  is  under  the  necessity  therefore 
of  keeping  more  of  these  than  would  otherwise  be  need- 
ful \  and  during  bad  weather,  and  in  un&vourable  sea- 
sons, they  are  not  only  useless,  because  not  able  to 
work  out  of  doors,  but  also  a  heavy  burden  upon  him 
in  other  respects.  At  such  times  he  could  procure  la- 
bourers merely  for  their  food,  as  also  in  seasons  of  ex- 
treme 
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treme  scarcity ;  but  he  cannot  avail  himself  of  the  offer f 
for  his  meal  and  stock  of  provisions  are  aheady  exhaust- 
ed ;  and  even  if  he  could  feed  them,  their  vrork  wouki 
scarcelyi  -in  such  times,  pay  for  their  maintenance- 
Such  was  the  case  in  Skye,  and  on  the  opposite  coast" 
of  Inverness  and  Ross*shire,  in  June  and  July  1808, 
during  the  ctniel  scarcity  which  then  prevailed.  It  is 
not  easy  to  point  out  any  means,  excq)ting  the  one 
formerly  alluded  to,  for  relieving  the  Hebrides  from 
the  distress  occasioned  by  the  want  of  day  labourers. 
The  population  is  so  thinly  scattered,  and  the  means  of 
subsistence  so  limited  in  the  district,  that  regular  and 
stated  employment  cannot  always  be  procured ;  and  ac- 
cordingly the  young  men  run  to  canal  and  road-making 
in  other  districts  ^  and  the  young  women  go  as  maid- 
servants to  Inverness,  Greenock,  and  Glasgow,  and 
thus  deprive  their  own  islands  of  their  most  active  and 
most  useful  hands  for  a  series  of  years.  They  general^ 
Ij  return,  indeed,  to  their  own  country  an4  their  friends  ; 
but  it  is  after  earning  some  money,  which  puts  them 
above  absolute  want,  or  the  necessity  of  engaging  as 
servants^  at  inferior  wages  at  home.  They  return  mere- 
ly on  account  of  having  a  house  and  lodging  gratis  from 
their  parents  or  relatives,  or  for  shewing  oflF  theiir 
wealthy  or  perhaps  endeavouring  to  get  farms  in  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  to  which  the  amor  patriae,  in- 
herent in  all  Highlanders,  so  powerfully  prompts  them. 
The  onCf  and  only  means  to  which  we  now  direct  the 
attention  of  the  readers  of  this  report  is,  <<  77ie  grant- 
ing eiiJier  of  feus  or  of  long  leases^  "ditk  building  C(mdi^ 
iiortSt  of  small  jmrtious  of  land  by  the  poprietorsj  to 
such  persons  as  mvidd  chuse  to  take  themy  in  situations 
Jirvowablefor  the  erection  of  villages,''*    We  are  fully 

awar^ 
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aware  of  the  strong  anti|)atliy  of  Hd>ridtan  proprietors 
'  against  ^tIlis  arrangement,  and  abo  of  the  plausibility  of 
the  argsonemi  which  they  adduce  in  support  of- it ;  but 
facts  are  stronger  than  reasonings,  and  thdr  evidence 
mmtaaEry.  ireight  on  a  point  whicl^  essentially  inVdIves 
the  pfosperky  of  this  country.    The  island  of  Eslay  is 
by  far  the  best  managed  of  the  Great  Hebrides ;  and  in 
it  akiie  hsie  we  found  day-labourer$  regularly  hired, 
and  paid  by  the  day,  with  houses,  gardens,  and  a-  spot 
of  groimd  which  they  could  ciilL  their  own.    This  oe« 
curs  inthe  villages  of  BowmOre  and  Poiitniihaven,  and* 
j8  connected  with  the  *  agirifrultural  improvements  and 
judidotts  operatiohs  carri^  on  by  Mr  Campbel)  of  Shaw- 
fidd.    That  gentleman  employs  from  50  t6  "SO  labour* 
crs  coostantly  by  the  day,  and  pays  them  at  the  rate  of 
Is.  2d  or  Is.  4d.  or  sometimes  more,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  work  and  the  price  of  provisioBS  at  the 
time.    They  are  continual^  at  his  disposal,' and  are 
employed  every  day  his '  overseer  and  they  themsdiiea 
think  proper.     They  earn  about  L.8.  in  money  annu^ 
ally,  besides  cultivating  their  own  little  grounds,  which' 
they  easily  do  at  bye  hours,  with  the  assistance  of  their 
wive^  and  children.    They  raise  plenty  of  potatoes  for  , 
their  families  i  keep  a  cow,  and  perhaps  a  horse  for 
work  io  the  village ;  raise  a  little  flax  and  hay ;  and  are 
much  more  at  ease  than  the  small  tenants  in  the  other 
isles.     Mr  Macneill  of  Gigha,  and  Mr  MacneiH  of  Cok 
lonsay,  keep  a  number  of  cottars,  who  are  in  fact  day- 
labourers  also,  on  very  favourable  terms,  in  a  way  some- 
what similar.    Their  comparativdy  small  islands  do  not 
indeed  .admit  of  granting  feus,  and  would  not  afibrd 
|:oom  for  the  maintenance  of  villages  -,  but  they  grant 

I  i  tern^ 
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terms  which  arie  equallj'favouraUe  for  &e  few  cottars 
whom  tbey  ea^y.  These  are  sure  of  emjriiyjnim^ 
at  coxuidml^  wages^  ev^  hfnir  they  cbnse  t»  work^ 
whether  at  aidpsureS)  drains,  ggrkultural  opanHioQs^ 
or  any  other  way  tl^t  is  agreeable  tQ  their  naater  andL 
to  theqoselv^.  They  are  oot  ^oropeUed  or  largad  to 
worlc;^  ea^cqiiing  m^ely  by  t|ie  indacement  heU.  out  fajfi 
their  w^gfih  which  are  punctually  ptid  them  on  de» 
mand.  They  have  a  cow's  gra$s»  a  i^t  of  ginfoin4  Soar 
potatoes^  com^  aod  fiax^  sufficient  to  occupy  their  mwn  \A* 
store  tim^  and  that  of  their  wives  and  children*  Shofiikl 
the  last  mentioned  b^  disposed  to  woirh  abo  fer  tbein 
moster^thfy  may  do  so  likewise, and  indeed  often  wock  at 
pretty  hi|^  wages,  and  thps  doiihle,  or  perhaps  tr^sior 
the  cpttsg^s  profits  at  th^  J^ear's  end.  A  woman  on 
earn,  at  an  average,  (talpiig  into  amount  the  harvest 
months),  about  lOd.  per  d^y ;  and  a  girl  or  boy,  of  19 
or  14,  64*  T^^^  cottars  have  not  only  free  houses  and 
gard^Qs,^  bpit  ^  possess  their  lands  at  a  vjery  low  rent, 
and,  what  is  particularly  valuable,  wtder  tatfin.  It  i^ 
obvious  ths^  this  method  cai^  only  succeed  in  few  and 
partif  ular  situalions,  naively,  where  there  is  either  a 
spirited  pro|}rietor  or  tacksman  in  the  immediate  vicini^ 
tyj  both  able  and  willing  to  give  the  cottars  regular 
employment  at  stated  wages  all  the  year  round*  Btxange 
a^  it  may  .sound  in  the  ears  of  a  Lowlander,  this  is  not 
as  yet  the  case  in  20  places  in  all  the  Hdnides*  And 
yet  no  country  suffers  so  severely  from  the  want  of  day* 
labourers^  as  we  h^ve  already  stated. 
.  There  are  not  many  proprietors  who  can,  with  sober 
reflection,  a^d  dye  regard  to  the  welfrre  of  their  estates 
and  tenants^  establish  villages  similar  to  thx>se  of  Bow- 

mor^ 


amteMd  PgrtMh»vea%  kk^  cooseqneiittf,  ^ l«nt^  as  it 
mur%  «  nursery  ^dajf  JabourM^s,  £ar  the  ^ood  of  thdr 
yp^l^i^tors  ftfid  the  .accominodsitiaa  <)f  their  t/mmts. 
MvOffi  M^iaiHt  amst  he  att^oidfld  to,  which  ^e  too  of«- 
teB  evfrloo^ocl*  wd  of  wiikh  the  neglect  has  proved 
fh^  rqm  xif  the  villages  mhkk  have  akeod^  heei^  at* 
t^ffffpted  oa  several  parte  4)f  -the  w^tem  coasts  of  Scot* 
kind*    AU  iheae  h»ve  daked  jo  re«on;iiBffmdipg  the  gcttes 
fettd  i^Nm  for  his  vills^^  bf  the  ^eidighteoe^  aad  jndi* 
dotts*  proprietor  aiveady .  naflijBd«-«»l .  Tbcy  are  in  the 
infmedtate  vicinky  of  hai^msi  of  iwd,  of  building 
materials,   and  of  a  considerable  extent  of  populous 
countryj  in  wUch  day-labourers  can  always  find  regu- 
lar ecnployment  near  their  own  homes.   <rbi$  last  is  a 
$ine  jud  tfon^  a  circomstance  indispensably  necessary  to 
the  existence  of  audi  a  village^ — 2«  They  are  within 
easy  reach  of  a  competent  ^antity  of  improvable  ttos/e 
land^  which  they  can  procure  at  an  easy  rent,  and  gra* 
dually  improve  by  their  own  and  their  family's  efforts^ 
without  putting  themselves  to  any  great  expence  a( 
once  i  and  which  yields  them,  even  the  fint  season  or 
two^  an  immediate  return  for  their  time  and  labour.— 
They  are  within  reach  of  good  Jtshif^  ground^  and  of 
regular  commMmcation  with  the  ports  and  cities  of  the 
kingdom«-*-4.  They  are  at  such  a  distance  from  each 

I  i2  Otherr 


•  We  do  not  mention  Tobermorcy  and  Stomoway  here, 
U'cause  these  were  built  and  established  with  a  view,  not  so 
much  to  the  agricalture,  as  to  the  fisheries  of  the  isles ;  and 
especially  becau&e  they  iu  fact  are  not  at  all  cases  in  point. 
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other^  that  they  may  mutually  assist^  indeed,  and  pio* 
mote  their  respective  advantages,  but  cannot  have  any 
collision  of  interests,  by  the  labourers  of  the  one  being' 
tempted  to  outbid  or  to  over-reach  the  bbourerS  of  the 
other. — 5.  They  are  so  skuiited  that  the  children  cut 
have  access  to  education  on  reasonable  terms.-— 0.  They 
are  at  a  convenient  distance  firom  the  seat  of  the  pr^ 
prietor,  so  as  neither  to  be  nuisances  in  any  respect,  nor 
to  interfere  with  his  pleasure  grounds  or  iinprovettients  9 
while  at  the  same  time  their  inhabitants  are  ready  to  at^ 
tend  his  operations  at  the  call  ol  hi$  overseers  and  d^ 
puties.  * 

It  is  not  our  plan  here  to  point  out  the  various  st»r 
tions  in  which  these  requisites  are  combined  on  some 
great  Hebridian  estates.  They  will  come  in,  in  their 
proper  place.  But,  without  attention  to  them,  day-la- 
bourers can  never  abound  in  the  Western  Isles,  and 
without:  day-labourers  many  branches  of  th«r  agricuif 
ture  and  rural  economy  must  everu'emain  defective. 

Tfie  rate  of  labour  per  day,  it  is  not  possible  to  fix, 
being  so  difierent  in  the  various  districts  of  this  ex- 
tensive region,  and  also  at  difierent  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  in  difl^srent  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is 
seldom  lower  than  Is.  2d.  however,  or  exceeds  ds.  ex- 
cepting during  the  herring  fishing,  and  on  other  extra*- 
ordinary  occasions  or  emergencies. 

A  labourer  can  earn  in  the  Long  Island  L.4  by  the 
kelp  manufacture  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 
and  July;  he  can  earn  L.3  by  reaping  corn  and  mow- 
ing hay  during  August,  September,  and  October  j  but 
his  highest  e^nings  are  often  derived  from  the  fishery, 
^  and 
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and  which  sometimes  amount  to  L«iO  or  L,  50  per  an* 
nam* 
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ftCCTION  If.-^PRICB  OF  PROVISIONS. 

Protisions  ire  generally  so  high  in  price  in  the  re- 
inote  Hebrides)  that  were  it  not  for  the  (rugalkj  anci 
abstemiousness  of  the  natives,  they  would  consumcf 
much  more  than  they  earn,  or  than  they  raise  from 
the  ^land  under  its  present  management.  The  same 
quantum  of  English  population,  namely  91/K)0,  would 
consume,  at  the  moderate  average  of  L.  8  each  indivi- 
dual^ L.  728,000  worth  annually,  or  nearly  seven  times 
the  rental  of  the  Hebrides,  axid  very  probably  double 
the  produce  of  theilr  soil. 

The  causes  of  this  immense  difference  are  obvious. 
The  great  body  of  the  Hebridian  piopulation  is  contest- 
ed with  potatoes  and  a  little  milk  and  fish  during  nin«j 
months  of  the  ye^f  and  rarely  know  what  it  is  to  taste 
meat  of  any  kind.  The  Englishman  must  not  only  have 
meat  regularly,  but  also  beeif,  wheaten  bread,  and  other 
articles,  to  which  the  common  Hebridian  is  a  perfect 
stranger.  Hence  the  maintenaince  of  80,000  common 
people  odt,  of  the  91,000  Hebridian  population  is,  bjr 
Competent  judges,  supposed  not  to  exceed  that  of 
23,000  Englishmen. 

lis  In 


iM^  su&vn  ev  ths  He^RiMi         cimp.  xr. 


In  2  cotmtry  so  destitute'  of  MarlM  tomis,  k  k  no£ 

easy  to  ascertain  the  price  of  provbions.  The  fblkyvs. 
ing  may  be  very  near  the  truth,  at  the  average  of  the 
last  10  years,  viz.  ^fhe  boll  of  oat-meal  of  16  pecks  or 
160  lbs.  averdupois,  L.  1.  8s. — the  boll  of  barley-meal 
L.  1.  4s. — ^that  of  potaitoes^  79V — th*  stone  of  butter,  of 
24  lbs.  18s.  6d.  or  19s.-^he  stone  of  cheese  6s.-^^ 
a  goose  3s«— duck  Is. — fowl  Is.  2d. — herrings  21s.  per 
lOOOj — ling  and  tusk  fish  L.24  per  ton, — and  aU  im- 
ported luxuries  or  Bfce$sarie8>  such  a$groc€ries»  wines> 
spirits,  medicines,  &c.  at  least  15  per  cent,  dearer  than 
they  are  in  the  larger  towns  and  markets  of  the  coih* 
tinent  of  Great  Britain. 


^«M 


SECTION  III.-*-*lrUBt* 

It  is  often  remarked^  and  with  justice^  that  Frovi' 
^ence  siq^^es  «very  country  with  the  means  of  com- 
fortahU  aubsistance  for  man^  if  he  is  not  wanting  toi 
himielf,  and  if  he  turns  to  good  account  by  his  ratioo^ 
al  industry  the  blessings  which  are  scattered  around 
kixn.  In  no  country  is  there  so  constaat  a  demand  for 
fuel  as  in  the  HebrideSy  firom  one  end  of  the  year  t& 
the  other*  The  climate  is  so  boisterous  and  humid^ 
ihat  fires  are  continuaUy  used  in  every  habitation,  evea 
m  the  middle- of  summer,  and  whea  the  norther» 

Swede 


Bwed^and  Rttsrian  tuffer  severdy  firom  excessive  heat 
tod  ditmg^.  Without  fire,  every  article  of  fismiture> 
and  esjieCtally  such  as  have  any  tr6n,  wool,  or  paper, 
in  their  compositioni  trould  soon  be  destroyed  by  the 
<noistare  $  and  although  the  cold  is  never  excessive,  or 
at  all  comparable  with  that  of  the  continents  of  Europe^ 
Ash|  or  America,  in  the  same  latitudes,  yet  such  is 
the  quality  atid  penetrating  nature  of  the  H^bridian 
moisture,  Aat  perhaps  triple  the  quakntity  of  fuel  is  n^ 
cessary  there,  which  is  used  by  persoiis  of  the  stole  star> 
tion  with  the  native  in  th^  opposite  regions  of  Eurdpe. 
Fortunately  for  diis  district,  natui^  has,  in  the  absence 
t)f  wood  and  Coals,  fumbhcd  such  treasures  of  peat 
earth  for  fnd  as  can  never  be  exhausted.  The  idands 
of  Lewis  and  of  Hotth  Ulst  contain  iSO  square  nnles  df 
tnossj  of  the  best  quality  for  fuel,  tod  of  a  sufficient 
depth  to  afibrd  at  ail  aversige  four  feet  perpendicular 
t)f  peats  over  the  whole  surface,  Mt  dMy  without  ex- 
hausting or  iujuring  the  soil,  but,  on  the  conttai^,  do- 
ing it  essential  good. 

But  while  it  is  allowed  that  the  Hebrides  hi  general 
contain  fiiel  enough  for  the  consumption  of  all  Europe 
for  many  ages,  it  must  be  confessed  at  the  same  time, 
that  particular  ishnds  and  districts  labour  under  the 
greatest  hardships  in  procuring  this  necessary  of  life. 
The  blands  of  Monk,  Icolmkiil,  Tyree,  and  Cannay» 
which  are  very  fertile  and  populous  in  proportion  to 
then*  extefit^  exhaust  one-third  of  their  annual  industry 
in  procuring  peats.  Their  utxnost  efforts  are  at  times  in- 
sufficient,  and  the  distress  to  which  the  podr  natives  are 
exposed  is  undescribable.  Horse  and  cow  dung  are 
burnt  as  fuel,  and  several  other  substances  are  used,  of 

I  i  4  which 
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'W)4ch  the  smoke  most  prove  very  injuri^u^..  to  the 

comfort  ami  the  health  of  the  people.  •  Oo.$omeof  the 

large  islands^  and  eyen  in.  a  few-  "par^  of  those  we  have 

'  just  mentipned  as  contaipii^  so  enormous,  an  extest  of 

.peat  mosses,  the  same  inconveniences  are  felt  in  several 

(Ustricts.    The  wan^  of  roads  and.  bridges^  and  of  the 

advantages  of  wheel  carriages,  which  cai|aot  be  used 

on  the  present  roads,  is  the  principal  cause }  but  mismiu- 

nagemen^  in  cutting  the  bogs  or  mo»es  is  also  fr^pqaent^- 

.ly  the  original  source  of  the  evil. 

In  North  Uist,  for  instance,  the  tenants  of  Houge- 
ary,  Fcnjpaore,  and  Tigheary,  must  now  carry  peats  on 
their  horses  backs  in  small  baskets  or  widber-creeb  the 
distance  of  three  English  miles^  (by  such  paths  asthejr 
can  pick  out  among  mosses,  rocks,  ^id  quagmires,  and 
in  which  an  English  pointer  dog  would  hardly  escape 
swamping,)  from  the  nearest  practicable  peat  bogi 
whereas  they  formerly  had  only  half  that  distance  to 
go  for  them,  and  by  a  much  better  road.  They  cut 
their  mosses  without  any  plan  or  method;  never  attend 
to  draining  off  the  redundant  waters  either  •  from  the 
/  •  surface  or  frt>m  the  subteni'anean  springs  ;  as^d  thus  riitn 
the  best  peat  bogs,  before  they  have  removed  one-tenth 
of  their  fuel  or  contents.  This  abuse  is  almost  univeiw 
sal  in  the  Hebrides,  and  highly  deserves  the  atteiuios 
of  their  landlords,  and  of  the  public  in  general. 

Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  insists  upon  his  tenants 
cutting  their  peats  regularly,  and  making  Way  for  the 
superfluous  water  to  escape.  Mr  Campbell  of  Ballina^ 
.by  is  also  exemplary  in  this  respect,  as  may  be  seen  by 
inspecting  his  well  ipanaged  peat  moss  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  jsouthward  of  his  house. 

Thia 


•  This  Jpbn  IS  idmptey  afid  at  the'sanle  dmt  us^rovd 
instead  of  injuring  the  groulid.  He  cuts  to  a  certain 
uniform  depth  m  pandlel  Itnes^  and  has  a  codTeyanct 
for  the  waterxoitunnnicatin^  vrith  the  lovTer  extremity 
of  each  cut|  for  the  purpose  of  draining  compl^ly  thi0 
bed  of  the  moss  from  which  the  peats  are  cut.  Thfe 
top  or  tufted  kwardy  which  covered  the  surface  of  the 
moss  to  the  depth  of  six  or  eight  inchesi  is  then  cSist 
ihto  the  place  whence  the  peats  are  taken,  and  levelled 
down  regularlji  so  as  to  form  an  even  uniform  surfacei 
which,  on  account  of  having  les^  wet  moss  below  it  than 
before,  becomes  much  more  solid  and  ^eady  than  it 
was  previously  to  the  opel^tion  of  casting  the  peatSf 
and  becomes  fit  for  bearing  grass  or  com  much  sobner 
than  it  would  otherwise  do,  in  consequence  of  the  im« 
pitovement  in  question.  This  is  indeed  a  method  of 
^reclaiming  peat  moss  without  any  expence,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  economizing  the  precious  supply  of  fod 
yielded  by  the*  groun^i  Wheresoever  a  peat  moss  is 
poached  and  brdeen  up  irregularly,  the  stagnant  waters 
destroy  the  quality  of  the  moss,  and  effectually  bar  all 
access  to  it  by  beasts  of  burden* 

The  quantity  of  coals  used  in  the  Hebrides  is,  com- 
paratively speaking,  very  trifling,  being  confined  entire- 
ly to  the  consumpt  of  two  or  three  villages,  and  the 
burgh  cS  Rothesay  in  Bnte,  and  to  the  families  of  a 
few  gentlemen  in  the  nearer  isles.  The  waste  of  labour 
makes  the  winning  as  it  is  called,  or  the  securing  and 
laying  in  of  peats,  very  expensive,  and  inconceivablf 
teazing  and  troublesome  %  but  the  quantity  of  fuel  re* 
quisite  for  an  Hebridian  family  is  so  great,  thai  very 
&w  indeed  can  afford  the  expence  of  coals,  and  t±iere^ 

fore 
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.  fertt  ttic7  tiraggle  dsrottgh  the  difficalty  and  dnidgerjf' 
of  peau  tlie  best  way  tlurjr  tan.    9tv«ral  geiktemeii 
limners  have  declared  to  us  that  thef  woohl  wiUioglf 
|)ay  one  third  more  rem  for  theer  tands  on  coiiditian  of 
heing  dti|^lied  with  peats  by  their  hutkUord :  sa  that  a 
fittm  of  L.SOO  per  annum  spends  h.lW  in  proeuiing 
fiieL    At  this  rate,  the  expence  iri  fiid  is  bi  the  He« 
brides  to  what  h  is  on  the  Scottish  :Ad  English  coasts^  at 
an  average  f  south  of  ike  Tay  and  CIgde,)  at  least  as  five 
to  one.    In  this  proportion,  however,  vtt  must  not  \0t^ 
ehide  the  inland  Scottish  counties  of  Scttirk,  Peebks^ 
Roxburgh,  or  the  Highland  districts  of  Berwicltthire 
and  Lanark,  &c.  in  which  fiiel,  on  accoitnt  ci  the  long 
carriage  and  want  of  canals,  is  dear^  than  in  mj  fMtt 
of  Europe. 

tt  is  rather  a  bold  and  hazardotw  attempt  to  pdha 
out  a  remedy  £or  evils  which  have  for  ages  been  ao 
knowledged  and  severely  ftlt  by  a  stnlSile  peo|ie^ 
without  their  applying  any  cure  to  them.  Such  at- 
tempts are  frequently  imputed  to  prerampttoi  aikd  ig* 
Horance.  The  evils,  however,  are  so  serious,  that  any 
directions  which  may  ultiolatety  tend  to  induce  those 
penoBS  who  have  it  in  their  power  fo  alleviate  them 
to  exert  their  influence  for  that  purpose,  are  saf^  at 
least  innocent  if  not  laudable  and  beneficial  Analogy 
Soo,  and  the  experi«ice  Of  men  similariy  skuated  in 
other  countries,  ought  not  ti^  be  entirely  overlooked 
The  scarcity  of  fuel  has  been  long  severdy  felt  in  th« 
l>anlsh  provinces  el  Jutkm<^  and  the  islesi  and  also  in 
the  north-western  districts  of  Germany  and  HcflMad. 
The  peasants  of  those  countries,  stimtilated  fir^  ptfoltt^ 
bly  by  necessity,  and  now  prompted  by  the  )^t  of 

gaitf 
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g«^  auid  the  miravds  of  a  kuniivt  JmMi^ 
kove  beea  for  centufkt  in  die  prtditt  ol  flNtiiif^«r'«i 
i^pemU  and  exporting  tfaem  in  b*rge»  aukl  vessek  of 
dURsrcBl  sixes  ti>  diflfaacet  of  sttererai;  hundred  milts. 
Their  peats  dre  of  terf  inferioi;  qu^tyt  because  their 
mosses  are  tiot  of  so  ancient  fonoationi  nor  their  iagriM 
dietits  so  oompkiely  amslgsanateci^  decomposeds  or  coor* 
9iriidated  hf  timc^  is  those  of  the  Hebrides.  The  pw* 
pie  are  thelrefore  under  the  necessity  of  baking  tham^ 
and  of  beflt^wing  six  tines  the  labour  requiske  in  our 
cmmtry.  StUl»  henxreveri  thef  &bA  it  for  their  advan^^ 
tage  to  cfintinsiip  this  tedioos  and  laborious  tnano&cturei 
and  thej  can  aflbrd  to  ieH  their  peats  at  100  miles  dis*: 
taUce  from  die  peal  moses  at  a  guinea  atmtf  and  dUs 
Utiej  can  do  nbtwithstandtng  the  want  of  gpod  har* 
bonrs»  aad  the  cfiSeultf  of  sfaippuig  and  unshipping 
tlMBX  an  dieir  shallow  xroasts. 

On  conversing  upon  this  important  anbjeet  widi  Cap* 
tain  Cameron  of  Lochmaddy,  Lord  Macdonald*s  cham- 
beriain  in  North  Uist,  we  fowid  that  after  the  novel- 
ty of  the  comparison  between  the  state  of  the  Hebrides 
and  of  the  Danish  isles  and  Westphalian  and  Dutch 
toasts  had  subsided,  he  had  the  same  opinion  with 
ourselves.  Peats  might  be  cast  and  dried  by  persons 
who  should  dedicate  their  whole  attention  to  them  diu^ 
ing  summer  and  the  first  month  of  autumn^  in  many 
parts  of  the  Hebridesi  and  exported  to  the  adjacent 
isles  and  districts^  with  very  great  advantage  to  both 
parties* 

Supposmgi  for  example,  that  10  men  and  10  women 
and  boys  were  to  fix  upon,  Lochmaddy,  just  mentioned, 
an  the  scene  of  their  operations,  and  to  commence  the 

casting 
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casting  and  Grinning  of  peats  early  in  May ;  thejr 
could  easily  cast  evety  frorieing  day  in  May»  June,  and 
July,  such  a  qtiantky  of  peats  each  man,  as  would^ 
when  dried,  weigh  four  tons:  indeed,  one  man  had 
been  known  to  cast  seven  tons  in  six  how's  time.    Let 
the  man  work  altematdy  at  the  peat  spade,  and  peafe 
Ibrk,  which  throws  the  peats  upon  firm  ground,  vAiila^ 
the  women  and  boys  are  occupied  in  goodweather, 
(rarely  interrupted  in  those  months  in  the  island  alhkU 
ed  to,)  in  raising  the  peats  on  end,  tn  stacking  them  on 
the  sea-beach^  &c.  and  in  otherwise  preparing  them  far 
being  shipped  without  delay  when  fully  dried,  and  let 
ns  suppose  the  price  on  shipping  to  be  as  low  as  four 
shillings  per  ton,  i.  e.  rather  less  than  oiie  ^ fifth  of  the 
price  of  much  inferior  peats  in  Holland  and  Denmarib^ 
and  about  one  sixth  of  what  they  infact^^o^  at  present 
in  the  Hebrides.    The  account  pro  and  con  will  stand 
at  a  moderate  computation  as  follows : 
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It  Is  to  be  observed  that  the  original  material  costs 
nothing )  but  that  liberty  to  dry  and  prepare  the  peats 
may  p^haps  be  coupled  with  some  trifling  services  to 
be  performed  to  the  landlord  or  proprietor;  but  that 
indulgence  may  easily  be  repaid  five-fold  by  the  labour 
of  the  peat  makers  during  the  bye  days,  on  which  we 
suppose  them  not  to  be  engaged  in  their  labour  out  of 
doors,  viz.  seven  days  in  May>  four  in  June,  and  nine 
days  (exclusively  of  Sundays)  in  July.  {These  20  days 
we  do  not  take  into  account  in  the  creciit  side  of  this 
calculation,  while  at  the  same  time  very  high  wages  are 
'  allowed  the  labourers,  and  very  moderate  prices  are 
fixed  upon  the  peats  both  to  the  exporter  and  the  con* 
sumer. 

It  b  natural  to  ask  why^  in  a  case  of  this  kind, 
should  a  whole  nation,  like  the  Highlanders  and  He- 
bridians,  remain  insensible  d  the  obvious  relief  thus 
presented  for  their  most  grievous  local  inconvenience  ? 
Why  are  there  no  peat-casters  or  peat-makers  by  pro- 
fession in  North  Uist  and  Lewis,  where  the  finest  mosses 
in  the  world  are  met  with  in  inexhaustible  quantities 
lying  upon  the  very  beach  of  some  of  the  best  harbours 
in  Europe;  and  where  boats  of  all  descripticms,  andin- 
tdligent  and  active  sailors  abound  ?  We  might  easily 
answer  these  questioi^s ;  but  we  leave  them  to  those 
who  are  most  interested  in  removing  the  reproach  which 
they  imply  The  place  where  we  suppose  this  manu- 
facture to  commence  is  peculiarly  well  calculated  for  it» 
t3eing  a  well  frequented  harbour  in  the  centre  of  the 
Long  Island,  'within  three  hours  sailing  of  Skye,  and 
within  24  hours  sailing  of  all  the  Hebrides,  excepting 
Bute  and  Arran. 

CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


POUTICAL  ECONO.AIV. 


Chrutnsiances  dependent  on  Legislative  Authority, 


Until  of  late  years  the  British  Government  was 
loiown  only  by  name  in  the  Western  Isles.  Its  pres- 
sure was  indeed  occasionally  felt  by  the  natives,  who 
were  dragged  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  empire  in  the 
army  and  navy }  but  none  of  its  benefits  or  privileges 
extended  to  their  neglected  wastes.  No  roads  or  bridges 
were  made ; — no  post  offices,  packet  boats,  or  other 
diannels  of  communication  existed; — no  bounties  or 
rewards  of  any  description  were  held  out  to  industry, 
enterprise,  or  invention  ^ — there  was  no  police,  no  or- 
fler,  no  motive  to  exertion,  and  no  stigma  for  sh'egu- 
larity  and  confusion.  With  all  these  disadvantages, 
the  people  were,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  respectable 
ff ibe  than  many  others  which  enjoyed  superior  advan- 
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tages.     The  patriarchal  manners  and  afiections  of  their 
chiefs  maintained  a  considerable  share  of  social  happi- 
^ess  among  them ;  and  if  thev  could  not  justly  be  s^d 
to  stand  high  in  the  lists  of  polished,  commercial,  and 
industrious  nations^  they  were  at  least  not  inferior  to 
the  general  run  of  their  countrymen  In  excellence  of 
individual  character.     Their  local  disadvantages,  how- 
ever, and  the  dispersed  and   uncomiected  straggling 
position  of  their  population,  rendered  abortive  the  at-* 
tempts  at  improvements  which  were  from  time  to  time 
made  by  public  spirited  men  among  them.     At  last 
Goveriujient  perceived  the  importance  of  this  district, 
and  lias  of  late  years  bestowed  some  share  of  attention 
upon  it.    Roads,  bridges,  packet-boats,  and  post  offices 
*  are  erected  and  established  in  various  places  ^  and  al* 
though  not  yet  by  any  means  so  extensively  useful  as 
were  to  be  wished,  or  as  they  shall  very  probably  be  in 
some  years  hence,  they  have  effected  very  salutary 
changes  upon  the  condition  of  the  iiiiiabitants.     Mudi 
remains,  indeed,  still  to  be  done,  and  Government  will 
do  well  to  continue  its  fostering  care. towards  this  in* 
teresting  part  of  the  kingdom.    The  leffislature  has 
been  secondecl  in  its  exertions  by  the  co-;K)peration  of 
the  Highland  Society,  which  has  unquest^nably  dcMie 
considerable  good  to  the  Hebrides  as  well  as  to  the  rest 
of  Scotland ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  in  the  course 
of  time,  the  local  impediments  to  the  improvement  pf 
that  extensive  region,  shall  be  in  some  degree  remov- 
ed  by  the  amelioration  and  more  general  enforcement 
of  such  salutary  measures  as  hsive  already  be^n  adopt* 
ed. 

It 
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tc  b  perh^M  to  be  regretted  that  the  Hebrides  do 
lM)t  possess  one  iota  ol  effieiefU  poliiieat  powetf  having  no 
tepresentatkm  in  parliament  fiitthtar  than  the  counties 
to  which  they  are  attached  would  hare  although  they 
were  sunk  in  the  Atlantic^  Excepting  the  town  of 
Rothesay  in  Bute,  they  have  no  royal  burgh;  and 
their  valuation  is  soJow,  that  their  weight  in  their  re- 
spective  counties,  in  returning  members  to  Parliament, 
18  almost  absolutely  null  The  valued  rent  of  the  pu 
rish  of  8t  Andrews,  in  Fife,  is  greater  than  that  of 
Skye,  Rum,  and  the  Long  Island,  which  a^  in  eKtent 
to  it  as  150  to  1,  and  in  vahie  as  15  to  1 1 1 

In  consequence  of  this  insignificance  In  a  political 
point  of  view,  and  of  being  periiaps  ov^lodked  in 
framii^  most  of  such  Parliamentary  bills  as  regulate  the 
Excise  laws  and  the  regulations  of  our  fisheries,  the 
Hebrides  have  great  cause  to  complain  of  the  hardships 
to  which  they  are  exposed.  The  diflicuky  of  procur- 
ing salt,  excepting  for  the  express  purpose  of  curing 
fish,  and  the  round-about  and  tedious  mode  of  getting 
it  even  for  that  purpose^  are  constant  sources  of  iArita* 
tbn  and  disgust.  The  humidity  of  the  dimate  ren- 
ders it  a  very  difficult  matter  to  preserve  salt  firom 
melting ;  and,  therefore,  every  man  who  lays  xxp  a  stock 
of  it,  and  becomes  bound  for  the  specific  application  of 
every  bushel  of  that  stock  to  fish-curing,  and  to  that 
process  only,  incurs  not  only  a  certain  loss,  but  also  a 
heavy  penalty.  The  result  is,  that  few  salt  stocks  are 
found  in  the  Hebrides,  and  many  thousand  barrds  of 
the  finest  herrings  in  th&  world  are  lost  every  week 
during  the  fishing  season  for  want  of  salt.  We  have 
i>e6n  whole  cargoes  thrown  into  the  sea  in  a  putrid 
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«ansei}u^rtcQ  dC  the  JimlHUty  of  t^  fii>b«if4ii«iv^'fiiidr 
^vfety  or  b^Urfor  t^  v^iisit^  ^ppkf  ^  ^ '  ciBfyn^m- 
^ly  to  the  sMt-iamr^  r^giiiatiob*^  Tlui  hais  .l«ng  b^eii 
bitterly  .contplained  of»  and  yelliAs  ni^  with  no  att^a* 
doa.  lib  is'oft^ft.sv^o^  t<»  mvQWe  ^oqnic  iiiKripate 
and  dtSEicatt  probWm'  in  econooma;  wHere^.  tk9  -He- 
bindi«n  tbhh».  nothing  under  the .  sun .  citer^n  •  tlij^  i^» 
pemcdi]^^  yS^Giveinnthe  AoU  (sei/k  ho)  oil  4.  mfiMicr'<i/r 
*»'J^  »/P''  «trrje  pttrposc  qflffe,  inMicb.qMtiiUie$  as  one 
phases  ond  give  ns  a  bdtmiy.  upc»  iks.Jbl^Uiiifh  ii  U 
brought  by  testv  ma^iei  af/d  simtH^Gt^  cuxti  vcc^rdfng 
kk^our  cwTk rc^ulaliom'^  He  hps  no  pdUe^ce.t^ Uvfen 
Hi  the  .objectiokns  urged  by  rti^  (rodi  ojth^  pAitfrrof  die* 
eoipire  against  this  plan>  on  \he'  ground  thai;  ibt  U^ 
bridi^n  would  ift  that  case  smuggle  hift  salt  tQ  the  east 
of  Scotland  and.  to  JExiglandi  to  the  gi^a(  dttrioatnt/of 
the  xevenuei  and  the  serious. loss  of  the  fair  dtalfir.  in 
^hose.countries.  He  answors^  that  smuggling  of  saU 
ivould  easily  be.  prevented  like  chat  of  foreign  spi^ 
and  foreign  contraband  goodsi  .without  adding  a  singln 
wherry  or  a  single  mariner  to  our  present  revenue  ves* 
sds. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  grievance  in  questiont 
is  another  complaint  against  the  legblature^  reacting 
the  late  enactments  in  the  herring  fishery.  Thre^ 
fourths  of  the  herrings  caught  in  the  ^ebrid^  are 
caughc  by  the  conuzK>n  people  and  by  gentlemen'^  ten- 
ants and  servants  in  their  own  boatdj  andi  with  their 
own  nas,  in  the  vicinity  of  their  usual  places  of  resi^ 
dence,  at  \cry  little  expence^  and  with  (comparatiD^y 
speaking}- very  little  risk  or  trouble.    These  men  can 

never 
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ii«i^«flbbdtlit€afflkl'iior  tkw  tsne  refuirdlf  bjrdifr' 
iici«r  Mvt  Ibr  the  4eip  soNflshizig  )  aiid  tlicy  regard  the 
iiMe  pHKviMiiii  of  thoas  laws  a»  an  ungenerous  insuk^ 
ia  heUiay  evt  to^wlew  bomtiesi  and  re«ards>  whkh  tht 
ftameftcfitkerlav^snttsfcihave  kneim  wohU  be  enttrdT- 
bejtQfiddieiitrfacii^aiiiAseiiie  no  other  end  than  to  pro- 
vekr.  aiidtanlalw»theaA.  < 

Inarcpoeiof  this  khid^  andk  things  mayperhapa 
appear  f  be  vipfcpbced;  botAc^  proaperky«f  theUe* 
fafides  (ts.s6(r/iBtiinatelyi  oomiected  with  their fsheries^ 
^wAm  witk  Amd  agekaikure^  andr  these  two  aoe  m^ 
doeelf  feuici  iariinaeriy  bUnde^'togethee,  that  whatcfver 
affects  throne  OMi^t  alao  inftueiice  the  other.  The 
HehriAian's  a^rkoliUral  occupations  can  Tory^eaul^p  ad« 
nk  of'th&casval  and  short  iaecuuptiona  gsren  to  them 
h^i  fishfaf.  in.  laoinunedsae  ipeighbosrhood;;^  but  thejr 
are-  b^no-  meanr 'comisfeentt  widii  a. towage  soBrassay 
S9dndy  aiidcln' absence  jBeom.  fiis  house  and  lands  for 
threr  00  finr  niontiiB.  There  aee  at  pes  scaioelj  anjr 
proftssBon^  fcttesiw  in^fhe  Hebrides^  ]»  the  sttice 
sense tcf  Ae^ weid*  The  Ahiig  is  oaeried  ci»bf  ^m>^* 
spns'wha:  bane  aome  landed  possessions,  and  who6e.ih» 
milies  ha^e  accordingly  ai  staeel place  c£  aii)ode,  andn 
kindof  seeositjF isr  tkeii!  maintenance,  evest  whebthe 
SftrnfUhi  It'wiHlbea  (kwiMdtTible  time befara  this 
sjnftete  canradniik  olf  ntotal  rhmgWi  and  before  tise  Mt^ 
bpdian  fishtD  can  sepaaase^ himsetf  and  his  family  coo^ 
plaiely  liaaak:agrM|ultiiral  fsaanits^  or  dtvoie  his  whole 
tine  and  labooKviike  the  fis|iemen  oF  die  move  popo** 
loB^  Spate  dfifingbad  and'Scodand;,  to  the  empipyaaent' 
of  fishsag!  exchnivdy.  He  has  no  caqpital  cot  enter  U{^ 
9^  andi^specofaticBie^  or  to  pracure  thq  re^hite^ippa^. 
"7  Kk2  racus. 
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rfttosi  and  fatt  less  to  Bistintat&  hk  fataSkf  dtKfing  bin 
own  absence  from  home.  There  is  no  mdvliet  ibr  hk 
newly  canght  fish  in  winter,  and  which  he  haiB  neither 
>  the  means  of  curing  nor  of  storing  f&t  ^  more  dmte^ 
nient  season  for  exportation*  In  short,  it.is  inqioasibie 
for  the  poor  mm  to  attempt  any  thmg  fbrther  dian 
merely  engaging  for  a  few  days  or  weeks  at  a  time  in 
his  heighbonrhoody  when  ha  receives  intrit^ence  of 
herrings  and  other  fish  being  ploitifbl  on  the  coasts^ 
or  perhaps  of  joining  occasionally  in  the  white  fidihi|^ 
within  a  convenient  distance  from  his  home,  asid  con^ 
joining  with  both  operations  the  profcssion  of  alabour* 
er  or,  fiotner.  The  description  of  persons  induded  in 
this  dass  is  very  nnmerons  m  thr  Hebrides  I  and  ther 
unquestionaUy  deserve  consideration  in  aB  the  arrange 
ments  Ibrmed  or  enohnraged  by  otir  legiblature  for  the 

of  this  part  of  the  Empire.  They  amODnt 


to  fi'om  10  to  12,000  frumlies,  and  inif^  peove,  bf 
pfoper  manageaaenty  extensively  uselbl  to^thnr  coontry, 
instead  of  being  (as  many  of  them  are  at  presieBt)  a 
desfei  weight .  upon  the  landed  proprietors,  vHbuo  are 
obBged  ta  give  them  anall  portions  of  land  at'  a  trifling 
rentfior  die  support  of  their  fiunilka.  . 

Besides  dw  salt  and  fishery  laws,  tbfre  »e  manyo^- 
ther  circumstamces  dependaot  on  legtsbdve  authority^ 
which  might  greatly  promote  UseimpPOveoMniftdF  Aomt 
islands.  It  is  needless  to  specify  the  whok'of  diem^ 
but  a  few  may  here  be  named :;  The  prompt  and  mem^, 
pensive  administration  of  justke*  cannot* ^be.  aecureii' 
without  prisons  and  pi^oper  officers  behig^  eitablisfaed,  at 
least  in  all  the  larger  islands  This  b  by  no*  means  ai 
present  the  case ;  and  disorderly  persons  arelfeqnendyk 

pennitted 
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pcrtnkted  4er  y^ears  to  be  auisancM  in  the  coimtry,  cm 
aoc6iiiit  of  the  trouble  and  expence  that  would  attend 
the  remoring  ol  them*    Supposing  a  person  conunits 
(heft  or  any  other  trespass  in^array  or  any  of  its  islets^ 
is  it  likely  that  he  shall  be  sent  to  InYemess,  the  coun- 
ty t&mk,  to  he  there  tried  and  punished^  in  consequence 
of  th^  deposition  of  witnesses  against  him,  who  have  a 
journey  of  1 50  iniles»  and  a  voyage  of  40  or  50,  to  make 
in  order- to  appear  at  his  trials  and  who  must  be  absent 
£pom  heme  at  least  a  month  or  five  weeks  for  that  pur* 
pose.    The  eiTpeoee  of  sendhig  a  culprit,  guaidad  by 
two  men,  and  accompanied  by  two  witnesses  from  Bar« 
ray  to  Inverness  or  Inv^rary,  will  amount,  in  fervies  and 
^   other   incidental  charges,    to  very  nearly  eig^ 
pdund^  Sterling.    Taking  the  population  of  the  Long 
Islands  and  the  adjoining  islets,  aU  liable  to  the  same 
inconvenience,  at  25,000  souls,  and  supposing  that  the 
natives  are  among  the  most  harmless  people  in  Britain, 
yet  one  out  of  500  may  be  supposed  to  incur  either  the 
necessity-of  an  enquiry  or  of  a  legal  penalty  each  year.^ 
but  can  it  be  supposed  that  the  landlords,  or  other  per* 
sons  connected  with  that  district,  will  not  rather  endure 
great  inconveniences,  than  lay  out  eighty  pounds  for 
each  of  fifty  prisoners  anmiaUff^  or  L.4000  for  t!her»- 
gular  and  effective  administration  of  justice  ?  It  is  not 
here  meant  to  insinusrte,  either  thilt  the  Long  Ishmd 
needs  any  extraordinary  measures  to  be  adopted  for  the 
purposes  of  justice,  more  than  any  other  part  of  the  coun- 
try,  or  that  these  purposes  are  difficuk  of  attainment, 
at  an  expence  faicomparably  smaller  than  L.4000  per 
annum,  e«ien  in  their  present  sute  \  but  the  fact  is,  ^t 
unless  Hoe  suppose  the  nadvea  perfect  angeb,  and  total- 
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>ly  digested  nf  hmmx  feuky  aq^  «o«riiyi(|of^  k  iMPf^ 
possible  tbat  arregabrkios  imk  be  avouM*  <^  pP^mil^F 
p«ni8fae4)  wkkoBt  some  ^dditioaftLtv^^wto  ^.frepaii^ 
tioai  aad  of  subsidiary  poiBcy.  being  adqple<|.  ,  Hbtre 
ooght^a  be  fbor^prisansyaod'stt  l<fii9t  M'cepstsMiSy^wi^ 
meo^-nnsf 'ivffzj^  xontftables,  jfit  for  their  duty,  mi90t 
geBiieiiiai).irhoseiiuiittBity  a»d  Mai^actpd  tend^mess 
Ibr  tbtir  cosntryitiea.  eroiofteii  very  d(etiri«]tfiiitfil{f^t^ 
:(hesliat^Defll»  of  the  latter  tbc|xii^Wieff^):i%  it|^  .i^Hig 
Ishud^'  and  a  profonkmBhte  Aumbir  ^  itih^fOther  He- 
'brides«  Th^  suitable  sitttstiOpAs 'jfiny' dom  ia|:^)U99Qted 
with  thpr  local  tifoaw»%9i^ii^  moff  frnkfifffipl^  0fU 

The -want  of  direct  aii\d  reg^l^-/sQO¥aii|U^atiQa  by 
<  padset  boats*  is  a  ^eat  grienaooe  fto  ^s^m^  of  ^  islei. 
.  This  js  sQ  «v»ell  knowoi  ftfld  sq^Hw^elj  tAi^^tt^  ^Sfi^ 
catioiM;ate  aomisUy  Jiv^9  tp  g0verniP4^|,fbfr  different 
•Heboidiaa^prc^nefQrii.fiNr  rsinedying.  tb^ijevil,  but  al- 
.iDost .always  without  suooisi^.     We^all^miy.  statf  one 
instance  of  t)i«  gross  neglect  iof  this  iapofl^pl  IxraAch 
of  national  accoflsiooditiDni  and  wljMPb  a  ^anfe  at  the 
map  will  explain  tp  every  man's  ttomrii^tifli)/   On  Mr 
«Maocbnaid.of  Clanesnald's  estate  in  Illaidsit^or  Arisaigi 
ysi  tihc  ipain  la»d  of  h^\aales%'^fim^i  tibfre.ere  s^m 
HBKcdknc  diarbou|«  and  sftatioBtt,  whan<:e  a  i^iudKet  Hy 
Ihe  scaithern  fnrts  'Of  Skys^  and  thtih(9fti  Island*  as 
well  as  S^uxi,  £igg»  afid<}aimiy»  might :  rjpjwfly  ^ 
lakh  passengers cand  leftteii»' &c«    Tihsre^f  a.-eai|rt8|ge 
•  toad  from  £dinhiutgh  by fcnt••WiU^|^.lf)Hrel^ip•c]i^ 
sea  ports  of  Aris^igy  made.at  a  hfavy  npe»ct»  ^  chf 
ceumryraild  ito  the  estate  of  ClaiiraoahL  jjtf^^  suppos- 
ing Mr^Maedonald  wishes  to  ymtfA'htifitiffi^Anh 
aig,  (where  aipacket  hf^t  sl)Qdid.tiBrt^^s^ 

.   Tf.:..  ed,) 
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east  to  A^erti^n  F96*lliiM^'^^iKe«'«'4^>Md  ^  xmOx 
iUitig  all'tlie  tois>n»'6|(Jtkttlr  pd^kfCAii«|totf '^  {«  pi^ 

b6/s  trade;  W  the  rate  o^'^tb^^i^HiilM  ^  ika»(  fot  WO 
mileSi  ih  ^  vest  and  soutbH^^^Hf'difeiliOli-  ca  i>aiivega]i 
iirSyke )  chehcei  if  tlie  vriodi  an4  ^h^afb(fr  ptoteeiivoim- 
able>  to  Lodtionaddf  in  North  \Ti9t)  124  inll6»  ima  north 
^trest  tourse-;  and  fW»m  L<k:{im^dd]r9  wh^n  thtf  tide  atis- 
wersi  hj  a  very  precarious  roadi  40  -miles  in  ^  soykh^ 
westerly  direction,  to  Loch  Boisdale  in  South  Uist. 
This  Loch  Boisdale  is  opposite  to  Arisaig,  the  place  of 
the  letter^s  date,  and  about  58  or  60  miles  distant.  The 
unfortunate  epistle  or  parcel^,  pr  whatever  it  is  that  must 
be  sent  in  the  line  of  the  po'^t  office  from  Arisaig  to  Loch 
Boisdalci  has  sailed  or  travelled  through  all  the  32  points 
of  the  compass  repeatedly  for  a  fortnight,  or  perhaps  in 
winter  a  month  or  six  weeks,  the  space  of  722  mileSi  and 
the  answer  has  the  same  fatigues  to  undergo,  while 
the  vrrker  must  wait  for  it  at  Arisaig.  Imti^J,;tbfre- 
fattf  of  ftt  visver  in  24  hours  or  less,  aiid  by  a  toygge 
of  fthovt  120  miles  ia  an  opeto  and  safe  sea,  the  post  0ia.<i^ 
arrttngemeot  gives  it  tn  2  or  S  meniksg  after  a  journey  of 
1444  milet^  of  vhich  200  are  »vefy  t^ubleaOfaie  w4 
dangenMs  fords  tmd ferries^ 
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Th^  distiUciy  inegubitiom  we  shaft  no  li«re  looi^ 
upon^  fuither  thm  oaereljr  to>  stsite  that  th^y  capoot 
be  more  pormiam  than  thojr  art  at  present  to  the-Hor 
brides,  A  strong  t^ptaitiopi  Mi  tieU  oi|t  to  smiig|^H9f 
and  illii^it  dist$latioii ;  fisies»  fWVMis.  t^the  poor  oar 
tives,  are  exactedf  smd  their  iporails;^  indotfry  greatlf 
injured^  urtule  at  th^  sanyitiinft  the  agriculture  of  tbf^ 
country^  aod  the  impnxv^mmt  of  the  re¥ei^>  are  kept 
back.  Various  other  cirduaE^^uaces  of  a  «iauhr  deacrifV- 
tipn,  and  which  loore  propfrlj  cofn^  undqr  the  deno* 
mmation  of  agrie^Uural  difodvauUigeSf  might  here  b^ 
enomeratedf  but  the  Hboirt  are  sufficient  to  tum.the  at*^ 
tention  of  every  friend  of  lus  country  to  this  n^lecte^ 
district;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  through  thie  recooH 
mendation  of  the  Board  of  Agriculturei  the  hinu  thro:«c^ 
out  may  he  atteq^e^  with  beneficial  consequences. 


t('-.Tirn 


SECTION  X.^^— ROADS. 

Thb  islands  of  Gigha  and  Islay  have  as  good  roads  as 
most  highland  districts ;  and  some  other  islandSf  espe- 
cially Colonsayy  Li^ore,  Ju^,  Mull,  and  Skye,  are 
following  their  example.  It  will  be  looj^  however, 
beftwe  the  Hebrides  can  afibvd  to  make  cme  fourth  of 
the  quantity  of  roads  which  they  requirCb  The  Long 
Island  had  only  twp  pieces  of  carriage  road  finished  ia 
summer  1809,  r.  e.  15  miles,  firqm  StomQway  to  Bar- 
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was  kk  Leiriv  and  seven  or  ei^  miles  made  by  Lo^d 
Menlnnald  inNoitli  Uist.  fioch  weremade  at  the  ex-^ 
fmtot  of  the  proprietors,  the  last  mentioned  nobleman^ 
and  Lord  Seofbctb,  and  without  any  aid  from  govern- 
ment  Nothing  |Knticuhr  can'  be  said  either  of  the 
fftateriab  or  the  inbde  of  forming  and  filling  up  the  \ 

Hcbridian  roads.  Where  gravel  can  be  easily  pro* 
cored,  it  is  ased  freely,  and  where  mosses  occur,  they 
are  either  removed  until  the  workmen  reach  a  sdid 
enbstratum,  or  if  too  deep  for  that  process,  a  foot  or  14 
inches  of  stones  and  gravel  are  Uid  6ver  the  surfrce^  aU 
Ipwed  to  consofidate,  and  then  a  coating  or  surface  of 
two  or  three  inches  of  finer  gravel'  covers  the  whole* 
Many  complaints  are  heard  of  the  partiality  and  mism»k 
nagement  which  are  .exhibited  in  applying  the  aid 
granted  by  government*  for .  making  roads  and  bridges 
in  the  Hebrides,  and  snch  may  undoubtedly  occur  in 
tlie  outlay  of  all  public  money  on  various  occasions,  but 
we  found  nothing  particular  worthy  of  aniqiadversion  on 
this  head,  and  the  inost  frtal  obsucle  to  the  great  improv- 
ment  of  the  country  by  road-making,  (which  biust  natu«> 
rally  lead  the  van  of  all  other  improvem^Us,)  arises  ei- 
ther from  the  apathy  of  the  great  body  of  the  natives, 
or  from  the  little  private  jealousies  and  animosities  of 
persons  of  influence  among  them,  which  too  frequently 
prevent  the  steadiness  (rf*  concert,  the  vigour  of  exertion, 
and  the  regularity  of  plan  and  system,  which  are  neces- 
sary  for  prosecuting  so  arduous  a  task  in  these  islands. 
There  are  no  iron  raiLwayi  nor  canals  in  the  He- 
brides. The  Crinan  Canal,  finished  ^ght  or  nine  years 
ago,  and  which  aflbrds  a  safe  and  speedy  access  from 
die  Southern  Isles  to  the  Firth  of  Clyde  and  the  centre 

of 
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tf  Siothnd,  is  a  moat  isefiii  ^vtrldy  atid  ciMUnbaiat 
gr^tlj  ta  the  imprOTenietlt  of  Mois^  d&trict$«  ^«It  wb 
opened  in  Jalf  ISOU    In.  Febnuiy  1^05,  in  a»M» 
fjaence  of  heavy  riins  and  a  long  tthxt  of  bMfiefmia 
weatherj  the  sides  of  theeaml  gave  '^zfin  some  pbeo^ 
and  k  was  not  tilt  Julf  1806  that  it  waaagainiiavigaUei 
By  the  aid  of  gmredunnst,  m  anbitaiitial  pier  has  bcM 
rince  buik  at  the  east -end  of  it,  for  the  porpoBe  of  faci*- 
fitating  the  4entran€e-and  egress  of  vteek  at  aU  daies  «f 
fhe'itide)  and  in  every  sort  tJ  weather.  '*  Since  the  opea^ 
i#ig  in  1-806,  there  has  been  no  intetniptionto  the  trade 
jrf  the  -c^naU  ^>  circumstance  very  remaribaUe  in  so  hi|^ 
pinerthem  l^itude^'  and  considerafal^  reserfcnrs  have 
been  flwie  for  a  farther  supply jof  water  in  oonseqaence 
^a  greater  resoft  of  shipping.  '  Between  900  and  1000 
Vessels  (^  ail  descripeioas  psus  and  Jrepaas  annually.    Of 
these  perhaps  ^80  are  small  boat^  en^ed  in  the  cod 
and  ling  fishing,  which  carry  their  cargoes  to  Greenock 
^d  Glasgow,  and  return  to  the  Hebrides  with  such  ar» 
ticles  as  they  need.    Their  crewa  wen^  for  a^  in  the 
practice  of  dragging  thcmt  ^Y  strength  of  mens  umtk 
across  the  isthmus  of  Kintyre  from  West  to  East  hodb^ 
Tarbert,  and  of  losing  many  pf  them  by  the  wear  and 
tear  undergone  in  that  trf^pUesome  operation.    It  was 
by  the  same  road  that  the  great  insular  chief,  Macdonr 
ald  of  the  Isles,  had  his  barge  drawn  from  sea  to  sen 
under  full  sail,  and  thus  constituted  Kintyre  (m  Mandg 
and  annexed  it,  under  diat  titles  to  his  extensive,  terri- 
tory.   The  Scottish  Prince  of  the  time  wae  fiol-.ip  a  si- 
tuation to  resent  this  insult,  or  to  recover  the  plunder- 
fed  district,  so  that  Macdonald  enjoyed  the  revenues  of 
it  till  the  latter  ^d  of  th^  seventeenth  c&aivey*    Kear- 
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iy3M.MgjfliK^^v«Mlb  frwi  16  to  80  tettft hiidffkt 
fNiss  annually  through^tlie  canal  to-the  herring  &Aiag  t 
tJie  iMmJkAm  «e  packet  ,b(Mil%  ^muSi  ctsA^  iROiich 
idarry  alalts^^' jppvki  lime^  ooak^  ft<.    The  enpenc^  of 
th«  cimal;  IM  Jbeen  In.14Q|0QQ;:  iti^vMme  Imgth 
,«itit«%i^Ii9h'i|iiles(  its48|riSh  If  <Mt4  bvtud&h:  altffia^ 
r«QtrtD  adiiit  iwMb  of  160  HOm^  tibA  th^  tdll  fcr  Jbai* 
.<«db  KS9^  Isi  iad«'  per.tODy  >attd  for  NrioMeb  «i  telsvtt  >9d. 
To lundteiiMtoad the tahi^  /af  tbk.tmalf  it m  JOMCOKaiy 
'toireeoUed:  tb^t.  Acgyle^hflM^isjJe^ykidoatiKl  fay  amis 
of  theiiea^  orcathcr  comfam^dola/gisat  wunmmtf  of.  9 
sucoeasioh  'of  ipeiiiMdi^  ttsdcts.    The  .pmmontory  aiU 
-11^  MaU'Of  Kiiiityiie^  iho  a0u(henl  eKtremiUy  of  jAq^jle- 
•  ahkt^  afereUshcB  out  iaiD  .die  Athmtic  Ooeamitoi ;»  pint 
iiait$nat  fimmtbt  rott  of  .tho  cmatyt  and  sdnuHt  into 
. die.bbtfDds/Cif llheiniHdlk  oFIreUnd*.    A ^ettdfrooaaay 
-of;  the  W(C0t  Highhod  or.  Hdbddi^a  ports  IxHifeid  to 
.  Clyde^  vfaHth  is.  die  ^gneat  mart  *tor  the  'diq)osal  of  dieir 
prodnoe,  and  for  anp|ilykigsthcm>'with  articles  of  mer* 
-chitadiai  b&  retuni^  was  fomndy  obliged  to  go  entamly 
TdiMtdb^yi  the  Moll  of  iKintyce^  md  tins  add  nearly  dOO 
.paiialf^o  diei  iength  of  her  vj»yage»  as  k  b  at  pfoont 
ahcidgedhy  ibb  ctnaL    When  we. consider  the  nume- 
rous dangers,  delays,  and  iormif  nieBeaes  which'aitend- 
'Od  the  ciif  uiMM  navigatioR.txmod  the  bo2steious.Mull, 
thodbead  and  detestation  -of  tmrinen^  daeimporfeanoe 
-of  the  Crihitti  'caoal  wiB  ^  ^ery  ohtions  §  and  k  «(il 
-pcrteiibly  heinnftter  of  deep-regrcit,  if  the  einbarrassioeoSs 
•adttch  xnfldace-.its  funds  itadlbeooBQie  soaerxnisaK.tx> 
jnteirmit oranspend  the  aoajumiuiation  which  it  aiSEoak* 
we  beard  whispered  ias  probable  i  butkia^o 
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be  hoped  that  a  liberal  and  enlightened  govertimcnt  wil 
ward  it  off. 

**    The  Caledonian  cuial,  now  prosecuted  with  much 
s{Hrit|  and  which  is  to-  connect  the  great  am  of  the 
Western  Sea»  called  Liimi^HeUochj  wkh  the  Murray 
*  Firth  and  the  east  of  Scotkoidy  will»  in  process  of  ttme» 
prove  highly  useful  to  the  Western  Isle&    it  is  20  feet 
deepy  50  feet  wide  at  bottom,  and  110  wide  at  top* 
The  locks  are  20  feet  deep,  170  feet  loD|r,  and  40  feet 
broad.    Frigates  of  S£  gms^  and  merchant  ships  of 
t  1000  tons  burden  will.b^  sdile  to  pass  through,  it*    Tb^t 
mimber  of  men  constantly  employed  upon  it  unce  its 
commencement  in  1603,  is  from  800  to  900.    T^ 
work  is  in  great  ibrwavdness;  and  we  may,  in  five  or 
'  six  years  hence,  enjoy  the^singuiar  spectacle,  of  seeing 
a  man  of  war  sail  by  the  Highland  road  from  Inverness 
to  Fort-William,  surroimded  by  terrific  mo^tains  tower- 
ing to  the  clouds,  and  thence  conveying  the  Briti^ 
thunder  from  the  inmost  recesses  of  Ossianic  and  Fin- 
galian  solitude  to  the  shores  of  America  and  her  thou- 
sand tribes.    The  expeace  of-  this  caiial  will  probably 
amount  to  L.  800,000.  Sterling,  and  yieUs  a  pleasii^ 
instance  of  the  liberality  of  our  Legidatnre  towasxb 
these  sequestrated  districts. 

Although  these  two  canab  b^ong  more  properiy  to 
an  account  of  the  continental  than  the  insnhr  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Argyle  andlnveroessy  to  whidithey  re-^ 
spectively  bdong,  we  have  v^tui^  this  short  descrip- 
tion of  them,  because  the  Hebrides  are  intimately  con- 
cerned, and  deeply  interested  in  their  prosperity^  and 
because  one  of  thefn  has  hxifia  finished,  and  the  other 
carried  on  to  a  considerate  length,  since  the  agriculta« 
ral  reports  of  the  counti^  alluded  to  were  printed. 
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SECTION  11^— FAIBS. 

£zC£pt*iNG  in  Rothesay  in  Bute,  there  are  no  regu- 
lar fairs  in  the  Hebrides.  The  only  kinds  of  fairs 
known  are  those  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  horses  ^  and  they 
have  nothing  particular  connected  with  them  to  deserve 
any  special  remarks.  The  same  may  be  sadd  of  the 
tounti^  markets^  which  are  occasionally  held  on  the 
days  fixed  by  persons  of  indueiice  on  the  different  islesy 
and  advertised,  either  by  a  notification  inserted  in  the 
newspapers,  in  order  to  bring  dealers  and  drovers  from 
a  distance,  or  merely  proclaimed  from  the  churiches  of 
^he  different  parishes  of  the  country. 
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lECTION  lU.^-WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES*    , 


Thesb  are  a  perfect 


Thesb  are  a  perfect  plague  to  every  man  w^ho  wished 
to  obtain  accurate  infennation  concerning  the  Western 
Islaods.  They  vary  in  ^dihost  every  parish,  and  are  a 
pin^pbtlMt  I  source  d  niiSunderstandfaig  and  irritaticto. 
TItt  legUatait 'mi^  surely  enforce  an  umformity  of 
•  weights 


weights  and  measures,  be  these  xitrhat  thejr  may,  whether 
Englbh,  Irish,  or  Scottish ;  and,  by  proper  penalties^ 
strictly  levied,  compel  the  population  of  the  empire  to 
adopt  a  regulation  which  would  soon  be  felt  and  ac-> 
knowledged  as  an  vaivflnal  bkisin§;  It  b  idle  to  tak 
of  the  difficulty  of  iSxing  upon  an  unit,  whether  of  li- 
quid or  solid  contents :  the  units  of  both,  which  we  90* 
tuaKy  .possess,  are  sufficiently  accurate  for.  every  usefoi^ 
purpose }  and  we  might  ceirtainly  adopt  th^m  umver*. 
sally  without  much  trouble  or  expence. 

So.  much,  hpwever,  has  beea,  written  ikpoi^  this  sub- 
ject  of  late  m  many  of  the  agricultural  re^rts,^  that 
we  shall  not  here  add  anything  further*  than  ,t;hat  every 
man  of  ^ifiuence  in  the  united  kingdom  ouj^  to  s^. 
cond  the  efforts  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  in  procuT' 
ine  that  ui^ifbrmity  ip  weigh|ts  and  ineasures,  which; f is. 
80  much  and  so  long  talked  of,  .buf  without  whichi  n<^ 
ther  trade,  barter,  nor  agriculture,  can  ever  arrive  at 
that  degree  of  prosperity  whith  such  uniformity  would 
certainly  produce'. 

1.  Land. — ^The  common  measure  for  land  in  such 
of  the  Hebrides  as  pay  any  attention  to  measurement, 
is  the  Scotch  acre,  of  which  500  make  a  statute  EngliA 
mile,  and  which  comprehends  6150  English  yards,  or 
55,550  feet  square  of  superficies.  It  ii  to  the  English 
statute  acre  as  640  to  500,  or  nearly  one-fourth  more 
in  contexts*. 

excepting^  ia  the  cs^s^.^Mf  imfqmi  m^j^Biitkitlsllq 
aK4  t»f^  vaqr w  ^^  diS^eif^j^isi^  mi ^SmMffitdmi^ 


til  {I  €0|i«4€rabi«  eaiteiit.  On  pn^sbig  i&e  fofd  of  C»* 
rioisb  fron  Nbith  Uist  U>  the  southern  division:  of  the 
aibDdi.thepixfeittteturly  «Bo-d^thlfi«t9  but  thebdl 
cantaim.SO  ki^^tdrnf  16  pecksi  m  in  North  Uiit% 
Tht  same  coilfiisioa  pvevaib  in  aknost  dvory  diilrikt  d 
this  'extensive  |iegion  \  and  a  man  requim  yetrs  of  i»4 
sidbnce  before  he  ohtaina  iuiy  coDsidefaUefKiUtyi^ 
ffeducisf  db^  weig^  and  measunes  of  dne  iflbnd:  inio 
those  of  anotheri  On  some  isllnds^  indeed»  we  found 
the  weights  .difforing  materiaHjr  ia  thedifferent  huA^ 
lies,  there  being  no  tangible  statadard  by  which  thej 
avertttifiedi  and.being  often  niamifiictttred  by  careless 
artisans,  whose  only  care  and  atud^  it  is  to  please  tht 
peraons  who  eqfqrioy  them.  It  is  therefore  useless  to 
4well  any  longer  upon  this  part  of  Hebridian  eCMMVU]^ 
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i   »BCT.  IV.«-*P11ICS  OF  FRODirOTS  COMPARED  WITH 

fiXPBMCCS. 

'-  Tfie  quantity -and  qtiaKty  of  such  artSdes  as  are  pro- 
Aioed  by  Hcbridian  labour,  render  them  nery  e5cpensive 
in  reality,  sdthdugh  not  at  first  tight  evidently  so.  Tht 
desuhorhess  nnd  irregularity  of  labour  in  general;  tod 
the  want  of  that  sdbdivision  without,  which  arts  and 
trade  cannot  prosper,  are  the  catise.    The  bebriiKan 
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k  as  abte,  and  oftoi  as  willing  to  work  as  any  man»  ki 
things  to  which  he  is  accustomfid.  He  ii  an  exceBeiiK 
sailor^  fishennan^  ploughman,  and  manoiactiirer,  when 
met  wkh  in  other  parts  of  the  wbrld,  hut  too  ^ktn 
disphys  very  iew  symptoms  of  such  dispositions  a^ 
home.  The  want  of  plan  and  method,  inattention  to 
giving  each  man  his  own  share  of  labour,  and  of  that 
sort  to  which  he  has  the  greatest  aptitude  (onqaestioik^. 
iUf  the  real  sources  of  the  evil)  are  not  bdieved  by 
flbany  strangers  to  be  su£Scient  to  account  for  what  they 
term  an  innate  and  incurable  tendency  to  idleness  ik 
this  people.  But  surdy  the  Hebridian  does  not  change 
his  nature  when  he  leaves  his  native  bland  $  he  does 
not  become  all  at  once  a  different  beings  active,  radoo- 
al,  regular,  and  industrious,  instead  of  a  creature  of  dia^- 
metrically  opposite  properties.  He  only  changes  his 
habits  in  consequence  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
a  proper  subdivision  of  employments  and  of  labour  ^ 
and  were  such  application  of  his  powers  possible  af 
home,  he  would  display  the  same  valuable  qualities  in 
Skye,  Mull,  and  the  Long  Island,  as  he  does  in  the 
lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  England,  where  he  equab 
any  labourer  in  the  world.  A  good  labourer  can  earn 
2s*  per  day  in  the  larger  isles,  and  maintain  on  the  com«> 
mon  £ire  of  the  country,  viz.  potatoes,  herrings,  some 
milk  and  alittle  meal,a  familyof  5  persons  by  his  wages. 
The  isles,  however,  differ  so  materially  from  one^an- 
other  in  the  prices  of  productst  compart  with  escpca^ 
ces»  that  no  general  average  can  ho  fq^ed  upon.  Ishgr 
IS  as  much  superior,  to  Lewis  in  this  respect^ ,  excepting 
the  village  of  Stornp)ray  alone^  as  Lewis  is  to  the  most 
backward  tribe  of  Ainerican  Indians^ 

SECnOM 
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SECTION  V.-^UANUFACrUllES; 

No  equal  portion  of  European  population^  not  eyeii 
excepting  the  Russians  and  most  uncivilized  Poles 
and  Croatians,  possesses  so  few  manu£ictures  as  the 
people  of  the  western  islands  of  Scotland-  This  is» 
among  other  causes  frequently  adverted  to  in  the  course 
of  this  report,  a  principle  source  of  the  poverty  and 
depressiopof  the  people.  It  makes  the  little  money 
acquired  by  the  fisheries  and  drawn  in  ei^cfaange  for 
.black  cattle,  and  the  other  productions  of  the  district, 
continually  flow  out  of  it,  and  prevents  that  gradual 
advancement  in  wealth,  comfort,  and  agricultural  and 
economical  improvements,  which  are  conspicuous  in  all 
other  parts  of  Scotland ;  and  although  it  does  not  abso« 
lutely  keep  these  isles  in  a  quiescent  state,  it  greatly  re- 
tards their  progress. 

The  introduction  of  manu£K:tures  into  any  country 
is  a  most  delicate  and  arduous  afiair.  The  first  attempts 
prove  frequently  unsuccessful  and  sometimes  ruinous 
to  the  parties  concerned  j  and  they  are  so  too  often,  in 
proportion  to  the  ardour  and  spirit  with  which  they 
are  commenced.  Such  was  the  fate  of  most  of  the 
large  establishments  oi  Frederick  the  Great  in  Prussia^ 
and  of  many  of  those  of  Joseph  11.  in  Austria,  Hun- 
gary,  and  Bohemia, — and,  to  compare  small  things  with 
great,  such  has  been  the  result  of  almost  all  the  manu' 
facturing  speculations  ever  tried  in  the  Hebrides* 

LI  Several 
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Several  preliminary  accommodations  are  absolutdy 
requisite  to  ensure  the  success  of  any  manufacture.  The 
necessaries  of  life,  fuel,  lodging,  and  the  materials  of 
clothing,  must  be  abundant  and  procurable  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  and  in  some  proportion  to  the  reasonable  la- 
bour of  the  manufacturer.  The  raw  materials  for  the 
temtifketuri^' in  question  must  be  plentiftil,  and  of  easy 
aitd  commbdious  access.  Qommunieation  uritK  tKe 
great  body  of  the  nation,  and  with  all  its  markets,  nmst 
not  only  betjpen,  but  regular,  and  cheap. — ^Ther^  must 
be  no  disheartening  restrictions  by  tolls,  roads,  ferries^ 
or  any  other  means  of  hampering  the  vigoilr  aiid  indus* 
try  of  the  manufiicturer. — ^The  manufactures  carried  on 
ought  ta  be  such  as  w3l  always  find  a  ready  sale  and 
constant  demand  either  in  the  vicinity  or  within  easy 
reach  of-^it — ^Fhe  manufecture  should  be  such  as  to 
give  employment  to  women  and  children  in  some  of  its 
collateral  branches,  and  to  occupy  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  raw  produce  of  the  district,  and  of  such  materials 
as  the  people  can  raise  of  procure  for  themselves, 
without  obliging  them  to  pay  high  prices  for  such  ma- 
terials in  money  at  the  beginning. — The  machinery, 
tools,  and  contingent  expences  must  be  made  as  easy 
as  possible,  and  the  means  of  amending  and  repairing 
them,  must  be  always  at  hand.-^-The  manufacture  must 
be  suitable  to  the  soil  and  climate,  aud  other  physical 
properties  of  the  local  situation  in  which  it  is  to  be  pro- 
secuted.— ^Every  exertion  should  be  made  by  the  land- 
lord or  proprietor  of  the  ground,  for  attaching  manu- 
fisicturers  to  the  spot,  by  giving  them  as  favourable 
terms  of  feus,  leases,  5cc.  for  their  houses,  as  will  in* 
duce  them  to  build  their  dwellings  in  a  substantial  and 

comfortable 
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c€ai£(irtafalo  way,  and  gi^e  theih  a  home  of  which,  they 
shall  be  praid,  and  n^hkh  thay  cannot  leave  without 
the  chance  of  incnrring^  9ome  loss.  -  The  terms,  how« 
ever,  of  trsismitting  or*  exchai^ing  tnch  property  Oif 
accommodation,  most  on  no^aoeoimt  be  intricate  or 
doiditful ;  but,  on  the  contraryj  plain,  simple,  and  easy 
in  the  extreme,  so  that  thd  possessors  naayfeel  them» 
selves  at  Uberty^and  rejoice  in  that  feeling.  This  is  a 
matter  of  prmctty  impoitancei).  and  inaitecltkni  to  it 
was  the  great  cause  of  failaee'iii'iuost  of  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  nianufactures.  Now,  it  is  peculiarly  hard 
in  the  case  under  considecadoni  diat  the.  want  of  awf 
ime  of  those  numerous  r^uisrit«,  will  most  -  probably 
inTolve  the  ruin  of  any  Hefandian  matiufactursr  iwhat«* 
soever ;  but  it  must  also,  at  the  same  time,  be  <:pnfes»« 
ed,  that  they  meet  in  reganl  to  a  few  species  laf  tnonu- 
facture,'  which  we  think  oq^hit  to  be  encouraged  in  tfaii 
district;  and  which  will  not,  in  all  probabHity^  be.'fe- 
companied  by  the  dangers  to  which  we  haue  abresady 
aUuded. 

The  litten  manufacture  possesses,  in  an  eminent  de* 
gree,  the  advantages  now  enumerated.  The  stMl  and 
climate  are  well  adapted  to  the  flax  husbandry :  w^er 
abounds  in  every  situatbn  ;«*<there  are  more  women 
than  men  in  the  couiltry-^^more  than  perhaps  occurs 
In  the  proportions  of  the  seaes  any  where  else  in  Eo* 
rope^  owing  to  various  causes,  sufficiently  obvious;  the 
labour  of  women  and  children,  and  their  maintenance 
are  cheap ;  the  tools  and  implements  requisite  are  sinw 
pie  and  easily  repaired ;  there  is  a  constant  demand 
Sot  the  avtide  manufactured,  and  ready  payment,  as 
well  as  easy  carriage  to  market.  Sec,    In  short,  every 

Lis  consideration 
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cojosideration  urges  the  Hdiridiaii  proprietor  to  enooat^ 
^ge  this  manufacture  on  his  property.  Nor  is  the  sac** 
cess  of  it  a  matter  only  of  conjecture.  The  best  fair* 
mers  in  the  Hebrides  have,  for  some  years  past»  intra* 
duced  it  upon  their  estates.  The  island  of  Islay  clears 
from  L*6000.  to  L.7000.  annually  by  it,  and  CoUonsay^ 
and  the  more  improved  of  the  neighbouring  islands,carry 
it  on  with  considerable  spirit.— Some  fiiends  dF  the 
Western  Islands  have  recommended  the  woollen  maau* 
facture  of  late  years,  because,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
cent introduction  of  the  larger  breeds  of  sheep  hk 
grater  numbers  than  was  formerly  known  in  those  dis- 
txlctsy  the  raw  materials  are  cdieap  and  ^undaot  That 
similar  woollen  goods  to  what  are  made  in  Shetland  and 
the  highlands  of  Aberdeenshire,  might  be  carried  o^ 
with  success  in  the  Mes,  is  very  probable ;  and  also 
perhaps^  by  degrees,  some  species  of  a  more  extendve 
manufacture :  but  it  is  very  doubtfiil  wheth«,  in  their 
present  situation,  the  Hebrides  ought  to  attempt  this 
manufacture  upon  a  large  scale.  Whoever  has  seen  the 
machinery  used  for  it  in  Yorkshire,  Wikshice,  Glou- 
cestershire, or  even  at  Hawick,  GaUashiels,  and  Stir- 
ling, and  calculates  the  expense  of  the  first  estaUish- 
ment,  nmst  perceive  the  impracticability  of  similar  at- 
tempts in  the  Hebrides.  If  any  where,  however,  this 
manufactmre  might  be  tried  in '  the  village  of  To* 
bermory.  Labourers  could  be  procured  at  moderate 
wages  s — there  is  abundance  of  water  |  and  the  place  is 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  large  and  flourishing  sheep« 
farms. 

Kelp  is  a  well  known  Hebridian  manufacture^  and 
y«£  still  susceptible  of  great  improvement^  both  withr 
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regard  to  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  article  sent 
to  market.  It  is»  however)  in  an  advancing  stale;  and 
some  large  properties,  (for  instance  Lewis,)  have  ma* 
nufactnred  in  1809  nearly  double  the  quantity,  and 
that  too  of  supericx*  quality,  of  what  they  ever  did  be* 
fore  in  one  season  Mr  Macdonald  of  StaSa  is  distin- 
guished for  his  active  attentions  to  this  branch  of  He- 
bridian  economy ;  and  has  accordingly  procured  for 
his  kelp  a  character  which  enables  him  ^  dispose  of  it 
at  a  hi^er  price  than  the  average  of  the  Hebrides  ob* 
tains.  This  results  principally  from  its  being  begun 
early  in  sammer,  its  being  duly  attended  to  in  the  car* 
jriage  and  drying  of  the  sea-weeds,  and  especially  its  b^ 
ing  kept  clean  and  unmizt  with  clay,  sandy  stones,  and 
aU  other  anpurities,  which  greatly  diminish  the  value  of 
kelp  on  many  Hebridian  estates.  The  average  quan* 
tity  of  kelp  made  in  the  Hebrides  for  the  last  10  years, 
is  from  5000  to  5,500  tons  \  and  the  number  of  persons 
enq>ioyed  in  it  amounted  to  nearly  8,800.  The  price 
has  been  sometimes  as  high  as  twenty  guineas  a  ton ; 
but,  upon  the  whole,  L.16.  is  a  fair  average.  The  mo* 
ney  made  by  the  district  by  this  manufacture,  therefore, 
has  amounted  to  from  Ij.80,000>  to  L.88,000.  per 
annum ;  from  which  very  little  is  to  be  deducted  for 
expcnces5  further  than  the  very  simple  iron  tools  used 
for  cutting  and  burning  the  weeds,  the  wear  and  .tear 
of  horses,  and  the  occasional  supply  of  n^eal  afibrded 
the  manufacturers  by  the  proprietors  of  the  ground. 
Upon  a  reasonable  calculation,  the  expence  attending  a 
ton  of  Kelp  may  be  estimated  at  L  5.  i  so  that  if  it  selb 
above  that  sum  in  the  cotintry^  it  will  always  be  worth 
Hrhile  to  carry  on  the  manufacture.  If  it  faUs  shoit,  the 
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industry  of  the  natives,  and  the  materials  of  the  kelp, 
will  be  better  applied  in  other  channels  of  agricukdrai 
industry. 

A  species  of 'manufacture^  which  has  not,  indeed,  a» 
yet  been  attempted,  but  for  which  we  think  this  district 
well  calculated,  is  that  of  rope  makings  net,  sailcloth, 
and  cordage-making,  in  their  various  branches.  For  the 
^ccessful  prosecution  of  this  manufacture,  there  is  tio  si« 
tuation  perhaps  better  suited  in  the  Hebrides  thanBow« 
more  in  Islay,  Tobermory  in  Mull,  and  the  neighboor* 
hood  of  Isle  Oransay  harbour  in  Skye  A  ropery 
requires  but  little  outlay  of  capital  to  set  it  on  foot ;  the 
demand  for  the  article  is  eertain  an4  constant  in  the 
district  itself^  at  a  good  price  (  the  consumption  of  it  is 
perpetually  increasing  with  the  augmenting  fesources^ 
industry,  and  population  of  the  country,  and  the  raw 
materials  might  very  cheaply  h^  raised  on  th^  spot. 
There  is  sparcely  an  objection  which  can  be  urged  against 
the  establishment  of  hempen  manufactures,  of  the  sim- 
pler kinds,  in  the  Western  Isles ;  and  the  man  who 
shall  first  fommence  them,  wiU  deserve  well  of  his 
country. 

Tanning  leather,  and  dressing  it  for  various  purpo- 
ses, might  also  be  introduced  with  success,  especially 
on  the  large  Hebrides.  As  bark,  however,  is  scarce 
and  expensive,  this  branch  of  industry  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  make  a  rapid  process. 

Cooperage,  or  the  making  of  casks,  barrels,  creels, 
and  other  implements  for  the  use  of  fishermen,  has 
been  long  carried  on  with  great  advantage  in  Gree- 
nock, and  Rothesay  5  and  might  be  tried  with  every 
probability  of  success  in  the  stations  already  mentioned 
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at  niitaUe  far  the  hmxp  sriatafiKturt «  The  liomUonfo 
should  begm  bj  phnting  coustdernUe  quaonitles  oi 
willows^  aiul  other  trees  idreadj  recommeiidod^*  Aiid 
supplying  ihtend^ig  sbiaahictArtni  or  DD<>pct^»  with 
them  tt  a  tery.lov  price^^  wtUns  gn^iag  them  ^eiy 
possible  encouragement  in  regatxl  to  dwcUteg  a&d  ac-: 
commodattonw  An>  estabUskment  of:!thia  soil  abo^ 
take  place  in  the  Ticinitj  of >  the  beil  'fisbiug  stMipiiSy 
sudi  as  those  of  Portrde  in  Skye,  Lodk^Roag  i^.  Lewisi 
aad  in  what  are  called  the  Inn^SouMls,     , ' 

The  manufacture  of  agricukunl  im|)kmeiHs  might 
be  cbmbaued  with  cooperb^*.  akd  conduct  ff^^J 
to  the  imprvremcint  t»f  the  coontrjf  and'  ihe  ad« 
vantage  of  its  iiAabitaat^*  .These  ta&pkfoencs  wodU 
be  gradually  improved  in  ibrm  and  soUditj-^-oew-ones 
would  be  invented  or  brought  into  cbmoitousei  jwhtch 
are  now  only  known  in  a  £ew  of  the  mere  -advanced 
islands;  and  many  agricnkural  impibveflotebts^'depen* 
dent  upon  the  nature  of  the  implements  employed  by 
the  natives,  would  follow  in  their  course. 

The  introduction  of  such  manufactures  would  not  on- 
ly provide  profitable  employment  for  that  portion  of 
the  Hebridian  population  which  is  at  present  a  burden 
upon  the  proprietors,  and  comparatively  useless  to  the 
commimity  at  large,  but  also  promote  the  interest  of 
the  country,  and  greatly  increase  the  rents  of  land  and 
the  general  wealth.  The  ground  in  their  neighbour- 
hood would  be  cultivated,  and  turned  tp  the. best  ac- 
count;— waste  lands  would  be  reclaimed  from  an  un- 
productive state  to  let  at  L^2.  or  L.3.  an  acre.; — ^habits 
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^'  The  fjffects  cf  commerce  upon  agrkuUure  have  been 
Mkt  faintly  and  partially  experienced  in  the  greater  pore 
4f'4ik9t  isles.  One  cause  of  this  is  the  total  separation 
'  •JF  fh^aj^ricultural  and  commercial  property  of  the  conn- 
ti^.  These  will,  in  the  natm'e  of  things,  long  remain 
SA  tdiSei^ik  ^ands  \  for  there  is  not  a  su£kiently  exten^ 
tfV^  field  for  Hising  the  merchant  to  the  independence 
ind  dignity  of  ^e  landed  proprietors,  as  in  other  parts 
H^  the  kingddnf' ;  and  consequently,  the  mutnal  interests 
and  bearings  of  these  respective  ranks  in  the  communi- 
ty, as  well  as  the  influence  of  their  pursuits  upon  the 
^ndition  of  tfa^  district;  must  be  widely  difierent. 
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Trcsb  do  not  strictly  belong  to  an  agricultural  sur- 
vey;  but  they  are  of  very  essential  importance  to  the 
Hebrides,  and  therefore  inerit  notice  in  this  place. 
They^bring  into  thosfe  isles  L.  20(ffiOO:  per  stonum,  ^t 
an'^^eHcc  perhaps'  of  L.  120,600.  i.  k  they  yield  a 
cleto'prdfit  ih  money' aiid  sustenance  of  L.80,000.  to  tiie 
natives.  They  occupy,  together  with  the  kelp  matiu- 
^rure,  256f  boats  and  vessels  of  every  description, 
and  for  some  months  in  the  year  10,500  sailors.  It  is 
(jftre'Thar^hfese  fiuffiBerTare  riot  regularly  engaged  or 
employed  every  season,  but  they  approach  very  nearly 
'      •         •        •  to 
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to  tlui  avcrago  of  tli«  last  10  yetfs.  Th«  fcncibW  meo, 
or  those  betirtB^  the  age  of  16  and  6Q^,  being  ooei* 
fourth  of  the  {sopulation,  are  22,76%  i  sp  that  nearly  one 
half  of  the  eflEective  male  populatkin  is  oonneete^  with 
the  fisherjr*  The  principal  fiduog  ports  are  Rothtt* 
skj  in  Bute»  Stomoway  in  Lewis^  Tobermorey  io  Mi^ 
and  Portiiaha¥cn  in  Islay  %  but  the  districts  of  Hanrist 
Barrayy  South  Uisti  Skye»  and  t^ious  other  islands^ 
fit  out  a  number  of  boate  annaally,  or  supply  the  Clyde 
busses  with  excellent  inariners  and  fishenneUf 
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1,  TTieir  state. — ^The  Hebriflian  proprietors,  especi- 
ally such  of  them  as  are  personally  ac^quainted  and  occa-* 
sionally  r^ide  with  their  tenants,  are  distinguished  by 
humanity  and  lifaeilility  to  the  poor.  It  would  be  itvA*' 
dious  to  name  any  oiie  In  particular,  where  alnlost  all 
may  chum  a  similar  distinction ;  and  as  praise  or  parade 
is  not  the  oljjecl  of  their  desire,  but  the  pure  enjoyment 
of  doing  good,  we  venture  not  to  fix  the  pubHc  atten*» 
tion  upon  any  in  preference  to  tHtrest,  or  eVeri  to  al- 
lude  to  such  of  tSiem  as  matiifest  the  noblest  Cin4stiati 
dispositions.  *  The  poor  are  ndt'  so  numeroue/hidy'by 
any  means  so  troublesome  to 'ttie' community  in  the 
HebrideS|  as  they  are  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  United 

Kingdom. 
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Kingdom.  A  greateftramber  of  beggars  k  ^e^  in  tra^ 
veiling  one  stage  in  Ireland,  and  in  traversing  the  streets 
for  one  day  in  Edinburgh  or  Liverpool,  than  is  nsually 
met  wkh  in  a  whole  Inmmer  excursion  through  the  He* 
brides.  In  the  last  memtoned,  none  beg  but  such  as  are 
real  objects  of  charity:  they  are  evidently  ashamed 
of  having  recourse  to  the  precarious  bounty  of  strangers, 
and  contrive  to  remain  as  long  as  possible  among  their 
own  acquaintance,  their  friends,  and  rdations.  The 
Hebridian  too  is  habitually  mild  and  charitable.  He 
cheerfully  partakes  with  a  stranger,  and  as  cheerfully 
shares  and  distributes  what  is  his  own.  He  has  abo  a 
great  veneration  for  age  and  misfortune ;  and  when 
these  (as  often  happens)  are  combined  with  good  ad* 
dress,  a  frank  and  communicative  disposition,  and  an 
amusing  talent,  the  business  of  the  beggar  is  very  .easy : 
he  finds  an  open  door  everywhere,  and  hearts  and  hands 
**  open  as  day  to  melting  charity." 

2.  Jnnual  Receipt  and  Expaiditure, — The  num- 
ber of  poor  who  receive  alms  and  occasional  aid  from 
the  kirk-sessions  of  the  SI  parishes  of  the  Hebrides,  is 
about  1)300.  The  sum  distributed  amoQg  them,  at  an 
average  of  10  years  prior  to  1809,  was  very  nearly 
L.650**  This  sum  is  so  small  ill  proportion  to  the  ex* 
tent  and  population  of  the  country)  thai:  it  will  scarce- 
ly appear  credible  to  a  man  accustomed  to  the  poom 
rates  of  England  and^Ireland,  and  to  the  assessments 
occasionally  made  for  the  poor  in  our  popjulous  districts. 
It  jigpearS)  from,  the  O^js^atioi^i  on  thp  Poor's  Laws, 
by  )Mr.  George  ^^Lose»  M^P.  comp?fced,  .with  other  au- 
thentic 
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thentic  documents^  that  the  sum  raised  by  the  poor- 
rates  in  Enghnd,  in  1803,  was  L.5,161,813.  or  nearly 
in  the  proportion  of  lis.  6d.  for  each  individual  of  a 
popolatioa  of  9>000,000  souls.  Supposing,  for  the  sake 
of  round  numbers,  the  population  of  the  Hebrides  to  be 
90,000  souls»  the  sum  apportioned  to  each  annuaOy, 
would  be  only  one  penny  and  one-third !  !  But  the 
disproportion  of  die  numbers  relieved  in  both  countries, 
is  still  more,  alarming  and  singular.  In  England,  the  v 
number  relieved  was  1 9039,711  individuals,  or  some- 
what  more  than  ane^nitUk  of  the  total  populatioaof  the 
kingdom^  in  the  Hebrides  only  1,300,  or  very,  nearly 
ome  person  out  of  sevetity.  The  average  sum  granted 
to  each  pauper  in  Ea^and,  was  about  L.4.  per  annum^ 
that  to' the  Hebridian  10s.  I !  -*-The  assessment  upon 
the  pound  sterling  of  real  rent,  was,  in  England^  4s. 
in  the  Hebrides  one  penny  and  onei^tlurdof  a  penoyper 
pound  steriio^.        ' 

These  facts  are  important  to  the  political  economist. 
They  speak  in  jdain  terms  to  the  legislature,  and  de- 
mand its  most  serious  attention,  and  perhaps  its  speedy 
and  rigorous  interposition. 

3.  Sums  raised  hy  ni/f5.^There  is  not  a  shOlihg 
raised  in  this  way,  or  by  any  compulscnry  means  what- 
ever in  the  Hebrides.  There  are  also  no  work-housesy 
DOT  houses  of  industry y  nor  bog-ctUbs^  The  last  men- 
tioned might  certainly  be  established  with  good  effect, 
and  it  is  difSlcuk  to  conceive  any  disadvantages  which 
could  attend  them.  They  would  very  powerfully  con- 
duce to  maintain  the  moral  independence  and  honest 
'^  pride  of  the  lower  classes  of  society  \  and  thus  prove  a 
bar  to  the  diffusion  of  that  spij^t  of  debauchery  and  ex- 
travagance 
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trav^gaoce  of  which  enlightened  paferiots  oooipfauii  so 
▼eb^nently  in  the  southern  division  of  our  ^and.  Am 
the  poor  ia  the  Hebrides  are,  however,  in  their  pre* 
sent  scatet  tolerably  *woll  suppoitedy  and  rat  a  cheaper 
rate  than  any  other  poor  in  oui^  eQipirer»4«4it  ^«oiikl  be 
a  delicate  matter  fdr  any  proprietor  to  tfttoii^  a  change 
in  theii<  managemeot.  The  ladies  of .  rending  prcfinB^ 
tors,  and  of  the  weakhier  ranksin  the  dktricty  art  pe^ 
coliarly  active  and  hmaane .  ia>  relienng>  the  indigent 
poor.  Many  6f  them  keep  quantitioi  df  nedicinte  for 
that  express  purpose,  and  are  at .  conskknble  expeoee 
hi  supplying  winc^,  Jesuits  bark»  Sccx  \  rnk  only  to  their 
own  tenants  and  dependents,  but  ako  to  eveiy  poor 
person  whose  situation  comes  to  their  knowied^e.  Nou 
thing  bat  the  most  atoiaUe  spirit  of  charity  and  bene^. 
vcdeoce  could  prompt  t0  the  ecmstant  and  iratdbfial  esbi** 
ertions  which  came  within  our  experience  on  this  headf 
in  the  course  of  the  survey ;  and  we  felt  the  fidl  ooo^ 
viction,.  that,  while  dthcr  ladies  in  the  kingdom  may 
display  equal  or  superior  powers  in  |deasing  the  puUk 
eye,  thore  aare  noqe  so  eminent  as  the  Hebiidian  for 
delicacy,  mildness,  and  perseverance  in  relieving  prmk# 
distress^ 
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Thb  population  of  this  remote  district,  and  it;s  pfo-  . 
gress  or  decay,  form  an  interesting  subject,  which  well  ' 
deserves  the  consideration  of  government  and  of.  the 
public.    Previously  to  1750  no  attention  had  bee^i  psud 
to  it,  and  subsequent  lists  have  been  often  very  defici- 
ent and  inaccurate.    Early  in  the  1 8th  century,  Martin 
supposed  the  Hebrides  to  contain  40,000  souls,  and 
soon  after  the  number  was  conjectured  to  be  50,000  by 
Chamberlayne.    These  computations,  however,'  were  j 
the  results  of  mere  guess,  neither  founded  upon  cer- 
tain data  nor  particular  inquiry.    The  following  table 
contains  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  different  periods; 
tnd  was  formed  partly  from  the  reports  of  clergy  and 
catechists,  and  partly  from  those  of  gentlemen  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  different  parishes. 

The  last  column,   containing  their  population  in 
1808 — 1809,  as  nearly  as  the  author  could  ascertain  it, 
will  be  observed  to  have  more  round  numbers  than  the  ' 
others ;  but  he  .is  confident  that  he  is  very  near  the  * 
truth,  and  that  various  circumstances  have,  in  his  case,* 
conduced  to  facilitate  an  inquiry  which  had  formerly  ■ 
been  rendered  more  difiicult  and  disagreeable  by  the  | 
prejudices  of  the  natives,  and  their  notion  that  fists  of  | 
populatim  ;^e  made  chiefly  with  a  view  to  military  ar^  • 
rangements  or  fiscal  taxation. 

Parishes. 
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From  this  list  it  ai^Kars,  that  the  Hdirides  hsne,  in- 
sttad  of  sufieriog  B  tUminmion  of  their  popoUtioo,  been 
increasing  nxire  r^pidly^  than  any  other  dtstrictjii  Great 
Britain.  They  hsire  neady  dcvbled  tjiar-pajwlatioa  ik 
£8  years}  and  thpt  too  nocwtthstancUng  the  canadef>- 
ble  draini  bma  it,  by  emigrations  to  America,  wd  b; 
.3  noffiber  of  j-^im^ls  occasiwuUy  raised  by  th^  pF»- 
prietn:^  as  wcU  ae  by  the  AismH  resort  of  tfi*  natives 
to  the  w«aIAier  parts  'of  the  emjure. 

The  state  of  society  In  which  the  inhabitants  are  pU> 
ced,  is  Tcry  friendfy  itQ  their  inereue ;  ttwir  occup»- 
tions  being  agricullHrc,  pastur^i;e,  and  fishery.  They 
are,  in  general,  mildly  treated  by  the  landed  propcw* 
tors,  who  grant  llfaein  lands  upon  «asy  terms.  Their 
sustenance  is  che^  and  amjA^  and  their  manaers  vip> 
tnout.  Th^  matfy  early  ipltfc}  the  niuober  of  mar- 
ried «erTants  is  great,  and  diseases  and  bwrenneta  are 
Tery-anfrequenL  These  poiitive  catuea  of  po^tdatba 
subsist,  wU^  the  depopulating  effects  of  unwholesome 
utvatiom,  tS  great  qties,  of  Bahealthy  nianti&ct(ucs> 
of  luxury,  vice,  ^od  dissolote  manners,  are  alowet  en- 
tirely imlmovn.* 

In  conse^ience  of  these  £iToanUe  drcumstances* 
we  found  that  the  number  of  perscms  in  each  fiuaOy  in  . 
those  districts  is  OKisidaobly  above  the  avenge  of  itb* 
kingdom :  Five  voA.  a  fatutitm,  nttu-hf  amtnaUing  to 
one-atoentk,  a  the  avpr^  of  Hebridian  £unilies. 

The  dangers  to  iriuch  the  males  are  expeacd,  oce»- 

OS  a  disproportion  between  the  sexes,  toad^ee  per- 
l»p. 


•  Vide  Waikoi's  IMiridcs^  tc^  i,  p.  3Z. 
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Ittps  pmttt  tiban  mbaK  ocean  aaj  whiece  ek^e  in  the 
country  {)8rt8  of  Britaki  (  and  vhich,  without  the  posi* 
tive  caii8(^s  of  bcrc^^^e  already  mentioned»  would  affect 
the  popttlMriw  to  a  considerable  extent  $  but  marriages 
are  so  early  and  frequent,  that  thb  disproportion  is 
powerAiUy  counteracted. 

Wjhen  we  OHuider  that  there  are  no  suinu&ctures  o£ 
vxf  cooseqiHnice  (excepting  that  of  l^elp^)  in  the  He- 
bridesj  and  that  the  fisheries  occupy  only  an  eighth  part 
of  the  inhabitants  £ar  a  short  period  of  the  year  \  this 
rapid  increase  of  die  population  is  a  high  conq)liment 
to  the  proprietors  of  this  country.    How  absurd  and 
niQust  then  the  complaints  lately,  brought  against  them 
from  tarious  quarters,  (and  re-echoed  by  persons  who 
ov^  to  have  known  the  truth,  and  to  have  defended 
it»)  of  depopulating  their  estates  for  the  purpose  of 
raisii^  their  rents»  and  of  forcing  their  tenant^  by  du- 
el usage  and  ofqpression^  ,to  leave  their  country  and  the 
dwdttings  of  their  fathers,  without  knowing  to  wl^om  to 
apply  for  relief  i  A  few  solitary  instances,  and  but  a  very 
few,  occar,  indeed^  of  expatriation  in  this  ^ay  \  bi^t 
less  blame  attaches  to  Hebridian  proprietors  than  to  any 
other  landlords  in  Britain  on  that  account  \  and  it  may 
well  he  said  of  the  g^reat  majority  of  them,  that  they 
a^^  <<  eyes  to  the  blind*  feet  tp  the  Ume,  and  the  bles^ 
sing  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish/' 

Tbt  detriment  which  the  Hebrides  would  -sustain  tn 
their  present  state,  by  parting  with  a  portion  of  their 
inhabitants  to  our  army  or  navy,  is  comparatively  small. 
Upon  any  great  emergency,  they  may  be  considered  as 
capable  of  raising  eight  capital  Highland  regiments,  and 
manning  two  sail  of  the  line,  without  any  loss  to  the 

M  m  2  country 
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'tolxtitiy  t!hat  would  no!  sobii  be  recovered :  and  if ; 
events  fall  out '  unfriendly  to  their  popuhl:ion>  thej 
would  also  be  capable  of  supporting  tbese  regiments 
and  shipd  in  t^  service,  by  a  regtiltt^  snp^y  of  new 
levies.*  -     i  '     ■  f  '■   .       '    .    , 

In  the  Highlands  and  Hehride$»  ^  in  oth^r  eotlntiies^ 
the  most  productive  lands  abound  niost  with  inliAbi- 
tants ;  the  least  Reductive  being  always'  the  ieaic  po- 
pulous.     Accordingly,  t^hfereVer  the  *  reht  is  bluest, 
the  proportion  of  inhabitants  is  always  largest,  comps^* 
red  to  the  exterit  df  land  whidi  they  occupy*    This 
proportion  varies',  indeed,  in  differehtr  ^^rts-  of  the  He^ 
brides ;'  but^  in  general^  the  nilimbtff'  i^  stnaller,  and  the 
country  which  they  inhabit  more  extensive,  thaft  is  to 
be  found  inmost  other  parts  of  the  British  domi&kms. 

The  number  of  jpeojile  in  the  Hebrides  being  pretty 
acci^tdy  knowA,  and  a  calculation  made,  bs  nearly  ss 
possible,  of  th^ir  extetit  in  square  miles  and  aqres,  it 
was,  from  thence,'  found,  that  some  of  the  most  fertile 
and  populous  islands,  north  of  B^ityre,  •  contain  aboat 
10  atres  for  each  individual  inh^ifant.  Othets  were 
found  to  contain  50,  others  lOOj  'others  150,  and  one 
nearly  1B(J  acres  for  each 'persoA/ The  average,  however, 
oJF  all  the.  Hebrides,  Is  ve**y  nfearly  17  and  a  half* acres 
to  one  individual ;  and,  df  that -tetent,  nearly  1.9  acre 
(or  almost  two  acres,)  is  arable  lahdf  .- 

'      '     '  '•  •  ITic 


^    I  W    X 


\ 


•  Vide  Walker's  Hebrides,  vol,  w  p.  4(). 

j-  The  proportion  of  births  to  marriages  is  as  4{  to  1,  and 
that  of  males  to  females  as  20  to  Ip.  The  births  are  to  the 
deaths  as  19  to  17.    One  person  oUt  of  45  dies  annually, 
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The  qaanfity  (ji  rent  paid,  by  the  popldatk^  yaiii»* 
considerably  tn  the  northern  and  southern  jsles»  in  pro« 
portion  to  their  extent.  WhUe  Isby.  might  [easily  pay 
Ss.  and  actually  pays  Is.  lOd.  per  9ere>  Lewis  c&n 
scarcely  be  improved  in  a  cfandury.so  as  tor.pa^y  6d.  and 
pays  at  present  for  her  land,  (ezclusbe  of  Mf^)  only, 
three  £uthings  an  aqre.  The  general  average  •  gf  adl 
the  Isles  is  Is.  4d.  aniinally.  for  every  Scotch  ad^e.  .The 
same  disproportion  holds'astp  the  rental/ cofmpared, 
with  the  number  of  the  people  on  the  different  islands. 
A  comparison  between  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
the  rent  of  land  b  an  article  worthy  of  observation,  in 
the  economical  history  oJF  every  country.  From  such 
comparison,  a  general  estimate  may  be  formed  of  the 
fertility,  or  advanced  improvement  of  any  district.  As 
the  soil  is  more  or  less  productive,  the  rent  of  land 
bears  a  greater  or  less  proportion  to  tlie  nuasber  of 
people. 

In  some  of  the  best  Hebrides,  it  is  found  that  each 

inhabitant  corresponds  to  SOs.  of  rent.   This  is  the  caae 

in  Gigha,  CoUonsay,  *  part  of  Islay,  Lismore,  and  a  con^ 

siderable '  portion  of  Skye  and  the  Long  hUmd.     In 

-i'  Mm  8  others 
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^n  districts  not  visited  by  any  infectious  or  epidemical  dis- 
tempers ;  but  it  sometimes  happen?,  thaX  1  out  of  30  dje&  in 
piirticular  islands  .There  arc  more  females  than  males  above 
the  ago  of  7  in  the  Hebrides. — ^The  proportion,  till  the  age 
of  30,  is  as  25  to  23,  nearly  ;  and,  after  the  age  of  35,  the 
women  are  to  the  men  as  25  to  22, — ^and,  on  a  few  island"^ 
as  25  to  20.  « 
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dthers  tfaid  proportioii  varies  firoin  Ms.  dsmi  to  ISs* 
19s.  «id  dvefi  so  Ufw  ^  6s.    The  9¥mfe  ft  sB  tho 
Hebrides  is  between  ^^  and  24s.  of  rent  for  eack  iiidi- 
▼idaaVinhabkant. 

In  some  parts  of  Scodsmdf  (as  tot  iqirtaiice  the  eomth* 
tfrfBwwfcki)  the  r«t  b  M.  or  L.7.  fcreach  ini». 
bkant :  a  proof  of  the  great  compBDrathre  bKfcmirdbess 
of'the  Western  Isles,  and  Wthevnieilse  imodiontiotf^ 
of  wi^cli  these  egcteanve  regions  are  susceptible. 


T-** 


Fmou  vfaal  we  have  advanced}  it  appears  that  tk^ 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland  rapidly  increase  in  popu^ 
latifMii  haviiq^  nearly  doubled  it  in  the  space  of  60 
years.  It  elso  appears  that  their  progress  haslat^y  been 
more  than  usnally  great,  <ywiag,  probably^^  to  the  rari* 
ty  of  emigj^tions  $-«-to  the  more  general  mtrodacdoa  of 
the  kelp  manufecture,  and  the  consequent  increase  pf  the 
number  of  tenements  of  land ; — ^to  the  upriprovements 
adopted  in  the  cultivation  of  potatoes  }^and  to  the  ge* 
neral  introduction  of  vaccination,  and  the  approved  me* 
thods  of  inoculating  for  the  small-pox.  To  these  causes 
it  is  but  fair  to  add,  also,  the  almost  universal  humani- 
ty and  benevolence  of  the  landlords.   The  last  mentiou- 
ed  are»  perhaps,  of  all  proprietors  in  Great  firitainj, 

those  who  make  the  most  substantial  sacrifices  of  their 

.  ,      .  ^.  .  • 
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MUg  a»d  incomt  to  Ae  acodoimodatfam  c4  %Mr  f e- 
mnts.  Smne  of  chem  w^  have  already  had  dtcasien  t6 
Aenticm  i  hat  many  othert  might  be  aattUed  as  bcn^ 
jactors  to  their  coimitfjv  and  steady  flrieiids  to  its  popii- . 
htimk  It  IB  not  meant  to  imiaaate,  dbat  tfheir  conduct 
fli  givmg  Iamb  in  smaU  j^ertions  to  person^  who  are  not 
hi  a  situation  to  tnm  them  to  good  aceotmt;  is,  npcm 
the  whotej  beneficial  to  themselves»  or  even  to  those 
whom  they  t]»is  aeeommodate }  bat,  surely,  their  ai3d 
treatment  of  poor  people,  for  whom  they  have  no  other 
means  of  providing,  and  whom  an  English  or  Lo^i^and 
proprietor  woold  at  cfnce  turn  adrift  iiito  the  wide 
world,  deserves  a  better  name  than  what  many  travel* 
lers  and  economists  are  often  pleased  to<  bestow.  If  it 
be  not  hmnanity  and  charity,  we  are  at  a  loss-for  any 
meaning  to  those  terms.* 

The  great  question  is  to  provide  room-and  emplojr- 
ment  for  the  snrpltis  popidation,  which  cannot  sit  pre* 
sent  receive  any  considerable  portions  of  good  land 
firom  the  proprietors,  but  who  nugfat  gradually  re« 
claim  waste  lands,  add,  in  die  course  of  a  few  years, 
enrkh  themselves  and  their  benefectors  by  the  produce 
of  their  labour,  as  w^  as  contribute  to  the  resources 
and  power  of  the  kkigdem  I  The  inei«<foction  of  ma* 
nufacnires,  sud:  at  we  have  already  named  under  the 
proper  head ;  the  eseiblisbment  of  vilhiges  and  Ashing 
stations  in  eligible  situati<ms }  -  and  the  setdement  of 
cottars,  or  labourers,  in  suitable  ptscee  on  aD  large 
Ibrms,  will  be  the  only  means  of  solving  this  difficulty. 

Mm«  A 
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considerabk  chtmg^  bas,  of  late  years*  taken  fbo^  im 
the  turn  of  ndod  cofomon  to  thQ  yputU  of  tliis  district. 
T1^7  liAve  no  lpng<^r  any  pr^ileyrtion  for  thf  niSi&rjr 
life :  GO  the  ^ontrary^  tli^ir  al)h«n:ence  of  it  is  deep* 
root^.  9nd  iQ^erate,    This  i$  the  fyc%t  wbat^vepj^iaj' 
t»e  the  cause  to  which  we  niay  impute  it.    The  saxae 
^tipathy  exists  against  tl^  naval  service  of  th^ir.  couo^ 
try  :  so  that  ^e  ^eecl  not  look  iQ^r  any  voluntary  leviost 
from  these  isle$»  as  long  as  the  natives  remain  in. their 
^esent  way  of  thinking,  ap4  the  pres^  nv^es  ane  fol- 
lowed  of  reccing  o^r  fiavy  aqd  arfny.  Xo  ch^ng^  thb 
turn  by.  force  wo^  bf  an  arduous^  if  not  w  impractica- 
ble undertalpng  j  ^d  the  best  w[2(y  pf  getting  the  iMtepr 
^f  it  i^)  perhaps,  as  in  other  p^rts  o/.£urope  wh^re  similpr 
];uibits  and  dispositions  ^f  predojninant,  to  oppose  soibq 
power&l  propensity  of  the  national  character  to  it,  an^. 
thus  to  induce  the  inhabitants  to  embark  in  a  military  ca- 
reer,  from  a  consciousness  that  it  is  for  tfi^  own  per* 
lonal  interests    . 

.  We  liav^  me^itio^ied^  p^  70  and  71,  <<  that  the  very 
idea  of  ppssessing  a  spot  of  lapd  which  he  can  caK  his 
own,  has  an  incredibly  favovurable  effect  qi\  the  Hebri- 
dian's  xnind J  and  that  no  p^pl^  lA  tl\e.  wot)d  have  sq 
great  a  vake  for-  lan<^  or  attach  so  high  a  potion  to  thie 
jinpo|taiiQe  of  lar^ded  pi^per^y,  even  in  th^  sn^est  porT> 
tions,  a^  tjie  natives  of  thea<  remote  isjlaods*  -  Naa( 

repukive  Jmn&i  conjoined  in^  th^  WeUem  Me$  mA 
grants  of  landed.  po$sesswnSi  k  is  lyghly  p^x)ba)[>l^  tlwt 
tjie  antipathy  to  such  service^  wpuld  speedily  vanish 
Various  methods  might  be  adopted  for  reconciling  this 
system  with  British  freedom  and  independence,  and 
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the  idn  itself  is  not  by  any  means  so  repugnant  to  oar 

feelings  of  liberty^  a^  the  plan  usually  resorted  to  &» 

ppoturing  saikrs  iar  dieToyal  navy,   Th^  system  hare  aU 

hided  to  has  loi^  been  matiured  and  acted  upon,  and  dnc 

too  with  great  advantage,  by  the  Atttrian  government. 

On  the  Turkish  frontier,  lands  holding  of  the  cronm 

are  allotted  to  families,  which  are  bound  to  military 

service  on  certain  conditions.    Ihese  conditions  are  so 

favourable,  that  the  country  in  question  has  tripled  its 

p^ulation  within  the  last  70  years ;  and  it  has  far  80 

years  past  contributed  more  to  the  defence  of  that  em-   ^ 

pire  than  doubly  its  quantum  of  population  in  any  other 

part  of  it.    There  are  15  regiments  of  the  finest  mHi* 

da  in  the  world,  each  regiment  comprehending  SI 75 

men,  taskmg  a  total  of  ^TfitS  soldiers,  exclusive  of 

officers,    constantly  maintained    by  a   population  of 

500,000  souls*..  In  the  same  proportion  the  Hebrides^ 

which  have  many  advantages  over  the  districts  alluded 

to,  and  especially  an  excdlent  fishery,  might  support  a 

.regular  militia^  rieady  to  serve  m  any  part  of  the  British 

empire  in  Et^pe,  of  from  eight  to  nine  thousand  men, 

without  any  serious  djpawback  upon  their  agriculture. 

Government  might  easily  form  an  arrangement  with 

the  great  Hebridian  proprietors,  which  might  bring 

this  measure  to  answer  on  most  of  their  estates  \  and 

our  King  might  thus,  instead  of  purchasing  vagabonds 

end  jail*birds  of  every  description  at  L.  80  per  indivi* 

dnal,  retain  in  constant  service,  and  ready  for  the  de- 

fenpe 


•  Vid.  Guibert  Voyage  dans  les  Etats  Autrichiens.-^De 
Laca,  liechtcnstern  et  Schwarmer. 
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fence  of  their  coatArjf  the  finoil  sc^liers  m  Brilaaif  at 
Lw  10  or  L.  12  each  matt. 

It  k  not  our  province  to  eniaqi^.  or  tUi  iatcNstaig 
sriqect)  otherwise  it  wouki  be  easy  to^  shew  both  tlm 
pnctieabiiity  and  the  expediency  of  it  in  the  present 
dim  of  oar  country. 

L  Isiked£siricf4werortmderp€qfded?'^4mi4Xtisktii 
jrice  ^  iBoimiP-^Thi^  qnestion  may  s^^ply  to  soHie 
quarters  of  £]tgland»  bnt  not  to  any  with  which  we  are 
aic^ainted  in  Scotland,   and  far  less  to  any  in  the 
Western  Isles*    Someof  these  islands^  soch  as  Tyree^ 
"Eiggt  RiBftiv  Coil,  IcehftkiH,  &c.  are  unquestionably 
over-peopled^  as  are  likewise  many  districts  of  the 
larger  isles,  such  ae  Trottemish  in  Skye,  Pd)billia 
North  Uist,  several  ports  of  laby  and  MuU,  and  the 
finest  part  of  the  Ideaf  Arran^-biit  there  is  not  only 
room  enough  for  the  surplus  poputation  of  those  pons 
in  the  other  islands  taken  cc^ectivdyy  but  ^a  abun* 
dant  scope  for  five  times  the  present  popubttoih  vese; 
9  r^ular  mode  of  subdividing  a^  employing  it  adepl^•'' 
ed  by  the  j^'oprietors^    llie  expence  of  the  pefiul^ 
tiem  cannot  be  calculated  in  wheat>  for  the  great  body 
of  the  people  kncnv  that  grain  only  by  n^me,  nor  in« 
deed  would  it  be  easy  to  ascertatn  with  precision  the 
expence  of  each  individual  in  the  commodities  yielded 
by  the  country :  Perhaps  five  bolk  of  oatmeal  aQnual*> 
ly»  or  one  boll  of  mesd  and  potatoes  to  the  amount  of 
the  other  four  bolls,  is  a  fair  average.  At  that  rate,  the 
islands  of  Islay,  Skye,  and  the  Long  IsUmd,  might  feed 
aU  the  population  of  th^  Hebrides* 


o 


2.  HeaUMvim  of  tie  disirkt^^Thm  bMt  poof  of 
thk  k  the  mpld  inertaiM  of  tke  pcqpulataoipy  ft^tfritb^ 
sCaMBkdolg  iba  wadtof  tssKler  zAanufitttures,  and  cmm 
merce^  |]^  ijreiuQMiice  abeve  stat«l,  of  the  d4»dar 
tomg  td  the  Urtks  as  17  to  19»  md  also  the  alfimt 
total  want  of  surgeons  and  {^yskians  in  these  isles^ 
Th^  have  for  ages  beca  reckoned  very  healthj  ^  and, 
l&hewit'thisdaqrasiiiaBy  men  and  women  at  aA  ad** 
vaaced  pteriod  of  life  ai  any  eqoal  portion  of  the  Bri- 
tish popolatioiL  The  proportion,  of  deafhs  to  birthr  is 
made  more  cemsiderable  than  it  would  otherwise  be  b j 
the  periloQs  fiatwre  of  the  occupation  followed  by  a 
large  proportion  of  the  iidiabftants:  considerable  num* 
bers  being  dnmned  at  sea,  cr  in  crossing  rivers^  £av 
l*ies^  and  fords>  every  season. 

S.  Food  and  mode  of  living.^^A£tw  what  we  have  ' 
had  occasion  repeatedly  to  state  concerning  the  produce 
tions  of  the  Hebrides,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  iahar 
bitants,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  long  on  this 
snbdrmion.    Potatoes  form  at  least  four-fifths  of  He* 
bridian  nourishment  *.    There  are  30,000  acres  annu- 
ally under  this  crop  in  the  district,  and  the  quantity  is 
increasing  year  after  year.    The  average  produce  of  aa 
acre  of  potatoes  in  the  Hebrides,  (talcen  collectively 
south  and  north,)  is  nearly  SO  bolls,  and  is  worth  from 
L.IO  to  L.12  Sterling,   according  to  circumstances. 
Such  acre  yields  potatoes  enough  for  7^^  individuals 
annually. 

The 
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•  llie  tttide  of  food  most  common  aftlir  potatoes  is 
oftt  ^md  barley  meal.  The  former  is  used  on  the  richer 
islands,  but  the  latter  in  the  range  of  the  Long  Isiaad^ 
Tyree,  CoH,  and  a  few  districts  of  the  smaller  isles. 

Of  this  mealy  {m.  oat  and  barley  meal,)  about  80 
thousand  boUs  are  consumed  yearly  by  the  91)000  souls 
of  population.  The  rest  of  their  food  consists,  as  Just 
ittentionedi  of  potsitoiesy  of  imported  groceries}  biscuits, 
and  odier  provisions,  fish,  shell  fish,  meat,  lbwl|,  game^ 
milk,  and  garden  stuffs 

'  The  mode  of  Hving  is  the  simplest  and  most  econo- 
mical imaginable,  as  appears  fi^om  what  has  been  alrea- 
dy stated,  and  yields  no  materials  whatever  for  enlarge 
ing  this  part  of  an  agricultural  report.  Cleanliness  is 
generaUy  wanting ;  but  the  natives  begin  to  improve 
in  that  respect,  and  in  Islay  and  the  more  advanced 
isles,  they  are  on  a  par  with  the  inhabitants  of  other 
districts  in  the  remoter  parts  of  Scotland. 


CHAP, 
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•     I 


OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROyEMENT. 


.     • 


The  obstacles  to*  improvementSy  wUch  are  obvioiis 
to  every  person  In  the  least  acquainted  with  the  Hebri- 
des, are  .of  a  different  description  from  those  enunieraf- 
ed  in  the  plan  of  the  reprinted  re^rts  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Tbey  are  many  and  great ;  and  some  of 
them  cannot  possibly  be  altogether  removed.  Othefii 
may  admit  of  diminution  and  gradual  alleviation  by  the 
kindne$s  of  government  and  the  active  interference  of 
the  proprietors,  and  many  of  them  may  be  overcome 
by  the  exertions  and  industry  of  the  natives.  Wt 
shall  briefly  advert  to  these  in  the  order  now  mention- 
ed. 


1.  Such  obstacles  as  cannot  be  altogether  removed.— 
These  result  from  the  local  and  natural  disadvantages 

of 


of  the  coontiy ;  its  distance  from  the  large  townsandt 
populous  parts  of  the  empire }  the  non-residence  of  Am 
proprietors )  its  insulated  situatxcm  }  its  boisteroos  dS- 
mate  and  precariousness  of  weather ;  its  disadvama^cs 
vith  rq;ard  to  markets,  mechanics^  artisans,  anplements 
of  husbandry ;  its  scaArity  of  timber  and  of  fbd,  and 
the  general  nakedness  and  ruggedness  of  the  soil.     It 
is  true  these  disadvantages,  and  these  obstacles  to  im- 
provement, cannot  be  wholly  removed  $  but  they  may 
admit  of  considerable  alleviation  by  means  of  the  me^ 
sores  to  which  in  the  course  of  this  report  we  fasve  had 
frequent  occasions  to  allude*    The  climate  might  be 
greatly  ameli<Mrated    by    plantations    and  .indosores. 
These  would  not  only  promote  warmth  and  dryness  of 
soil,  but  also  tend  to  shelter  cattle  and  com  from  the 
«oknce  of  the  weather,  so  „  to  give  the  du»ate  . 
very  difl^rent  e  ect  and  appearance  from  what  it  has 
zt  ;pre8ent/   The  obstacles  which  the  precarioutfiess 
and  idiffimky  of  communication  with  the  markets  of 
the  tif:h^  dbuicts  of  the  kingdom  present  to  Hebridi- 
^  ij^pcdy^QQents,  are  gradually  diminishing,  in  con$e- 
iopeiace  Qf  th^  ;roads  and  bridges  which  are  making  in 
'^i^E^ent  yarts  of  them,  and  they  will  soon  be  removed 
jp  .a  yery -considerable  degree  by  the  patriotic  efforts  of 
ji;i4i^diiaJb$>  and  the  paternal  attentions  of  the  legisla* 
j(ure^    Mujch»  indeed,  remains  yet  to  be  done )  but  it  is 
mtifying  to  compare  what  these  islands  now  are  with 
their  static  .according  to  the  most  authentic  accounts  half 
a  century  ago  i  and  we  may  look  forward  With  confi- 
dence to  accelerated  advances  in  every  species  of  agri- 
tukural  ixnprovjemeats  in  consequence  of  what  is  doing 
dt  piccsent  by  Mr  QsimpbeU  of  Shawfieldy  Mr  MacneiU 

of 


•f  OittMuaf*  Hr  iiiOBeiil  «f  Gi|^,  and  nwif  other 
pnopfWOPffi  aad  hMMI^  in  tli€  ioiidkefft  i4es»  as  wdl  itft 
Iff  ibe  ooUtiDeii  and  geoii«Acn^Kffesm  we  Ime  fcriaeiw 
i^  Hamad  a  tte  1ms  sviTanoed  iSsCricts. 

.  'S.  &iai^  asraiNtf  ^tiade$  to  IMHiUin  imprmxmei^ 
mag  be  tMedaUi  ty  the  eweHiens^  tjf'ihe  prapHeiors 
mmd  ^  imdneii  of  g€wmmefd,^^Vxi&tr  iMs-  hhtA 
^aum  the  wok,  aqd  distillery  regulatiom^  the  estsMi^* 
maiat  c[  pacfcit  boats  in  proper  stations  %  Ac  founding 
of  Tillages  bj  granting  long  leases>  feus,  or  perpthiHies 
of  certain  poitions  of  4and ;  >tlie  reguktion  and  nnifer* 
mitjr  of  wei^rts  «ad  measures  (  the  introduction  and 
OBCOttn^ieBMiit  of  saechanics  and  manu&ctttrerS)  and 
die  cultimuotL  of  k^tnp  -md  &x )  the  msdntenance  and 
sfsady  auf^ovt  of  schools,  artizans,  and  regultfly'bred 
fishermenj  df  ken,  lUti^hcrs,  drainers,  and  d^y4abourw 
CIS  in  ali  suitablo  simatioiis )  and,  lattly,  a  system  of 
eeguhr  occupation  connected  with  the  military  and  n»- 
TalddGsnoe  of  tlie  country. 

S.  Some  abeiacUe  may  be  aoercome  by  the  exertums 
mndimimtfy  ^^tlke  naiives  iiemsdves.-^Tbe  climate  is 
aasnr  so  sc^wre  as  to  present  insuperabk  diScohies  to 
eaily  tillage  and  early  iiywing.  It  ^fi^ws,  dietfeferet 
that  latc^  harvests,  and  the  mischiefs  ivhich  raarely  faH 
to  accoB^Kmy  them,  an  the  consequaice  of  the  impro- 
vidence and  carelessness  e{  the  people.  T%ey  generaU 
ly  lose  at  least  tlvee  weeks  or  a  mbnth  of  spring,  and 
tt«p  those  orops  in  the  ktter  end  of  September,  or  in 
October,  wlych  they  might  reap^  if  earlier  sown,  iil  Au* 
gust  and  September.    This  species  of  neglect  is  more 

pernicious 
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femiciom^hxEk  is  (tcAnmenljr.  ko^iMl*  vul  oriwlott 
q^qre  iniscbirf  tbsn  lki9  iiadte9  .^oam  fe9jotacdv«  pon^^ 
.  Scoorgwg  th9  Uctle-  araUe  btMi.  of  igobd  qaalitfi 
which  every  farm  po^^essesj  widi.a  silcodKioh.of  iriiite 
crops  for  several  yeai^  without  intermission^  is  a  most 
injij^iciiyus  and  hui^lfol  practice  ov^  .«U  the  adrthem 
an4 :  numy  of  .the  souid^berQ  isle^i,,  ^d  oiftU  it  is  abaii«* 
4paed»^  will)  for  everi  keep  their  agricidtuife  in  a  ^cate  o£ 
infancy..  Want  af  Mbdividing/apprC)pgriating»  andinsi 
dosing  their  )and$i  i&t]xe  bane,  of  th^  AOtaUer  tenant, 
tlsp^^ottt  ijbe  Hi^bd^-  They  cannot-Hoo  sodh or 
too.  carefully  shun  the  old  practice  in  tbial  maf ter»  The 
s^ffie  dfisqiption  of  tenants  overstpck  their  farms  with 
cijttl^y  sheep,  and.  l|Qrs^»  to  a  dc^^  which  must  bar 
the  way  to  improvements  h^th  witb«  rcgiard  to  thdr 
iai^.and  their  live  stock  at  the  sante  time;  fer  thty 
ne^^  pan  manage  lai^d..in.  a  pvop^  ^mailnfer  which  is 
poached  an^  torn  upiby.  the  fciet  of  immoMtrable  henb 
during  spring,  and  'autumq»  andof /Which^  every  blauJe 
of  grass  that  raises  its  head  above  groUiild  is  instantly 
torn  up  by  the  roots ;  nor  can  they  raise  improved 
bree4&9  or  ix^dividual  beasts  of  tolerable  fdrm  and  size, 
'  upon,  lands  which  are,  almost  always  doubly  stocked. . . . 
,  Jhe  toiants  might  by  i^dustiry.aiid  attention  great* 
ly  iii:^gfye  both  the^  dwelling,  and  oQce^houses ;  mif 
by  so  doifigj  promoter;  their  o'^m  comfort  and  the  vs^ 
lue  of  their  livers^ock  in. a  v^  en;iinenc  .degree. 

These  are  but^  very,  general  views  of  what  the  te- 
nantry in  the  westejm  isles. might  effect,  solely  by  their 
own  exertions:  T|ie  more  particular  detaih  shadl  be 
ipven  by  and  by^  •  .  .  . 

CHAP. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  AIITICLE8. 


S^mSSSmGmaS^SS 


9BCTI0M  I.-'*-'AGRtCULTtXRAL  S0CIBTI£S« 

I 

There  is  but  one  society  of  this  description  in  the 
Hebrides,  viz.  The  Hebridian  Agricultural  Society  of 
Islay,  established  a  few  years  ago,  and  managed  with 
much  spirit  and  judgment.  Some  specimens  of  the 
produce  of  different  districts  in  the  vicinity  are  occa- 
siotutUy  produced  at  the  meetings  of  this  society ;  aq4 
much  useful  knowlege  is  disseminated  by  the  members^ 
in  consequence  of  tb^  friendly  intercommunications 
upon  the  experiments  and  improvements  which  are 
carried  on  among  them.  Mr  McNeill  of  Collon^ay  js 
the  present  president :  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  pays 
every  possible  attention  to  the  society;  and  all  the 
neighbouring  gentlemen  enter  with  eagerness  into  the 

Nn  view9 
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views  of  these  enlightened  and  active  friends  of  agri- 
culture. 

Were  there  similar  societies  established  in  Skye^ 
Mull,  and  North  XJist,  the  Hebrides  might  derive  con- 
siderable benefit  firom  them.  They  not  only  tend  to 
promulgate  useful  information  on  agricultural  and  nifal 
subjects,  and  to  inqyirit  the  members  in  carrying  on  in^ 
provements  which  they  would  not  otherwise  attempt^ 
but  also  promote  good  neighbourhood  suid  social  dispo* 
sitions  in  the  district*  A  dance>  or  assembly,  usuaDy 
concludes  the  transactions  of  the  society.  The  families 
of  the  members  meet  from  different  and  distant  parts. 
Friendships  are  formed  and  confirmed.  Relatives  meet 
and  renew  their  intimacy.  The  period  of  futiure  meet- 
ings are  looked  forward  to  with  pleasure ;  and  thus 
every  agreeable  association  of  a  kind-hearted,  hospits^le 
people,  is  connected  with  objects  of  high  utility,  and 
which  promote  their  own  happiness,  as  well  av  the  wel- 
fare and  resources  of  their  country.* 

SECTw 


iiiiw  * 


*  The  objects  more  immediately  demanding  the  attentioB- 
of  such  societies  in  the  Hebrides,  are  the  following ;  viz. 

1.  The  expedient  altepations  and  imfprovcmcnts  in  tillage 
and  pasture. 

2.  The  most  perfect,  and  least  expensive,  implemenCs  of 
husbafidry. 

d.  The  best  sorts  of  grain,  and  other  ctops,  to  be  uis^d ;  and 
the  most  eligible  changes  and  management  of  seed  com. 

4.  The  improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle,  and  that  of  the 
dairy. 

3»  The  most  proper  methods  of  constf uctiog  and  upholding, 

the' 
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SECTIOH  II.— PROVIKCIAL  T£BJ€d. 

The  Isuiguage  of  theHefarides  is  the  ancient  Celtic^  com^ 
numlybat  falsely  called  jSrs^  or /r/<A;  a  language  at  once, 
powdfuly  copious^  and  original}  and  perfa^  the  most  an- 
cient living  tongue  at  present  to  be  found  in  Europe.  This 
language  occurs  in  its  greatest  purity  in  the  main-land 
and  islands  of  Invemess-shirei  and  in  those  districts  which 

N  n  2  are 


the  fences  best  adapted  for  the  countFy ;  and  the  means 

of  encouragihg  common  tenants  to  build  them. 
6.  The  old  and  hurtful  practices  in  husbandry  to  be  di»* 

Continued  ;  and  those  which  are  beneficial,  though  new^ 

to  be  introduced, 
f .  To  promote  the  separate  exercise  of  the  mechanical  em« 

ploymentSy  connected  with  agriculture^  as  well  as  the 

fisheries  and  manufactures, 
a.  The  advancement  of  plantations  and  gardening* 

9.  The  discovery  and  use  of  natural  manners ;  and  the  judi* 

cious  application  of  such  as  are  common  in  the  Isles. 

10.  To  communicate  and  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  use* 
ful  experiments  and  practices. 

11*  To  distribute  premiums  among  the  operative  farmers ; 

and  to  keep  alive  the  flame  of  public  spirit  in  the  breasts 

of  private  men. 
12«  To  facilitate  communication  and  intercourse  with  other 

parts  of  the  British  empire.— Vide  Walker's  Hebrides^ 

vol.  ij.  p.  4l5. 
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are  most  remote  and  sequestered,  or  have  least  ioter- 
course  with  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  It  b  also  found 
undebased  by  English  or  Scottish  idioms,  in  some  parts 
of  Ross-shire,  Sutherland,  and  Argyle ;  but,  in  Perth- 
shire, Caithnefis,  and  the  parts  wUch  border  on  the 
lowlands  of  Aberdeen,  ^oray,  and  Dumbartonshire,  it 
is  contaminated  wkh  a  mntricnde  >oif  «xpFetsioiB,  which 
tender  the  i&deets  of  those  parts  lucUcrotts  to  «  ^etiuiae 
Highlander,  and  give  the  famgua^  a  compounded  and 
imperfect  air.  Strch  views  of  it,  however,  are  very  m- 
adequate  to  its  merits.  The  reftl  ttnc€>i^ttpted  High- 
land or  Hebridian  language,  is  noble  and  energetic. 
The  powers  displayed  by  the  natives  in  conversation* 
and  in  their  pleadings  at  the  baron  bailie  courts,  are 
truly  astonishing.  The  eloquence  exhibited  there  would 
not  be  believed  by  any  stranger  unacquainted  with  the 
habits  and  the  language  of  this  people,  and  certainly  is 
unequalled  in  the  .British  empire  ^  excepting,  perluip% 
in  a  few  comers  of  Irelan4,  where  a  dialect  of  the  same 
tongue,  though  considerably  degenerate,  ^till  exists.  The 
powersof  lai^uage  alluded  to  may,  probaUy,  be  in  a  grea- 
ter measure  derived  from  the  maimers  and  habits  of  the 
natives,  than  from  any  peeultar  felicity  in  their  verna- 
cular language ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  the 
fact  is  certain : — The  mountains  and  vales  of  the  riebri* 
des  contain  more  genuine  elegance,  more  astonishing 
readiness  of  expression,  a  greater  command  of  words 
and  ideas,  and  these  well  arranged,  luminously  arrayed, 
and  powerfully  and  ingeniously  adapted  to  the  speaker's 
purpose,  than  we  have  found  among  the  same  classes 
of  people  in  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

Some 
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SooEie  mei^  (from  pure  oMives  no  dcmbt,)  hi^.sug<«» 
geeted  the  propriety  of  extirpatii^  this  laagui^ge^  b^ 
£oMiUmg  its  beng  pviateil  or  ^itteo^  or  taugto  tOi 
children  m  the  parochial  smd  ciharily  schoob  v  smd  by 
every  other  devisahle  meaolB  usaaBy  resorted  te  fords- 
sifoying'  languages.  This  woek^  as  they  bmcjj  pro* 
dbce  a  Tery  destmble  uniforouty  of  tastes  and  opioiesMi^ ' 
rea\ove  national  prejudices  and  jsalovisies  v  and  confimi 
and  consolidate  that  political  union  which  binds  this 
portion  of  our  population  to  the  r^  of  their  country*- 
men  :<-^It  would>  (they  add>)  remove^  it  the  saune  time^ 
many  obstacles  which  now  keep  the  natives  backward 
in  point  of  civilization  and  refinement. 

Now»  granting  that  there  is  some  phttsibihty  in  these 
arguments  against  the  ancient  and  venerable  language 
of  our  once  powerful  and  gallant  nation,  k  may  be  an- 
swered by  the  llebridian  :-»That  his  language  is,  in  k- 
self,  at  least  as  good  as  the  £nglish>  or  any  base  bast* 
ard  tongue,  made  up  of  mingled  materials,  huddled  to- 
gether accidentally  into  a  barbarous  jargon,  by  the  pirates 
and  robbers  of  modern  Europe;  and  composed,  of 
Frenchified  Latin,  Low  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Scan* 
dinavian,  Saxon,  &c. — That  language,  being  merely 
an  instrument  for  conveying  ideas,  and  his  own  Celtic 
being  fully  equal,  or  superior,  to  any  other  in  that  re^ 
spect ;  (a  proof  of  which  he  ha$  in  his  own  superiority 
to  the  common  Lowlander,  or  Englishman,  in  argu- 
ment and  in  description  *|)  he  cannot  see  the  use  of 
throwing  away  a  better  instrument,  with  the  use  of 
which  he  is  acquainted,  and  taking  a  worse  in  its  room, 
to  which  he  is  a  perfect  stranger  : — ^^Fhat  he  is  as  good 
a  soldier,  sailor,  and  subject,  as  if  he  spoke  the  dialects 
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of  York  or  Aberdeen  :— That  his  own  language  neither 
blunts  his  sword,  nor  unnerves  his  arm,  in  the  day  ot 
battle ;  and  that  there  is  no  connection  whatever  be- 
tween the  Celtic  language,  and  any  evU  passion  towards 
God  or  man,*— towards  King,  parliament,  or  nation.-— 
That  it  is  a  difficult  and  ungracious  task  to  force  any 
language  upon  a  population  of  400,000  souls  :— That 
the  English  already  undermines  the  Celtic ;  and  will^ 
probably,  in  a  few  ages,  without  any  direct  assault,  ba- 
nish that  language  £rom  this  kingdom  i — and  that,  there- 
fore, it  would  be  harsh  and  unpolitic  to  refuse  instruc- 
tion to  the  people  of  these  districts  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, or  to  punish  them  m  the  interim,  in  order  that 
posterity  may  receive  some  contingent  advai^tage,  of 
which  they  have,  at  present,  no  clear  conception,  &c. 
There  are  no  provincial  terms  in  the  English  used 
here  by  th^  higher  classes ;  nor  is  any  glossary  requisite 
for  understanding  aU  expressions  comu^on  among  them. 
They  write  and  speak  the  language  of  the  best  English 
writers ;  and  are  equally  strangers  to  the  broad  Scotch^ 
and  to  the  vulgar  provincial  dialects  of  England. 


COMCLUStOV» 
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CONCLUSION, 


MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT,  AND  THE  MEASURES 
CALCULATED  FOR  THAT  PURPOSE. 


Thess  hare  been  dwelt  upon  occaaonally  indtfiereni 
parts  of  this  report ;  and  all  that  is  now  proposed,  is  to 
bring  them  into  one  point  of  view,  in  as  contracted  a 
shape  as  possible.  The  late  Dr  Walker,  in  his  Econo- 
mical  History  of  the  Highlands  and  Hebrides,  is  of  the 
same  opinion  with  the  reporter,  with  regard  to  the  »- 
doption  of  most  of  the  following  measures,  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  Western  Isles ;  and  many  persons  of 
information  and  influence  in  that  extensive  region,  have 

expressed  similar  sentiments  upon  the  subjects  in  qnea* 
tion. 

Nn  4  n 
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TENURE  OF  tANDS. 

1.  SuBSETTiNG  of  lands  shoald  be  gradually  abolish* 
ed,  excepting  in  some  of  the  remoter  and  larger  islands^ 
where  gentlemen  farmers  are  necessary  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  good  order' in  the  country.  ^ 

2,  All  possessions  in  land  should  be  occupied  either 
by  leases  for  at  least  9  or  10  years,  and  upwards,  to  80 
•y^ars,  or  by  feu5,  or  during  a  number  of  liv^s.  Snch 
leases  to  he  gtanted  by  the  proprietor,  and  couched  in 
as  plain  language  as  possible,  and  burdened  with  as  few 
conditions  and  stipulations  as  is  consistent  with  the  mu- 
tdsA  shttteens  tfl  landlordand  t^ant. 

3;  Every  temer,  or  tenant,  should  have  his  posses- 
stdif  disjo}a04  from  those  of  other  tenants,  and  cont- 
plecely  at  bis  own  disyosal.  Run-rig  and  co-partner* 
ships  in  tillage  an4  paying  rents,  ought|  in  evei^  case, 
to  bt  done  away. 

4f.  'E^etf  le6&«  of  tomeqoenoe,  especially  if  its  dar»* 
tlon  be  of  con^idei^tMe  lengthy  ought  to  haive  some  st^- 
jputeedimprorements  ingi^ossed  in  it;  such ar inclosing, 
draiiiing^  feclaimiog  some  porttdn  of  waste  land,  ob- 
serving a  propet  rotation  of  crops,  ancl  such  other  con* 
ditions  as  evidently  benefit  the  tenant  himself,  while 
they  ultimately  conduce  to  the  advantage  of  the  pro- 
prietor. Such  stipulations  must  be  clearly  explained  to 
the  tenant,  and  meet  with  his  hearty  concurrence  and 

acceptance. 
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acceptance,  otherwise  they  must  prove  inefiectaal,  and 
even  pernicious,  both  to  the  master  and  the  tenant, 

5.  There  should  be  a  just  proportion  between  the 
farmei^s  stock  and  the  extent  of  his  £irm. 

6.  Rents  should  be  in  money,  instead  of  com,  fish, 
butter,  ^rool,  or  any  other  commodities  $  aad  services 
of  every  kind,  as  well  as  all  burdens  usually  borne  by 
the  tenants,  should  be  incorporated  with  the  gross  rent. 
In  this  case,  resident  proprietors  may  easily  purchase 
from  their  tenants  the  necessaries  of  which  they  may 
stand  ^  in  need,  and  also  the  services  which  they  may 
occasionally  require.  A  certain  number  of  days  in  hMr^ 
,ve8t  time,  now  due  by  the  tenants,  ought  to  be  com^ 
mited  for  aa  adequate  sum  in  money  i  and  every  si* 
mBar  veft^e  of  vassalage  done  away. 

7.  Every  resident  {H-oprietor  ought  to  encourage  re- 
gular day-labourers  to  settle  on  various  parts  of  his  es- 
tale,  but  especially  in  his  own  neighbourhoodj-  and 
within  easy  reaeh  of  the  parts  of  his  property  which  he 
intends  to  improve.  Cottagers  also  ought  to  be  en- 
couraged, by  giving  them  cow's  g^s,  and  some  acres 
of  waste  land  gratis,  for  some  years  at  first,  raising  the 
rent  gradually  and  very  moderately  upon  them  accords 
ing  to  circumsunces*  Even  the  day-labourer  and  cotr 
t^r  should  hold  hb  landed  tenement  by  lease^— and 
be  perfectly  secured  in  the  possession  of  his  time>  and 
the  fruits  of  his  lad)our. 

8*.  Stipolatioils  and  conditions  of  every  kind  which 
relate  to  the  tenure  of  lands,  ought  to  be  puuctially 
ebserved,  and  rigorously  enforced. 

FAR  IT 
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FARM  BUILDIKOS  AMD  INCtOSUHfiS* 

1«.  EvEUT  tenant  ou^t  to  have  a  bam  and  byrei  or 
cow-house,  separate  from  his  dwelling-house.  By  tins 
means  he  may  keep  his  live-stock  in  much  better  order 
than  he  does  at  present ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
vide  for  his  farm  a  considerable  quantity  of  valuable  ma- 
nure, which  is  usually  lost  for  want  of  such  accommo- 
dation. In  the  vicinity  of  every  farm-house  there, 
ought  to  be  a  kitchen-garden,  fenced  around  in  such  ai 
manner  that  nehher  sheep  nor  cattle  of  any  description 
can  have  access  to  it.  In  sudi  gardens  c(msiderable 
quantities  of  forest  trees  might  be  reared  at  no  trouUe 
or  expence;  as  wejlnd  lately  d&ne  in  tke  island  of  Ar^ 
ran,  by  Mr  Lamont,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  Ckam^ 
herlain  there*  These  gardens  might  also  be  nurseries^ 
whence  trees,  of  various  sorts,  would  be  transplanted 
into  sheltered  situations  on  the  different  farms. 

2.  Every  house  shouM  consist  of  stones  as  the  pin* 
cipal  material ;  and,  where  it  is  easily  procured,  or 
if  the  party  concerned  can  afibrd  it,  Ume  as  a  cemoit. 
It  ought  to  be  thatched  with  heather,  fern,  rushes^ 
bulrushes,  or  t3es,  when  slates  cannot  be  obtained  at  a 
moderate  price ;-— and  straw  shoidd  only  be  used  in  ca« 
ses  of  extreme  necessity.  The  propcietor,  or  his  do« 
piity,  should  inspect  and  superintend  all  such  buildings^ 
OS  well  as  drains  ai^d  indosnres. 

3. 
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S.  The  natives  should  be  encouraged  to  build  regu* 
lar  Galloway  snap-dykes,  (such  as  •  we  have  described 
pC  164»  165,}  and,  for  that  purpose,  some  lowland 
workmen  might  be  hired  with  advantage,  for  some  sea- 
sons, by  the  greater  proprietors  in  these  districts.  AU 
the  land,  usually  in  tillage,  should  be  gradually  fenced 
with  such  dykes  ^  or,  where  they  thrive  well,  with 
stout  thorn  hedges.  Such  indosur^s  should  never  be 
smaller  than  1  and  a  half  acre,  and  rarely  exceed  12  or 
14 ;  and  they  ought,  in  most  cases,  to  be  furnished 
with  hedge-row  trees,  protected  by  wooden  frames,  or 
cairns  of  stones. 

4.  Every  farmer  should  be  encouraged  to  raise  tim* 
ber,  by  enjoying  a  proportion  of  such  trees  as  he  may 
rear,  in  property  for  himself  and  his  family,  at  certain 
periods  from  the  date  of  planting  t^hem.  He  ought  to 
receive,  on  his  removal  from  his  farm,  full  compensa- 
tion for  such  £urm,  buildings,  drains,  and  indosuresi  as 
be  may  have  constructed. 


Ofi 


AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEUBHTS,  &C. 

1.  Hebridian  fanners  should  be  gradually  brought 
to  use  the  newly  invented  and  improved  instruments 
of  tillage  and  domestic  labour.  For  this  purpose,  some 
young  men  should  be  sent  from  the  larger  isles,  at  the 

expence 
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elpence  of  th«  landlords^  to  learn  die  buriness  of  smiths^ 
^heelj  plough,  and  cart  wrightc,  and  coopers,  &c. ; 
and  every  fecility  should  be  afterwards  afforded  them 
for  mtrryiDg  and  settling  in  their  native  country. 

Q.  Most  of  the  instruments  at  present  in  use  must  be 
Ip^dually  improved,  changed^  or  laid  aside.  Hie  cafr- 
<jux>m  in^onle  situations  is  the  only  exception  to  this 
general  rule :  it  ought  to-be  retamed>  (though  perhaps 
somewhat  improved  in  the  form  et  the  iron  head,)  fbt 
the  purpose  of  turning  rugged  and  mooriFh,  or  very 
rocky  soils,  as  well  as  for  malaBg  and  ckarmg  sinrface 
drains. 

3.  The  common  lowlandf  plough,  dnrwn  by  two  hor- 
ses and  managed  by  one  man  holding  it  an4  guiding 
the  horses  at  the  same  time,  ovght  to  be  universaliy 
introduced.  The  ordinary  price  of  such  plough,  with 
a  complete  set  of  irons,  is  about  L.4  Sterling. 

4.  The  Hebridiaa  harrow  and  harrow  harness  ought 
to  be  discarded.  Heavy  iron^toothed  Ix'eakoharrcyws 
are  introduced  into  common  use  in  the  southern  isles, 
and  ought  abo  to  find  their  way  into  all  the  Hebrides. 

5.  Carts  ought  to  be  employed  by  all  proprietors  and 
farmers  whose  roads  will  permit  the  use  of  them.  A 
horse  will  draw  with  more  ease  16  hundred  weight  in  a 
cart,  than  he  will  carry  S\  hundred  weight  on  his  back, 
and  the  articles  carried  are  much  less  damaged,  and  run 
less  risk  of  being  lost  by  the  former  than  by  the  latter 
mode  of  conveyance.  One  horse  will  accordingly  per- 
form the  work  of  five,  and  with  infinite  less  wear  and 
tear  in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other.  The  price  of  a 
small  cart  fit  for  common  use  in  the  Hebrides  is  about  L.8 
Sterling.    It  may  last  with  tolerable  usage  for  10  years. 

6. 


^.  The|)reseiit  mode  of  building  kUsis  &r  4r7iqg 
com  ooght  to  be  changed  for  one  less  subject  to  siccU 
dents  by  fire«  Hie  kelp  kilns  ought  likewise  ^to  be 
is^provedf  fay  being  furai^ed  universally  (as  is  pow 
partiaUf  done)  with  cast-iron  bottomsi  (or  the  purpose 
of  premnting  earth,  sand,  or  stones  finom  mixing  with 
the  kelp  during  the  process  of  burning  or  tiquifyiilg 
it. 

7.  fieather  faocAss  should  be  used  for  cutting  diat 
^antckise  to  the  ground,  for  the  purposes  of  fbatchf 
litter,  rope  making,  &c.  as  is  done  in  some  .parts  of 
Lower  Sao&ony,  and  in  Doimark  and  Norway. 

8.  £va7  parish  in  the  Hebrides  should  have  one  or 
more. plough  wrights  settled  in  it. 


MANintfiS. 

I.  ^The  vast  resources  in  natural  manures  possessed 
by  this  extensive  region  are  not  turned  to  the  best  ac- 
count ;  but  they  are  such  as  richly  deserve  the  attenp^ 
tion  of  farmers  and  proprietors.  They  are  clay — marl 
of  different  kinds — lime — sea  shells — s^a-ouseor  sleech 
—shelly  sand  coral  or  coraline— and  sea  weeds.  Oif 
the  last  mentioned  species  of  manure  the  natives  lose 
the  advantage  of  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  ijuantity 
which  they  employ*  by  mismanagement,  in  allowing 

the 
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the  best  part  ol'the  substance  to  escapte  before  the  I^ttid 
is  ploughed  doWn^  and  before  the  air  and  rains  are  ex^* 
duded  from  injuring  the  manure.    Vide  p.  198. 

2.  Limestone  should  be  burnt  with  peats,  as  is  done 
to  successfully  in  Islay  by  Mr  Campbell  of  Sfaawfield'a 
tenantry.  *  This  is  a  g^eat  step  in  the  improvement 
of  that  beautiful  island. 

.  S.  Every  farmer  should  pay  most  particular  atteiv 
tion  to  the  position  of  his  bams  and  byres,  and  prevent 
the  substance  of  the  manure  deposited  in  them  fixnn  be* 
ing  lost.  For  thb  purpose  more  care  should  be  taken 
than  we  usually  see  done  to  throw  into  the  stable  yards 
putrid  earths,  straw,  the  remains  of  peat  stacks,  the 
scourings  of  ditches,  and  whatever  substances  are  known 
to  promote  femientation,  and  {nt)ve  useful  in  forming 
composts.  By  such  means  the  quantity  of  manure 
might  be  doubled  on  those  isles  which  have  greatest 
need  of  it,  such  as  Arran,  Bute,  Skye,  and  Mull,  &c. 
its  quality  would  be  much  superior  to  what  we  £nd  it 
at  present,  and  a  large  addition  might  be  made  to  the 
farmer^s  annual  crops. 

4.  Irrigation  and  flooding  might  be  attempted  with 
success  on  some  of  the  isles,  especially  on  some  districts 
of  the  Long  Island,  a  few  farms  in  Islay  and  Skye,  and 
several  parts  of  Bute  and  Arran. 


cm.- 
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fcnlTlVATION  OF  THE  GROUND,  OR  TlLLlGfe. 

1.  Instead  of  deferring  th^  tillage  of  the  land  till 
late  in  spring,  as  is  the  common  practice  over  all  thef 
Hebrides,  it  would  be  pfoper  to  plough  the  strong  and 
stubborn  ground  in  Autumn  after  the  harvest  is  secur- 
ed, and  during  the  first  two  months  of  winter.  This 
might  easily  be  done,  as  the  frosts  rarely  set  in  with 
any  degree  of  severity  before  the  middle  or  latter  end 
of  December,  and  even  then  they  seldom  continue  for 
more  than  a  week  at  a  time.  Vast  quantities  of  manure 
too  are  at  this  time  cast  on  the  shores  ;  and  some  parts 
of  it  imight  be  ploughed  in  with  advantage,  especially 
in  the  warm  and  dry  soils. 

2.  The  tillage  of  the .  land  should  be  rendered  sub- 
servient to  green  crops  and  grass,  as  Well  as  to  white 
crops.  The  ridges  shoiild  be  made  straight,  smooth, 
and  as  fit  for  the  scythe  as  possible,  by  having  stones 
and  other  incumbrances  removed  from  their  surface ; 
and  they  should  always  have  an  open  drain  at  their 
lower  ends. 

S.  The  cultivation  of  potatoes  should  be  limited  as 
much  as  possible  to  waste-land,  or  newly  reclaimed 
ground ;  that  root  being  found  to  answer  extremely 
well  as  a  first  crop,  or  even  as  a  first  and  second  on 
such  land. 

4.  Fallowing  is  to  be  encouraged  for  foul  land,  by 
granting  to  the  tenant  some  deduction  from  his  rent, 
or  some  other  compensation  for  the  quantity  of  ground 

which 
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which  he  may  have  in  fallow  each  year.  This  process 
will  of  course  be  gradually  rendered  unnecessary  in  pto^ 
portion  as  the  land  throughout  the  Hebrides  gets  clean 
and  recovers  heartjjn  consequence  of  the  guhivation  of 
grasses  and  green  crops,  and  of  following  the  rotations 
^eady  recommended  in  this  report.  V)d^  p.  191»  •^c 
Chap.  VII.  Sect.  3d. 

5.  Draining  is  to  be  used  with  all  possible  <Uligence^ 
and  on  the  larger  and  mountainous  islands,  all  drains 
intended  for  conveybig  water  from  the  higher  grounds 
should  be  open  and  very  frequently  cleaned  frx^^i 
stones,  gravel,  and  the  deposition  of  the  moisture  which 
runs  into  them. 

6.  Rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea  which  are  Iand*locked* 
and  consequently  may  be  brought  under  controul  at  a 
moderate  expence,  ought  to  be  embanked  and  prevent- 
ed from  damaging  the  adjoining  grounds.  Much 
might  bevdone  in  this  way  in  the  Long  Islaiidj  Arran, 
Jura,  and  Skye,  and  indeed  in  all  parts  of  the  High- 
lands and  Hebrides  where  level  lands  are  found  conti- 
guous to  rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea  of  the  description 
just  mentioned :  Many  thousand  acres  of  valuable  land 
might  be  reclaimed  in  the  island  of  Uist  alone,  and 
that  too  at  so  inconsiderable  an  expence  that  the  Sat 
two  years  crops  would  be  sufficient  t0;n^eet  it. 
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WHITB    CROPS. 

1.  Eyery  fanner  should  caltahte  early  in  the  season 
What  quantity  of  his  land  he  bugfit  to  have  under  white 
crops,  and  of  what  sorts  those  crops  should  consist.  He 
ought  then  to  procure  a  certsun  proportion  of  seed  com 
hosn  other  islands,  or  from  some  parts  of  Sc6tlahd  best 
known  for  yidding  in  perfection  the  seeds  which  he 
wants.  He  ought  by  adl  means  to  change  his  seed  as 
often  as  he  possibly  can,  and  rather  to  sell  his  own 
seed  com  at  an  undervalue  and  to  purchase  at  a  high 
price,  than  want  this  indispensibl^  accommodation. 

2.  The  Hebridian  farmer  cannot  be  too  cautious  in 
adapting  his  crops  to  the  nature  and  qualities  of  the 
soil.  Moorish  and  porous  land  answers  very  well  for 
turnips,  potatoes,  and  green-crops,  but  they  will  not 
bear  wheat,  potatoe-oats,  or  such  grains  as  powerfully 
exhaust  the  substance  of  a  soil,  or  require  a  firm  super- 
stratum to  keep  them  jfirom  lodging  on  the  ground, 
and  firom  rotting  in  a*  wet  season.  He  ought  alsd 
never  to  sow  barley  or  j>otatoes,  or  other  gireen  crops  in 
clayey  soils  or  on  a  wet  bottom ;  in  short,  he  must  stu- 
dy the  nature  and  properties  of  his  land  with  aU  pos- 
sible care.  Before  he  ventures  to  sow  any  white  crops  ; 
and  he  ought  to  be  as  sparing  of  these  crojis  upon  the 
whole  as  his  circumstances  will  permit.  The  Hebrides 
ai^  well  known  to  be  infinitely  better  adapted  to  the 
rearing  of  green  than  of  white  crops  ^  ahd  especiaDy 
ibe  rainy  and  mountainous  parts  of  them. 

Oo  S, 
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S.  Instead  of  selecting  (as  b  too  often  done)  the 
worst  and  feeblest  part  of  the  grain  for  seed  com,  the 
farmer  ought  to  take  care  that  the  very  best,  the  phimp- 
est,  and  healthiest  portion  of  every  year's  crop  shall  be 
laid  aside  for  seed.  This  is  a  matter  of  the  last  impor- 
tance. We  never  can  in  any  case,  either  in  the  animal 
or  vegetable  kingdom,  estpect  to  rear  a  vigorous  off- 
spring from  weak  or  dbeaseJ  parents  *,  and  it  b  prepos- 
terous to  suppose  that  white  crops  should  yield  the  on- 
ly exception  to  a  general  rule  In  the  works  of  nature.  The 
practice  of  all  other  countries  is  a  proof  of  their  uni- 
versal conviction,  that  good  seeds  are  necessary  for 
producing  good  crop^ ;  and  the  Hebridians  and  High- 
landers alone  seem  to  think  otherwise. 

4.  The  barbarous  practice  of  pulling  up  com  by  the 
roots,  like  flax  or  hemp,  should  be  relinqubhed.  This 
is  done,  indeed,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the 
length  of  the  straw  used  for  thatch,  or  perhaps  it  b 
done  with  a  view  to  perfect  the  ripening  of  the  ears  of 
corn  thus  pulled  ;  but  it  is  extremely  pernicious  to  the 
soil,  and  the  mbchief  resulting  from  it  b  ten  times 
greater  than  the  advantage  gdned,  or  supposed  to  be 
gained,  by  the  process.  The  vqry  term  used  to  denote 
thb  praaice  fsptanaghy  i.  e.  tearing  violently  asunder,  J 
seems  to  convey  the  unfavourable  idea  which  the  na- 
tives had  of  it )  but  the  imperfect  state  of  agriculture, 
and  various  other  unfavourable  circumstances  in  their 
situation  reconciled  them  to  it  in  ancient  times.  These 
times  and  circumstances  are  now,  however,  no  more, 
and  the  practices  to  which  they  gave  rise  ought  to  pe- 
rish with  themi 
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Ar  Thu  annmoft  Hebridian  grey  oats  shoaM  gradual- 
ly be  bonisked  from  the  better  iilaiids  |  and  tke  culti- 
Tation  of  rye,  at  least  on  the  present  plan,  ought  to  be 
abandoned  at  once.  These  ibight  fairly  be  made  con* 
ditions  in  all  leases  granted  on  the  large  estates. 

6.  We  have  mentioned  ia  Chap.  vii.  passim,  the 
sorts  of  white  crops  which  ought  to  replace  the  kinds 
tt  present  in  general  possession  of  the  Western  Islands* 
Proprietors  and  gentlemen  farmers  cannot  pay  too 
much  attention  to  the  subjects  The  smaller  tenants 
ought  to  be  incited  and  encouraged  to  import  flax-seed, 
and  never  to  sow  on  their  own  farms  the  seed  saved 
from  their  own  crops.  Let  them  exchange  it  for  seed 
from  the  nearest  island  or  parish^  or  even  from  some 
other  farm>  growing  on  a  different  soil,  if  they  cannot 
procure  foreign  seed,  rather  than  destroy  their  seed 
and  waste  their  land  by  forcing  an  unnatural  crop. 

7.  The  conunon  tenants  should  be  every  where 
prompted  to  pull  their  flax  and  cut  down  their  hay  ^- 

Jbre  the  seeds  ripen.  Indeed,  they  have  every  where 
a  natural  tendency  to  procrastination,  or,  as  they  are; 
jdeased  to  call  it,  trusting  to  provideneer  imagimng  that 
their  crops  will  always  improve  as  long  as  they  stand 
upright  on  the  field  \  and  never  once  thinking  of  tho 
damage  which  is  done  to  the  ground,  or  the  exhausted 
state  to.  which  absurd  delays  reduce  their  lands.  The 
consequences)  however  frequently  observed  and  fatally 
experienced^  seldom  teach  them  foresight  or  better 
management.  They  must,  therefore,  be  impelled,  and 
almost  forced>  to  obey  the  old  adagje,  and  <<  make  hay 
^ile  the  sun  shines.''  * 

O  0  2  %. 
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B.  Tlie  cultivation  of  hemp  aiid  flax  should  be  pUK 
noted  in  every  possible  way,  (vid.-  p.  281»  fcc) 
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1.  GreeA  crops  ought  to  be  the  staple  crops  of  thcf 
Aebridesy  as  the  soil,  climate,  and  general  state  of  that 
legion,  ^e  peculiarly  calculated  for  tfiem. 

2.  Every  fsffmer  ought  to  have  some  hnd  annually 
under  turnips,  hi  Order  t6  keep  his  cattle  in  goodorder^ 
and  to  prepare  manure  during  th6  monthis  of  Deceni- 
ber,  January,  and  February,  Us  well  as  to  ^^ve  his  com 
and  potatoe  stocks  for  the  great  demands'  upon  them( 
in  March  and  Aptil.  For  this  purpose,  st^ch  £irmer 
should  have,  contiguous  to  his  bahi  and  byre,  an  in- 
dosufe  of  from  2  to  12  or  14  acfe^,  according  to  his 
circumstanceis,  part  of  which  he  ought  always  to  have 
In  turnips,  and  the  f^st  alternately  undeir  sown  grasses 
and  whitd  crop^. 

.  3.  In  order  to  nianage  green  crops  wit^i  econOody 
and  advantage,  the  horseshoeing  method  of  cleaning 
them  ought  to  be  genefalty  intrbduc^  For  this  pur^ 
pose,  farmers  in  the'  HeBrides  should  apply'  to  the  best 
plough-wrights  within'  their  reach  for  the  most  ap- 
prove ploughs  and  other  implements }  and  landlords 
should  present  their  tenants  with  a  certain  number  gra^ 
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tk  of  tQch  ploughs  in  the  first  instaacf >  to  be 
ed  by  the  factors  or  chamberlams  on  the  different  et* 
rates;  and  the circtimstances attending  the  use  of  thea 
should  be  annually  inquired  into  at  the  time  of  paying 
the  rents. 

4.  Fpr  the  extension  of  green  crops,  as  well  as  the 
gradual  improvement  of  waste  lands,  c^aun  rewards 
should  be  annexed  to  the  planting  of  turnips  or  pota- 
toes in  wild  lands  of  every  description,  producing  a 
certain  quantity  per  acre,  or  certain  considerable  re- 
turns for  the  seed  sown.  The  regulations  adopted, 
wjth  regard  to  this  matter,  must  be  as  plain  and  In- 
telligible, and  the  rewards  as  promptly  granted  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  a  matter  of  very  great  consequence,  and 
ought  to  enter  into  the  plan  of  every  proprietor  who 
consults  his  own  interest  ^  well  as  the  ess^tial  im- 
povement  and  welfare  of  his  tenants. 

5.  In  the  no|them  and  remoter  isles,  want  of  shel- 
ter is  perhaps  the  gr^t^st  disadvantage  under  which 
the  agricultm-e  of  the  district  labours.  Broom  and 
whins,  or  fupse,  would  not  only  prove  highly  service-* 
able  in  protecting  sheep  and  cattle  from  the  fury  of 
the  storms,  but  ako  in  gradually  helping  to  inclose  and 
shelter  the  mosf  exposed  fields.  They  would  facilitate 
the  rearing  of  wood,  check  saod-drift,  and  consolidate 
and  strengthen  earthen  dykes  and  fences  in  places 
where  stones  cannot  be  easily  procured ;  in  short,  they 
would  prove  a  most  precious  acquisition  to  those  islands. 
They  grow  luxuriantly  in  Bute,  Islay,  and  Arran,  and 
would  probably  thrive  also  in  Skye  and  the  Long 
Island.     AU  landlords  and  gentlemen  farmers  ought, 
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^hi^eforej  to  iioport  and  sov  cooaideraUe  quantitki  ^ 
l^ir  seeds. 


Hin,',    iiJMwi- 


1 .  To  increase  the  quantity  and  to  improve  the  qiu- 
lity  of  the  native  grasses,  as  well  as  to  raise  such  other 
sorts '  as  may  be  found  by  experience  suitable  to  the 
climate  and  soil  of  those  islandsj  ought  to  be  a  prlnci- 
jpal  object  of  farming  with  all  Hebridian  possessors  of 
land.  Sown  grasses  are  much  earlier  and  more  pro- 
ductivc  than  the  natural  herbage,  and  ought  therefore 
to  be  more  generally  introduced,  though  at  considerable 
expence,  than  tbey  have  hitherto  been,  even  in  the 
more  improved  isles.  The  degree  of  perfection  which 
agriculture  attains  in  any  district  may  indeed  be  ascer- 
tained by  the  propostion  of  ground  which  occurs  un- 
der th(^  green  crop  apd  grass  management,  with  more 
accuracy  than  by  any  other  criterion  with  which  it  can 
)>e  compared.  The  islands  in  question  do  not  rabe 
one*twentieth  part  of  the  h^y  which  they  might  possess 
^nually  by  paying  due  attention  to  the  cultivation  of 
grass  crops;  and,  accordingly,  they  suffer  most  severe- 
ly every  winter  and  spring  from  the  want  of  them.  It 
would  perhaps  be  proper,  at  least  on  the  larger  £inns, 
^o  insert  a  stipulation  in  every  new  leasf,  obliging  the 
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tcfunt  to  I0W  «  certain  ^loaBtitf  of  grass  seeds  auBvaUf « 
and  to  produce^  at  t4ie  period  of  setditig  his  acooMUs, 
the  recerpt  'for  the  payment  of  fwich  seed)  or  a  certifi* 
cate  that  k  <w8b  sowb  ift  land  suitably  prepared  .far  it. 
The  quantity  mun,  Hideed,  depend  «pofi  circnHiistaiicts, 
^  also  nipon  the  seasons  themaelves,  but  ia  the  more 
fertile  and  extensive  islands,  it  is  ^robaUe  4!liat  soeae 
pfcm  of  this  description,  mMW  and  judiciooady  enfor- 
ced, would  produce  the  best  efi^t&. 

9.  Tlie  quantity  o£  natursA  %ay  might  jdso  he  greatly 
increased  and  improved  by  draining^i  '<ittigating,  and  by 
top-dressing  the  meadows,  accordiiig'  to  their  diffenMit 
situations  and  circumstances.  Nearly  •  2000  acres  -of 
excellent  meadow-hay  n^ght  'be  annvaOy^out  in  TJist) 
were  the  lands  'fit  for  that-^op  adequsttelf  drained,  and 
protected  from  the  casual  oVer^jewings  of  rfvers  and 
inroads  of  the  tides. 

'  8.  Mtich  bay  and  straw  might  be  saved  by  substi- 
tuting rushes,  sprets,  f€m»  and  heather  in  their  place> 
as  litter  for  stich  horses  »k1  cattle  as  arc  housed  in  win- 
ter. L  his,  ahhough  an  important  part  of  rural  econo- 
my, is  almo-t  WaOy  overlooked  in  the  HdS^rides. 

4.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  nature  and 
properties  of  the  different  herbage  previous  to  the  far- 
mer's fixing  upon  what  parts  he  means  to  use  as  win- 
ter, and  what  parts  as  summer,  pasture.  Some  kinds 
of  herbage  perish  entirely  in  winter,  while  others  re- 
main vigorous,  green,  and  nutricious  faring  that  pe- 
riod, but  become  useless  and  insipid  in  summer.  His 
experience  and  personal  observation  niust  be  his  guides 
in  this  matter.    He  must  use  his  summer  pastures  com- 
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pktetyy  and  that  too.  by  occaskmaUy  shifting  hb  stod^ 
from  field  to  fiek}*  so  as  to.  fu^eoX  any  part  of  the 
ff9S$  from  numuig  wil4  sM^d  being  l^st  to  his  cattle. 
He  ought  also  to  study  shelter  and  dryn^  of  bottoni 
for  his  wintec  pastures  i  as  these  prove  equally  essen* 
dal  with  fixxi  itself  to.  his  UveHstqd^  during  t^e  rains 
and  temped  of  wint^* 

li.  When  light  land  is  to  be  laid  dawA  for.  pasture* 
and  intended  to  comtiniue  $o  for  a  succession  of  years* 
the  £inner  should  sqw  10  oir  12  pounds  pf  white  and 
yeUow  clover  along  with  his  other  grasses.  He  may 
also  sow  such  seeds  as  he  can  procure  of  the  soft  vernal 
grass,  the  tufted  vetchf  the  purple,  mouptain  grass,  an4 
all  others  which  he  find;s  to  thrive,  ixt  similar  soils* 

6.  Womei^,  and  other  persons  who  can  be  hired  at 
moderate  wagesj  ougiM;  tp  be  ei^fdoyed  in  destroying, 
thistles,  and  in  pulling  up  and  burning  poisonous  or. 
noxious  plants  and  we^,  before  th^y  ripen  their  seeds, 
qr  spread  their,  shoots  in  spriog  a^d  suxpimer*    Qne^ 
thi$tle  destroyed  early  3aves,  the  £urn^  the  nourishment 
of  twenty  thousaiid  thistlejs  whi^  may  grow  ftt)m  its 
seeds.    These  seeds  are  carried  far»  and  wide  by  th^ 
winds,  SQW  themselves,  and  prove  nurseries  for  future 
thistle  forests.    The  same  hpl4s  true  pf  many  other 
weeds  and  noxious  plants.    The  ad^yantages  resulting 
from  the  labour  of  a  few  women  ^d  boys  in  one  weel^- 
upon  a  him  overgrown  wjth  w^eds  and  thistles,  are 
astonishing,  and  almost  incalculable.     Let  the  Hebri- 
dian  farmer  but  once  make  the  trial,  and  it  is  probable 
no  farther  advices  will  be  necessary  to  induce  him  to 
Cpntinue  so  salutary  a  practice. 
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V*  Sand^riftbeifigsoextaisivelyperiiicioascm 
(dands  as  to  destroy  one  half  of  their  arable  land,  as  wdl 
9$  to  render  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rest  precarious 
and  uncertain,  and  also  to  damage  the  honses,  roads» 
and  cattle  of  the  inhabitants,  the  proprietors  of  such 
fa^ds  ought  to  furnish  their  tenants  with  proper  seeds 
lor  cl^)ung  ijL.  These  are,  besides  broom  and  whinsi 
(just  recommended  i^ider  th^  head  of  greep  crops),  the 
Allowing  \  all  of  which  ar^  encouraged  by  th^  govern- 
ments and  the  landed  proprietors  of  Denfnark  and  Hol- 
land :  viz.  Arundo  arenaria,  or  sea  bent  ^-*-elymus  are- 
napusi  sea  lyme-gniss  ;— -phalaris  arenaria,  sea  canary* 
grass ;-— chenc^K)dium  inaritimum,  white  glass-wort )— * 
salsola  kali,  prickly  glass-wort  $ — atriplex  laciniata,  sea 
orache ; — ^atriplex  hastata,  spear-leaved  orache  ;■— gper» 
gula  arvepsis,  ^purrey  s— galium  verum,  cheesy  rei^ 
ping,  in  Galic,  rugh  }«->pulmonaria  maritima,  sea-bug- 
loss  )— convolvulus  soldanella,  Scottish  sea  bind-weed } 
-— glauz  maritima,  saltwort  ^--eryngium  maritimum, 
sea  eringo ;— -ligusticum  Scoticum,  Scottish  sea  parsley  | 
7— statig^  armeria,  thrift  i — ^rumex  maritimus,  golden 
dock; — pplygonum  maritimum,  sea  knot-grass  $ — are« 
naria  peploides,  sea  chickweed  ;— cocUearia  officinalis, 
^urvyrgras^ ',— sisymbrium  monense,  manks  rocket ;«— . 
arenosum,  sand-rocket  (-—ononis  repens,  creeping  rest* 
harrow; — art^npsia  maritima,  sea  wormwood ;— -an- 
ihemis  maritime,  sea  camomile  ;-«-aira  aquatica,  water 
bair-grass ;  poa  ftagellifera,  sea  meadow-grass ;— festu- 
i^  Gallovidi^qsis,  Galloway  fescue ; — triticum  caninum, 
dog's  grass ;—triticui|i  junceum,  sea  wheat-grass;— 
iparitimum,  sea  spiked  grass  ;«-carex  arenaria,  sea  ca« 
i^ ; — ^plantago  maritima,  sea  plantain ;-— carnos^i  suc-^ 
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jcvletit  plantain ;-— beta  viilgaris,  sea  beet  $— oicubalus 
aoarkcEDUSi  sea  campion ;— ^raphantts  maritknus^  sea  rad- 
dish  V  ■■■m>diifi  ttricta,  conunon bent ; — ^aira  ccendea^  fly 
J)ent. 

These  and  other  annual  maritime  plants  may  be  used 
in  <x>vering  the  surface  of  blowing  sand ;  though  ^t 
perennial  plants,  ^th  strong  creeping  roots,  are  much 
ftter  for  the  purpose.  Of  aQ  the  annual  plants,  spur^ 
rey  is  the  most  Taluable,  and  has  been  long  used  with 
advantage  in  Holland.  It  is  of  such  a  quick  growth  as 
to  be  capable  of  covering  the  surface  of  a  field  of  Wow- 
ing sand  if^  the  course  of  a  few  weeks.  It  is  fed  upon 
by  cattle  \  but  if  intended  to  fix  blowing  sands,  it  should 
rather  be  permitted  to  ripen  and  cast  its  numerous  seeds, 
unmolested  by  any  sort  of  live  stock,  until  it  completely 
secures  and  consolidates  the  face  of  the  field.  The 
common  tare  and  buckwheat  are  also  sown  on  such 
sandi  with  considerable  advantage. 

Blowing  sand  is  always  most  dangerous  when  it  comes 
tQ  form  eminences,  or  sand  hills,  whidb  it  frequently 
does  in  the  Western  Isles,  and  in  n^any  other  countries, 
when  exposed  to  the  storms  of  a  sea  shore.  These  hills 
bdng  easily  set  in  motion  by  the  wind,  it  is  difficult  to 
stop  the  sands -on  their  sides  and  summits.  It  is  a  great 
point  gained  i£  they  can  be  kept  from  blowing  to  any 
considerable  depth.  Thk  can  only  be  done  by  deep 
rooted  and  strong  plants.  The  sea  bent  and  the  sea 
lyme-grass  are  of  this  kind ;  but  there  are  different  sorts 
of  willows  which  would  be  much  more  effectual,  and 
especially  two  which  grow  naturally  in  Mowing  sand. 
These  are  the  salix  argentea,  silver  wilfow,  common 
upop  the  sandy  shores  of  Forfarshire  and  East  Lothian  ; 
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tbe  salix  Hiftxidiaaa,  which  as  fomti  on  many  of 
die  Hebrides,  especially  B«te  and  Arrmi  ^nd  which 
«ft6  $t^)posed  by  Dr  Afzelitis  of  Upsala  to  be  the  wiJf 
low  discovered  bj  Lianseos  on  the  sandy  shores  of  See- 
«ia  in  Sweden,  and  mentioned  in  his  Her  Soantcum^ 
but  which  he  has  omitted  to  insert  among  his  species 
plantatiim.  These  willows  not  only  thrive  in  blowing 
3ands,  but  ako  spread  and  take  root  on  their  surface. 
Cuttings  of  such  willows,  plunged,  early  in  spring,  to 
the  depth  of  two  or  three  fee(  in  the  sand  hills,  would 
be  the  roost  effectual  means  to  prevent  the  sand  from 
being  carried  off  to  any  considerable  depth.  Where 
these  sorts  cannot  be  obtained,  the  other  willows  which 
grow  in  watery  places,  and  take  root  on  the  surface, 
may  be  successfully  tried.  When  blowing  sand  liet 
deep,  it  is  moist  at  bottom,  and  a  good  soil  for  almost 
every  species  of  the  willow  tribe  ^  for  although  dry  at 
top,  and  a{]yparently  destitute  of  the  requisite  moisture 
for  this  plant,  such  ground  is,  at  some  depth  firom  the 
surface,  compact  and  moist,  ;ind  that  not  so  mudi  from 
the  rains,  as  firom  the  percolation  of  the  water  upwards 
through  the  sandy  soil.  The  great  importance  of  this 
subject  is.  a  sufficient  reason,  for  being  thus  particular 
upon  it.  The  estates  of  Lord  Seaforth  in  Lewis,  of 
X<ord  Macdonald  in  Nprth  Uist,  pf  Mr  Hom<:  of  Harris, 
of  Mr  Macdonald  of  Qanranald  in  South  Uist,  of  Mr 
JMacneiU  of  Barray,  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll,  and  of  seve* 
rai  other  proprietors  in  the  Hebrides,  might  gain  at 
least  25,000  acres  of  ground  by  the  improvement  now 
recommended. 

8.  Mocn*  and  heather  burning  should  only  be  carried 
pn  in  places  so  distant  .from  homai^  habitations  as  to 

make 
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make  k  impossible  for  the  natives  to  cany  home  beaAer 
for  useful  purposes  from  them.  This  js  the  case  in  the 
greatest  part  of  Lewis,  Harris»  North  Uist,  and  Ruixh 
smd  in  many  districts  in  the  other  islands  of  the  first 
magnitude*  The  process,  however,  should  be  cauti- 
ously entered  upon,  and  not  extended  too  far. 


LIV£  STOCK. 

ft 

1.  Both  landlords  and  fanners  should  consult  com- 
petent judges  in  order  to  fix  upon  the  sorts,  numbers^ 
and  proportions  of  live  stock  which  they  ought  to  allot 
to  their  farms.  The  pernicious,  and  too  common  prac- 
tice of  overstocking  the  land  should  be  carefufiy  avoid- 
ed ;  and  every  encouragement  should  be  afforded  to  the 
tenant  for  improving  the  breed  and  mahaeement  of  hb 
stock. 

2.  The  size  of  cattle  and  horses  ought  not  to  be  fbi^ 
ced  all  at  once  beyond  the  abilities  of  the  smaller  tenants, 
and  the  powers  of  the  pasture  to  maintain  them.  Pro- 
prietors and  gentlemen  farmers  must  commence  the 
Introduction  of  enlarged  and  improved  breeds.  They 
should  also  gradually  rear  flocks  of  Cheviot  and  Spanish 
sheep  upon  their  pastures,  before  they  recommend  them 
to,  their  tenants  and  dependentSh. 

3. 
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S.  ttie  fitrmer  shotild  dtscnimiiate  between  tke  paa- 
tates  fit  fer  di0erent  sorts  of  live  stock»  at  the  various 
seasonB  6f  the  year,  and  act  systematically  and  ration- 
dly  hk  consequence  of  siteh  discrinunation.  It  is  pre^ 
posterons  to  keep  coWsi  horses^  and  sheep  on  the  sazn6 
jpastureS)  in  every  sort  of  weather  all  the  year  round  i 
and  yet  we  find  it  often  done  on  many  of  the  Western 
Isles. 

4.  Attention  ought  to  he  paid  to  the  difference  be« 
tween  breeding  and  fiittening  pastures,  and  each  kind 
should  be  applied  to  its  proper  use. 

5.  The  best  Hebricfiait  and  West  Highland  breeds  of 
Uack  cattle  should  be  carefully  reared  and  propagated, 
without  adulteration  from  foreign  breeds,  through  all 
the  blands. 

6.  The  use  of  hay  tea  should  become  general  in  rear-> 
ing  calves. 

7.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  stint  young  cattle  of 
provender  at  an  early  period ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  t(f 
rear  them  up  vigorously  firom  the  day  df  their  birth. 

8.  The  tnie  Highland  and  Hebridian  gearran  breed- 
of  horses  should  be  retained,  and  improved  as  iHuch  sts 
possible  by  selecting  brood  mares  and  stallions  of  thd 
handsomest  forms  and  most  serviceable  sizes.  By  such 
selections,  horses  fit  for  the  plough,  cart,  cred-carriag^, 
imd  saddle,  may  be  produced  in  sufficient  numbers 
through  all  the  Hebrides.  The  islarids  of  Islay,  Mull, 
Arran,  Lewis,  and  Skye,  might  supply  the  demands  of 
all  the  rest,  and  realize  considerable  sums  aimusdly  by 
that  branch  of  econonty. 

9.  The  number  of  horses  at  present  kept  in  Amml, 
Tyree,  and  the  Long  Ishnd,  should  be  reduced  to  one^ 
tldrd. 

10. 
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10.  The  hfeed  of  sheep  6ught  to  be  improved,  wod 
more,  attention  paid  than  has  hitherto  been  donr  to  the 

^  fineness*  of  the  fleece^  and  to  stapling  and  aortiog  the 
di&rent  kinds  of  wooL    The  Cheviot  and  the  SpaaU^ 

.  breeds  might  be  introduced  into  the  better  grmug  dis- 
tricts, especially  such  a&  are  not  frequently  visited  by 
violent  storms  and  severe  frosts^  The  abotigina}  native , 
breed  ought  to  be  gradually  extirpated,  and  replaced 
either  by  the  breeds  just  mentioned,  or  by  the  black-* 
faced  or  Tweeddale  breed. 

l-I.  Sheep  farms  ought  to  have  some  meadow  lands 
annexed  to  them  for  supplying  hay  for  "winter  use. 

12.  The  preparing  of  mutton  hao^  far  exportatkaii 
ought  to  be  made  a  branch  of  Hebridian  industry  and 
improvement,  in  like  manner  as  is  done  in  Orkney, 
Shedand,  and  the  Danish  and  Norwegum  islands. 

13.  Rabbit  warrens  might  be  established  on  some  of 
the  dry  islets  near  the  large  HetMrides,  with  great  ^ 
vantage. 

14.  Hogs  and  poultry  of  all  kinds  might  be  greatly 
increased  in  number^  and  improved  in  ^[uaUty.  The 
breed  of  Chinese  pig^  now  common  in  numy  posts  of 
Scotland,  should  supplant  the  Hebridian  and  Irish  coanie 
;md  ravenous  species  which  is  at  present  in  postcssioa 
of  most  of  the  isles. 

15.  Bees  might  be  used  with  considerable  profit  in 
many  parts  of  the.lai^er  islands,  where  tj^e  Snest  hsa* 
ther  and  various  sorts  of  odoriferous  plants  aboiwid  in 
the  greatest  luxuriance, 

16.  Such  lakes  as  are  destitute  ol  Bskmif^t  be  ro- 
plenished  with  pike  and  other  nsefn^  fishes,  which  are 
not  so  delicate  in  constitution  as  the  commfln  trout. 
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uid^which  are  proof  against  the  assaults  of  the  idsidious 
and  voracious  eel.  Prejudices  agaii^  the  last  mention* 
ed  £sh  will  gradually  vanish)  but  in  the  meantime  the 
catching  and  e)Kporring  ot  them  ought  to  be  encoU* 
faged. 


WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

0 

1.  Phntations  munt  be  restrfcted  to  rach  ground  as 
eannot  with  advantage  be  titled  hj  the  plough^  or  used 
for  producing  artificial  crops.    To  this  rule  there  ougltf 
fo  be  no  exception  in  ordinary  cases ;  but  the  edges  of 
doping  a<id  elevated  ground,  as  well  as  the  fields  whidr 
lie  towards  the  stormiest  quarters  relative  to  dweHing- 
hoQses  or  villages,  may  be  planted  for  the  vahiable  pur- 
poses of  warmth  and  shelter  to  the  rest  of  the  district. 
Gentlemen  and  proprietors  will  of  course  sacrifice  in 
many  instances  various  portions  of  their  best  lands  to 
the  beauty  and  ornament  of  their  seats ;  and  surely 
there  is  no  part  of  Britain  where  such  sacrifices  are 
more  loudly  demanded  than  the  bleak  and  woodless 
Hebrides.    Tliere  is  indeed  very  little  danger  of  any 
Hebridian's  exceeding  in  the  department  of  agriculture 
n9w  sdloded  to  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wished  that  twenty 
times  the  quantity  of  ground  now  occupied  by  wxMxb 
and  pbntatioDs  ka4  been  allotted  to  them  half  a  century 
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2.  Every  constderaUe  proprietor  should  haVe  a  tai^ 
sery  of  jdants,  nyst  of  which  oa^t  to  be  raised  froni 
lt«  $eed  in  the  district  itsdf .  This  ^oold  giv^  filaiita^ 
tions  a  better  chante  of  thriving  thsin  when  the  jriants 
used  are  imported  from  distant  parts,  or  difl^nt  and 
better  soils  and  dixnates,  and  perhaps  nearly  dead  be- 
fore they  are  placed  in  the  ground*  Many  (Baappoint^ 
meilts  ih  Hebridian  plantations  have  taken  their  origin 
from  this  source. 

8.  Coppice  woods>  especially  those  of  Arraii,  Boley 
tstayi  Jura,  Mull,  Skye,  and  a  feW  of'  the  smaller 
isles,  ought  to  be  well  inclosed,  their  vacant  idtervab 
{ilaiited  with  forest  trees  of  valuaUe  kmds,  and  thcj 
strictest  orders  given  and  inforced  respecting  the  judi- 
cious management  of  them.  Nothing  is  more  wanting 
in  the  isles  above  mentioned  than  attention  to  this 
great  and  important  improvement. 

4.  When  coppice  woods  are  cut,  a  sufficient  number 
ef  standards  ought  to  be  reserved,  even  for  the  purpo- 
ses of  shelter,  and  abstracting  altogether  from  the  coiw 
sideration  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  such  standaids.  At- 
tention must  also  be  paid  to  the  natural  productions  of 
the  soil,  and  to  the  sorts  of  trees  which  spring  up  spon- 
taneously in  it. 

5.  The  judicious  Hebridian  planter  of  trees  w3i  be- 
pn  with  quick  growing  hardy  plants  ads^ed  to  a  wet 
soil,  and  which  are  not  so  easily  overset  or  torn  iip  by 
the  winds  as  some  of  the  more  vatuaUe  kinds  \  such, 
for  instance,  as  the  following  solt  of  willow^,  salix  vi- 
minalis,  salix  alba,  phloragna,  malifolia,  ameriba^  po^y* 
gaunia^  heUx,^  &c«  which  can  easily  be  procured  from 
the  nurseries  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow^  the  conunon 
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to#9Bi  tree»  the  Urdii  ^hac*  poplar^  larch«  &»  &g.  and 
gndoallj  llifcrodace  amoBg  these  die  nobler  plants^  oak, 
«di»  efaiif  baedi^  ftc    Vide  Chap,  X  Sect.  Sd«  page 

^  Tbe  destroying  of  wood  in  eveiff  shape,  or  even 
iaettention  to  the  preserraftion  of  tt»  oi%ht  to  be  se*- 
Mrdy  pitflHhed  bjr  persons  of  mfiiience  in  this  country. 
No  transgressioki  indeed,  short  of  rdbbery  and  ninrdert 
ia  attended  with  more  pcmidotts  conaequoices  to  n 
country  so  destitote  of  nrtod  (  and  erery  friend  and  be* 
nefrctor  of  it,  nmat  not  hesitate  to  act  with  the  utmost 
rigour  in  a  case  of  suth  presnng  necessity* 

7.  AB  trees  shooU  be  barked  before  feUing,  if  at  all 
eanvcnient  s  but  if  not,  they  should  be  sdnfft  of  the 
bark  as  speidday  after  it  as  is  consistefit  with  the  own^ 
er^s  other  avoGBtioos« 
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GGKERAL  MEASURE.^  OR  POLICE. 

1.  Mountaiiknis  tracts,  marshes,  lakes,  and  evdl^ 
soft  of  sur&ce,  however  trifling  its  value  at  present, 
ought  to  be  divided  and  appropriatedi  either  by  com- 
promise or  by  bw :  and  vmtten  documents  should  be 
exchanged  upon  the  subject,  to  prevent  future  law  suits 
and  litigatioil. 

2.  The  greatest  atteiition  ought  to  be  paid  to  the 
formation  and  reparation  of  roads;    This  is  a  matter  of 
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the  very  &st'*im^nmce,  md'i^eilitUbB'iedoftb 
<ienitioa.<)f  erveryiCfob* of ^nseki'tixe  Hdvides. ' 

d.  Riegidaf'  {l^sage'  br  'packet  boats  dmiiU  be  es<a>- 
blished  at  the  best  central  harbours  of  the  prinia^ 
klesff  said  the  finmbar  4xfi  post-offices  should  b^  greitly 
increased.  '  In  order  to  *iecom{d]di  these  .ol^ect*^ '  the 
Hebridianf  proprietors  should  hasre  an  am»al-«ieetis{^ 
in.  Edinbbrgh,  and  >  6a:tle  matfievs  so  with  ttie:  general 
post-office,  that  they  thensqlves  and.ihenr  abates  may 
coa{Hii0«un^  benefit  with'Other.distant  distiicts*of  the 
kingdom*  Iroin  that  adnurableestaUishoxexiL    > 

4.  Fairs  and  veekly  or  monthly  markets.  vronU  be 
of  Tast  service  on  the  large  islands^  jand  woM  greatly 
proiiiote  the  industry  and  vealthof  :the  people*  Wfaete 
such-  markets  are  hdd)^  the  proprietors  ought  to  potess 
store  houses  for  wool,  fish,  meal,  salt,  and  sofHrother 
bulky  commodities  as  the  natives  may  find  inconvenient 
and  troublesome  to  carry  home  with  them  at  once  if 
purchased,  or  ^ack  if  remaining  unsold  from  the  want 
of  a  brisk  demand.  These  filirs  and  markets  would  at- 
tract merchams  and  draw  money  firom  distant  parts^ 
and  conduce  to  bring  prices  to  a  steady  level,  as  well  as 
to  prevent  the  distresses  which  are  firequently  more  fa- 
tal here  than  in  the  rest  ofScotland,  arising  from  scar- 
a|y  of  food  in  bad  seasons,  or  firom  great  accidental 
and  temporary  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  black  cat- 
tle. 

5.  Villages  should  be  encouraged  in  piVDper  situations 
and  under  the  circumstances  already  enumerated  at  fulT 
length  in  this  report.  They  may  contain  from  10  to 
90  houses  ;  but  should  notj  as  in  Tobermorey>  ^iLceed 


■^ 
tlieTCMniices  afibrdedbythe  immediale  neighboinrhood 
to  support  th«n  in  comfort; 

6.  The  present  embartassing  and  intricate  varieiy  of 
wei^its  and  measures  ought  to  be  remedied  bjr  introduc- 
ing a|i  untfbrmitjof  some  kind  or  otber,  no  matter 
whether  En^isb,  Scots>  or  Irish; 

7.  SvserT'mati  of  influence  in  the  Hebrides  ought  to 
do  aU  iahk  power  to  promote  the  education  of  youth, 
and  to  connect  religion<4nd  morals  with  indiistrious 
faabits.  For  this  purpose,  the  pafochial  and  charity 
schook  shodd  be  reguhriy  earaminedj  and  the  teachers 
strictly  looked  after,  and  punished  or  encoun^ged  ac-^ 
cording  to  their  merits.  The  schpols  on  msaif  of  the 
islands  are  in  a  state  of  shameful  oe|^ect>  andthe  con^ 
seqliencek.are  grieroudy  feh-  by  the  best  disposed  ^art 
of  the  inhabitants.  All  countryschools  might  be  mavle 
temfaiariet  of  agricultural,  and  mechanical  industry  ae 
wdl  as  of  education.  The.wxf es  of  schoolmasters  and 
catechists  should  keep  schools  as  spinning  and  sewing 
mistresses. 

8.  All  possiUe  exertions  should  be  made  tb  de^oy 
foxes,  espies,  ravens,  and  birds  of  prey,  and  the  dog-^ 
tax  should  be  rigcMPOusIy  levied  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  the  dMmrd  custom  among  the-  common  Hebridians 
of  keepings  number  of  useless  curs  about  their  £uni# 
lies. 

9.  Proper  means  should  be  used  by  the  proprietors 
to  teacb.tlarir  tenants  a  judicious  mode  of  thatching 
thdr  dwelling  and  office  bouses ;  and  the  use  of  straw 
shouU  be  given  up  where  any  substitute  can  easily  be 
ibund.for  it.  The  best  common  substitutes  in  the  at> 
aence  of  slates  and  tiles,  ^tre  heather^  fern>  rushes,  spreU^ 
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iHikitsliei^  lreeds>  and  die  taot  oottrnwdftaSkA  iaighin 
in  the  Gallic  language.  All  dkune  are  mtooktif  waor9 
dbrmide  and  fit  fbr  tbr  piir|Mte  than  stvsnr. 

10.  Windtoilb  afaouU.  be  Greeted  by  the  pio|>tittefy 
on  Buch  isIaadSi  and  bi  sodki  districts^  as  ate  frequent* 
Ij  destitute  of  running  ivauer  in  diy  isettots  v'-^auch  aa 
the  istea  of  Tyi^  Coil^  Eiggy  Belibictda^  Bnte^  and  seve- 
fai  districts  of  Uist^  Sk^e^  and  Itfat  larger  iafatidB  |  and 
Iflia  siilb  md  Bdiktg  mSb  ahonU  be  fadk  on  att  the 
large  islands)  faidcderto  phomotc  the  odti^adon  of  flftx^ 
and  tnlacffittte  the  opcratkma  cxf  the  natiifca  in  nianti* 
£setilrii^^  wooUen  dotfaa  ibr  their  nwn  uaeb  TUa 
tfMA  9ko  give  empleyaaant  ta  the  women^^^a  matter 
of  great  dosneqacnce* 

iL  The  aeparste  exerdse  tf  the  mechanical  txt^iaf* 
meats  dumld  be  promoted  as  much  ae  fNNsiUe.  The 
want  of  artissans  and  tradeamte  is  a  prodigions  ebstade 
to  the  adTancemcQt  of  those  ales,  and  cansiot  be  remo*- 
ved  without  atreoMRiua  eSbsts^  and  subatantial  sacrificea 
on  the  part  of  the  landed  proprietors. 

12.  Quaxxies  aheuld  be  i^ened  npand  wsooght  by 
erderof  dbe  great  proprietors^  as  has  lately  been  done 
in  Ishy  and  Airan,  Aec  >^and  tiM  minerals,  such  aa 
marble,  limfretmi^  imfep^tone,  slates,  &c^  with  which 
the  coond^  abounds,  shenid  be  tumedito  account  in  it- 
self as  well  as  exported  as  otajects  oftrade. 

IS.  The  proprietors  of  such  isles  as  possi^nea  abon* 
dance  ei  good  peac^^iosses,  in'tfae  immediBlteTidnitf 
of  safo  httrbours,  and  near  phoes  destitute'  of  fiie^ 
oa^  to  encoosage  their  tenants  to  prqiare  peats  §»' 
sale  and  exportation ;  sach,  for  instance,  as  hard  tibo^ 
dMakl,  from  his  admirabk  station  of  Lod^Mnldy  10^ 
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Nordi  TJIsl,  and  Kyi*  fai  Skye  v  i^oid  Sfiafonh,  fimm. 
Stornewaj  and  odMr  poots  of  Lewis  i  and  the  ffoftne^s 
tan  oTMqU,  Jiii>at  aad  Iday,  fiom  dtffianent  paints  of 
dMMidaBda. 

14.  Thai^esheuMbe,  at  loaMriauragikiikiiirsdaad^ 
ties  astablMMd  ki  the  Hebrides,  vlx««»oae  at  Btfwmujre» 
to  Idayi  as  at  present  y  one  at  Tobcrmorj^  in  MnlU 
one  at  Portree,  in  Skye  $  and  qfoe  at  Loah^Maddf,  in 
North  Uist.  These  might  meet  either  once  or  tvipa 
d-year  |  and  greatly  coadnoe  to  tlie  agriqihund  iaip 
provement  of  the  isles. 

15.  There  should  be  a  prison  in  every  island  which 
eeotakis  a  papulation  of  SOOO  sools  and  nparaida ;  and 
sttkaUe  olkers  for  the  purposes  of  goqd  order  aiyl  po- 
lice. 

16.  Endgrntlon^  to  America  should  not  be  sdtogetfaflt 
prevented,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  enconragfd,  Tho 
generality  of  H^idian  landlords  hare  indaed  great 
merit  in  this  respect ;  and  by  00  means  deserve  the  re* 
proach  whidi  some  ignorant  strangfas  east  upon  theo), 
of  banirinng  their  people  to  mak^  ream  for  sheep,  and 
in  order  to  dbtain  a  rise  of  rents,  This  is  a  sukjiect  sq 
thread'bare  and  hackneyed  t|nt  hdoes  not  deserve  any 
further  mention  dnmnierely  to  refi^  to  the  pQpolatioA 
tables  of  the  different  periods  since  1750,  in  order  to 
be  completely  convinced  of  the  fidlacy  of  the  general 
opinions  upon  it 

17.  The  clergy  of  both  persuasions,  Presbyterian  aM 
Roman  Catholic,  should  promote  toleration  and  ISiaaar 
lity,  in  the  most  extended  sense  of  the  words,,  amo^ 
their  people.  The  number  of  Rcxnan  Catholics  is  not 
yery  considerable,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  parishes 
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of  South  Ui$t,  Bavray^  and  the  small  isUi^  and  not  €Xh 
ceedmg  6000  souls.  Tbfsf  are  as  industrioiis,  .orderly^; 
and  inoffensive,  as  their  protntwt  n^igl^MHors ;  .and 
their  priests,  g^erally  speaking,  are  worthy  noeny  and 
valuable  members  of  society.  The  gireat  obstacle  to  the 
improvement  of  their.  {bUowers,  is  the  tptal  want  of 
education,  there  being  no  Roman  Catholic  schools  in 
the  country,  and  consequently  no  means  of  instructing 
young  persons  in  the  principles  of  their  religion.  To 
their  credit,  indeed,  it  must  be  said  of  the  parents,  as 
well  as  of  the  priests,  that  they  by  no  means  seem  averse 
from  their  chikirens  attending  the  Protestant  schools ; 
but  there  b,  unfortunately,  such  a  sciMxity  .of  schools 
of  any  description,  in  the  parishes  just  mentioned,  that 
few  even  of  the  rich^  tenants'  children  have  access  tA 
educatiob,  while  that  of  the  pooi:er  sp;rts  i$  jgntirely 
out  of  the  question. 

18.  The  Hebrides  should  undergo  a  thoiXHigh  reform 
in  their,  religious  management,  and  receive  at  Iqast  20 
new  parochial  eataUishmentsi  in  additi<»>  to  their  preset 
churches.    A  glance  at  tbe  map  prefixed  to  this  work 
will' convince  any  man  of  the  necessity  of  erect i^  new 
parishes.    In  the  whole. district  qf  Ui^tiHndJkrray  for- 
instance,  (containing  about  6^500  PjrQllies(s^ts,^d  4jr50Q 
Roman  Catholics,  or   I  IJ>W  sou)S)  spittepefl.  over  a 
country  80  miles  long,  and.  firom  2  to  eigliteen  miles 
broad,)  there  are  but  three  parishes,  a|)d  only  one  pa- 
roehial  church*    That  one,  ^ijigle  cku»xh^  top,  is  in  a 
comer  of  North  Uist,  4ose  by  the  sea  shore,  and  at  a 
distance  of  12  tni]^  from  the  distria  of  Saund,  the 
most  populous  in  the  parish.   It  b  unnecessary  to  men- 
tion other  instances  of-  a  similar  nature ;  suflipe  it  t9 
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•sltate>  tbat  the  Hebrides  are  more  ^^eo$W^^tbaa.  Nor- 
thl^obcrlaiid  and  Ptuiia^  u0ited>  and  yel  liayf^  only  d) 
^miahes^  for  the  purposcyi  o^  reU^otu  i^ni^tkmi  and 
ih^.adn^nistratkKi  of  sacred  ofdinanoe^.^  ,  , 

19.  .Ptoprietors  »hoifld,have  a  farm  in.  eoeHf^  uiani 
^<my  MmderabiU  extent ^  under  their  <rjpn  t^nojgevf^^ 
in  oriar  to  sham  their  tenants  an  eJHmpl^i^'Skilfid  kufir 
bandtyj  and  to  lead  the  way  in  aU  agi-icuUuri^imprqo^ 
inertfs.-^t  is  idle  to  talk^  as  man\y  person^  are  pleased 
to  do,  against  tl^expence  and  trouble  ineurr^  by  such 
proprietors,  in  carrying  on. the  busiiiess  of  their  farmii 
or  to  draw  comparisons  between  what  they  caaprgdiice 
£Yttn  the  lands  occupied  ^y.them,  and  5(rhat:ordin9u>y 
tenants  are  able  to  atchieve  by  a  ^nore  ecanomical  mo^ 
of  procedure.    Landlords,  it  is  well  kno^"^  must  lay 
their  account  with  makic^  considerable  sacrifices  i  but 
these  are  well  bestowed,  considering  the  ameliQi^atioQS 
which  usually  follow  them«    The  question  is  not,  wbe* 
ther  the  proprietor  gains  or  lose^  }}y  his  farm  itself  or 
whether  be  might  npt  receive  a  considerable  increase 
of  rent,  by  letting  that  farm  to  a  person  who  would 
manage  it  according  to  the  old,  or  any  other,  plan. 
No  such  question  is  nepes^ary ;.  nor  need  any  man  bring 
it  forward  with  an  air  of  sagacity,  as  something,  valuably 
a  discovery  which  the  landlords  in  question  have  not 
made  long  ago : — ^Na    It  must  always  be  rememberedj 
that  the  situation  of  the  Hebrides  ^  different  from,  that 
of  the  richer  and  more  central  districts  of  the  kingdc^^ 
that  the  tenants  will  do  nothing  new,  unless  stinyibt^d 
by  the  order,  or  encouraged  by  the  example,  ol  the 
proprietors ; — that  experiments  are  extremely  difficult 
and  expensive  in  a  region  where  artizans  and  tradcsr 
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X  HE  number  of  t^e  inhaUted  Hebrides  is  87 }  but, 
in  a  report  of  thb  .kJiDd*  we  SHut  attend  aaly  to  suck 
islands  as  deserve  notice  on  accoont  either  of  their  po*- 
pulacion  and  value,  or  of  some  peculiarities  in  their 
mananagement,  or  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  their 
inhahirants.  It  is  now,  therefore^  proposed  to  add  to 
the  Genend  Agricultural  Survey  of  the  Hebrides  a  short 
account  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  isles*  begiiUiiing; 
with  the  9Hitheni>  and  ending  :wjth  the  noxthfl^rp,  'blit> 
leaving  Bute  and  Arran  for.  a  separate  work,  as  t,be7 
constitute  a  coun^  hjlj^en^ves.  The  Hebrides  rnow 
tD.bede8ar>be{lai^tfrrk..GjiglMir^^*&lsi7r-^3.  CoUon- 
say  and  C^n^ay^— 4.  Junij-^*-5.  Scarba, — 6.  Langsbr-. 
7.  Luii^gi — 8..  Shuna,-^9.  ^/S^il  and  Eisdal^,— r^P- 
Kerreray/— >11.  Mull,«^l3.  myaand  G9aietra,Tt-l^ 
IcohnkiUrr-i*.  %affjk^5.  Tyreei^l6.  .CoII,-t^17- 
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Lismore><— 18.  MonkorMuck^— 19.  Eiggy— *20.  Riuiiji 
21.  Cannayr^-SS.  Skye,  with  Raasay  and  Ronay^ — 
23.  Barrajy  Uists,  and  Benbecula^^-^i.  Hanris  andl 
Lem^25.  St  Kilda    ^ 

y 
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1. — GIGHA. 

Thb  followmg  is  Dean  Monroe's  account  of  this 
jslandf  as  he  found  it  in  1 540-9  :— «  Gigay.  At  the 
heid  of  the  lyle  Carayt  there  fra  northeist,  lyes  ane 
ijrk  callit  Gig«y9  six  myle  lange,  ane  myle  and  an  h,4£ 
mylebreidth,  wkhflnporochekirke:  goid  fertile  main* 
land ;  it  bat  therein  abundance  'Of  eidders.  The  auld 
Thane  of  Gigay  should  be  laird  of  the  same,  callic 
M«Neffl  of  Gigay  $  and  tKm  it  is  possessed  by  the  QaiH 
donaU,  Streitest  at  the  shore  of  Kintyre^  from  soath- 
west  to  north-eist  in  leogA,  four  myle  of  sea  from  Kin^* 
tyre.**  About  150  yecn  after  Dean  Monroe  visited 
Gtgha^  Mr  Martin  wrotie  lus  accfoont  of  tbe  Hebrides  i 
and,  among  the  rest,  of  Gigha.  It  is  sittp»ng  that  he 
had  not  seen  the  DeaoTs  deacripcS^ti  of  these  isles,  non 
even  attended  to  BuchaniMi*g|  w&ich'^^his,  in-g^ieFal,  a 
translation  merely  of  f«rt  of  Monroe's  description.  Tba 
learned  and  accurate  Dean  makes  Gigha  six  miles  long^ 
whidi  is  Tery  nearly  its  Md  length  j  and  !Martki  makes 
It  only  four:   in^lSce  maotaerj  <he  former  m^es  the 
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ii  mfpAtr  thit  D^aA  Monroe  ghres  his  imaMitiiients 
pttttyatcttrKdiy  in  E&f^h  statute  miksi  as  they  anreal 
prestnt  i  and  lAitiii  girdi  has  sometimes  m  English^  and 
twnieiistsi.  ill  Sooteh  miles.  Gigha  is  itrj  neady  6} 
maotlong)  andiatwaverage,  amileandahalf  broad. 
Its  valned  rent  is  L.  IBS.  15s.  6d.  Its  superficial  ooa« 
tents  are  abonl  5000  Scotch  acra%  of  which  1500  ai« 
atnhie.  The  soil  is  in  general  a  reddish  or  broim 
BMMddy  inclining  to  day  or  grairel,  not  unfertile  but 
requiring  good  management  and  much  drainiBg.  '£3ie 
common  crops  are  barleyi  oats,  potatoc8»  flaac«  and,  of 
lBte»  tnmipSy  pcascj  beans,  and  sown  grasses,  in  coo* 
siderabie  quantities*  llie  proprietor  Mr  MacneiH,  and 
Us  enlig^ened  and  active  son,  who  takes  almost  the 
iribole  management  of  the  island,  have  of  late  years 
greatly  imprOfved  Oigha  in  every  respect  They  have 
made  an  excellent  road,  at  their  own  expence,  firbm  one 
extremity  of  it  to  the  other  ;  and  thereby  enabled  the 
tenants  to  avail  themsdhres  of  the  use  of  carts»  and  to 
carry  manures,  and  every  thing  necessary  fer  their  fioTDS^ 
from  the  harbour  of  Gigulum  and  such  parts  of  thfiT 
idand  as  may  chance  to  afford  them.  Every  tenant 
possesses  his  own  specified  quantity  of  land,  partly  pa»« 
ture  and  partly  arable^  which  he  is  bound  to  inclose^ 
drain,  and  gradually  improve,  on  certain  reasonaUa 
conditions.  Mr  Ifiacneill  employs  cottars  and  day4a« 
boorers  in  bniWing  stone  dykes,  and  constructing  draine 
and  roads,  ail  the  year  round.  His  labourers  receive 
from  Is.  fid.  to  Is.  thl.  per  day.  He  had  in  summer 
1808  five  of  them  constantly  employed.  His  cottars 
am  now  become  excellent  dyfcen,  and  have  finbhed  a 
•  piece^ 
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in  a^  ciqfMtal  style.  The  fltone  k  grai^cll,  -^ttremeif 
haHl,  and  difficult  to  work,  and  yet  these  Htbnlkna 
(so  often  accused  of  incnrable  laziness)  have  baflt  tmof 
tboysand  yards  of  dyke  wkh  that  moteriaiy  at  dbie  im^ 
•onaMe  rate  ol  9s.  6d.per  6|-yard8  rtmning  measure. 
•Women  are  employed-  occa^onally  at  the  rate  of  from 
6d.  to  Is.  2d.  a-day^  and  yotmg  boys  and  girls  at  beat 
6d.'to  l8«  This  b  an  admirable  part  of  Mr  MacmdB's 
system,  and  does  more  good,  by  accuttoniBg!  his  tenants 
and  their  families  early  to  industrious  habits,  than  if  he 
made  them  a  present  of  the  rents  of  their  lands. 

The  persons  employed  in  cutting  drains  are  sapfiied 
with  the  necessary  implements,  tools  and  gonpowderr 
hy  Mr  Macneill,  and  are  paid  either  li.  dd.  par  diem, 
or  at  the  rate  of  from  Sd.  to  4|d.  per.solid  yard^  aD« 
cording  to  circumstances  and  the  option  of  the-  laboorw 
ers»  They  generally  prefer  being  paid  by  the  piece^ 
and  eifhibit  astonidiihg  powei^  of  industrious  exertion. 

The  consequences  of  the  system  fioUDwed  out  by  the 
very  respectable  proprietor  and  his.  son.  are  manifest  inr 
die  eactemal  sqypearance  of  the  island  and  of  its  inhabit 
tants.  These  conrey  to  a  stranger  the  fairest  encomi-^ 
um  of  the  plan  alluded  to,  and  render  any  inquiries 
concerning  the  treatment  of  the  native  superfluous* 
But  to  such  inquiries^  if  made,  the  aiaswtr  vould  h^ 
uniformly  favourable  (  and  this  little  island  exhiUtB  at- 
once  an  excellent  model  of  Hebridian  improvements  ia^ 
agriculture,  and  of  the  judgment,  humanity,  and  soun^- 
sense  of  the  proprietor.  The  introduction  of  greeii 
crops,  and' of  the  improved  modem  ihusbandry,  by  the 
has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  tenants  to  the  adva«»# 
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taf^  whidi  fusf  be  derived  fiftXD  them.  Thi^itibdeof 
vOmg  the  gromid  by  the  fanproved  plough,  hkI  with 
tiro  hones  withoat  a  driver,  is  Uaof^  them  by  Mr  Ma&- 
fiteSI'ft  lowland  ploa^unen,  whom  he  employs  all  the 
ft^  in  hit  ^regidar  agricultural  worio.  The  r^iult  it  ia 
really  gralifyiiig  to  percetve  over  the  whole  island^  aad 
it  would  be  well  for  many  of  the  noithem  Hebrides  if 
their  tenants  nttde  a  voyage  to  Gigha  on  purpose  to 
examine  it«  The  fimn  in  the  Uadlord's  posaesaion  iv 
an  cxcdlent  examj^  to  all  tht-veal. 

The  population  of  Gigha  and  Gara  is  850soul8«  The 
achool,  as  appears'  from  a  list  attested  by  the  ministev 
and  schoolmaster  in  summer  1808,'vras  attended  by  6^ 
1k^  and  24  giris  between  the  ag^  of  7  and  15»  or  in 
all  76,  the  greatest  number>  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
pbbtion  of  any  parish  in  the  Hebrides.  The  girls  were 
tan^  sewing  at  the  same  time  by  the  schoolmast^s 
wife  lliere  are  26  boats,  each  manned  by  firom  4  to 
6  handsy  which  occasionally  fish  on  the  cod  and  ling 
banks  north  and  by  west  of  the  island.  They  are 
i^eckoned  among  the  ablest  fishermen  in  the  HeMdes, 
and  earn  considerable  sums  of  money  by  that  lucrative 
branch  of  industry.  They  sold  theur  liog-fish  this  sea- 
son at  JL$(K  par  ton ;  and  their  success  at  the  herring 
fishery  in  Loch-fine  has  also  been  very  encouraging. 
Sotne  individuals  cleared  12  guineas  in  S  months.  The 
principal  articles  of  export  from  Gigha  are  grain,  cattle^ 
fishy  kelp,  a  little  linen  yam,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  potatoes.  It  imports  oat-meal,  but  not  to  any  great « 
extent.  The  island  always  exports  more  provisions, 
(fish  included,)  than  it  imports,  and  may  be  considered 
as*  among  the  most  independent  of  the  Hebrides  in  that 

point 
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^oiflC  of  irieir.    Tlw  qiiantity  rfyittaftiet  <ji|Mtiii  l»fcr 
AiaotiiiiMl)  dt  as  avmige  of  tfce  Inst  0^  7«irs>  to  1,600 
birrets.  Of  400  Ittntyro  bolk.  His  proves  the  ttstonUi^ 
iii|^  produetrrenesB  of  tlie  island  ia  dm  artkle,  <oas»A 
dering  tbe  populackxi  wkldi  k  bas  to  nwimaiii  t  fN^ 
taking  the  residaiit  popckatiMt  {wtorn^  of  pevaoM 
who  emigrate  ';fbr  some  mooiht  occasiofiftllf,  ibr  tfao 
]^orpotes  of  ishangt  or  of  aemsg  as  sa&oi^  orda74«- 
boorers,)  at  ?OOiOttliy  the  vhad  affords  oftly  7  «M9 
for  each  person  •»  and  aopposiag  the  MMiber  of  catHo 
and  horses  to  be  eqt^  to  that  of  hanan  bdags,  aad  to 
require,  at  an  average,  S  Mres  for  thomaintenaiico  of 
each  individual,  the  populatmi  has  only  4  aerea  ibr 
every  inhsMtant.    These  4  acres,  however,  are  partly 
pasture,  partly  arahk  gitmnd  $  the  flmner  being  to  the 
hitter  as  60  to  15,  or  10  to  8 ;  and,  consequently,  each 
natrve  having  only  If  acre  of  tfable  land  for  his  suate^ 
nance.    Of  this  space,  we  may  suppose^  as  B  the  case 
over  most  of  the  Hebrides,  em^h  to  be  tmder  a  pOi^ 
tatoe  crop  i  i.  e.  one  quarter  ot  an  acre  neatfly  for  ead^ 
individual,  supplies  him  with  potatoes  altthe  year  9oimd^ 
and  furnishes  a  suiplus  for  exportatiof).    That  surphie 
amoonts  to  df  barrels,  or  more  than  half  a  Kintyre  boU^ 
over  and  above  the  potatoe  consumpt  of  an  indifvidsaA 
for  each  quarter  of  an  acre  ondef  that  crop  in  Cighaf 
What  an  astonishing  advantage  does  this  escelent  eomkat* 
§n  the  island,  and  what  an  encouragement  to  the  ex^ 
tensive  ^Itivation  of  so  precious  a  plant  l-*It  a  not 
easy  to  determine  the  quantity  of  fatuAey  exported  fit»s 
Gigba  annuaBy,  as  some  is  exported  m  grain,  a  littltf 
in  meal,  and  some  in  the  condition  of  whiskey*    Itt 
spte  of  all  Hoi  an  enlightened  landlord  can  da,  S&A 

JOetiUatioft 
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distillafcioti  will  be  prattised  in  the  Hebrides,  as  long  as 
tbe  present  absurd  regulations  concerning  the  Scotch 
distilleries  rtaiain  in  force.  This  islahd  imports  groce^- 
ries,  hani-^nrare,  boat-tackling,  tar,  &c.  and  various  ar-« 
tkles  of  dress,'  to  the  amount  of  abov.t  L;600  yearly  ; 
but  theTaltie  of  its  exports  greatly  OTerbalahces '  both 
its  rents  and  imports  taken  tdgiether;  and  the'  natives j  as 

w 

has  been 'already  mentioned  in  this  repoift,  advance 
tery  pcrcieptibly,  year  by  yeat,  in  tomfort  and-we^th; 
There  Jffe  from  25  to  SO  toils  of  kelp  manufactured 
here  annually  at  ah  average,  although  the  tide  seldom 
tiaes  m6re  than  from  4  to  5  feetj  and  neap  tides  rarely 
exceed  S  ftet.  There  is  no  other  manufacture' of  aiiy. 
Consequence.    The  natives,  indeed,  make  some  coarse 

•  •  -  . 

troollen  cloths,  as  well  as  linen,  for  their  owti  use,  but 

•  -11      » 

they  export  none.  They  are,  upon  the  whole,  a  very 
innocent,  orderly,  and  industrious  set  of  tenantry,  and 
dtand  among  the  foremost  ranks  ofHebridians,'  in  point 
of  agricultural  and  econonllcal  advancement:  There  are 
no  minerals  of  consequence  herfe.  Some  limestone,  of 
no  very  g06d  quality,  appears  to  run  south  and  north 
to  the  eastward  of  Gigha-house ;  but  as  limestone  of 
the  very  best  kind  may  be  easily  imparted  from  an  island 
belonging'  to  the  proprietor  near  the  coast  of  Rnapdale,  X^ 

Ae  limestone  of  Gigha  is  perhaps  scarcely  worth  the 
trouble  and  exp^nce  of  working.  The  fine  sand  whith 
composes  the  beach,  and  runs  out  to  ah  indefihite  length 
into  the  s^a,  at  a  bay  soiith-east  of  Gigha-house,  has  been 
used  successfully  in  the  glass  manufacture ;  but  the  de- 
mand of  late  years  has  rather  slackened.  It  is  compo- 
sed of  granite  and  quartz,  the  last  mentioned  of  whicli 
abounds  in  Gigha,  in  brittle  rocks  and  regular  vei|i^  of 

Q  q  •  .   .     tl\». 
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the  pime^  white  colour  imaginable.  There  aro  apptttr^ 
aaces  of  iron  ore^and  considerable  quantitii|s  o£  bog-ore^ 
to  the  southiRard  o£the  lajprfi's  hous^— but  no  miiMs  haofe 
evrcr  been  wrought  there.   It  is;  probable  tli^t  the  ishuad 
once. abounded  in  wood>  (lor  trunks  of  tree&are  fouiuft 
in  the  ijaosffes,)  and  that  trees  may  yet  be  vnade  ta 
thrive.*    The  adders  <»,  saakes^  laentioned  l^  Dean 
Monroei  ha.ve  long  ago.disapp^ared;  none  of  th^  old«- 
est  inhabitants  living  recqUect  any  traditjon- about  sucb 
tKgiile$^  xior  h  there  any  venonpious  cceatore  now  on 
the  island.     Seals  and  otters  are  seen  about  the  shoresgi 
but  they  are  growing  less  familiar  in  propoitipa  as  tha 
popubtiotn  increase^  and  will  probably  soon  he  seen  no. 
more.    The  common  fishes  and  birds  of  the  Westen^ 
Isles  are  found  here,,  but  no  species  peculiar  to  the 
island.    The  most  elevated  spot  in  Gigha,  the  sununit 
of  a  granite  hill  near  the  north  end  of  k^  is  about  50<X 
feet  above  the  sea  level ;  but  the  arable  land  is,  for  the 
most  part,  only  from  10  to  150  feet  above  it«     This 
circumstance,  joined  to  the  good  exampie  and  energy 
of  an  excellent  landlord,  makes   the  crops  in  gene« 
ral  early,  plentiful,  and  secure,^nd  the  pec^e,  of  course^ 
comfortable  and  happy. 

The  island  yields  a  curious  contrast  to  the  coasts  of 
Kintyre .  and  of  Jura,  between  which  it  stands.  Oa 
neither  of  these  are  there  any  improvements  of  cons^* 
quence  carried  on ;  and  although  more  favourably  situr 
4ted  with  regard  to  shelter^  and  perhaps  also  more  £ar^ 

tile 


•  Tfie  {iresent  proprietor  is  indeed  making  very  promising 
experiments^ 


• 

tile  by  natiire»  an  acre  of  Gigha  is,  at  an  average.  Worth 
4  acres  of  either  of  them.  No  less  than  42  acres  were 
under  green  crops  in  1808,  12  in  beans  and  peas,  and 
14  undef  a  crop  of  sown  hay,  which  was  ready  for  the 
scythe  the  last  week  of  June.  How  difierent  this  from 
the  old  system !  Then  there  were  no  green  crops  at 
all :  the  little  meadow  hay  which  was  made,  was  olv- 
taioed  with  great  difficulty  in  September,  the  rainiest 
month  of  the  year ;  no  beans  or  peas  were  ever  thought 
of^  nor  indeed  any  other  crop,  excepting  barley  and 
oats,  -wbil^t  the  land  would  yield  two  returns  (of  the  seed 
of  either:  After  being  completely  scoivged  and  ex*, 
hausted,  it  was  left  for  some  years  ley>  to  recruit  itself 
the  best  way  it  could,  and  thea  undergo  the  same  bar- 
barous treatment  as  before.  It  is  of  great  consequence 
to  this  fine  little  bland,  that  the  proprietor  spends  a 
considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  it,  and  keeps  a  large 
farming  establishment  there  all  the  season.  T&is  faml 
is  indeed  beautiful,  and  affords  a  most  favourable  speci- 
men of  what  skill,  perseverance,  and  judicious  manage- 
n^nt  may  effect  in  the  Hebrides.  The  traveller  finds 
every  thing  consistent  and  regular  \ — xcilhaiit,  in  the 
fields,  he  meets  with  industry  and  comfort — Tvtthin, 
with  hospitality,  elegance,  and  ease. 


Qq2  2. 
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I'his  haisi  m  ancient  times  been  called  by  the  Hetri-^ 
dians  lianrighi  i.  e.  Qjieen  .of  the  isles,  and  with  good 
reason,. whether  wc  advert  to  its  fair  exterior,  or  to  the 
qualities  of  its  soil  and  products.  Dean  Monroe  de- 
scribes it  in  1 540 — 9  as  follows  : — 

«<  Ua.   Nar  this  Foresaid  iyle,  on  the  west  side  of  it, 
layes  Ila,  an  ile  of  twentie  mile  lenthe  from  the  north 
to  the  south,  and  sixteen  myle  in  breadth  from  the  eist 
to  the  west,  fertill,  fruitful!,  aiid  ifull  of  natural  grassing, 
with  maney  grate  diere,  maney 'woods,  f^ire  games  of 
Hunting  beside  ev^  touiie, .  with  ane  watter  called 
Laxay,  whereupon  maney  salmon  are  slaine,  with  ane 
salt  water  loch  caUit  Lochegunord,  quherin  runs  the 
water  of  Gyinord,  with  high  sandey  bankes,  upon  the 
quhilk  bankes  upon  the  sea  lyes  infinit  selccheis,  whilkis 
are  slain  with  doges  learnt  to  the  same  efiect.     In  Da 
is  meikle  lead  ure  in  Mochyills.     In  this  iyle  there  is 
ane  guid  ndd  for  sclupps,  callit  in  Erische  Polmoir,  and 
in  English,  the  mechill  puill ;  this  layes  at  an  toune 
callit  Langlay  Vanych.     Ane  uther  raid  layes  within 
EUan  Grynard,  callit,  in  English,  the  isle  at  the  poynt 
of  the  Nesse  \  the  raid  is  callit  Leodannis.     Within 
this  iyle  thar  is  sundrie  freshe  water  lochis,  sic  as  Loch- 
moyburge,  wherein  ther  layes  an  iyle  perteining  to  the 
bishopes  of  the  iyles ;  the  loch  of  EUan  Charrin,  quher- 
in ther  is  an  iyle  pertyning  to  M^GiUane  of  Doward ; 
Loch  Cherossa^  with  an  iyle  perteining  to  the  abbot  o( 
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QjlmkJI^    In  this  iyle  thwe  as  streatl^s,  q??tells  \  th,p 
fini. «  caljit  DUopw.aik,  biggit  on  skpL-.^r^vg  at  the.  sea 
side^.cDihesoutlieist  pot^  of  the  coun^^^y  P«ts|ii>"ig    . 
to'th«  CfandonaW  cf  KiiUT^rQ;  second  i?.callit  the  cas- 
tle of  Lochgurne,'quhilk  Jsr  Wggit  ia  al^  iylj?:  wkhili  the 
said  freahje  wjater  Ipche  &r  fta  la^jJi  pefuifting  of,  aujd 
to  the  Clandonald  of  Kintyre,  now  vim^rpfd  be  .M<Gil- 
laytie  of  Doward  j  Elian  Forlagan,  Jji  ;ihe;  mi441e  of 
Ila,  ati  faire  iyle  in  fresche  water  ••'*    There.ave.sotnp 
circumstances  in  this  description  which  are  striking^ 
and  yield  a  suq)rising  contrast  to  the  inipr/e$sion  which 
Mr  Pennant's  account  ^of  the  island  in  177 ?»  two.hmv 
dred  and  thirty  years  posterior  to  Monroe's,  is  calcu- 
lated to  make  upon  th^  reader.     The  description  writ- 
ten by  the  Dean  is  highly  favourable.     He 'paints  the 
island  as  fertile  and  productive  in  the  animal,  veget^l^ 
and  mineral  kingdoms.      Lead  ore  was  wro6^i(  .^^^!^ 
Mochyllis  as  at  present:  quantities  of  salmon  we^^      f 
caught  in  the  rivers,  and  seals  were  hunted  at  Locli   /^     '^ 
Gjuinart  with  dogs  trained  for  that  purpose.     This  is 
unique  in  Hebridian  history,  and  certainly  deserves  no- 
tice.     No  dogs  now  to  be  found  in  •Britain  could  have 
any  chance  of  killing  one  of  the  seals  which  we  have 
seen  in  1^08  basking  oa  the  sandy  banks  of  Loch 
Cruinartj^  as  described  by  the  Dean ;  nor  is  it  easy  to 

'  Q  q  ^  %  conceive 
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•  The  rent  paid  by  Islay  at  this  time  (1342)  to  Macdo 
nald  was  as  follows,  viz.  In  money  L45.  Id.  Scots, — meal 
2593  stoiif, — marts,  or  fat  cows  or  bullocks^  301,— muttoB 
301,— geose  381,—poultry  301,— cheese  2l6l  stone.  Vid^ 
Pennant's  Tour,  v.  3d,  p.  'l^At. 
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conceive  iii  what  way  a  dog  could  seke  a  seal  so  as  to 
bold  him  kst  or  to  kS\  hkn.  The  seals  in  quest«>n  are 
seven  or  eight  feet  long,  and  possess  immense  stsreogth. 
There  must  certainly  have  been  ekher  a  species  of  dogs 
(now  extinct)  tlien  common  in  Islay,  or  some  art,  at 
present  lost,  of  ^sisting  the  dogs  in  killtng  these  seals. 

George  B<i<:h&nan  does  inot  foHow  Dean  Monroe  so 
slavishly  in  bis  description  of  Islay,  as  he  does  in  those 
of  the  other  isles,  but  transcribes  from  Boethtes  and 
Forduii  their  account  of  the  mineral  productions  of  tlve 
island,  as  "v^ell  as  that  of  the  palace  and  court  of  justice 
rf  the  groat  M<Donald  of  the  isles. 

Martin's  account  of  this  fine  island  is  very  superficial 
-and  unsatisfactory ;  and  indeed  so  confused,  especially 
towards  the  conclusicm,  that  the  reader  has  some  doabcs 
as  to  his  having  travelled  through  it,  though  he  ex- 
pressly asserts  that  circumstance. 

Islay,  as  the  most  Improved  of  the  large  Hebrides, 
and  as  the  leader  and  model  of  the  other  isles,  deserve 
particular  attention  in  ^  report  of  this  kind.     Its  ex- 
treme length  fix>m  the  point  or  Mull  of  Oe  to  Ru- 
'mhail,  t.  e,  fronf  south  to  north,  is  very  nearly  SI 
English  miles,  and  its  breadth,  from  the  point  of  Ard- 
more  on  the  east  to  the  form  of  Sanaig,  and  the  oppo- 
site extremity  of  the  Rinns  on  the  west,  is  about  24 
miles.     Were  it  a  solid  quadrangle  of  these  dimensions, 
therefore,  its  surface  would  be  considerably  more  than 
double  its  real  extent.     It  would  be  372,000  acres, 
vrhereas   its  total  superficies  is  known  to  be  about 
1 54,000  acres,  of  which  one  7th,  or  22,000  are  actually 
in  occasional  or  regular  tillage ;  two  sevenths  rugged 
mountains,  rocks,  and  lakes  i  three  sevenths  hill  pasture, 

^oppice^ 
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coppioe^iroods,  phptations,  and  naturaT  grassiisga^)  fbr^ 
the  most  port  impervious  to  the  |dough;  and  one  sevendi 
HDimproved,  biit<iinprovesMe  moor)  peat  mosses^  anid 
unreclaimed  wastes*^.  The  iskmd  compreliends  three 
parisfaes,  SliUaroir  or  KilWft,  Kilchoman,  and  Kildal* 
ton,  and  has  a  population  of  very  nearly  1 1,500  soiik» 
It  has  doubled  its  popuiati(»  within  the  last  60  yeam^ 
and  rather  more  than  <{uadrupledtbe  value  of  ks  acodc, 
Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfidd,  so  often  mentioned  in  this 
report,  i$  prc^etor  of  the  «rhole  island,  excepting  two 
farms  which  belong  to  Afr  Csnpbell  of  Ballinaby.^-- 
The  natural  advantages  of  Islay  are  many  and  great. 
bs  climate  is  excellent,  being  mild,  and  upon  the  whole 
less  subject  to  violent  alternations  of  ^ralms  and  storms^ 
and  of  heat  and  coid,  than  that  of  the  other  Hebrides. 

Q  q  4  Thew 


*  It  is  probable  that  Islay  was  once  divided  into  two 
ittlands  by  a  junction  of  Loch  Gruinart  and  Loch-in-daal* 
The  highest  land  Ijetween  these  lochs  or  arms  of  the  sea  is 
not  more  than  20  feet  above  the  high  water  mark ;  and  the 
soil  consists  oX  a  thin  covering  of  moss  over  caiUaux  rouU^^ 
(rounded  sea  stones,)  mixed  with  vast  quantities  of  marine 
kliells  of  different  kinds.  There  are  some  mountains  in  the 
eastern  and  northern  divisions,  rising  to  nearly  1800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  fresh  water  lakes  are  nume* 
lous,  perha|is  80  or  90,  and  cover  3000  acres  of  surface* 
Loch  Guinn  in  Kilchoman  parish  is  700  acres  in  extent,  and 
might  be  drained  at  a  moderate  cxpeace.  Part  of  it  beioogiB 
to  Ballinaby.  There  are  three  or  four  pretty  considerable 
streams,  or  waters,  which,  when  swelled  with  rain,  assume 
the  dignity  of  rivers.  Salmon  frequent  the  whole  of  them  in 
great  quantities,  but  arc  uot  regularly  caught* 
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There  VKte  nearly  48  square  miles  of  primitive  limestone^ 
containing  no  aniifial  exuyf^  whateyeri  but  rich  in  lead 
Qre»  and  eidxibiting  in-  iDsfny. parts  favourable  app&irw 
ances  of  copper.  Thi^  le^  ore  has  been  occasionally 
n^roiight  with  advantage ;  bajt  the  want  of  wood  for 
charcoal  prevents  the  min^  of  the  island  from  being 
(uraod  ;to  such  account  as  they  would  otherwise  be, 
.as  w«ll.4s.]xiany  other  itnprO^ements  from  being  car* 
riefd  .'Oil  to  the  proprietor's  wish.  Manganese  and 
cobak  have  been  found  in  different  parts*,  arid  some 
specimens  of  the  finest  iron  ore,  in  this  part  of  our  em- 
pirei  occurred  in  the  island  in  1808.  It  has  a  striking 
resemblance  with  the  ore  of  Siberiai  9nd.of  the  isle  of 
Elba  on  the  coast  of  Tuscany.  The  ore  of  lead  is 
much  mixed  with  copper,  which  renders  the  separation 
expensive  and  troublesome.  The  veins  rise  in  some 
places  to  the  surface,  and  were  probably  wrought  in 
the  times  of  the  Norwegians  by  means  of  scooping  irons, 
which  Mr  Pennant  thinks  were  employed  by  that  na- 
tion of  miners,  but  the  use  of  which  has  since  been 
lost.  The  copper  yields  in  the  richest  places  33  pounds 
per  hundred,  and  4«0  ounces  of  silver  from  a  ton  of  the 
metal.  The  ounce  of  silver  sells  at  6s.  Sterling  very 
nearly.  The  proprietor  of  the  ground  has  one  eighth 
of  the  produce  of  the  mines  i  and  the  tenants,  on  whose 
farms  they  are  wrought,  are  entitled  to  compensation 
for  the  surface  damage  sustained  by  their  lands.  Not 
far  from  one  of  the  principal  mines  are  vast  sti^ta  of 
bog  ofe  of  the  concrete  kind,  and  beneath  them  large  ^ 

quantities  pf  vitriolic  mundip.  On  the  top  of  a  hill, 
within  ^  sliort  distance  of  Portascaig,  are  some  rocks 
with  veins  .of  emery  running  in  the  midst  of  them,  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  and  from  one  to  tliree  feet  thick. 
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A  small  qu^iHity.of  quickdilver  has  been  found  in  tlM 
moors  and  ait  the  bottom  of  wells,  which  ought  to 
prompt  to  a  more  careful  search*    There  are  inexhaus* 
tiUe  treasures  of  hard  and  soft  marl  for  manure  to  be 
procured  in  different  parishes  of  Killarow  and  Kildal* 
ton,  and  considerable  quantities  of  sea-weeds  are  caA 
ashore  at  every  season  of  tlie  year  for  the  purposes  of 
kelp  and  manure.     There  is  abundance  also  of  coral 
and  shelly  sand.     The  soil  is  not  only  extremdy .  well 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  common  Hbebridiaa 
jcrops  of  barley,  oats,  flax,  potatoes,  beans,  and  peas» 
but  also  to  those  of  hemp,  whfeat^  and  of  every  species 
^f  green  crop  or  grass,  and,  indeed,  of  whatever  it 
cultivated  with  advantage  to  the  northward  of  York. 
The  immense  trunks  of  trees,  oak,  sycamore,  and  birch^ 
Sec.  which  are  found  in  the  peat  mosses,  are  a  proof 
that  Dean  Monroe   was  right  in  giving  Islay  mafiej 
'woods  :  and  the  appearance  of  the  present  proprietor's 
]dantations  gives  reason  to  hope  that  the  island  xhay 
yet  be  as  richly  clad-  as  it  was  some  centuries  ago.  The 
soil  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  trees; 
and  that  even  near  the  shores  of  Loch-in-daal,  as  may 
be  seen  from  the  beautiful  and  fertile  trees  in  the  gar- 
den of  Islay  house.     NotwithstanJing  the  excellence 
of  situation  and  climate,  and  ihe  fertility  of  soil  for 
which  Islay  has  long  been  ceiebraled,  the  feu-duty  of 
L.500  per  annum  paid  to  the  crown  for  this  island  by 
the  family  of  Caldcr,  which  possessed  it  irom  1626  t« 
1719,  was  found  so  heavy,  that  the  family  in  question 
sold  it   at  tlie  last  mentioned  period  for  L.  18,000  to 
Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield,  grand-father  of  the  present 
proprietor.  Every  thing  connected  with  thb  fine  island 
is  interesting  to  the  Hebridian  agriculturist ;  and  there- 


imte  401  account  of  the  msnuier  in  whick  it  ittained  km 
pfedflot  pre-eminence  0\»  the  other  I»«bfid^  may -not 
fvcrve  superfluotis*  Mr  Cftmpl^eU  of  ShawSeld  not  on*- 
ly  ipardiased  Tc^hat  lands  belonged  to  Lord  Ottkkr  in 
Iday,  i(foriie  had  not  the  wbele  of  it^)  for  OLl^OO^ 
but  also  the  isktnd  of  Jura,  cficcepting  two  or  l&ree  fafdtt 
iv\hich freore  in  the  possession  of  the  Dofee  of  Argjde 
imd  Mr  MacneiU  of  CoUonsay.  Perhaps  irhflt  he  \fm^ 
ed  of  Dday  was  worth  as  much  as  ^hat  ht  purdiaseA  of 
Inra  at  diat  time  He  afterwards  sold  his  jhara  e^ate^ 
excerpting  die  iarm  of  Tarbert,'  for  the  sum  of  JL90M» 
burtheniiig  the  isiand»  liowever,  with  an  amuial  feu-> 
duty  of  L:B5. 1  Is.  1  Jd.  and  four  i^  deer  or  stags,  be^ 
«de&  the  privilege  for  aU  cattle  coming  to  Islay  <Mr  pas^ 
fiing  from  it  to  pasture  gratis  *  in  the  island  of  Jura,  as 
^  .  long 

»i II  I  ■  I ■— ^M—  ■  I  ■ 

V 

^  The  reservation  and  privilege  here  mentioned  has  lalo> 
ly  led  to  a  sort  of  question  between  the  pntprietors  of  Iskiy 
and  Jura.  la  former  timeS|  the  cattle  exported  from  hl^y, 
for  the  mainland  markets,  'were  never  strong  enough  for  the 
journey  until  the  middle  of  June,  the  driest  and  best  season 
of  the  year.  They  were  then  driven  by  herdsmen  thro*  Jum 
by  a  hill  road  (the  shortest  possible  way,)  which  went  between 
the  back  of  the  farms,  which  are  all  on  the  eastern  shore> 
<and  the  mountainous  ridge  which  occupies  the  middle  and 
fk-estem  parts  of  the  island.  They  had  freedom  of  pasturage 
^atis,  as  above  stated,  during  this  journey. 

In  consequence,  however,  of  the  late  improvements  car* 
vied  on  in  Islay,  the  cattle  of  its  proprietors  and  tenants  ans 
much  eairlicr  ready  for  the  market  than  Juno,  and,  indeed, 
«^  iscported  all  the  year  round ;  and  they  are,  also  much 

heavier 


long  as  tbey  might  be  detained  bystnte^  of  weatlier  '^ 
my  ether  necessary  cause*  hi  the  year  A  7^0)  the  pre- 
geftt  kard  of  Islay  sUd  the  Enrm  of  Tarbct  lot  L.S,400 
and  an  annual  feu-duty  of  8000  oysters,  fixing  at  the 
Mme  time  the  ferry  from  Jura  to  the  mahiland  -of  Ar- 
^yleshire  at  HO  pence  per  head  for  cattle  and  horses, 
«fld  the  ferry  from  Jura  to  Jslay  at  five  merks  per 
score  'f  the  pvoprieter  of  Jura  being  prohibited  'from 
ev^er  raisiag  tfaem  firithout  die  coDcurrence  of  the  pro^ 
prietorof  talay. 

At  that  period  the  estate  ef  Sunderland  in  Iskty'be- 
lenged  to  another  proprietor;  bet  indie  y^ar  1768  Mr 
Campbdl  of  Shawfield  purchased  it  for  LAOflOO ;  so 
that,  deducting  the  sum  received  for  Jura,  together 
frith  the  fen-dsty,  the  purchase  momey  cf  Ua^  mmf 
JaMy  be  stated  at  JUlSfiOO  Sterling.  The  present 
proprietor's  rents  in  1779  were  L.270O,  and  thej^netm 
exceed  X^l  l^ODO  per^  aunum,  wkhbiit  a  sfailUngof  ar« 
rears.  So  grcady  is  the  L^huid  indeed  imppowod,  and 
soch  is  the  present  condition  and  spirit  of  its  nespectabie 

•and 


heavier  and  more  unwieldy  than  they  were  in  forroor  timc^ 
dud  couscquciitly  cannot  travel  along  -the  bill  'Poad.  Tin 
road  now  making,  and  of  wbi^h  one  half  is  made  by  Go- 
vernment, is  carried  along  the  eastern  shore;  and  Mr  Camjw 
bell  of  Shawfield  maintains  tbat  he  is  cntitM  to  the  use  of 
it  for  the  cattle  of  Islay  in  their  parage  through  Jura ; 
while  Mr  Campbell  of  Jui«  alledges  that  I&lay  is  limited  to 
the  hill  roafi  onl^,  which  is  practicably  as  already  mcutibn* 
cd,  during  t}ie  summer  months. 
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^d  industrious  ^teDants>  that  .\rere  ail  the  farms  to  ht 
let.  ii^.  1810»  the. estate  of  Islay  .would,  excbxsive  of 
tDi^f^  .Or  kelpj  very  probably  feft<h.L.  16^000  per  aa^ 

^ About  iO  years  aga there  was  nacarrlage  road,  and 
pipt  above  two  or  three  carts  ia  the  whole  ishnd.  There 
are  now  90  mOes  of  carriage .  road  in  difierent  direo* 
tionsy  and  above  500  carta.  At  that  tiine»  green  crops 
and  sown  grasses  were  abhost  absohitely  unknown,  and 
very  little  natural  hay  secured  for  winter  us^ :  At  pre* 
seat  evety  tenant  niakes  as  much  ■  hay  as  .supports  his 
stock  in  winter ;  and  has  not  only  potatoes,  cabbages, 
"said  meal  in  abundance  for  his  family,  bat  also  fre- 
quently sells  corn  and  potatoes,  and  feeds  his  cattle  up 
to  a  third  more  weight  than  his  predecessors  were  wont 
to  do.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  farmers  have  turnips, . 
rye^grass,  and  clovers  in  great  perfectioh,  and  the  small- 
er tenants  are  anxious  to  follow  their  example*  The 
cultivation  of  wheat  was,  until  very  lately,  never 
thought  of  in  Islay;  but  Mr  Campbell  of  Shaw£eld« 
sod  several  of  his  more  opulent  and  adventurous  tenants, 
now  raise  considerable  quantities  annually,  and  find  it 
t»  answer  astonishingly  well.  It  is  probable  that  the 
species  commonly  calle4  summer  or  spring  wheat  will 
continue  to  be  the  Havourite  sort  of  this  grain ;  and 
that,  although  the  cultivation  of  it  may  not  perhaps  be 
adviseable  in  genet-al  over  the  Hebrides,  yet,  ia  con- 
sequence  of  various  circumstances  favourable  to  it  in 
Islay,  and  especially  the*  building  of  a  flour  mill  by  the 
enlightened  and  patriotic  proprietor,  (which  cost  him 
L.1200,)  this  valuable  crop  maybe  extended  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  best  farms  in  the  island.    Several 
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Ihnmand  boQs  of  potatoes,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  barley,  are  exported  yearly;  perhaps,  indeed,  too 
iiiiich  of  the  last  mentioned  crop,  in  consequence  of 
the  great  demand  irom  the .  opposite  coast  of  Argyle 
md  Kintyre  fcM*  the  purposes  of  distillation.  The  pro- 
grietor,  however,  doe9  all  in  his  power  to  prevent 
snmggiing  and  every  species  of  clandestine  and  iUegal 
ofiefatiDns  in  gndn,  and  in  erery  other  commodity, 
fUlly  anvare  of  the  bad  consequences  resuhing  from,  these 
to  ^umy  of  the  most  fertile  Hebrides.  He  has  accord* 
ingly  built,  in  the  heart  of  Islay,  theonly  brewery  in 
the  Western  Isles,  for  preventing^  the  evils  sdluded  to, 
and  fbar  gradually  weaning  off  hii  tenants  from  a  taste 
for  ardent  spirits,  and  accustoming  them  to  the  more 
nourishing  and  wholesome  beverage  of  ales  i  and  has, 
by  these  means,  not  only  improved  the  agriculture, 
biit  also  the  morals  of  the  island.        ... 

A  staple  commodity  of  Islay  is  linen  yam,  of  which, 
besides  very  considerable  quantities  which  are  manu- 
£ictured  and  used  in  the  pbc^,  about  the  value  of 
L. 5000. has  been  annually  exported  during  the  ten 
years  preceding  1807.  The  proprietor  encourages  this 
manufiuture,  and  the  cultivation  of  flax,  by  every  pos* 
sible  means.  He  has  also,  as  already  stated  in  this  re* 
port,  commenced  the  raising  of  hemp,  and  will  proba- 
bly henceforth  promote  that  valuable  branch  of  agri- 
culture in  his  beautiful  little  principality. 

The  quantity  of  •kelp  made  here  is  not  s6  great  as 
might  be  expeoted,  from  the  extent  of  the  shores,  (200 
miles  following  the  sea  mark)  or  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants ;  btkt  the  circumstance  may  be  easily  ac- 
cented for;    The  tide  does  not  rise  above  sbi-^t  tight 

feet 


feet  at  ittb  average  around  die  shorss^  atad  cddseqaantfifr 
does  not  prove  so  'fitraurable  to  the  gnmrtk  of  the  vaii* 
ons  sorts  of  sea  veeds,  as  the  Ugh  tides  of  16  feetr  and 
opwrafds  do  in  many  of  the  other  Ishads  v  The  ^oves 
are  also  too.  bold^  and  too  mach  exposed  to  the  &ry 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Yet,  ahhougb  hhf  camot  be 
expected  to  make  such  cpiamities  of  keip.  as  the  same 
extent  of  shore  in  the  Long  Island,  or  on  the  coairb 
where  circumstances  ai^  nu>re  fanroumbbs)  thcce  isa 
&Qfficient  quantity  to  draw  the  attaition;of  the  pro^ 
prietor  in  some  degree  to  it.  Mr  Campisiell  of  Shav* 
field  gives  liberty  to  all  his  tenants  ta  make  what  kdjp 
they  can  upon  their  farmsy  on  condition  that  he  shaH 
receive  one-tkird  of  the  market  price  of  the  artide 
when  sold^  it  being  understood  that  he  haa  no  eoocem 
with  aoy  expence  in  the  manufeKtormg  of  it,  or  in  any 
thing  else,  excepting  hiB  propoitidn  oE  one-durd  of  the 
charges  of  freight  from  the  island  to  the  port  where  it 
is  to  be  sold.    The  quantity  made  is  abont  200  tons» 

Hqrses  are  exported  in  considerable  numbers  olF  late 
yearsb  From  120  to  180  have  been  sold,  at  firom  L«7 
to  L.  12  each  horse,  to  Irish  dealersi,  who  purchased  the 
very  refose  of  Islay  at  these  astonishing  prices*  and  car- 
tied  them  off  for  services  of  which,  the  reporter  coutd 
proeure<  no  plausible  account*  The  island  usudly  ex- 
piMPts  altogether  from  250  ta  SOa.  horses  of  different 
descriptions  annually,  and  wiUi  probably  sdo»  become 
as  celebrated  for  that  species  of  Hire  stock  as  it  has  long 
been  for  black  cattle.     Saddie  houses  often  se)l  at 

Thare  are  no  dxeeprfanns,  in  the  strict  meentng  cX 
the  expre$sion,  in  Isl^ys  not  ace  there  laoire  ah^ep 

kept 


kept  thn  mmAfsapfkfthB  Ssbnd  with  liool  and  mmtw 
ton  ;-^>«<oasklenUe  cpiantilies  o£  vool  are  impcMted. 

H<^ac«nBafed  in  great  nnaibers,  and  tke  better 
breeds  already^,  secommended.  are  gradoailjr  intsodoced^ 
They  sdlfat at  L.L.  L65.~L. 2;  St. 

Black  cattle  are,  homrrver,^  the  staple  export  of  Maf, 
and  constkoteby  much  the  greater  part  of  ths  wealthr 
ef  the  iriand.  it  appears^  fcam  the  list  kept  by  Mlv 
Hitt,  idbci  fents^the  finry  cf  Fortascaigy  that  the  foU 
liMidiig  nombers  were  ezpoeted  dining  the  seven  yeaci' 
stated:  viz. 

I80i,  S4$d    head  of  bhck  cattle 

18<W,  2574 

1803^  2420 

l8Mf  2339 

1805>  2?56> 

1806^  2916 

1B07«  2S8I 


7)18,484 


i^ 


Annual  avesage    56640^  at  L«7i=L.  18,484  per  arniiiBi^ 

Supposing  one^finnth  only  to  be  exported  yeastyyt 
ithtch  is  a  low  average,  thb  number  wiU  gi^  10^9$2!^ 
head  of  black  cattle  a^  the  stock  of  Islay,  previous*  to 
the  first  yearly  market.  The  cattle  sold  may  be  mo^ 
derately  coBipiited  at  L. 7  Sterling  Ofver  head,  t^iioMgh' 
Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield's  sto<^  ofttin  sells  at  fiiom 
L.  13  to  L.  15,  and  those  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Ballinaby 
attd  several  of  the  gentlemen  fanners  stocks  at  L.  10  or 

L.1I, 
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L>  1 19  iani  tometimes  L*  IS  in  fawitfabld  xeamms*  The 
sort  of  cattle  chiefly  exported,  is  tfarto. years  old  bal* 
leckss  and  such  yield  heifers  and  cows  as, do.  not  well 
answer  the  farmer^s  purpose:  The  number  of  black 
cattle  in  the  possessioh  of  gentlemen'  fiurmecsinlslay  ia 
^610  W9S  as  &^bws:  viz.  Milk  cows  1859^  which 
may  be  considered  as  constitnting  neariy  one-fifth  of 
the  total  number  of  black  cattle  fix)in  the  age  of  one 
day  to  that  of  20  years.  •  This  gives  the  gentlemen  the 
number  of  6795,  and  leaves  die  tenants  rand  cottars, 
&c.  S767,  or  rather  better  than  one^third  of  the  total 
number  on  the  island.  Such  tenants  rent  their  lands 
under  the  denomination  of  groat  lands,  (Qldlice,  cota 
Mn,)  at  the  rate  of  from  L.8.  lOs.  to  L.  10.per  annum« 
The  numbers  of  their  cattle  vary  according  to  circum- 
stances dependent  upon  their  lands  and  management ; 
but  they  do  not  so  imprudently  and  absurdj^  overstock 
their  ground  as  is  done  by  the  common  run  of  tenants 
in  the  other  Hebrides.  The  island  was  divided,  ac- 
cording to  the  old  valuation,  into  SS7  half  merk-lands, 
and  valued  in  1751  at  L.739.  18s.  2d.  but  the  subdi* 
visions  and  denominations  by  which  lands  have  lately 
been  let  are  different.    They  are  as.ibllaifs^.  viz. 

I.  OaraM,  a  quaiter;  land,  or  .8  groat  >(^r  52*  penny 
^   tiqd^,  which  are  commonly  rented  at  lM?0:or  L.  SO 
.  Sterling*  .,,"h  -  I  «  -.ij..         <  ■ 

9.  Oehtobhj  or  aciiten  paxtt  i: e.  'hall  the:  foen^ry.  or. 
hsdf  a  quarter  land,  pay^  half  rent  sdie<>rdingly.  - 

•       '      "  ir  .  .•  '4,. J.       :i8«* 
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$;  LBOF-AeaSf  supposed  to  be  srnonimotts  iridx  a 
plough-gate  lands,  is  one  hail  of  an  ochtobh. 

4.  Cota  bin,  a  groat  land»  is  one-Iialf  a  leor^theas. 

$.  Da4kiUin^  a  twopenny  land,  is  half  the  cota  ban  ; 
but  no  more  lands  are  to  be  let  by  the  proprietor  of 
Islay  under  this  denomination,  which  he  considers 
as  too  minute  a  subdivision^  and  accordingly  unfa^ 
vourabU  to  the  agricultural  prosperity  of  the  island. 
The  tenants  generally  keep  four  horses  on  a  groat 
lands,  or  cota  bdn^  and  firom  7  to  10  cows. 

The  rents  paid  both  by  gentlemen  farmers  and  small- 
it  tenants  in  Islay  depend  more  upon  the  circumstances 
of  their  lands  than  the  extent  tif  their  surface,  or  the 
number  of  bolls  of  seed  corn  which  they  may  annually 
sow.  Perhaps  the  more  common  criterion  is  the  num- 
ber of  milk  cows,  or  cows  producing  calves,  Sit'hlch 
they  can  maintain  on  the  lands,  along  with  a  propor- 
tionable quantity  of  young  stock.  Each  milk  cow  kept 
by  a  gentleman  farm^  pays  nearly  L.S.  lOs.  and  every 
one  belonging  to  a  small  tenant  L.2  per  annum.  Thus, 
a  farm  which  maintains  100  milk  cows  with  their  fol- 
lowers, should  pay  L.  350  per  annum  as  rent  to  th^ 
proprietor. 

Islay  exports  the  best  part  of  its  saleable  cattle  an- 
nually to  Dumbarton,  Falkirk,  and  the  Lowland  mar- 
kets;  but  it  has  also  fairs  and  trysts  within  itself.  There 
is  usually  a  cattle  fair  at  Portaspug  on  the  18th  of 
May,  for  bullocks  and  heifers.;  at  Bridge-end,  near 
Islay-house,  on  the  ISth  October,  for  brood  cows$ 
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aikd  msetiDgs  are  occasionally  iatioiated  frottr  the 
ferent  charcbies  for. similar  purposes.  There  b  a  mar- 
ket for  horses  at  Bowmore  the  £rst  week  of  August, 
and  another  also  at  the  same  place,  chieOy  frequctited 
by  Irish  dealers,  on  the  first  week  of  November. 

The  excellence  of  Islay  cattle,  and  their  aptitude  for 
fattening  wheii  carried  to  the  rich  pastures  of  the  Low- 

« 

knds  or  England,  may  be  judged  of  from  the  foUowing 
short  statement,  written  and  subscribed  by  the  party 
concerned. 


<  Pencaitland  House^  SOik  May  1809. 

» 
( I  John  Hutcheson,  flesher  in  Haddington,  bought 

<  from  Walter  Campbell,  Esq.  of  Shawfield,  a  five-year 

<  old  Highland  or  Islay  heifer,  which  I  slaughtered  in 

<  Haddington  market  the  5th  of  last  April,  and  weigh- 
«  ed  as  follows : 


N 

St.    lbs. 

4  quarters 

47    0 

Tallow      - 

11  UJ 

Hide 

3     6 

Total        62     4  i 

« The  heifer  had  been  brought  from  Islay  on  die  l?th 

<  of  June  1807,  aged  3  years,  smd  was  not  fattened  by 

<  any  eKtra  food  more  than  the  rest  of  Mr  Campbell's 
•  herd  at  Pencaithxid .;  and  I  paid  huxtthilty-^ne  pounds 
i  ten  shillingB  Sterling  for  her^  and  made  a  considerable 

<  prpfit^ 
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•  profit^  M  die  btef  vas  of  ezceUent  quality  and  fla* 
<Toar* 

(Signed)        •  John  Hutchcson.*  ' 


Tkas  certificate  is  worth  a  thousand  argaztiefitis  in  (sh 
%oiiy  of  tbe  Itlaj  and  best  Hebridian  breed  of  cattle^ 
and  sttpersede»  the  necessity  of  any  further  encomiums 
bpgn  them :  svffice  it  to  aiention,  that  Mr  Campbell  of 
BalUnaby^  smd  also  the  most  weakhy  of  Mr  Campbell 
of  Shairfidd's  tenants  are  gradually  bringing  their  stochs 
of  cattle  to  fesesoible  the  stock  on  Shawfield's  tmrnense 
£Mrm,  both  in  point  of  sha^e  and  size.  It  would  in-» 
«leed  appear  extravagant  and  romantic  to  make  any  cal*. 
eolation  aft  present  on  what  the  value  of  this  island  may 
soon  be  in  live  stock )  bnt  we  may  safely  predict  that  a 
stock  of  ten  thousand  head  of  black  cattle,  such  as  the 
island  may  always  maintain^  will  be  raised  by  means  of 
the  improvements  now  carrying  on,  to  an^unt  to  the 
vakie  of  ten  pounds  each  ;  and  thus  one  hundred  thou« 
sand  pounds  worth  of  cattle  may  roam  over  the  fields  of 
&He  of  the  .Hebrides,  and  that  one  only  tbejourlh  in 
rank  of  them  in  point" of  superficial  extent.  The  pro- 
prietor has  the  merit  ^  the  greatest  part  of  this  im- 
proveaient* 

Potatoes  are  in  Islay,  as  in  the  other  isles>  an  article 
of  first-tfaU  importance.    On^fifth  of  the  ground  in 

R  r  2  cultivation. 


^  SiDC«  writing  the  abovc^  the  reporter  has  learned  that 
some  cattle  firum  Isl^y,  treated  in  a  simiUu*  way  at  Pencait* 
land,  have^  in  consequence  of  the  late  rise  in  the  markets, 
sold  as  high  as  from  1^35.  to  40  guineas  in  the  shambles  of 
Haddington^ 
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cultivation,  or  4400  acres,  are  occupied  by  them ;  bat 
of  this  space  one-third  is  necessarily  lost  in  ditches  and 
furrows,  as  most  of  the  common  tenants  raise  them  by 
the  lazy-bed  method.  If  we  suppose,  therefore,  one- 
third  of  the  ground  thus  allotted  to  potatoes,  losi,  or 
allow  1366  acres  to  the  ditches,  drains,  and  furrows,  of 
all  the  potatoe  grounds  in  Islay,  we  have  a  remainder 
of  3034  acres  as  the  superficial  extent  of  land  actually 
under  potatoe  crops  each  year.  .  Now,  as  the  tenantry 
of  Islay  pay  most  particular  attention  to  their  potatoes, 
and  devote  a  consid^able  part  of  the  summer  to  the 
hoeing,  cleaning,  and  dressing  of  them,  we  may  calcu-» 
late  20  bolls  as  the  average  crop  per  acre.  The  whole 
island  then  raises  60,680  bolls,  or  nearly  six  bolls  for 
every  individual  inhabitant  of  the  district.  This  quan- 
tity affords  a  large  surplus  for  exportation  ^  and  pota- 
toes accordingly  yield  a  considerable  revenue  to  Islay. 
The  quantity  raised,  however,  is  by  no  means  used  by 
the  human  inhabitants  only;  One^fburth  or  more  is  given 
to  young  stock  and  milk  cows,  and  proves  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  other  sorts  of  winter  provender  secured 
by  the  people. 

The  superiority  of  management  with  regard  to  this 
crop,  observable  in  Islay,  consists  in  the  attention  paid 
by  th^  natives  to  the  cleaning  and  draining  of  the  land ; 
in  their  great  care  to  manure  it  regularly  and  richly ; 
and  to  turn  new  soil,  from  the  ditches  or  furrows,  occa- 
sionally upon  the  ridges,  by  means  of  spades  and  shovels 
well  contrived  for  that  purpose.  This  last  mentioned 
operation  they  very  properly  call  leassachOf  i.  e.  repairr 
ing  or  additionally  improving  the  potatoe  ground.  In 
no  part  of  Britain  indeed,  and  no  part  of  the  Continent, 
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Holland  itself  not  excepted,  have  we  met  with  such  ex- 
cellent management  of  potatoe  ground  as  in  Islay  by  the 
common  tenantry ;  and,  in  truth,  it  is  such  as  to  leave 
very  little  to  wish  upon  the  subject.  The  potatoe  cut- 
tings are  placed  upon  the  manure,  and  the  furrow 
turned  over  them.  The  distance  of  the  cuttings  is  in 
general  10  or  12  inches,  and,  where  drilled,  the  furrow 
is  double,  and  about  22  inches  broad.  During  the 
months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  women,  boys^ 
and  frequently  all  the  spare  hands  upon  the  different 
farms  are  employed  in  cleaning  them  from  weeds,  in 
hoeing  them,  and  in  raising  fresh  earth  around  their 
stems,  and  in  the  leassacha  above  mentioned. 

The  quantity  of  hay  raised  in  the  island  increases 
rapidly  every  succftssive  season.  The  use  of  lime,  marl, 
and  shdly  sand  or  coral,  now  generally  introduced,  and 
employed  even  by  the  small  tenants,  communicates  to 
the  verdure  of  Islay  a  luxiuiance  of  green  rarely  to  be 
met  with  in  Scotland,  and  reminds  the  traveller  of  the 
meadows  of  Ingland  and  Upper  Austria.  There  are 
indeed  few  scenes  more  charming  than  that  which  the 
parks  around  Isl^y-house,  and  the  whole  country  to  the 
north  and  east  of  Lo€h-in-daal>  afibrd  in  a  summer 
evening. 

With  regard  to  the  general  police  and  the  best  interests 
of  thQ  island,  we  need  not  add  much  to  what  has  al- 
ready been  stated  in  justice  to  the  character  and  lauda- 
ble exertions  of  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield.-  He  is  a 
father  to  his  people.  The  flourishing  villages  of  Bow- 
more  and  Portnahaven  owe  their  existence  to  him.  It 
is  proper  to  mention  them  here  as  an  example  and  in- 
ducement to  other  great  Hebridian  proprietors. 

R  r  3  The 
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The  landlorxl  grants  feus  far  all  slated  HoiMes  anddw 
gardens  vhkh  belong  to  them  i  mi  gives^  fi)r  a  periodi 
of  19  years^  a  certain  number  of  acres  (from  £ve  to  ten) 
along  with  them,  of  land  to  be  reclaimed  from  a  wild 
state,  the  first  6  yea^s  gratisj  and  the  other  13  years  at  n. 
very  small  rent.  For  honses  roofed  with  tiles  he  iprants 
long  leases,  with  some  acres  pf  ground,  on  similar  con* 
ditaons  with  the  former^  In  consequence  of  this  wise 
and  humane  encouragement,  many  hundred  acres  a^ 
roun4  the  Village^  of  Bowmore  and  PorCnahaven,  whichf 
a  few  years,  ago,  ivere  used  as  peat  mosses,  and  nol 
worth  6d.  an  acre  of  r:pnt,  are  now  covered  with  flou- 
rishing crops  of  various  kinds,  and  regularly  subdivided 
and  inclosed.  Many  fields  of  this  description,  which 
were  not  worth  above  6d.  an  acre  of  jient  20  years  ago^ 
or  15s.  of  purchase  money  at  SO  years  valuaripn,  are. 
now  convened  into  good  arable  land,  and  would  let  at 
L.2.  or  sell  at  L.60  an  acre. 

The  villages  in  qu^ioaare  also  of  great  service  to 
Islay  ix^  "various  respects, '  They  accommodate,some  day*, 
labourers  and  tradesmen,  and  thus  conduce  to  the  beOLC'* 
fit  of  agriculture  in  a  manner  sufficiently  obvious*  They 
also  lodge  a  number  of  fishermen,  (Portnahaven  alone 
contains  26  families  of  that  ttseful  class  of  men,)  who 
bring  money  and  industry  into  the  country*  The  re- 
porter saw,  on  the  n:iorning  of  the  ^Oth  of  May  1808^ 
a  boat  loaded  with  stenlock-fish,  catched  at  Portnaha- 
ven the  preceding  night,  sold  Ut  the  quay  of  Bowmore 
in  lialf  an  hour's  time,  at  sixpence  per  stenlock  of  12  lb. 
weight;  and  the  crew  cleared  L.  10  by  that  night's 
fishing.  The  inhabitants  of  the  village  were  furnished 
with  fresh  fish  at  a  hal^enny  a  pound ;  and  each  of  the 
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Stbimea  dearad  L*2  eteriing  by  ^we  nigbt's  iiw 
diMrjr.  On  coBVersiDg  wkk  those  fisbermen,  all  of 
^dbcMD  were  natives  ^  Islaj,  and  appeared  to  be  verf 
4eceat  and  intelligeflA  iBen»  it  was  afnusingto  tear  their 
aooovmt  of  the  success  of  their  laboun;.  Thef  caftch 
ft  mmber  of.  stenlock}  commonly  ^led  pichtich  mhrj 
u  «.  great  sakhe^fisbt  off  the  point  of  the  Rinns  <|f 
hhefy  where  the  stream  b  very  violent  %  and  they  fr^ 
qiiendy  ruli  over  with  cargoes  of  them  to  the  of^sate 
coiist  of  Ireland)  and  sell  them  under  the  name  of  wild 
nUmofh  hraddanjuiich,  Thi^  title  they  give  the  sten- 
lock  by  Way  of  enobUng  a  sort  of  fish  for  which  theHe- 
fari^aas  have  in  general  very  little  respect ;  and  thejr 
Pledged)  smiling)  that  the  Irish  really  believed  them) 
whai  they  asserted  that  h  is  a  particular  genus  of  the 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  government  has  done  no- 
thing in  Islay  to  promote  the  improvements  carried  on 
by  tlie  patriotic  rtnd  enlightened  proprietor,  who  hsis 
bad  a  rtfaousand  difficulties  to  contend  with,  and  has 
net  mth  no  manner. -of  encouragement)  excepting  that 
iwfasch  good  intentions  and  beneficent  actions  ahvays 
convey  to  generous  Aiinds.  The  consciousness  cS  do- 
ing  -good  iS)  indeed,  the  noblest  of  all  recompences  to  a 
inagnanimous  spirit,  and  especially,  as  in  this  case,  when 
mtended  with  suiccess  j  but  a  wise  government  ought  to 
jEdSter  and  invigorate,  by  the  most  substantial  encourage- 
mtnt*  such  exertions  as  those  of  the  proprietor  in  ques- 
tkm«  He  has  done  much;  but  he  cannot  do  every  thing. 
No  individual's  fortune  or  time  are  adequate  to  the 
ttlis  ttpon  him  in  prosecnting  the  ameUoratkms  possible 
in  Islay.     He  cannot  set  up  manufacmret  or  grant  very 
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ezpensiye  premiums  out  of  his  priTate  porse,  without 
ruining,  not  only  his  fortune,  but  also  the  verj  dlijects 
which  he  wishes  to  promote.  These  are  truly  worthy 
of  all  the  attention  which  a  liberal  public  and  a  pater- 
nal government  can  bestow.  Mr  Campbell  is  the  He- 
bridian  who  has  done  the  greatest  good  to  this  district 
in  our  times,  or  perhaps  since  they  were  first  peopled  ; 
and  it  is  singular  that  no  co-operation  has  been  extend- 
ed by  government,  or  any  public  body  to  his  measures. 
The  manufactures  desirable  to  be  established  in  his  &ie 
island,  it  is  not  a  difficult  matter  to  specify.; — ^perhaps 
those  of  linen  and  of  bleaching,  hemp,  tanning,  dress- 
ing, and  working  leather,  for  the  tise  of  the  other 
islands ;  the  business  of  ship  and  boat  building,  and  of 
cooperage,  at  Bowmore  and  Portnahaven;  saddlery, 
rope-making,  and  the  construction  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, might  be  tried  yrith  advantage,  if  some  con- 
siderable aid  was  given  by  the  public  tQwards  setting 
them  on  foot ;  the  unpairalelled  increase  of  the  pecula- 
tion, renders  the  adoption  of  some  manu&cturing  plans 
necessary ;  for,  although  the  proprietor  sacrifices  a  con- 
siderable rise  of  rents,  and  what  i&  still  more  hard  upon  a 
mind  like  his,  the  essential  improvement  of  the  island, 
and  of  the  condition  of  the  people  themselves, .  to  the 
dictates  of  humanity,  which  forbid  his  turning  off  such 
men  as  he  cannot  accommodate  with  lands  in  a  way 
consistent  with  his  general  system ;  it  is  absolutely  im- 
.possible  for  him  long  to  maintain,  in  the  situation  of  a 
dead  weight  upon  his  territory,  hundreds  of  femilies. 
destitute  of,  room  and  of  regular  employment.  The 
manufacture  of  kelp,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded, 
lli^uld,  even  although  the  natural  circumstances  of  Isky 

were 
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were  more  iavottrable  than  they  are,  afibrd  only  a  tem« 
porary  rdief  duruig  a  few  xncmihs  of  the  ye^Or,  and 
those  months,  t0O|  always  the  busiest  of  the  season^ 
when  every  one  can  find  abundance  of  work  in  securing 
fuel,  and  managing  the  potatoe  and  other  crops.  No- 
thing short  of  regular  and  stated  occupations  in  some 
kicratiye  manufacture,  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months,  will  yield  a  sufficient  relirf  to  an  overgrowing 
Hebridian  peculation  in  the  first  instance  > — They  will 
afterwards,  indeed,  gradually  obtain  capital,  and  then 
be  in  a  situation  to  improve  waste  lands,  and  to  reward 
tenfold  the  proprietor  on  whose  estate  they  have  been 
enabled  to  subsist.— The  difficulty  consists  in  providing 
far  them  until  they  can  maintain  their  rising  families, 
and  save  a  little  capital  with  which  to  begin  the  world. 
Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  has  always  shown  hi^^tenants 
his  resolution  o£  improving  their  circumstances  and  si- 
tuation, along  wkh  those  of  the  estate.  Of  him  no  man 
in  Islay,  or  elsewhere,  could  ever  say,  ^tiat  ke  reaped 
where  he  did  not  tawJ  Every  improvement  carried  on 
by  his  tenants  is  sure  of  meeting  with  encouragement 
and  reward.  Me  knows  the  situation  of  his  peoj^e  i  he 
knows  themselves'  personally ;  and  carries  on  firiendly 
intercourse  with  them.  He  resides  every  year  for  three 
or  four  months  at  Islay-house,  rides  through  his  island, 
superimends  his  improvements,  and  takes  pleasure  in 
viewing  those  of  his  tenants.  He  knows  every  farm  of 
his  estate ; — bat- his  knowledge  is  not  applied,  like  that 
of  many  landlords,  to  the  purposes  merely  of  screwing 
up  the  rents  of  his  lands— No! — ^it  serves  those  of  can* 
dour,  equity,  and  honour.  He  never  listens  to  the  in$i« 
^Koos  offer  of  the  over-bidder  for  the  lands  of  his  neigh- 
bour) 
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bem  g  iNii  jud^  for  .hiinse]f ;  (ir«(!einibe.g09d  manfe 
the  good  htm ;  re«nmis  eg  pimishiH  ^conliiig  toiibr 
>peli  known  cfasvacurs  with  whom  hid  hai^io  doal  (fatt 
never*  in  aoy  case^  not  ^even  tx)^nb  tite  onk^erang^ 
2nanife3t:s  a  t^tidency  to  rigpur  or  ^>fipnwioa.  It  im 
truly  delightful  to  -besir  the  hmgHage  of  the  tenaotrft 
Aveain  thereoaoter  ^arts  of  the  i^bod^  whenthevpro- 
wrieter's  name  was  inentioAed. 

But  the  superiority  of  lalay  to  the  ^reat  mass  of  the 
Hebrides  must  have  also  owed  its  existence  to  some 
pteady  systematic  maoagementv  feUowed  out  with  regsi^ 
lar  energy  by  a  good  inan»  as  weU  as  to  the  humane 
and  liberal  diaposttions  of  diat  man  iaidividiiany  \  for 
there  are  tiiumbers  of  exceUent  gentlenieil  in  the  Hefarih 
des^  who  are  dieposod  to^o  goodi  but  ha:M  not  yet  att- 
tWMd  the  dbjoct  of  their  wlshesi  Hke  Mr  .GtepbeiK«f 
Sl^awfidd.  Tfasa  is  truly  Ihf  taae-^^faad  ^&^  is  the  greift 
pause.  His  man^^fneot  is  inde^  essentudly  dt&reatt 
from  that  of  I  pio^  Hebrid^.  prpprietors,  and  has  9C- 
eordifigly.  preduoed  very  idiiftrent  residt^  J&oai  thein> 
W^e^sball^  therefore^  inentio^  4  ftw  of 'tthe  leading  polnttt 
in,  irhi^.lpU  mode  §(  management  <eet4s  tji>,  havei  bid 
^Mfpi^ait  effects-KleaviQg  k  to  the:g!ent)em^  9Uiidr 
ed*  tPrto  follow  it  >or  npt  as  they  shall  thiplkjmper^  . 
,  ^^  Mr  Ounpbeli  f1$^4Q9.«fiery  ye^  <m  hisestatet 
spends  .a  l^rge  $har^'Of  bis  iaeooaie  anKxig  bis  own  pech 
pie:}  knows  thena  snd  their  sitii^i^n  jiatim^tely  %  and 
by  ineiUsi  of  ;^  £wm  of  fotm  thotfsgmd.iKtes,  under  hi$ 
own  immediai^e  nanagement,  «et)s  an  tMt^  of  husban* 
di7  to  htSi  tenant^  which  does  more  p$^  than  a  thou* 
s^  vokuoes  <^  directiansi  adticeii  p^oal  clausesi  a^wl 

or  fttt  the  asflunauK^  which  anny  thtog  skem> 
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trf  ooibr  dmwnth-griw  c<Mild>cp<aviy.  H^sbowBthem 
his  /Sue  fields  of  tmaups^  ami  iw«  £)t  sbtep  and  cattle 

2.  He  grants  leasesi  generally  of  19  yeaiBf  ^  ntf  hk 
teaanu,  great*  ^an^  small,  wkhout  eaceptioor^so  that  lie 
has  xtaSij /meniim  insured  ia  tl^e  {>osfi^seK>o  «f  their  to* 
nementSi  <m  his  isstate,  and  not  miswahU  sUim$  whom 
he  may  torn  off  at  pleasure. 

3«  He  knows  his  iaads^  and  whajt  they  ai9  wortl^ 
and  never  lets  them  to  any  t^w^it  at  a  h^gh  rent^  far 
less  an  wnrgasonahle  or  rack-rent  in  conse^juence  oipri^ 
xxUe  ^rrs^  biu^  gives  them  at  a  moderate  rent,  on  con* 
ditions  equitable,  plainly  e^tpressed,  and  perfectly  weH 
understood  i  to  men  of  good  characters)  bothasfmners 
and  as  members  of  society. 

.4.  He  gives  meUoradon,  I  e.  he  pays  at  the  endx>f 
the  leaset  tc^  every  out-^oing  tevantj  a  fair  and  adequate 
sum  for  all  houses  which  such  tenant  may  have  built 
with  stone  and  lime*  above  8.|eet  hiffhin  the  side  walls; 
|B  also  for  all  stone  walls  or  dykes,  drains,  and  other. 
fermamni .  improvements.  TJbas  is  one  of  the  great 
causes  of  the  present  prosperity  of  Islay,  and  of  her  su« 
periority  to  the  other  lai]ge  Heb'ides.-r-rlt  cannot  be  too 
universally  known  in  our  fixitish  island.  .   . 

5.  He  tsikes  a  great  interest  in  the  pjK>sperity  of  his 
tenants,  and  helps  them  to  improve  their  breeds  of:  live- 
stock, to  import  .good  seed  4:0m,  and  try  new  crops 
which  promise  well  for  the  island  ^  to  import  and  vse 
improved  agricultural  implements ;  and,  in  shorty  his 
friendly  advice  and  active  aid  are  nevier  with-held  from 
such  tenants  as  aj^y  fiarthem. 

6. 
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6.  He  hdps  the  police  of  his  estate  in  every  conceive' 
able  shape: — He  suppresses  smuggling  and  iliicit  distilla- 
tion ;  and  is  a  determined  foe  to  every  spedes  of  im* 
morality  and  disorder. 

7.  tie  promotes  the  estabfishment  of  lairs  and  mark- 
ets, and  that  of  direct  communication  ^ithtfae  lowlands 
of  Scotland ;  a  weekly  packet^  (a  well  appointed  sloop 
of  50  or  60  tons,)  sails  from  Portascaig  for  Tarbert  in 
Kintyre  for  letters,  newspapers,  and  passengers  *,  and  two 
regular  packets  trade  be):ween  Bowmore  and  Greenock 
all -the  year  rotmd.  Thb  is  a  matter  of  immense  conse- 
quence to  the  island,  and  has  proved  emiilently'' condu- 
cive to  its  improvemMit.  '  ^  .    ' 

8.  He  has  made  roads  through  the  coUntiy,  and  en- 
courages  his  tenants  to  make  bye-roads  and  cross-roads 
for  their  own  accommodation.  His  encouragement  never 
consists  in  mere  words,  but  is  substantial,  judicious,  and 
solid,  as  the  people  well  know  to  their  agreeable  con- 
vicfion.  Without  this  improvement  ail  others  would 
have  been  null. 

9.  He  has  founded  the  two  flourishing  villages  of 
Bowmore  and  Pbrtnahaven  ;  and,  by  granting  feus  in 
them,  set  an  example  of  liberal  policy  and  enlightened 
humanity  to  the  whole  proprietors  of  the  west  of  Scot-* 
land.-  He  has  also  built  wheat  and  flax  milk,  thrashing 
machines,  8cc. 

10.  He  and  his  lady  pay  great  attention  to  the  moral 

« 

and  religious  irtiprovement  of  their  people ;— they  are 
the  steady  friends  of  the  industrious,  and  the  refuge 
and  protectors  of  the  poor.  As  an  instance  of  the  state 
of  education,  it  is  pleasant  to  niention  thef  actual  condi- 
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tion  of  tbe  school  of  Bowmore.  A  population  list  of 
that  Tillage,  in  May  1808,  was  made  by  the  schoolmas- 
ter  with  all  possible  care,  and  the  followii^  result  ascer- 
tained.   It  has  increased  considerably  since  that  time. 

The  total  population  was    .     .     .     670  souls. 
Niunber  of  Males,       .     .     .     805 
of  females,     .     .     .     865 
The  scholars  attending  Bowmore")  ,04 
school  were       .     .     .     .     .3 

of  these  were  boys,        75 

girls,        49 
Scholars 
32  Arithmetic. 

6  J  C  Book-keeping. 

1   r  ^Navigation. 

1   gleaming /Land-surveying* 
9  L  i  Latin. 

SO    y  f  Reading  English,  and  writing. 

45  Reading  £ng.  aged  from  7  to  18  years. 

Did  the  limits  of  the  report  admit  of  adding  any 
thing  further  on  the  flourishing  condition  of  this  beau- 
tiful island,  and  the  laudable  conduct  of  its  proprietor 
and  tenants,  much  might  be  added,  which  would  prove 
equally  pleasing  to  the  reporter  to  state,  and  to  every 
patriotic  Briton  to  read ;  but  enough  has  been  mention- 
ed to  convey  to  the  public  both  the  knowledge  of  the 
agreeable  (acts  collected  on  the  spot  in  Islay,  and  also 
the  causes  of  the  prosperity  manifested  by  that  island. 
It  was  a  disappointment  to  miss  the  proprietor,  who 
usually  arrives  in  Ishy  towards  the  middle  of  July,  and 
remains  there  till  the  end  of  October ;  but  the  reporter 
met  with  every  civility  from  his  tenants ;  and  with  all 
that  a'gentleman  and  .friend  could  possibly  do  in  pro- 
moting 
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ttoriilg  y»  ittdMakingr  frcMA  Mr  CsnMj^MI  ^BMIkKh 
beg.  He  has,  thenforei  the  frfeasure  ta  look  back  tnt 
die  tkie  9peitfin  Iday  as  ene  6f  the  Mjppiest  periods 
of  his  life  s  and  equdly  mt^eatkigy  trhether  recbOecN 
ed  as  dedicated  to  the  contemplation  of  a  sequestered 
island  ift  ft  state  of  rapid  improveiiieBt>  and  tinfooked 
for  approaches  to  a  high  stage  of  refinement ;  or  as  en^' 
joyed  in  the  conversation  and  company  of  a  most  po^ 
lished  and  hospitable  class  of  his  HebriduKLoomitrTmen. 


^fa 
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ThbsX  form  one  island,  whea  the  tide  retilies»  but 
are  separated  at  flood  tide  by  a  fiith  or  arm>.of  the  aes^ 
nearly  a  mile  broad  and  from  ef|^  Mr  twelve  feet  deef^ 
according  to  the  state  of  the  tides  and  the  seswm  cf 
the  year.  They  lie  not  as  Mr  Lamgkods  lays  tbcm 
doira^  but  noith  by  west  of  the  noKthem  extremity  of 
Istaft  at  the  distance  df  nearly  nine  milesy  and  ate;,  £rom 
the  southern  end  of  Oronsay  to  the  northern  ef  Col« 
lonsoyi  IS  miles  long  and  feom  one  to  three  broad. 
The  superficial  contents  are  neady  ^000  Seots  aoreSi 
of  whidi  one  third  of  SOOa  are  meadow  or  arable 
ground.  Dean  Monroe  describes  them  as  follows  s-^ 
^  Omansay.  North  from  Usj  layes  an  iyle  caUit  ON 
ntnaay  i  it  is  twa  myle  fange)  and  neire  alls  metkeS  in 

breidth^ 


bMidthy  ^[olicrift  ther  b  an  rao&asterf  of  ChanoMi 
maya€  laiche  kod)  Ml  of  hairs  and  foaknarts^  wkh- 
cott^enient  hav^tis  for  Heyland  gateyi?,  and  shaM  at  the 
shores.  It  la^s  eight  miles  of  sea  north  from  Ila.  Beside 
this  iyle  Qrnansay^  layes  aae  uther  ile  ksse  then  it ^ 
callit  by  the  Irische^  £Uan  Namuche,  half  ane  myle 
hng^f  which  »  guid  for  swyne  and  abe  uther  besdaB.*^ 
«  Cohiansay.    Northward  from  the  iyleof  Otnaif** 
say,  be  an  half  myle  of  sea,  lyes  an  iyle  caDit  Colnan^ 
sajy  seven  myle  kng  from  the  north-ieist  to  the-  south- 
west,  with  €wa  myle  bredthe^  ane  fertill  iyle  gtud  for 
qahit  fishing.     It  hath  aoi  paroche  kirk.    This  iyle  is 
brokit  by  an  gentle  capitanei  callit  M^DuffyhC)  and 
pcrtened  of  auld  to  Clandonald  of  Kjntyre."    Buchamm 
barely  menrions  CoUonsay  suid  Obtnsay  by  name  (  and 
Martinis  aceoimt,  a  century  posterior  to  Buchanan's,  is 
so  strangely  inaccurate,  that  although  he  mentions  some 
circumstaDces  scspecting  his  landlord  and  the  fianily 
with  whom  he  lodged  there^  it  requires  great  confi- 
dence in  his  veracity  to  believe  that  he  ever  sawthe 
island  of  Coll<msay.    He  says  thae  it  is  four  miles  m* 
length  from  east  to  west,  whereas  it  runs  in  length 
from  nofth  to  soQthi  and  is,  at  least,  eiLcltistve  oTO- 
onsay,  ten  mile^  long.    He  caBs  its  breadth  a  mUe, 
which  iM'eadth  muil  of  course  be  south  and  north,  as 
hedeseribes  the  ledgth  east  aad  west {  but  any  man 
approaching  CoUonsay  must  see  that  it  ia  several  miles 
long  from  south  to  north,  add  cannot  possiUy  make  so 
gross  a  mistake  as  to  suppose  it  only  one.    But  whether 
lAartin  was  here  or  not,  is  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence )  his  description  of  it  is  entirely  confined  to  the 
reUcks  of  ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  the  supersti- 
tions 
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tioQs  of  the  people.  He  could  not  have  fyrtseeA  thit 
it  would  in  our  times  be  so  distinguished  as  it  actually 
is  for  excellent  agriculture,  and  for  maintainiug  as  good 
a  species  of  black  cattle  as  any  spot  in  Britai*«  or  Europe* 

The  first  sight  of  CoUonsay  is  very  unpromising,  and 
would  not  lead  a  traveller  to  expect  the  fertile  and 
pretty  extensive  vallies  which  he  meets  with  in  travers- 
ing the  island.  Although  there  are  no  hills  of  any  con- 
sequence, or  which  exceed  ati  elevation  of  800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  yet  their  tops  are  bare  and 
weather-beaten,  and  convey  the  idea  of  hopeless  bar* 
renness  and  desolation.  These  hills  are  scattered  irre- 
gularly over  the  island ;  and,  In  fact,  it  is  from  the  de- 
composition of  their  materials  that  the  soil  of  the  vallies 
is  formed,  and  it  is  their  shelter  which  affords  warmth 
and  fertility  to  the  cultivated  grounds.  The  soil  is  va- 
rious. In  some  parts,  especially  at  the  two  extremi- 
ties, and  in  some  bays  on  the  west  side,  it  is  light  and 
sandy ;  then  alternates  with  moorish  or  mossy  ground, 
clay,  gravel,  loam,  or  till ;  but,  as  Dean  Monroe  says,  it 
is  <'  arte  fertile  iM^  upon  the  whole,  and  has  of  late  years 
by  good  management  made  a  conspicuous  figure  among 
the  improved  Hebrides.  Black*  talk,  the  mica  lamellata 
martialis  nigra  of  Cronsted,  is  found  here,  both  in  large 
detadied  fiake%  and  immarsed  in  indurated  day;  also 
rockstone  formed  of  glimmer  and  quartz,  and  an  im^ 
perfect  granite  is  not  unfrequent.  The  dip  of  the  rocks 
is  from  south-west  to  xiorth-east,  as  is  very  often  the 
case  in  the  adjacent  isles. 

The  present  proprietor,  Mr  Macneill  of  CoUonsay, 
has  not  only  turned  the  land  fonnerly  in  tillage  to  the 
best  account,  but  also  reclaimed  a  great  extent  of  nK)ors» 
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kids,  and  peat  mosses,  *  from  a  staM  of  absolute  waste, 
into  that  of  arable  and  productive  soil.  He  has  intro- 
duced the  improved  husbandry,  in  the  utmost  latitude  of 
the  expression,  into  Cotlonsayj  and  both  his  crops  and 
his  live  stock  are  among  the  best  in  the  West  of  Scot^ 
land.  He  follows  the  rotation  of  cropping  his  lands, 
whether  of  green  or  white  crops,  that  are  the  most  ge» 
nerally  approved  of  on  soils,  and  in  a  climate  similar  to 
his,  and  of  which  mention  has  repeatedly  been  made  in 
thb  report.  His  rotation  for  the  first  four  years  of  newly 
reclaimed  land  is, — 1.  Break  up  with  oats.  2.  Manure 
with  turnips,  beans,  peas,  or  potatoes.  3.  Bear  or  bar* 
ley  with  grass  seeds.  4.  Hay  and  foggage ;  and  to  recom- 
mence. His  management  of  green  crops  is  parttcularly 
excellent  and  judicious,  in  consequence  of  which  he  rears 
a  great  number  of  cattle  to  a  value  trijple  that  of  the 
breeds  and  individuals  which  Collonsay  was  wont  for- 
merly to  export.  He  has  done  on  a  more  limited  the- 
atre much  of  what  Mr  Campbell  of  Shaw£eld  has  4one 
hi  Islay,  and  proceeds,  year  by  year,  rapidly  advancing 
in  the  career  of  improvement.  The  excellence  to  whidi 
he  has  brought  his  stock  of  black  cattle  will  appear 
from  the  circumstance  of  his  being  in  the  habit  of  sell- 
ing bis  three  year  old  bullocks  as  high  as  from  L.IO.  to 
L.14.  each,  while  cattle  of  the  ssme  age,  and  originally 
periiaps  of  the  same  breed,  fetch  only  L.5.  or  L.6.  in 
die  Northern  Isles }  and  it  is  also  proved  by  the  fol- 
kywingnote,  written  and  signed  by  himself': — <^  In  Au- 
gust 1806  I  sold  to  Mr  Sitwdl  the  undermentioned  cat- 
tle>  at  the  prices  specified  in  this  note ;  viz. 

SvR  Ono 
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Two  four  year  old,  two  three 
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Collonsay^  29d  May  1808. 

N.  B.  I  refused  two  hundred  guineas  from  Mr  Sit- 
well  for  another  buU  which  I  still  keep  in  this  island.* 

(Signed)    John  M<Nsill/' 

The  breed  of  catde  preferred  by  Mr  M<Neill  is  the 
West  Highland^  or  the  real,  ancient,  pure  Hebridian» 
improved  by  good  management,  and  by  selecting  the 
handsomest  pairs  as  breeders.  He  is  partial  to  the  pure 
Uack  colour,  the  long,  close,  and  healthy  pile  <tf  hair; 
and,  in  short,  to  the  circumstances  oS  figure  and  appear-i 
ance  which  have  been  already  detailed  in  our  chapter 
on  live  stock,  and  most  of  which  were  kindly  suggested 
by  that  intelligent  gentleman*  He  has  gradually  in- 
creased the  size  of  his  catde ;  because,  by  his  judicious 
management  of  turnips,  potatoes,  grasses,  and  winter 
housing,  he  can  afford  to  keep  a  stock  of  larger  di- 
mensions than  the  old  treatment  admitted  of;  and  he 
£nds  that  the  difference  of  the  food  consumed  b7  a  lar* 
ger  animal  is  amply  made  up  by  the  superior  price  at 
•mariset*  He  is,  however,  by  no  means  an  advocate  for 
aolarging  the  breed  rashly  in  the  Hebrides,  or  going 
beyond  the  means  of  accommodation  which  the  grazier 
has  within  his  power.  He  annually  rears  two  hundred 
calye%— a  larger  stock  than  can  be  found  in  one  fold 

perhaps 
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l^erhaps  in  this  part  of  the  kwgdom*  These  are  well 
€ei  fipom  the  very  beginniDg ;  thej  are  carefully  housed 
in  winter  and  in  bad  weather ;  and  have  abundance  of 
succulent  £bod  at  their  dispoaal  during  the  months  of  Fe- 
bruary, Marchi  and  April,  when  a  considerable  propor- 
tioQ  of  young  Hdnidian  stock  annually  perishes  firom 
want*  After  his  turnips  are  finished,  he  gives  them 
potatoes,  boiled  with  steam,  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
boiled  barley,  &c.  which  makes  very  wholesoqg^  and 
nourishing  food. 

One  of  Mr  M'NeiU's  most  essential  improvements  con- 
stated  in  pottbg  an  end  to  the  custom  of  overstocking 
the  fSutns  with  cows  and  horses.  He  reduced  thenum*' 
ber  of  the  latter  from  S£0  horses  to  that  of  109  work- 
horses, and  23  mares  and  young  colts.  The  cattle  are 
somewhat  reduced  in  numbers  ako,  but  they  are  tripled 
in  value  over  the  whole  island.  There  are  no  sheep 
farms,  but  considerable  ntunbers  are  kept  for  private 
use ;  and  the  people  turn  the  wool  to  very  good  ac- 
count. The  example  of  th^ir  proprietor's  lady  is,  in 
that  respect,  of  essential  service. 

But  k  is  not  merely  in  his  management  of  live  stock 
that  Mr  M<Neill  of  Collonsay  makes  a  conspicuous  fi- 
gure among  Hebridian  proprietors }  his  fanning  is- still 
perhaps  more  remarkable.  He  takes  care  to  proportion 
his  tillage  to  his  pasture  lands  i  and  to  calculate  upon 
both,  respectively,  according  to  the  demands  of  his 
'island*  He  annually  brings  into  aration  a  certain  h- 
mited  quantity  of  wild  land,  proportioning  that  quantity 
to  the  abilities  of  has  teams  and  servants,  and  to  the  nan 
ture  of  the  seasons*  As  an  instance  of  the  vigour  with 
which  his  operations  of  this  nature  are  carried  on,  we 
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here  subjoin  the  work  carried  dn  m  Me  Mason^  and  in 
one  field  of  waste  ground,  co^ed  from  a  note  written 
by  his  grieve  or  ferm  steward : — (<  Labourors  iSOdays 
complete,  cleaning  out  whins  (furze)  and  willows^  Ac. 
in  the  west  field,  containing  about  10  acres  of  land* 
Ploughing  the  same  field  51  days  with  one  stnog 
plough.  Harrowing  with  the  iron  break-harrow  SO 
days*  Oat  seed  sown  12  b<dk.  (Signed)  John  Oliver.^ 
The  average  expence  of  reclaiming  waste  lands  in  Ccdkm- 
say  cannot  be  very  accurately  fixed,  nor  can  their  intrin- 
sic value,  after  being  so  recladmedj  but,  as  nearly  as  a  ra- 
tional calculation  could  be  made,  it  stood  thus.^— Ah  acre 
•f  waste  ground,  whether  rocky  orspungy and  wet,  worthy 
in  its  present  state,  2s.  per  annum  for  pasture,  may,  in  the 
space  of  three  years,  be  improved  by  crops  of  corn  and  po- 
tatoes, or  turnips,  at  ao  expence  of  L.  1 0.  iyoer  (md  dbom 
Hie  value  of  the  crops,  so  as  to  be  worth  a  guinea  of 
yearly  rent.  Now,  supposing  it  only  raised  16s.  in  va- 
lue annually,  and  sold  at  80  year's  purchase,-— we  have 
land  which  cost  only  L.IO.  and  the  rent  of  2s.  for  thi^e 
years,  or  in  all  L.IO.  6s.  an  acre,  with  the  interest  of 
L.10.  for  three  years,  i.  e.  L.I.  lOs.  amounting  in  toto 
to  L.11.  16s.  to  sell  at  L.24. ;  and  thus  have  more  than 
doubled  the  value  of  the  acre  in  question,  by  improving 
it  at  an  expence  of  L.IO.  in  the  first  instance.  The 
calculation  is,  however,  excessively  moderate,  and  by 
no  means  so  flattering  to  the  improver  as  it  might  justly 
be  made :  for,  it  firequently  happens,  that  the  first  two 
crops  pay  the  expences  incurred  during  the  improve 
ment  \  and  that  the  whole  rise  of  value  upon  the  land 
reclaimed  is  obtained  gratis  :  it  is  also  to  be  considered^ 
that  arable  land  in  the  improved  Hebrides,  and  in  all 

such 
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such  as  are  provided,  like  CoUonsajFi  with  great  quanti^ 
tiaa  of  m^ural  manures,  is  as  valuable  as  in  any  other 
part  of  Scotlandj  excepting  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
cities  or  of  large  towns  ^  and>  therefore,  that  the  rent 
above  fixed  might  nearly  be  doubled  without  any  ap<- 
proach  towards  exaggeration.  The  proprietors  of  I^lay^ 
Cottonsay,  and  Gigha,  would  not  indeed  let  any  of  the 
parks  which  they  have  reclaimed  firom  a  wild  state  near 
their  houses  at  L.3,  or  even  L.2.  10s.  of  yearly  rent  per 


Part  of  the  waste  ground^  which  Mr  McNeill  has  .im- 
proved by  tillage,  consisted  of  pretty  steep  conical  hil- 
locks,  covered  with  rank  heather,  furze,  and  other  thick 
matted  plants.  The  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  conform 
madon  of  the  surface  required  very  careful  management 
both  of  {dough  and  cattle.  His  ploughmen  therefore 
began  at  the  bottom  of  those  rounded  hillocks,  and 
ploughed  them  upwards,  gradually  encroaching  by  a 
continued  furrow  round  them,  like  a  person  ascending 
a  spiral  staircase.  By  this  means  the  furrow  is  cast 
downwards,  the  hillock  levelled  somewhat  by  every 
successive  ploughing ;  and  the  ascent  is  so  gradual  and 
imperceptible,  that  the  horses  are  not  incommoded  or 
weakened  by  it.  It  was  pleasant  to  see  the  land  thus 
scientifically  tilled  by  Mr  McNeill's  servants,  as  well  as 
the  strenuous  and  successful  efforts  made  by  many  of 
his  tenants  to  follow  his  example.^- What  a  contrast  to 
the  clumsy  agriculture  of  some  of  the  finest  provinces  in 
France  and  England,  and  even  of  some,  such  as  Lor- 
raine and  Devonshire,  which  are  blessed  \nth  as  good 
a  climate  and  as  rich  a  soil  as  any  in  either  of  those  ce- 
lebrated countries  ?   About  18  Scotch  acres,  near  KiU 
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loran  orXoRonsay-house^  were  m  1808  under  potatoeSf 
cultivated  in  the  usual  lowland  manner)  and  ratmlim^d 
for  horse-hoeing:  consequently  very  little  space  was  lost 
in  drains  and  furrows.  The  average  [quantity  per  acre 
probably  was  80  bolls,  and  from  80  to  45,  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  field*  He  had  99  acres  in 
turnips,  which  promised  exceedingly  wdl,  and  probably 
amounted  to  40  tons  weight  each.  Supposing  his  potatoe 
crop,  which  turned  out  a  fine  one,  to  weigh  15  tons 
per  acre,  we  have  on  one  Hebridian  &rm,  in  the  re^ 
mote  island  of  Collonsay,  one  thousand  four  hnndred 
and  thirty  t<»is  of  succulent  food  for  Iive-«tock,  exclu- 
sively of  hay  and  com*  The  succeeding  season,  this 
farm  had  1200  bolls  of  potatoes,  and  a  quantity  of  tuf- 
nips  nearly  equal  to  what  is  above  mentioned.  The 
weight  of  1200  bolls  of  potatoes,  Argyleshire  measure 
and  weight,  is  very  nearly  360  tons;  so  that  in  1809, 
this  farm  of  Killoran  had  the  weight  of  1500  tons  of 
turnips  and  potatoes ! !  It  had  also  20  acres  of  sown 
hay. 

In  order  to  produce  such  crops,  and  also  to  reclaim 
the  quantities  of  waste  ground,  to  which  we  have  above 
alluded,  it  is  plain  that  Collonsay  must  have  had  a  large 
supply  of  good  manures.  These  consist  of  sea^-weeds, 
shell-sand,  common  dung,  and  composts  made  up  of 
those  materials.  One-third  dung  and  sea-weeds,  and 
two-thirds  peat-moss  with  seourings  of  ditches,  &c. 
make  a  very  good  compost  heap ;  and  frequently  serve 
all  Mr  M<NeilFs  purposes  for  hb  green  crops.  He  uses 
lime,  however,  occasionally,  although  it  costs  him  much 
in  purchase,  freight,  and  carriage. 

This 
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Hk  nCNk  of  treating  peat-mosses  newly  recktmed» 
is»  Ist  year)  draining  thoroughly}  by  means  of  open 
drains  v«ry  wide  at  top,  and  irequently  deaned ;  then 
irendiing  or  ploughing  carefoUy^  and  harrowing  when 
the  surface  is  dry :  2d  year,  manuring,  sowing  potatoes* 
and  paying  particuhr  attention  to  dean  and  dress  them : 
Sd  year,  sowing  oats,  with  grass  seeds,  and,  of  the  last 
mentioned,  9  or  10  pedes  of  rye-grass,  8lbs.  of  red  and 
13  lbs.  of  white  and  ydlow  doyer  per  acre ;  admitting 
no  cattle  to  the  ground,  lest  they  should  poach  the  snr^ 
face,  and  make  holes  which  would  retain  water :  4di 
year,  hay  twice  cut,  but  no  cattle  or  horses  admitted 
if  the  surface  be  not  quite  firm  and  dry:  5th  year,  pas- 
turage for  young  stock ;  Imd  to  continue  in  grass  until 
the  sward  becomes  quite  consolidated,  and  aMe  to  bear 
working  cattle  without  any  risk  of  being  damaged.  Af- 
ter remaining  in  grass  for  some  years  according  to  cir- 
cumstances, the  land  should  be  broken  up  for  oats ;  be- 
prase,  if  continued  too  long  under  grass,  it  has  a  ten- 
dency to  return  to  its  former  wild  state,  and  tp  produce 
its  original  heather  and  different  sorts  of  mosses.  The 
spedes  of  oats  principally  used  by  Mr  McNeill  is  the 
Angus-shire  or  Meams,  and  the  potatoe  oats.  He  has 
tried  drilled  oats  as  well  as  barley,  but  does  not  seem 
to  think  that  they  have  such  a  decbive  advantage  over 
the  broad-cast  method,  as  overbalances  the  inconveni- 
ency  of  being  a  week  or  two  bter  of  ripening,  and  some- 
what inferior  in  the  quality  of  the  straw.  There  is,  in« 
deed,  a  saving  of  more  than  one-third  of  the  seed;  but 
that  saving  is  too  dearly  purchased  at  the  expence  al- 
luded to,  in  respect  of  time  and  fodder. 

S  s  ♦  The 


Ti^  iq^aatity  of  seed^awn  per  acre  varies^  according 
tOrcirtuinstaDce^  'from'  1  boll  to  2^  of  com,  and  from 

a 

l\  %o  9||.  or  9  barrels  o{  potatoes*  The  r^ums  are^  (tf 
(>9ts  and  barley>  from  5  to  8  }  and  of  potato^  from  IS 
to  35  fpld. 

It  has  been  form^y  observe^  that  Mr  M<NeiU  keeps 
cottars,  whom  he  employs  as  often  as  they  please  as  day- 
labourfiiii  and  whosis  work  is  of  essential  use  m  for^ 
.vrarding  his  agricultural  improrements.  He  gives  them 
from  5  to  S  acres  each  of  arable  and  pasture  land^  nearly 
.j^n^third  arable^  but  altogether  susceptible  of  great  im» 
lurovem^n^.  He  builds  them  houses  of  a  copofintaUe 
descr^^Q  i  and  pays  them  for  their  labour  while  in- 
closing their  land.  He  also  pays  them  for  such  drains 
and  other  permanent  improvements  as  their  possessions 
aeedi  and  as  he  himself  points  out  for  being  construaed* 
Whi^  engaged  in  such  employments,  from  the  first 
dsqr  of  their  taking  their  crofrs  until  they  are  fully  im- 
proved^ subdivided,  and  inclosed,  they  receive  regular 
payxpe^t  at  the  rate  of  from  Is.  tp  Is.  4d.  or  even  Is.  6d. 
per  day..  In  order  to  render  this  mode  of  management 
as  little  cumbersome  and  teasing  as  possible  to  both  par- 
ties, Mr  McNeill's  steward  issues  to  die  cottars  tickets 
in  lieu  of  mon^,  specifying  the  number  of  hours  o« 
days  which  they  have  worked ;  and  those  tickets  are 
produced  at  certain  periods  fpr  being  converted  into 
money.  Meanwhile,  the  tickets  in  question  are  as  good 
as  ready  money  tm  the  possessor  of  them  from  the  mo- 
ment they  come  into  his  hands  ^  and  he  may  buy  and 
transact  business  with  th^  in  CoUons^y  precisely  as 
with  gold  and  silver. 

The 


The  accnra^  vnd  good  order  observed  by  Mr  Ma^ 
aeOI  and  his  agents  *  in  this  matter  throogh  the  i8iaii4 
are  worthy  of  all  ppise ;  and  they  invite  other  Hebri- 
dian  proprietors  to  follow  his  exao^le.     It  is  not  aL» 
ways  easy  to  have  at  hand  large  quantities  of  smaUino- 
ney  for  daily  distribation  among  labourers ;  but  it  is 
qnite  so  to  have  small  tickets  of  paper,  which  serve  the 
same  purpose ;  and  can  be  converted  into  one  sum  at 
certain  periods  pf  the  month  or  of  the  year.  The  good 
effects  of  Mr  McNeill's  crofting  system  are  evident  ovef 
many  parts  of  CoUonsay.    The  valley  (containing  some 
fresh  water  lakes)  which  runs  south-west  and  north«> 
east  through  the  island,  exhibits  the  fairest  specimens 
of  the  industry  of  these  men  \  and  Mr  McNeill's  various 
improvements  show  the  judgment  vrith  which  that  in- 
dustry is  directed.    On  entering  their  houses,  and  con- 
versing with  their  wives  and  children,  it  was  found  that 
they  lived  very  comfortably ',  and  not  only  much  better 
than  their  predecessors  did,  who  had  lands  ahnost  for 
nothing,  but  also  more  at  their  ease  than  any  tenantry 
in  the  Northerp  Isles. 

CoUonsay  does  not  admit  pf  building  villages^  or  of 
fcumg  out  extensive  tracts  to  fishermen  or  any  other 
set  of  tenants  i  indeed  there  \s  no  good  harbour  in  the 
island  for  any  such  estal^lisl^nent ;  but  Mr  McNeill  does 
all  he  can  for  the  accommodation  of  his  people,  and 
proves  himself,  in  every  s^nse,  an  enlightened,  judid* 
ous,  and  beneficent  Highland  proprietor. 

No  roads  were  made  in  CoUonsay  untU  Mr  McNeill 
commenced  them  a  few  years  ago.  He  has  already  fir 
nished  several  mUes,  entbrely  at  his  own  expence,  (and 
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a  hcKTf  ezpence  k  &,)  from  Porc-naofiHuntnim  harbour 
to  BISloran  or  CoUonsay-'liouse.  He  is  to  cany  it  on 
<Iiiite  through  the  isbnd.  He  has  dso,  at  a  very  great 
expence)  buih  a  quay  in  the  harbour  or  creek  just 
metioned,  which  beiBg  the  on^y  safe  landing-pbce  in 
the  neighboorheod,  stood  greatly  in  need  of  that  ac- 
commodation. It  is  hard  that  such  islands  as  GoDon- 
say,  which  are  by  their  physical  position  sulijected  to 
80  rnmy  inconveniences,  should  also  be  branded  by  the 
legislature  as  unfit  objects  for  its  beneficence  and  libe- 
rality ;  and,  instead  of  being  helped  to  arise  to  a  level 
vdth  other  more  favoured  districts,  should  be  refused 
even  their  share  of  what  justice  prompts  the  govern* 
ment  to  do  for  many  parts  of  the  kingdom  which  have 
infinitely  less  need  of  it.  CMonsmf  receives  no  aid 
from  the  fimd  destined  to  promote  the  improvemmt  of 
roads  and  bridges,  &c.  in  the  Helmdes  and  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  No ;  the  proprietor  must  build  quays,  he 
must  dean  haibours/  he  must  erect  bridges,  and  make 
roads ;— in  short,  he  must  save  and  raider  comfortable 
the  lives  of  his  fellow  islanders  solely  and  entirely  at  his 
own  expence;,and  without  any  more  aid  from  the 
British  legislature  than  if  he  were  a  subject  of  America 
or  of  France.  Why?  Because  the  island  has  not 
by  nature  the  vast  advantage  of  being  a  national  tho- 
rough£are. 

This  island  makes  from  120  to  160  tons  of  kelp  in 
favourable  years  ;  and  the  proprietor  acts  as  judiciously 
and  humanely  with  regard  to  the  manufacturers  as 
their  condition  can  possibly  permit.  The  tides  rise 
four  or  five  feet  higher  here  than  in  Islay  or  the  oppo- 
site coast  of  Kintyre,  which  accounts  for  the  Collonsay 
and  Qransay  shores  being  more  favourable  for  kelp. 

It 
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It  has  been  alieady  mentioned  in  »otlier  put  of  dik 
work)  that  the  women  and  girls  of  this  idand  are  en*. 
couraged  by  the  proprietor's  lady  to  spin  and  dress 
flax,  as  well  as  to  weave  it  into  linen^  sodiat  they  have 
regnhr  and  profitable  employment  during  the  winter 

■ 

season,  when  many  thousands  of  their  comitrywomen  in 
the  other  isles  are  perfiecdy  idle.  Thti  is  highly  com* 
mendable,  and  a  great  spring  of  CoUonsay  industry  and 
nnprovement* 

Great  attention  is  paid  to  the  parochial  schooL  It 
was  inflected  by  the  reporter  in  snmmer  1808,  and 
feosd  to  contain  78  scholars,  of  whom  14  were  females* 
In  other  parts  of  the  island  24  children  are  occasional* 
ly  taught  privately,  as  they  are  too  far  distant  from  the 
public  school.  Thb  is  a  considerable  number  for  a 
pcqyolation  of  860  souls.  Divine  service  is  rardy  per* 
formed  in  the  chapel  here  i  G>Uonsay  being  part  of  the 
parish  of  Jura,  b  entitled  to  a  visit  firom  the  minister, 
and  to  church  service  only  once  in  three  weeks  or  once 
a  month ;  and  owing  to  the  precariousne&s  and  diflkuU 
ties  of  the  passage,  the  clergyman  seldom  does  doty  on 
the  island  adxive  eight  times  per  annum.  CoUonsay 
like  Gigha,  which  is  not  quite  so  populous  as  it,  ought 
certainly  to  constitute  a  parochial  charge,  and  the  mini^ 
ster  to  be  ps3d  in  the  same  way  as  those  other  clergy* 
men  in  oar  estaUishment,  the  tiends  of  whose  parishet 
have  been  exhausted.  The  valued  rent  of  G)Ilonsay 
^  and  Oransay  is  L.77.  10s.  8d. 

It  deserves  particular  remark,  that  CoUonsay,  standing 
insulated  and  detached  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
any  high  lands  which  might  afibrd  some  sheker  to  it 
from  the  fury  of  the  Atlantic  storms,  shews  some  forest 

trees 
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trite  tf  tomHehkim  si£e»  while  other  ishnds  in  a  mote 
favomralflejjksitibh  mt  lotsdlj  destitute  o£  wood.  Near 
the.'hoiiseof  the  proprietor  at  Killorani  therfe  ire  some 
rerj\  fine'  ash  treest'and'  the  larch)  sycamore  or  plane* 
biKhvaad  rowan  trees,  lately  planted  by  Mt  Macneitt^ 
promise  to  thrive  tolerably  well.  Nothing  can  be  a 
clearer,  proof  of  t*he  possibility  of  rearing  dmbei'  in  all 
the  Hebrides  of  any  considerable  size»  by  proper  care 
and  attention ;  and  nothing  can  be  more,  encouraging 
to  such  great  Hebridsan  proprietors  as  have  it  in  their 
power  to  commence  a  species  of  impro^ment  which 
in  half  a  centu^  would  quadruple  the  value  of  thetr 
estates. 

The  reporter  has  dwelt  longer  upon  this  interestii^ 
island  than  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  a  stranger  may 
perhs^s  seem  to  warrant ;  but  the  facts  akeady  stated^ 
and  which  are  so  new  in  a  remote  isle  of  the  UebrideSf 
must  be  his  apology.  He  traversed  the  blands  of  CoU 
ionsay  and  Oransay  along  with  their  proprietor,  and  for 
several  dap  indulged  in  the  pleasures  which  they  af- 
fiorded.  Were  his  testimoney  of  any  weig^  with  fu-> 
ture  agricultural  travellers,  he  would  advise  them  to  see 
and  study  Colionsay,-^were  it  interesting  to  the  lover 
of  ancient  lore,  who  delights  to  tread  on  sacred  ground^ 
and  to  visit  the  scenes  which  early  Christianity  has  ren- 
dcred'so  illustrious,  he  would  request  them  to  bestow 
many  hours  on  the  ruins,  the  beautiful  crosses^  and  me- 
lancholy relics  of  Green  Oransay ;«— and  cocdd  his  emo* 
tions  inspire  other  Hebridian  traveOers  with  enthusiasm 
for  the  grandeur  and  heartfelt  magnificence  of  nature, 
he  would  tell  him, — Gaze  on  the  panorama  which  a 
fine  day  afibrds  from  the  cairn  on  the  hill  northwest 

of 
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of  Ccdbasay bouse  1-^Reside  for  mmyixjB  inOna* 
say,  evm  though  alone  in  that  charmmg  bland^  (ptr- 
lups  the  most  sequestered  in  Britaini)  examine  its  w- 
neiaUe  relics  of  christian  antiquity  I — Lock  aroimd 
on  every  hand  I— -Enjoy  the  view  of  mount«ns>  seas, 
and  rivers,  in  astmishing  variety  and  contrast ! — ^Con- 
temidjite  the  boymdless  Atlantic  and  the  isles  scattered 
over  its  bosom, — ^and,  when  satiated  with  solitary  ad- 
miration and  delight,  return  to  the  el^ant,  enlighten- 
ed|  and  cheacful  hospitality  of  Rill^ran. 


4. — ^JURA. 

«  Du&AT^— Nairest  that  iyle  (Gigha)  layes  Duray, 
ane  ather  fyne  forest  for  deire,  inhabit  and  manurit  at 
the  coist  syde,  part  be  Qandonald  of  Kintyre,  part  be 
MacgoUayne  of  Douard,  pairt  be  Macgellayne  of  Kin- 
lochbuy,  pairt  be  M <Duffithie  of  Colvansay,  ane  iyle  of 
twenty-four  myle  of  length,  lyand  from  the  southwest 
to  the  northeist,  twale  myle  of  sea  from  Gigay  above 
written,  and  ane  myle  from  Ila^  quhar  is  twa  locfaes, 
meetand  uthers  throughe  mide  iyle  of  salt  water,  to  the 
lengthe  of  ane  half  myle,  and  all  the  deire  of  the  west 
pairt  of  that  forrest  will  be  cahit  be  tainchess*  to  that 

narrow 
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*  i,  f.  The  deer  arc  driven  by  persons  drawn  up  iiLaliae 
fcr  that  purpose,  and  terrifying  them  by  their  cries,  &c. 
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murow  eetajf  and  the  next  day  caBit  west  a^^e  be 
tain<:he>»  throti^  the  said  narrow  entries,  and  anfiiik 
d«re  slaioe  there*  pairt  of  smadl  woods.    This  tyle^  as 
the  ancient  iylanders  aUeges,  shoidd  be  callk  Deiref  , 
taking  the  name  from  the  Dexre  innome  IjA^  quhilk 
has  given  it  that  name  in  anld  tymes.  In  thb  iyle  there 
is  twa  guid  and  safe  raids  for  schipps,  the  ane  caUSt 
Lubnalierie,   and  the  uther  Loche  Terbart,  fiiment 
utbers.    The  greatest  hiQs  in  this  iyle  are  chieflie  Ben- 
chalisy  Bensenta,  G>rbeni  Benannoyre  in  Ardlaylay; 
ane  ch^ppel  sometime  the  paroch  kirke  KitemadilL 
The  water  of  Lasayther,  the  water  of  Udeigan,  the 
water  of  Glengargister,  the  waters  of  Knockbratk^  Lin* 
dill,  Caray,  Ananbilley  \  all  thir  water  salmond  slaine 
upon  them.    This  iyle  is  full  of  nobell  coelts,  with  cer- 
taine  fireshe  water  loches,  with  meikell  of  profit." 

Such  is  Dean  Monroe's  description  oi  Jura  in  1 540-9, 
and  the  same  applies  to  it  still,  with  this  difference, 
that  it  now  belongs  to  two  propiiet(Mrs  only,  Mr  Gamp- 
bell  of  Jura  and  Mr  Macneill  of  Cdlonsay,  and  that 
Very  little  benefit  is  derived  from  its  fresh  water  lochs. 
However  little  the  island  may  deserve  notice  in  an  agri- 
cultural report,  in  comparison  with  those  which  have 
been  already  described  in  this  part  of  the  work,  yet  it 
is  80  interesting  in  other  respects  that  we  cannot  pass 
it  over  altogether  in  silence.  Adjacent  to  Islay,  and  on 
the  northeast  of  it,  lies  tlus  long  extended  ridgy  island, 
conspicuous  over  many  districts  by  the  height  of  .its 
mountains.  It  is  commonly  computed  24  Scotch  miles 
or  S6  EngUsh  miles  in  length  and  seven  in  breadth* 
but  this  is  an  exaggeration  and  more  than  double  its 
seal  dimensions.    On  sailing  repeatedly  along  its  coast 
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at  difiteent  periodsy  and  compariag  actual  obaervatioa 
with  the  maps  md  charts  in  which  this  island  occuriy 
the  Sowing  dimensions  appear  to  approach  as  near 
to  the  truth  as  the  want  of  actual  mensuration  enaUee 
the  reporter  to  state.  Jura»  from  the  southwest  to  the 
northeast  extremity^  extends  S6  English  miles  in  lengthy 
and  is  in  some  parts  of  the  southern  division  formed  bf 
the  two  Loch  Tarberts  right  miles  broad ;  but  aft  an 
average  of  the  whde  breadth,  and  making  allowance 
for  the  space  occupied  by  those  lochs,  and  by  other 
bays  of  the  sea,  its  breadth  may  fairly  be  fixed  at  4{ 
miles.  This  gives  117  square  miles,  or  58,500  Scotch 
or  74,880  English  acres  of  superficial  extent*  Neither 
Dr  Walker^s  conjecture,  therefore,  of  1 15,000  English 
acres,  nor  Mr  Langland's  map,  appear  to  give  a  just 
estimate  of  Jura.  The  map  prefixed  to  thb  work,  and 
almost  entirely  corresponding  with  Arrowsmith's  map» 
and  with  Mr  Heather's  chart,  will  be  found  by  the 
traveler  a  pretty  accurate  one.  Of  these  58,500  acresy 
little  more  than  one  nineteenth  part  or  3000  acres  are 
arable,  L  e,  under  regular  or  occasional  tillage*  The  old 
system  of  exhausting  the  ground  by  repeated  white 
crops,  without  any  regular  rotation  of  grasses  or  of  green 
crops,  prevails.  Excepting  what  Mr  Camqpbell  has  done 
ne^arhis  place  of  Ardfin,  and  a  little  near  the  minister's 
manse,  no  part  of  this  island  exhibits  any  symptoms 
of  advaocmg  agriculture.  Mr  'McNeill  of  Cdlonsaj 
e^iploys  his  share  of  the  north  end  of  it  entirdy  in 
pasturage,  and  under  the  sheep-farming  system,  and 
the  oth^  proprietor  already  mentioned  passes  his  time 
19  ,the  ancient  hospitable  Hebridian  style,  without  any 
im^ovatioQ  whatever.    A  road  is  carrying  on  firom 

Islay 
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Islay  ferry  to  the  north-east  end  of  Jura ;  which,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  prove  the  signal  for  otha*  improve- 
ments to  the  natives.  They  have  a  vast  deal  of  itn* 
provaUe  soil,  with  a  fine  exposure,  the  finest  and  whcd- 
somest  atmosphere. in  this  whole  region;  and  ccHiside- 
raUe  fiMrility  in  procuring  manures.  With  a  little  more 
Industry,  and  the  advantage  of  leases. §orihelr  landsj 
as  well  as  salutary  regulations  concerning  their  stock  of 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  they  mig^t  soon  follow  the 
footsteps  of  their  neighbours  in  Gigha,  Islay,  and  CoU 
lonsay,  and  remove  the  reproach  often  levelled  at  them« 
of  being  a  century  behind  the  people  of  those  well  ma- 
naged isles. 

Considerable  quantities  of  kelp,  perhaps  60  or  90 
tons,  are  annually  made  here ;— ^-some  fern  ashes  were 
Ibnnerly  escported ;  but  of  late  years  that  manufiutur^ 
seems  to  be  abandoned,  principally  owing  to  the  de« 
crease  and  diminution  of  die  material  which  yielded  it 
Many  tons  of  the  fine  siliceous  sand,  which '.  forms*  the 
bottom  of  some  bays  on  the  west  side,  were  used  for 
the  glass  manufsicture ;  but  this  is  now  no  longer  the 
case,  that  species  of  sand  being  found  nearer  the  towns 
which  formeriy  imported  it. 

Neither  the  crops  nor  live  stock  deserve  any  pavticular 
notice.  They  resemble  those  of  the  Northern  I^es, 
and  admit  of  great  improvement.  Potatoes,  however, 
ipre  cultivated  with  some- care,  pretty  much  in  the  same 
way  as  in  Islay ;  and  they  constitute  fbuN^fiA^  of  the 
nourishment  c^the  inhabitants.  ^ 

The  population  was  given  to  the  reporter, .  from  JSf' 
iipsent.  hands,  at  1300  or  1400;  but  he  sup^es,  on 
good  grouAdSs  that  this  number  is  exaggoated,  and  that 

it 
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h  isy  together  ^vkh  that  of  the  islets  belonging  to  the  pa- 
ijsh^  irbst  he  testes  in  the  tslUefor  the  united  parish  of 
Jnra  aadCollpoNif)  deducting  660,  the  number  in  the  last 
mentioned  island.  The  church  near  the  minister's  manse 
was  in  a  shameful  state  of  disrepair  in  June  1808,  hav- 
ing nine  windows,  and  not  one  'whole  pane  of  glass  in 
them,  and  being  destitute  of  every  accommodation  sui- 
table to  a  house  of  divine  worship.  The  school  was 
abo  in  a  neglected  state  at  that  time,  but  was  expected 
to  be  speedily  put  on  a  more  respectable  footing. 

There  is  abundance  of  limestone  and-  of  slates  of  the 
best  quality,  and  lyhig  near  the  sea  shore,  where  a  pier 
could  easily  be  erected  for  loadii^  and  unloading  ves- 
sels. These 'will  no  doubt  prove  eventually  of  great 
service  to  Jura,  and  conduce  to  bring  it  nearer  the  level 
of  the  other  southern  Argyleshire  islands.  But  all  that 
can  he  sttd  on  these  subjects  involves  a  change  of  systenif 
of  whkh,  there  are  at  present  no  visible  symptoms. 

The  mountainous  ridges  occupy  the  middle  of  the 
island,  and  run  from  end  to  end,  rising  still  higher  and 
Ingher  as  they  run  from  the  northeast,  till  at  last  they 
terminate  in  four  peaked  mountains  of  considerable 
height  and  of  a  dmilar  shape.  Two  of  these  stand  dose 
together,  and  bound  the  westerly  part  of  the  island. 
They  are  the  highest  of  all  $  and  are  well  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Pig}9  of  Jura,  to.  all  sailors  who  frequent 
the  Deocaledoolan  sea. 

It  is  remaricable  that,  in  thev  direction,  the  islands 
of  Islay  and  Jura  stand  cross  to  most  of  the  other  He- 
brides. The  chain  which  composes  the  Long  Island, 
the  isles  of  Skye  and  Mull,  and  most  of  the  others, 
stretch  out  south  and  north  nearly,  as  do  also  the  ridges 
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of  their  moniitaiiis,  in  the  same  direction  vith  the  coast 
of  Scotland  that  is  next  adjacent.  But  Isiay  and  Jora, 
Tvith  all  their  mountains,  observe  an  opposite  position, 
and  extend  Ijengthwajs  only  two  or  three  points  bora 
east  to  west.  Their  position,  however,  is  still  the  same 
with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  coast  of  the  mainland  ; 
as  they  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  great  promontorjr 

'  of  Knapdale  and  Kintyre,  which,  like  these  islands, 
'  stands  cross  to  the  general  direction  of  the  coast  of  Scot- 
land. The  direction  therefore  of  Islay  and  Jura,  which 
appears  at  first  sight  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  rule, 
is  no  doubt  the  effect  of  the  same  cause, — of  that  great 
cause  which  made  Britain  itself  run  parallel  to  the  coast 
of  Scandinayia,  and  stretched  out  Madagascar  in  the 
same  line  with  Africa, — of  that  mysterious  law  which 
seems  to  have  subsisted  at  the  Armation  of  the  earthy 
by  which  aU  the  islands  of  the  globe,  in  general,  are  ex- 
tended in  length  in  the  same  dirc^rtion  with  the  coast  of 
the  next  adjticent  continent  *. 

The  height  of  Beinn  an  olr,  the  highest  of  the  Jnra 
mountains,  and  styled  by  Pennant  *  a  vast  cairn  erected 
by  the  sons  (^  Saturn,*  is,,  according  to  Dr  Walker, 

f  234]0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  but,  according  to 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  the  second  highest,  or  jB^nn^Aton- 
to,,  which  is  confessedly  60  feet  lower  than  Beinn  an 
oIts  is  SS420  feet  high:  The  other  two  of  the  principal 
mountains  are  much  lower.  They  are  called  Beinn  ii 
chaolaisi  and  Corro^/teinnf  i,  e.  the  mountain  near  the 
Sound  (of  Islay),  and  the  rugged  mountain*    Beinn  an 

oir 


Vid.  I)r  Walkers  Essays  on  Natural  History,  &c.  p.  22o. 


olr  nwms  the  gcldeuy  and  Beiim-shianta  the  enchanted 
numniain^  The  prospect  from  the  summit  is  highly 
grand  and  delightful  ^  not  so  much  in  consequence  of 
the  altitude  of  the  spectator's  positions  as  of  its  insulat- 
ed and  peculiar  situation.  On  the  one  hand>  he  has  a 
thousand  hills,  the  whole  Alpine  county  of  Argyle- 
shirei  the  ancient  Albion.  Here  alone  is  his  view  in- 
tercepted,  and  that  only  by  mountains  at  the  dbtance 
of  nearly  50  miles.  In  smother  quarter,  he  sees  dis« 
tinctly  the  whole  range  of  the  Hebrides,  and  a  great 
space  of  the  Deucaledbnian  sea.  Southwards,  the  vast 
promontory  of  Kintyre  lies  under  his  eye ;  and  south 
by  west,  the  humble,  but  lovely  Islay,  with  her  nume- 
rous lakes  and  charming  pastures.  Beyond  the  pro- 
montory'of  Kintyre,  the  west  pf  Scotland  rises  to  the 
great  mass  of  mountains  in  the  head  of  Clydesdale  and 
Mithsdale  :  in  another  view,  tbe  spiry  summits  of  Ar- 
ran,  and  the  Irish  Sea,  with  its  ^ores,  to  the  Isle  of 
Mann.  From'the  south  to  the  west,  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land lies  like  a  plain,  with  here  and  there  a  faintly  de- 
lineated hiU,  as  far  as  the  eye  cap  reach  The  impe- 
soons  strait  between  the  Mull  of  Kintyre  and  the  Fair- 
head,  with  its  lofty  cliffs,  is  quite  at  hand,  through 
which  the  Irbh  Sea  is  filled  every  tide  by  the  pouring 
in  of  the  Atlantic.  The  promontory  of  the  Giants 
Csuiseway  spears  near  and  distinct ;  and  beyond  it  the 
high  land  of  Innishuna,  the  northern  extremity  of  Ire- 
land )  beyond  this  to  the  Hebrides,  nothing  but  air  and 
ocean.    North-westward,  appears  the  rugged  Mull% 
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*  Proverbially  styled  Muillc  na  m*  Bcann  fuar,  t.c.  Mull 
of  the  cold  chilly  mountains. 
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Benioof^  towering  to  the  saioe  kii^  widi  tbt 
tpeCMoty  aod  enveloped  in  clonds  and  daifaiess.  Far> 
ther  still,  and  in  tHe  same  magnificent  panorama,  he 
discerns  the  stnpendous  CniHin  mountains  of  Skye,  and 
In  the  Western  Ocean,  in  various  directions,  CoUonsay^^ 
Onmsay,  Jona,  Stafia,  Coll,  Tyree,  Barray-head,  and 
the  hundred  i^les  floating  on  the  vast  eipanse. 

The  emotions  in  his  mind,  arising  firom  the  grandeur 
et  this  scene,  are  not  to  be  excited  by  any  description. 
The  extent  of  prospect  from  this  mountain  is  indeed 
surprising,  not  much  under  220  miles  south  and  north. 
But  the  curvature  of  the  earth  is  greatly  overcome  by 
the  elevation  of  the  spectator,  and  the  height  of  the 
distant  lands.  Nothing  else  could  render  die  Isle  of 
Skye  and  the  Isle  of  Mann  at  the  same  tone  visible. 
At  three  such  views,  the  naked  eye  might  extend  very 
neariy  from  the  one  extremity  of  Britsun  to  the  other. 
To  stretch  the  eye  over  so  many  di£ferent  seas,---over 
such  a  multitude  of  islands,— -and  such  various  countries, 
in  what  were  once  different  kingdoms,^  is  perhaps  a 
scene  that  can  nowhere  be  behdd  in  northern  Europe, 
but  from  the  highest  summit  of  Jura.  It  cannot  indeed 
be  onnpared  with  what  Brydone  describes  from  the  top 
of  Mount  .£tna>  or  perhaps  with  a  £bw  sdect  spots  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea;  but  it 
certainly  richly  merits  the  trouble  which  it  costs  to  ob- 
tain k,  and  never  fidls  amply  to  reward  the  labours  of 
the  enlightened  trav^er. 

Northwards  of  Jura,  ia  the  passage  or  strait  between 
it  and  Scarba,  is  the  famous  whirlpool  of  Corrybhreac- 

cain. 


cain%  the  theme  of  many  a  fntkedc  song/ abd  the  Usp» 
rot  of  the  Hdiridian  mariner.  The  sound  k  aboot  a 
mile  broad  where  narronresty  and  the  whirlpool  it  mi 
the  Scarba  tide.  Soon  after  the  flood  has  eatceed  the 
aoiuid,  the  gea  at  this  place  ;^»pears  in  gnat  disorder 
It  boilsy  foamsy  and  passes  away  in  successive  whiria. 
The'commocion  increases  till  near  the  fourth  hour  of 
flood,  ifhen  it.  is  most  impetnous.  It  then  boSh  as  it 
were  from  the  bottom,  and  throws  op  every  thing  that 
b  moveabk  by  water.  The  waves  are  tossed  op  witha 
kwd  roar,  which  is  often  beard  six  or  seveii  miles  od^ 
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*  Of  this  whirlpool  Dean  Monroe  wriles  as  fbVows; 
**  Betwixt  tiiir  twa  iyles  tfaer  ruoQcs  anc  strcame,  above  the 
power  of  all  sailing  and  rowing,  with  infinit  dangers^  callit  Co- 
rybrekan.  This  strt^ame  is  aught  (S)  myle  lang,  quhiUc  may 
not  ht  hantit  bot  be  cortaino  tyds.*' 

Monsieur  D'Arfevillo,  who  published  iii  Paris,  in  154?, 
the  Navigation  of  King  James  V.  of  Scotland  round  the  He- 
hrides,  writes  u]>on  Corrybhreaccain  as  follows ;  *  **  Betwixt 
Scarba  and  Dura,  there  is  the  most  dangerous  tide  in  £u« 
rope,  because  of  contrary  tides  which  encounter  thero,  and 
run  betwixt  the  Mule  of  Kintyre  and  Ila,  and^  passing  thto' 
a  strait  channel,  it  runs  with  such  violence  upcm.  the  coast 
of  Scarba  that  it  is  thrown  back  upon  the  coasts  pf  Dura 
with  a  fnghtfitl  noise :  In  returning,  it  makes  a  deep  and 
roaring  whirlpool,  which  hindcia  all  ships  to  enter :  If  they 
unluckily  get  in  theiCv  they  arc  in  great  danger  of  beii^ 
dashed  in  pieces;  but  the  safest  time  to  pass  that  place  is, 

either  when  the  water  is  at  the  highest  flood  or  lowest  ebb^ 

« 

I'kis  passage  is  commonly  called  Corifbrekin/ 
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and  to  sttch  a  height  that  the j  fly  broken  firoxn  it  «id 
white  for  some  mileft  before  they  are  dispelled.  At  this 
'  period,  the  Hehridian  says  that  the  old  Hag  has  put  on 
her -white  kerchief  as  a  decoy  for  strangers,  to  Hire  them 
to  dieir  destruction.  It  is  indeed  generally  £riBl,to  ap» 
proach  the  gulf  at  this  period  of  the  tide ;  hut  from  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  hoar,  till  th^  sixth  of  flood,  and  iii 
neaqp  tides  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth,  the  conuntHioo 
gradually  abates,  until  at  length  it  totaUy. subsides,  and 
the  smallest  boat  may  pass  with  safety,  if  the  weather 
be  tolerable.  Soon  after  th6  return  of  the  ebb,  how- 
ever, the  same  violence  is  repeated,  increasing  and  di- 
minishing at  corresponding  times,  until  the  agiproach  of 
the  lowest  ebb  restores  the  same  tranquillity  as  takes 
place  at  high  water.. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  neighboorhood  tell  many  mar- 
vellous stories  about  the  attracting  powers  of  this  whirU 
pool,  its  irresistible  fury,  and  many  hsdr-breadth  'scapes 
made  by  themselves  and  by  others,  ^er  being  considered 
^'  irretrievably  lost :  but  these  merely  prove  the  popa-t 
lar  terror  pf  this  tremendous  whirlpool 

The  causes  of  the  phenomenon  we  may  partly  learn 
from  the  map,  which  points  out  the  necessity  of  a  strong 
current  at  this  place,  and  partly  from  studying  the  stra- 
ta of  rock  on  each  side,  and  especially  the  Scarba  side 
of  the  sound. 

There  seems  to  be  a  ledge  of  submarine  rocks  stand- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  current  as  it  rushes  through 
the  narrow  sound  in  question.  The  opposition  given 
by  this  ledge  may  occasion  those  whiriings  in  the  water, 
its  rising  from  the  bottom,  and  the  breaking  and  throw- 
ing up  of  th^  waves,  wl^ch  always  happen  in  the  most 

forcibly 
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forcible  manner  during  the  highest  spring  tides,  and 
when  the  current  is  in  its  greatest  strength.  It  likewise 
accounts  for  the  smoothing  surface  when  the  current  is 
at  its  hffight^  when  the  ledge  becomes  covered  with 
such  a  depth  of  water  as  renders  the  opposition  which 
it  gives  to  the  current  below  imperceptible  above.  But 
it  accounts  not  so  well  for  the  same  smoothness  at  the 
lowest  ebb  ;  although  the  want  of  current,  or  at  least 
the  vast  diminution  of  its  forcej  must,  both  at  high  and 
low  water,  be  taken  into  consideration.  There  is  a 
safe  harbour  in  Jura,  withip  six  miles  of  the  Sound  of 
blay,  called  the  Harbour  of  the  Small  Isles,  and  a  road- 
stead, called  Lowlandman's  Bay,  several  mil^  to  the 
northw^. 

The  great  desideratum  in  Jura  is  inchsitrest  imply^- 
ing  a  subdivision  and  regular  appropriation  of  lands 
among  the  tenantry.  But,  indeed,  many  things  ar^ 
to  be  begun  in  this  island,  and  very  little  can'  at  pre- 
sent be  said  in  its  favour  in  an  agricultural  report.  It 
is  a  fine  subject  for  improvement,  and  may  soon  be 
brought  to  triple  its  present  value,  both  in  point  of 
arable  land,  and  of  food  ^d  pasturage  for  live  stock ; 
and  it^  population  may  be  greatly  enriched  by  turning 
to  account  its  natural  treasures  of  excellent  manuf'esi 
as  well  as  its  mosses  and  its  minerals. 
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5.-^9«  SCARBA,  LUNGA»  LumCf  tItONi,  SAOIL. 

These  islands  are  valaable^  and  of  considaable  po* 
pulatioo  and  extent ;  but  although  pretty  well  cultivat- 
ed, especblly  Xiuing  and  Sao3,  they  cannot  be  long 
dwelt  upon  in  a  report  of  this  kind*  They  contain 
nearly  5000  acres  of  arable  land*  and  might  in  many 
parts  be  profitably  occupied  by  woods  and  plantations. 
Scarba  would  be  a  fine  forest,  and  in  fifty  yean  richly 
repay  the  expences  of  plantation,  and  the  charges  con- 
sequent  upon  them.  Shuna,  the  property  of  Colonel 
Macdonald  of  Lyndaie,  in  Skye,  has  excellent  limestone; 
and  the  proprietor  has  buOt  a  quay,  and  made  a  road^ 
at  his  own  expence,  for  accommodating  the  public  with 
that  valuable  article.  Until,  however,  the  common 
tenantry  in  the  Hebrides  come  into  the  practice  of 
using  lime  for  manure,  and  for  other  purposes  un- 
known to  them  at  present  in  this  district,  all  liberal 
efibrts  of  the  kind  alluded  to  will  meet  with  many  ob- 
stacles. The  same  holds  true  with  respect  to  the  slates 
and  other  minerals  of  those  isles. 


• 
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9.  BXtOAUB. 


This  islet,  of  about  50  acres  of  surface,  was  fiumnsi 
tven  in  Monroe's  time,  for  its  slates.  He  says,  that 
there  b  «  abundance  ofstalade  (slates)  to  be  win  ther.** 
The  greatet  pitt  of  the  island,  above  high-water  mark| 
has,  in 'the  cbiirsedf  ages,  been  removed,  toehebcr 
the  dwellings  of  many  millions  of  our  species*  At  pre> 
sent  three  quarries  are  wrought  under  the  sea-mark  «r 
level,  to  a  considerable  depth  j  and  die  water  b  pump- 
ed out  hj  machinery  at  a  heavy  expence.  The  island 
belongs  in  property  to  the  Earl  of  Breadalbane;  but  the 
siate  works  are  carried  on  conjunctly  by  his  Lordship 
and  Mr  John  Campbell,  writer  to  the  signetj  €S  Edin- 
burgh. 

'The  number  of  quarriers  in  July  1808  was^  257  in* 
duding  33  old  men,  who  were  superannuated  and  em* 

■ 

ployed  on  lighter  work  than  quarrying.  The  quarrien 
have  numerous  families,  and  live  in  a  neat  little  village 
on  the  islet,  which  is  separated  fixnn  the  much  more  ex- 
tensive island  of  Saoil  by  a  narrow  stnut,  navigable  at 
high-water,  but  scarcely  30  yards  broad  in  the  narrower 

a 

part.  Between  the  village  and  the  opposite  shore  of 
Saoil,  where  is  also  a  small  village  and  an  inn,  is  the 
anchorage  ground  for  vessels  which  carry  off  the  slates. 
Such  was  the  demand  for  them  at  that  time,  that  IS 
large  sloops  and  2  brigs  were  waiting  for  cargoes^ 
which  they  did  not  expect  for  »x  or  seven  weeks.    At 

other 
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otlier  times,  however,  vessels  are  supplied  without  any 
delay  or  detention. 

The  slates  are  of  diffsrent  sizes  and  prices  :i— 

Slates,  Inches  long.     Inches  broad.    Sh. 

Full  size,  viz.  firom  9  to  18,  and  6  to  14  ==$5.^.  1000. 
Undersize,  viz,      6      12,         4       ^«12. 6d.do. 
The  weight  of  1000  full  size  is  H  ton  nearly,  ^d  that 
of  IQOO  under  size  is  about  1  ton* 

The  duty  payable  is  ad  valorem  at  t}^  place  of  im-* 
portation— *or  a  certain  per  centage  upon  the. price  of 
the  slates  when  delivered  at  the  custogihouse  of  the 
port  to  which  the  vessel  is  bound.^ 

The  qoantity  of  slates  made  by  the  £isd4e  Company 
In  the  six  following  years,  was 

Large  size,  SmaU, 


Jn  1802, 

4,048,100 

612,100 

1803, 

«,S76,700 

915,200 

.1804, 

4,076,700 

670,300 

'   1805, 

4,626,300 

740,500 

1806, 

4,237,600 

1,262,600 

1807,  . 

4,530,300 

1,821,800 

Tli^  value  of  the  slates  shipped  off  in  1807  was 
U  9066.  12s.  Sterling. 

This  quantity  is  very  considerable,  and  annually  on 
the  increase.  The^rock  will  last  upwards  of  20  years 
longer,  without  increasing  the  eXp^nce  to  a  very  alarm- 
ing degree  for  pumping,  &c. ;  and  there  is  abundance 
of  s^es  fof  the  cppsumption  of  aU  Europe  to  be  quar« 
ried  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr  E.Stevenson  of  Oban  has 
the  quarry  pf  the  little  blet  of  Belnahuagh,  ^<  QfAarin^ 

(as 
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(as  Monroe  says,)  there  is  fair  skailzie  (good  slates) 
aneuche.*^.  He  employs  from  26  to  42  men,  and  ex« 
ports  cons  iderable  quantities. 

The  quarriers  are  paid  a  certain  sum  per  thousand, 
by  the  company,  for  irhat  slates  they  make  and  shq> ; 
and  their  earnings  depend  very  much  upon  their  own 
skill  and  the  quality  of  the  piece  of  rock  upon  which 
they  happen  to  be  employed.  Their  annual  earnings 
fluctuate  from  L.28  to  L.45  Sterling.  Most  of  them 
are  married  and  have  numerous  £amilies.  The  period 
of  apprenticeship  for  a  quarrier  is  three  complete.years. 
He  pays  all  expences  connected  with  house,  tools, 
boats,  &c.  and  has  nothing  to  depend  upon  but  what 
he  earns  for  his  slates.  The  quarriers  are  remarkably 
healthy,  and  seldom  experience  any  falal.  acfcident^;  a 
surprising  circumstance  when  we  consider  the  nature 
of  their  occupation,  and  thar  frequent  use  of  -gma- 
powder  in  blasting  the  rocks.     .  .7 

They  have  a  sodety^-school  on  the  island,  which  'i$ 
attended  by  all  the  children  of  a  certain  age,  and  seems 
to  be  well  managed  and  useful.  A  society-box,  to 
which  each  quarrier  pays  one  shilling  annually,  fur- 
nishes reUef  to  .their  widows  and  sick  labourers,  an4 
grants  occasional  aids  to  the  poorest  families.  A  sur« 
geon  is  paid  an  annual  salary  half  by  the  Company  and 
half  by  the  quarriers,  who  pay  him  for  his  particular 
trouble  and  medicines  overj^d  above^  There  is  a 
smithy  a  shoemaker,  and  a  ivright,  paid  by  the  Compa- 
ny;  but  for  their  particular  work  on  behalf  of  the  quar; 
riers  individually,  they  pay  them  themselves. — ^Upon 
the  whole,  this  establishment  is  very  decent,  useful, 
and  ord^Iy,  and  reflects  credit  upon  the  Company  to 

whom 
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wliom  it  belongs^  and  upcm  the  men  employed  id  k* 
Mr  Macintyrey  clerk  to  the  Con^nny,  obligiog^y  ao 
companied  the  reporter  during  hb*  survey  of  ttus  im* 
portant  little  island^  and  proved,  fs  taost  Hd)ridans 
have  done>  very  intdligtnt  and  potite. 


10.  KEBJtERAT. 


'  This  isfand  is  remarfcalde  merdy  for  its  escdDent 
grazings,  and  the  good  stock  of  cattle  kept  upon  it  by 
a  very  enlightened  and  active  tenant.  It  femsy  togCi* 
ther  with  the  opposite  coast  of  Lom^  the  safe  and  ro* 
mantic  harhour  of  Oban^  to  which  so  many  travellers 
resort  on  their  way  to  Staffii  and  Jona.  The  village  of 
Oban  owes  innch  of  its^  proqierity  to  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Stevensan,  who 
have  for  many  years  past  carried  oa  Winess  there 
greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  district  aad  of  the  ad^ 
jacent  Hebridesj  as  well  as  to  their  own  q-edit.  The; 
are  men  of  very  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  worid, 
and  universally  known  over  the  west  of  Scsotland  for 
their  liberality  in  their  commercial  transacdons»  and 
their  genuine  hospitality  imd  elegance  of  mamers. 
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11.   MULL. 

(Dean  MmroCt  A.  D.  1549.) 

«  MULLE— Twelfe  myle  northward  fin^tfaeiyleof 
Oolnansaij  lyes  die  ik  of  MuU»  ane  grate  rooghe  lyky 
noch  the  ks  it  is  fertil  and  fruitfulL  This  iyle  contains 
in  ienth  from  the  northeiest  to  the  southt  weste  twen- 
ty four  mylesj  and  in  breid,  from  the  east  southent  to 
the  west  norweste  i^er  twenty  four  myles,  with  cer- 
taine  woodes»  maney  deirej  and  verey  fair  hunting 
gamesi  with  maney  grate  martines,  and  cunnings  for  ' 
hunting,  with  a  guid  raid  foment  Colmkill,  caUit  PoU- 
ailse.  Ther  is  sevin  poroche  kirkes  within  this  yle^  and 
thre  castles  towit  the  castell  of  Doward^  a  strenthey 
place^  bigged  on  a  oraige  at  the  sea>4yde :  the  castle  of 
Lochbowyj,  perteining  to  M<Gillayne  of  Lochbowy; 
the  castle  of  Aroze,  quhilk  in  former  time  pertinet  to 
the  Lord  of  the  lyles,  and  now  is  bruiket  be  Mao- 
gillayne  of  Doward.  In  this  iyle  ther  is  twa  guid  freshe 
waters ;  ane  of  them  are  callit  Ananva>  and  the  water 
-  of  Glenforsayj  full  of  salmond,  with  uthcr  waters  that 
'has  salmond  in  them^  but  not  in  sic  abundance  as  the 
twa  foresaid  waters.  This  iyle  hath  alsa  salt  water 
loches,  towit  Lochear,  ane  little  smsdl  loche,  with  guid 
take  of  herrings ;  this  loche  layes  in  the  southweist  of 
the  countrey.  Then  is  Lochfyn  quherin  ther  is  a  guid 
take  of  herrii^;es.  Northweist  fra  this  loche  layes  loche^ 
$ea*forte  guid  for  the  herringe  fishmg.    Lykwayes^  on 
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on  the  east  pairt  of  tlie  countrey  layes  ane  loche  callit 
Lochepetit.  Narrest  this  locEe  in  the  soudi  southweist 
layes  Lochbowy,  a  fair  braid  loche,  quherin  ther  is  grate 
take  of  herringes  and  uther  fishings.  As  also  within 
this  iyle  ther  is  twa  fresh  water  loches  ;  the  ane  is  callit 
Loche  Strathsenaban,  with  an  iyle  iii  it,  callit  by  the 
Irishe  Elian  Strathsenaban ;  the*  uther  frvshe  water 
loche  is  callit  Lochebaa,  with  an  iyle  th^ein.  Thir  iyles 
are  baith  strengthe  and  inhabit.  This  iyle  pexteihs 
pairtly  to  M<Gillayne  of  Doward,  pdrdy  to  M^Gillayne 
of  Lochebowy,  pairtly  to  M^Kinnoon,  and  pairtly  to  the 
Clandonald  of  awld.  This  iyknd  kyes  bnt  fbnr  myle 
from  the  finne  land  of  Moriwame."  Buchanan  and 
Martin  commiinicate  nothing  worthy  of  notice  concern- 
ing Mull.  The  former  merely  translates  a  part  of  Dean 
Monroe's  description ;  and  the  latter  seems  to  have  ta- 
ken a  Tery  desultory  and  superficial  view  of  it.  He 
says  that  Ulva  Isle  is  about  three  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence; whereas  it  is  at  least  20  miles,  &c.  Some  cir- 
cumstances in  Monroe's  account  deserve  notice.  It  ap- 
pears  that  Mull  had,  in  jiis  time,  a  great  deal  of  wood  ; 
and  that  most  of  its  salt  water  inlets  were  full  of  her- 
rings. At  present  the  woods  have  almost  wholly  va- 
nished ;  and  Mull  is  by  no  means  favoured  with  fre- 
quent visits  from  hiring  shoals ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
is  very  seldom  that  any  appear  at  all  in  its  lochs.  The 
names  of  the  Lochs  have  changed  in  an  unusual  degree 
since  Monroe  wrote ;  but  this  may  have  taken  its  xise 
horn  his  careless  spelling  and  defective  pronounciation, 
or  from  his  transcribers  having  mistaken  his  letters : 
as,  for  instance^  inwriting  the  word  Loehepetit,  which 
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is  evidently  meant  for  LochF«pelebh,  and  pronounced 
Loehetpdive.  AXihxm^fertUe  dXkdJruit/id  in  the  be- 
I^Qing  of  the  16th  century,  Mull  does  no(,  in  the 
19th  century,  yield  half  the  meal  consumed  by  the  in* 
habitants.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  conceive  how  they 
subsisted  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  potatoe  plant. 
In  15i2  there  were  seven  .parishes  j  in  1809  only 
three!! 

The  island  of  Mull,  in  size  the  third  of  the  Hebri- 
des, is  of  a  very  irregular  form ;  and  so  much  indented 
by  arms  of  the  sea,  that,  although  its  greatest  diameter 
does  not  exceed  35  English  mites,  its  circumference, 
following  the  high  sea  mark,  is  upwards  of  300.  £x- 
tensive  as  it  is,  its  dimensions  are  generally  grossly 
exaggerated  both  by  the  natives  and  by  strangers. 
These  say,  carelessly,  that  MuU  is  24  Mull  miles,  or 
36  English  miles  long,  and  as  many  broad;  which 
would  give  a  square  area  of  1,296  miles,  or  648,000 
Scotch  acres  ^  or  about  triple  its  real  dimensions.  The. 
extreme  length  of  the  island  is  from  west  and  by  south, 
to  east  and  by  north,  viz.  from  the  Sound  of  Icolmkill  to 
the  point  of  Dowart,  opposite  to  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  Lismore  y  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  from  the 
northern  extremity  and  over  the  summit  of  Bemoore, 
cutting  the  former  line  at  the  head  of  Loch*laich,  to  a 
point  below  the  farm  of  Scourr,  in  the  Ross  or  south- 
em  divbion.  The  former  is  35  English  miles,  and  the 
latter  30.  In  some  places,  however,  the  breadth  is  only 
three  or  four  miles,  so  that  we  may  fairly  calculate' 
the  average  breadth  at  twelve  miles.  This  gives  420 
square  miles, 'or  210,000  Scotch  acres,  as  the  superfi- 
cial contents  of  the  isle  of  Mull. 
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The  sorface  ia>  upon  the  wbolei  rocigfa  ted  nUpto^ 
nmiog  i  ihoagh,  at  the  same  time,  some  very  fine  spottf 
occur  now  and  then  in  the  sheltered  vaUies,  and  at  the 
heads  of  the  sak  water  lochs,  with  which  the  island 
Abounds*  The  soil  is  generally  light,  thin,  and  graveDy, 
the  decomposition  of  whin,  basalt,  schistas,  or  gramite. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  the  last  mentioned  should  yield 
the  most  fertile  soil  in  Mull ;  but  thb  is  really  the  case, 
as  we  find  on  examining  the  district  of  Ross  in  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  island«-^What  soil  there  is  in 
the  sheltered  spots  is  sharp  and  pretty  fertile  $  but  it  is 
so  thin  and  light  that  com  crops  cannot  possibly  be 
raised  to  advantage,  without  the  most  careful  coltiv»* 
tiott,  and  abundant  manures.  Mull  is,  indeed,  chiefly 
calculated  for  grazing,  and  can  never  make  so  good  a 
figure  as  Islay  and  some  of  the  more  flavoured  Hebrides, 
as  an  agricultural  island.  Green  crops  and  grasses  may 
certainty  be  raised  in  somfe  perfection }  but  the  country 
must  always  import  considerable  quantities  of  com^ 
and,  while  its  population  continues  to  increase  as  it  ha» 
done  of  late  yearsy  it  w31  occasionally  be  subject  to  se* 
vere  distress  in  ui^vooraUe  seasons.. 

The  following  was  the  state  of  the  poputetian  in 
1801,  viz- — 

Parish.    InAab.  houses.  Males,  Females*  Total. 

Ejlfinichen   ...     480         1,698  1,712  8,410 

Kihiinian 695         1,735  1,866  3,601 

Twosay    328            811  953  1,764 


1,503         4,244         4,531         8;775 

In 
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In  ItW^  dii  floiiiktrt  lierei  at  neatly  as  amid  be  cdU 
lecf ed»  9|9S0  «oiik«-of  whom  die  females  exceeded  the 
males  hj  ooe-eigbth.  An  emigration  took  place  to 
America,  bat  it  did  not  essentially  affea  the  island^s 
pOfttlation* 

The  nund>er  of  black  cattle  in  Mull  is  usually  stated 
at  8(W0^1tead»  o£  which  one^fifth,  or  1600,  zte  annually 
sold,  and  Aout  ISOO  are  eacported  by  the  ferry  of  Ach^ 
nacraig  out  of  the  island.  These>  with  the  700  head 
from  Coil,  Tyree,  and  Ulva,  make  up  the  2000  head 
of  black  cattle  which  are  known  to  be  yeaily  sent  by 
that  ferry. 

The  black  cattle  of  the  Isle  of  Mull  are  known  to  be 
one  of  the  hardiest  breeds  in  Great  Britain.  They  are 
smaili  but  iFery  dean-boned,  handsome,  well-clad»  and 
feed  kindly  and  fatten  rapidly.  They  travel  with  asto^ 
nishing  vigour,  and  are  sometimes  seen  in  the  south  of 
England,  a  few  days  after  a  journey  of  700  or  800 
miles,  fiiUy  &tter  than  when  they  left  home.  They 
accordingly  sell  well,  sometimes  greatly  above  their  maiw 
ketable  wei|^  at  the  current  ||ices  at  the  moment  of 
purchase. 

Of  late  years  some  proprietors  and  farmena  in  tlus 
island  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  amelioration  of 
their  stocks  of  cattle,  by  adopting  the  Islay  and  Collon* 
say  plan  of  enlarging  the  sixe  and  improving  the  shape 
of  their  cattle,  by  casefiil  selection  of  breeders,  and  the 
importation  of  handsome  bulls.  MrMacdonaldof  StaC> 
fa,  who  has  a  considerable  estate  on  the  mainland  of 
Mull,  besides  the  isbmds  of  Ulva,  Gometra,  £cc.  in  its 
vicinity^  has  been  at  much  pains  in  this  respect,  and 
has  succeeded  accordingly.    Mr  Maxwell,  above  men* 
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tiotiedl,  hati  a  very  good  stock.  Which  is  '^taaaEoaOy  iHK 
proving ;  abo  Colonel  Madean  at  Scoorr,-  Mr  Si^leali 
of  Fennycross,  and  many  other  Mull  genAemen,  ad* 
vance  rapidly  in  similar  improvements. 

The  stock  of  sheep  is  of  late  become  considerable, 
and  amounts  to  18^000,  of  which  one^fourth,  or  4,500, 
are  annually  sold.  The  sum  drawn  by  Mall  fbr  its 
sheep  and  cattle  may  be  valued  at  L.  12,000  per  an- 
num, which  is  somewhat  more  than  the  rentaL  Since 
the  late  convulsions  on  the  continent  commenced,  and. 
especially  since  the  suspension  of  our  direct  intercourse 
with  Russia,  the  high  price  of  kelp  has  been  such  as  to 
invite  every  proprietor  in  Mull  to  attempt  the  manufac- 
ture of  it :  in  consequence  of  which,  about  600  tons  are 
made  at  an  average  around  this  island.  The  clear  gaun 
of  that  quantity  has,  for  six  or  seven  years  past,  been 
L.  6000  per  annum.  There  is  no  other  article  of  ex- 
port worthy  of  particular  mention ;  for  altibough  the 
inhabitants  of  Mull  have  abundance  of  spare  time  upon 
their  hands,  and  although  they  are  naturally  ab  acute 
acnd  sagacious  as  their  neighbours,  they  have  no  species 
of  manufacture,  and  no  branch  of  industry  established 
among  them.  They  are  indeed  (with  the  exceptions 
hereafter  to  be  made)  greatly  behind  the  natives  of  Islay, 
Collonsay,  and  Gigha,  in  industry  and  wealth ;  and  a 
stranger,  on  landing  in  Mull  from  these  islands,  would 
imagine  the  inhabitants  to  belong  to  a  difierent  nation. 
The  number  of  proprietors  varies  very  frequently,  ow- 
ing to  obvious  causes  :  it  is  at  present  1^ ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Argyle  possesses  very  nearly  one  hsSf  of  the  islsnd. 
The  valued  rent  of  it  and  the  nommal  subdivi^B'  are  as  r 
follow :'  vfzl 
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Kilfinichea,  L.207    6    6  87  j, 

Kilninian,  S£9     S    0  109^ 

Torosay,  208     8     4  66^ 


Total      L.744  11  10 

*  The  valuation  was  very  low  in  proportion  to  the  reni* 
tial  even  60  years  ago,  and  is  now  to  the  gross  rent  of 
the  bland  nearly  as  J  to  17  I  Of  course,  some  of  the 
public  burdens  are  very  light,  and  the  means  of  religi-^ 
ous  and  nxurad  instruction  must  be  scanty. 

One  of  the  most  essential  improvements  made  in 
Mutt  of  late  years  is,  the  introduction  6f  sheep  as  farm 
stock  instead  of  black  tattle,  and  of  a  superfluity  of 
horses.  Xberblack-faced,  or  Tw^eddale  breed,  seems 
to  be  the  favourite,  although  on  some  of  the  kMr  lying 
fmnsf  the  Cheviot  breed  thrives  pretty  welL  Mr  Mast- 
well  of  Aross>  one  of  the  most  active  and  tntdligent 
men  in  MvUy  or  indeed  in  the  Western  Isles,  was,  in 
1808,  of  opinion,  that  the  climate  of  Mull  is  too  rainy 
and  boisterous  (oxt  the  Cheviot  sheep,  which  are  usually 
observed  to  nin  towards  the  diekered  spots  near  the 
sea  shore  in  rude  weather,  and  to  be  unable  to  scramble 
Sot  their  food  through  the  higheir  and  the  rugged 
grounds.  They  are,  as  we  fomterly  remarked,  more 
delicate  at  theiambing  season  than  the  Tweeddale  sheep; 
the  lambs  are  dropped  almost  perfectly  destitute  of  wool, 
and. hundreds  die  from  cold;  while  the  black-faced 
lamb,  being  better  clad,  is  able  to  follow  his  dam  whQe 
she  ranges  for  food :  he  thus  contributes  tasave  his  pa- 
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rent  as  well  at  himself  at  tbat  critical  period.  Thevatt 
difference  in  the  value  of  the  fleece  is  theiefiore  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  superior  fsicilityof  rearing  the  blacl> 
iaced  sheep ;  and  that  species  irill  of  course  very  pro* 
bably  prevail  for  many  years  in  the  more  exposed  and 
less  cultivated  Hebrides.  Mr  Maxwdl  has  (like  Mr 
Maclean  of  Coll)  commenced  the  very  essential  improve- 
ment of  regular  indosures  and  the  cultivation  of  green 
crops  ill  MttU.  He  has  also  of  late  been  at  greit  es^ 
pence  in  top-dressing  his  gran  parks  with  shetty  sand^ 
brought  from  a  distance  of  many  leagues  by  sea,  and 
spread  carefeUy  over  the  surface  of  has  grounds.  For 
thin,  mossy,  or  gravelly  soils,  this  is  perhaps  the  most 
effectual  of  all  manures,*  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  rais- 
mg  white  crops  on  them.  These  exhaust,  without 
yidding  any  returns  which  might  compensate  for  the 
loss  of  their  pasture.  In  ^  very  rainy  isbod,  like  Mull, 
it  IS  qutttippaWe  wh^od^r  green  and  grass  crops  be  not 
the  only  eligible  produce  of  thin  soils,  and  whether  any 
cwn  abc^ttld  be  tried  on  themat  aU.  lo^  the  district  of 
Ross,  however,  aod  near  Domatt  Castle^  there  is  a  ooiw 
sidendble  extent  of  leveL  ground,  of  no  bad  quality,  and 
white  cropSufoUy  adequate  to  the  consumption  of  the 
isfand  may,  in  the  oousse  of  time,  be  eais^d  rsgoa 
tnenv 

MuU  (though,  sheltered  on  its  eastern  ihoirei)  yet 
standing  as  a.  bolwaik  to  the  great  glen  or  vale  df  Scot- 
land against  the  tempests  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
fencing.a  Ux^  portion  of  die  ooonty  of  Argyle  fiwh 
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the  vtpours  of  that  turimlMit  demottt  is  p€rtiapi»  upoti 
the  wliole^  the  mitt  bcmtereiis  of  mil  the  Wmem  Illte. 
Lcm  is  indeed  much  exposedf.  bttt  its  moimtains  are 
not  so  high,  and  itt  shores  are  not  so  bold  as  those  of 
MnH.  The  kle  of  Skye  is  equally  elevated  and  majes- 
tic with  this  isboid,  but  it  is  somewhat  defended  by  the 
range  of  the  Uists  and  of  Harris  from  the  western  storms. 
In  consequence  of  thbttn&yoorableness  of  cUoaite^  Mutt 
will  gradusdly  come  under,  the  sheep  fanning  manage- 
ment, and  its  population  will  probably  be  more  station- 
ary than  that  of  the  neighbouring  isles.  Wood  ought 
to  be  extcnsivdy  raised  by  the  pn^urietors,  andf  indeed, 
might  in.  time  prove  the  most  valuable  sti^  of  the 
island*  The  vallies,  and  even  the  hills  which  have  an 
eastern  exposure,  are  perfectjly  well  calculated  for  the 
growth  of  timber^  as  appears  from  the  native  trees  which 
are  still  left,  and  which  c<msist  of  oak,  (dane,  birch,  aU 
ler,  and  mountain  ash*  Willows  of  different  sorts  might 
be  reared  with  vast  advantage,  aqd  prove  a  great  sourc^^ 
of  prosperity  to  the  island. 

Mr  Maclean  of  Coll  has  of  late  planted  a  vary  con* 
siderable  quantity  of  trees,  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch 
firs,  upon  part  of  his  estate  of  (finish  in  MttU»  Al- 
though it  lies  in  the  north-western  end  "of  the  island^ 
and  by  much  the  most  exposed  district  of  it,  these  trees 
succeed  astonishingly  The  larches  thrive,  upon  the 
whole,  as  well  as  in  any  of  the  is}es,  and  the  Scotch 
firs,  which  did  not  for  the  first  three  or  four  years  pro- 
mise much  good,  have  afterwards  recovered  theif 
strength,  and  now  thrive  on  ground  to  the  height  of 
700  feet  above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  and,  indeed,  ii^  some 
sheltered  spots,  to  that  o^  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet. 
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Tbh  is  the  first  serious  attempt  at  planting  in  the  nartb 
of  MuU>'and  it  does  great  hanonr  to  die  active  and  pa* 
triotic  proprietor.  He  will  afterwards  increase  the  pro« 
portion  of  hard  wood  or  timber,  such  as  oafc»  9A,  ehn, 
plane,  &c.  and  extend  the  cultivation  of  willows  to  an 
indefinite  length.  So  sensible  is  he  of  the  advantage 
to  be  derived  by  the  island,  and  by  the  public  from  poro^ 
seeutiz^  the  plantation  of  trees,  that  he  allows  no  diffi«» 
culty  or  obstacle  to  prevent  him  from  adding,  on  csrery 
conceivable  opportunity,  to  the  quantities  wluch  already 
beautify  and  shelter  his  estate. 

On  the  same  property  he  has  laid  out  considerable 
sums  of  money  in  making  indosures,  and  he  has  sub- 
divided and  allocated  the  lands  to  the  tenants  individu- 
ally in  the  same  way  as  is  done  in  the  improv^  islands* 
In  consequence  of  this  management  his  tenants  thrive, 
ztid  that  district  of  Mull  rapidly  advances  in  civiliza* 
tion  and  in  agricultural  improvements. 

The  village  of  Tobermor^,  being  a  late  erection, 
and  the  third  in  point  of  importance  in  the  Hebrides, 
deserves  particular  notice  in  this  place.  It  was  begun 
under  the  auspices  of  the  British  society  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  manufactures  and  fisheries,  and  of  the  late 
Dtike  of  Argyle,  in  1789,  and  the  mode  of  building, 
&c.  was  arranged  iii  the  following  way ; 

London^  May  1789. 
Jtcgidaticms  for  building  and  lofting  land  at  Tobermory 

in  the  island  of  Mull, 

1.  That  the  plan  of  the  town  of  Tobermory,  as  laid 
put  by  Mr  Maxwell,  in  his  pls^i  marked  No.  1 .  is  ap- 
proved of. 

2. 
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S.  That  the  etieet  cr'nam  trhkh  is  to  front  tfaehar- 
boor  be  called  ArgyU  Terrace^  and  the  street  iminedi- 
ately  Ubittd  or  parallel'  to  the  said  terrace  be  called 
BrmiMan^  Siriei. 

dv  Hiat  the  said  t\ro  streets  be  unmediately  laid  out, 
and  tiiot  notlung  be  sown  or  planted  on  the  ground  to 
be  occupied  hf  the  said  streets,  nor  within  25  feet  on 
each  tide  dbuoreof,  id  ordet  that  there  may  be  no  impedi- 
ment to  settlers establishii^  themselves  there  thb  season. 
That  if  any  crops  are  already  laid  down  in  the  streets  or 
adjacent  ground  ordered  to  be  left  vacant,  the  society 
will  indemnify  the  owners  of  the  said  crops  for  any  loss 
they  may  sustsun  by  the  society's  agent  removing  the 
same,  which  he  is  ordered  to  do  if  necessary. 

4.  That  the  hnd  shall  be  lotted  out  tp  all  persons 
willing  to  build  houses  thereupon,  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  per  running  £90t  in  firont  of  the  street,  by  80 
or  90  feet  deep ;  which,  if  60  feet,  will  be  at  the  rate 
of  fifty-four  shillings  per  acre,  and  if  90  feet,  at  the 
rate  of  fbrty-ei^ht  ahilUngs  per  acre ;  but  that  the  lots 
on  Argyll  Terrace  shall  be  let  at  2d«  per  running  foot 
in  front,  as  being  the  most. eligible  situatipn,  and  the 
most  proper  for  the  best  houses. 

5.  That  the  -  said  lots  shall  be  granted  on  leases  of 
99  years,  renewable  for  ever  On  paying  one  years  addi« 
tional  rent. 

6.'  That  the  low  groimd  near  the  quay  shall  be  lotted 
for  the  same  term  of  years,  but  at  the  rate  of  6d.  per 
running  foot  from  the  firent  of  the  quay  to  the  top  of  the 
brae  or  bai&k  behind  the  quay }  and  that  no  person 
shall  be  idlotred  to  build  there,  excepting  on  condition 
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of  his  buDdmg  a  house  not  lest  tfisBi  Mpo  afoiks  mnA  ^ 
slated  roof. 

7.  That  th(>se  who  tsdce  a  lot  in  the  to«a  ahdll  also 
.   be  entitled  to  a  part  of  the  arable  land  lyio|f  odat^uoiis 

th^eto;  not  exeeedmg  the  siacth  part  of  an  ^Mare»fbr 
garden  apd  potatoe  groutid,  on  a  lease  of  nineteen  years, 
and  also  to  a  quantity  of  tittoaittvated  laad  not  exceed- 
ing five  acres,  withoift  a  ^^edslefder  kf  the  dfaiedors, 
uppn  a  lease  (or  the  life  of  the  iesseei  or  farthirty 
years  if  he  should  not  live  so  long ;  vUch  leases  of 
araUe  and  also  of  uncultivated  land  shall  be  subjectto 
eonditionsof  Improvemeflit,  to  be  settled  with  the  sor 
clety*s  agent  at  Tobem^ory. 

8.  That  every  inhabitant  shall  have  a  <right  to  dig 
peat  for  his  own  use  in  any  of  the  societjr's  mosses,  and 
also  to  a  summer's  grazing  for  a  cow  on  the  muir  land 
of  the  society,  on  paying  a  sum  not  exce^din^  7s.  €d. 
per  annum  for  the  above  privilege,  and  may  also  dig 
and  carry  away,  for  their  own  use^  stone  smd  limestone 

ygnUiSi  or  for  the  use  of  any  other  inhabitant,  from  any 
of  the  society's  quarries,  subject  to  such  sestrictfotts  as 
may  |M«vent  injury  to  the  quarries  and  n^osses. 

9.  That  the  rule  for  lotting  sludl  be  to  give  die  prefe* 
rence  to  the  persons  who  first  applies  for  a  lot,  and  if 
more  than  one  apply  at  die  sametiiiie,  to  decide  die  pre- 
ference by  lot. 

10.  That  in  prder  to  encourage  the  buildii^  of  hou- 
ses, the  society  w31  lend  at  the  kgal  interest  on  die  s^ 
amtf  of  any  house  that  shall  be  built,  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds  Sterling,  provided  tbe  house  shall  have  cost 
twenty  pounds ;  and  so  in  proportion  any  lesser  »im  to 
the  extent  oififiyfO"  cent,  of  the  value  of  the  house. 

This 


«  ^ 

This  JDCBiqr  aot  to  be  lont  till  tb^  Jbouss  shaft  fae  iCQiii* 
pletelf  built  and  habitable,  anj^  to  be  repaid  either  at 
tmat,  or  by  iiwtalwents  withiii  the  sfiaoe  of  ten  fears. 

1 1.  That  no  more  than  £ve  hundred  pounds  in  all 
shall  be  lent  qotkf  the  compapyin  this  manner  at  To- 
bermorjrt  till  the  society  slud)  have  an  opportunity  of 
fcnovring  the  effect  of  this  ezperinoent. 

18.  That  if  no  building  sh^  ^¥e  been  began  on  a 
lot  within  eig})teen  months  of  the  day  of  its  being  ta> 
Jeen,  the  lot  shall  be  (considered  as  relinquished  by  the 
taker,  and  may  be  let  to  any  other  person }  the  ordinal 
taker  being  always  undorstood  to  be  liable  for  the  rent 
tp  the  society  till  the  lot  shall  be  so  let.  That  each  lot 
shall  have  a  dwellingohoose  or  houses,  shops,  or  ware^ 
honses  built  upon  it,  alo^g  the  whole  line  fronting  the 
street,  in  which  lin^  no  stable,  byre,  ou&-house»  or  peat 
stack,  shall  be  erected  ^  and  that  no  more  than  sixty 
feet  in  front  %o  the  stseet  shall  be  granted  to  any  one 
perKUH  without  a  special  order  by  the  directors  of  the 
society. 


Tobermovy  has  incre^^ed  in  population*  a)thou|^ 
not  in  resonroe^  of  late  year^  as  is  prove^  by  the  fot 
lowing  notn  from  the  Khool  master  of  that  place  :-«- 
M  About  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I  was  ordered  by  Mr 
M^Artkof,  minister.of  this  parish  of  Kflninian,  to  make 
out  an  exact  ^  correct  list  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  village  of  Tobermory,  in  order  to  lay  the  number 
before  the  presbytery  of  Mull.  They  then  amounted 
to  456  sonlSi  and  since  that  time  (between  1801  and 
1808^  they  have  increased  to  516  souls,  of  whom 
247  are  males  and  269  females.     The  number  of 
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faihiHes  is  S9,  whkh  gi^es  vetf  nearly  sue  individiiak  to 
^ch  family.  As  there'  is  no  regukur  empfoyment  or 
occupation  for  tlletni  th^  are  gend^y  poor  and  indii 
gent.  They  occasionally  engage  themselves  to  the  Her* 
ring  busings  in  time  of  the  fi&hing,  which  is  their  prin- 
cipal source  'of  maintenahce  for  the  rest  of  the  year* 
But  as  the  herring  fishiilg^has  proved  bad  for  six  or 
seven  years  past,  very  feir'of  the  inhabitants  have  been 
employed)  and-  their  Wages  have  been  low  also.  Such 
of  the  inhabitants  as  have  crofts  of  waste  lands  from 
the  British  society,  have  made  very  great  improvements 
upon  the  portions  of  grottnd  allotted  them»  insomuch, 
indeed,  that  their  lands  are  now  worth  upwards  of  a /Aott* 
sand  pounds  Sterling  morethan  they  were  when  they  got 
them ;  but  the  produce  of  them  is  very  far  from  being  ah 
adequate  support  to  the  people  of  the  village.  To- 
bermory, from  its  local  situation,  might  become  a  good 
nursery  for  seamen  \  and  ako,  on  account  of  its  com- 
mana  for  kninning  water,  migbt  have  cotton  miUs,  flax, 
and  paper-mills  erected  in  it  with  advantage.  Labour  is 
cheap,  and  the  place  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  exten- 
sive  sheep  farms,  so  that  woollens  might  also  be  tried 
vnxh  a  probabOty  of  success.  All  these  improve- 
ments would  be  facilitated  by  the  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  Tobermory,  which  lies  in  the  tract  of  shipping, 
and  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world.  My 
scholars  amount  to  the  number  of  57,  of  whom  14  are 
girls.  They  learn  to  read  the  Galic  as  well  as  the  Eng- 
Ibh  language,  and  their  parents  in  general  behave  very 
•^ell  towards  them  and  myself.  ^ 

(Signed)        John  M«V£an.*' 

There 
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There  are'deven  registered  i^^hi  regahtly  mamed 
hf  29  men,  and  amounting  to  £78J^|  tons  bordeni  be. 
longing  to  the  port  of  Tobertnoty  i  and  betides  these, 
about  28  open  boats,  with  three  men  eadi,  usually  em» 
ployed  m  the  fishery.  The  village  has  therefore  a  large 
proportion  of  seamen  (IIS)  belonging  to  it,,  and  proves 
extensively  useful  to  vessels  passing  this  way,  which 
chance  to  stand  in  need  of  an  addition  to  their  crews.  The 
number  of  vessels  entering  at  the  custom-house  inwards 
in  1808  was  58,  and  that  of  those  clearing  outwards 
78 :  The  whole  number  entered  was  136. 

While  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  an  agricultural 
point  of  tie^,  the  island  of  Mull  yields  but  little  matter 
for  inquiry,  a  few  improvements  lately  carried  on  upon 
the  Duke  of  Argyle*s  property  in  Ross  district  deserve 
partiailar  notice.  Some«farms  near  the  sound  of  Icolm^ 
)cill,'  in  the  south-western  extremity,  and  especially  one 
called  Creach,  had  long  been  remarkable  for  the  po» 
verty  and  indolent  of  their  occupants,  who  were  con- 
stantly in  arrears  even  for  the  miserable  nominal  rents 
put  upon  their  possessions.  These  £urms  were  held  by 
two  or  three  tenants  in  eommoni  as  was  formerly  the 
case  over  all  the  Hebrides,  and  is  still  to  be  seen  on 
most  of  the  Northern  blands.  A  few  years  ago,  the 
lands  in  question  were  subdivided  among  small  tenants^ 
each  family  having  a  specified  quantity  of  them,  both  of 
arable  and  pasture  ground,  set  a^Mrt  for  itself,  and  being 
bound  to  inclose,  drain,  and  otherwise  gradually  im^ 
prove  their  tenements.  The  rents  were  still  kept  mo* 
derate,  though  more  than  double  what  they  had  for- 
merly been.  The  consequence  is,  that  these  forms  have 
nov  the  best  crops,  the  best  cattle,  and  the  wealthiest 
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ta«mUgy»  ef^  those  of  tho  aagieHeacrjptiiin  in  MdU 
and  that  the  hai4s  are  at  loast  worth  <lipuble  the  stun 
which  thfij  were  i^hcn  the  subdivision  and  zfpeofm- 
tion  took  place. 
^  What  renders  the  case  of  the  farm  of  Creach  parti-* 

culfldy  worthy  of  notiee  isj  that  akfaough  two  or  three 
familiesi  with  their  servants  and  depeiMiamsj  could 
not,  nnder  the  old  ^stem  of  management;*  pay  the 
small  rents  of  their  hnids»  25  famtlieS)  aaiounting 
to  142  individuals^  now  subsist  comfortably  on  the 
farm»  and  pay  from  £ve  shiUings  to  one  guinea  per 
acre  of  yearly  rent  for  their  possessions*  The  quan- 
tity of  ground  in  the  occupancy  of  each  fa^i&y  depend- 
ed upon  its  value  at  the  period  of  g(vi|ig  the  peases,  and 
was  from  five  to  nine  Sootdi  acres.  Th^  iurm  in  ques* 
tion  is  worth  seeing>  in  this  part  of  the  kmgdomi  H* 
though  in  many  other  districts  it  would  perhaps  attract 
na  particular  regard,  • 

The  other  proprietors  of  MuU,  especially  Mr  Mac* 
lean  of  Coll  and  Mr  Macdonald  of  Staffs,  act  upon  si- 
milar principles  of  subdivision  and  improvement ;  and 
they  clearly  perceive  the  salutary  consequencesy  both 
with  respect  to  their  tenants  and  estates. 

Mr  Maclean  of  Coll  laid  out  ground  for  a  village  in 
the  northern  end  of  the  island  already  mentioned  some 
years  ago :  he  gave  each  settler  a  stance  for  a  house  and 
garden  upcm  a  lease  of  95  yearsj  and  a  fiece  of  ground 
'  of  from  two  to  four  acres,  with  a  lease  of  .20  years,  as 
croft  lands,  with  the  privilege  also  of  grazing  a  horse 
and  cow  on  the  pastures  of  the  estate.  All  th^  lots 
vrere  soon  exhausted,  and  there  was  a  great  demand  for 
more;  but  as  there  was  no  good  fishing  station  in  the 
ticinity,'  ^d  as  the  resoiuxes  of  tlie  district  were)  in 

everr 
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eterf  pQJBt  of  mV|  eitreiDdy  lunitcdy  l«  d^ 
it  advisable  to  grant  moce  lou  tban  would  aocommo- 
dflte  a  finr  tradesmem' faiajlies,  and  tbose  of  sndbfa^ 
boorers  and  artisans  as  were  best  cakidated  fior  the  imp 
prerement  of  the  conntry,  and  most  likdyto  earn  their 
own  subsistence  in  a  comfortable  way.  He  has  Ihadtiie 
saiisfiKtion  of  seeing  this  hmnane  and  truly  benevolent 
phn  succeed  beyond  all  esqpeccation.  The  settlers  ace 
in  comfeetaMe  ciicnmstancss  themsefareSy  and  conduce 
very  conspicuously  to  the  inqvovement  of  Mr  Madean^a 
estatei  and  of  the  district  in  which  they  live.  In  ses^ 
sons  which  proved  distressing  to  a  large  proportioo  of 
their  countrymeni  they  maintained  their  families^  and 
followed  their  usual  avocations^  with  more  ease  than 
any  of  then*  neighbours^  and  they  are  distinguished  by 
the  neatness  of  their  tenements^  and  the  systematical 
industry  and  regularity  of  their  conduct. 

Akhottgh  some  roads  and  bridges  have  been  made  in 
MuU,  and  its  filenries  far  communication  with  the  conti- 
nent  of  Scotland  are  not  remarkably  bad  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  other  isles,  yet  die  want  of  roads  and 
bridges,  and  the  deficiency  of  finry  conveyance,  are 
most  severely  felt  by  the  inhabitants.  It  has  been  al* 
ready  mentioned  that  there  is  xk>  road  firom  Achnarraig 
to  the  Ross,  -Au^  most  fertile  and  popokms  disirict  of 
the  island.*  Thelimprovcmenit  of  that  district  must  of 
course  be  retarded,  until  the  great  prdiminary  one  of 
easjf  accesi  AiSL  lakse  place.  This  extensive  isbnd  Sn» 
deed  requires  SOOioiles  of  roads,  in  different  directidns^ 

before 
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before  ks  agtkiikurail  improrements  cm  proceed  wiiti 
vigour  and  succeis.  The  littie  jealimsies  and  animosi^ 
ties  of  neighboiirihg'or  rival  proprietors  must  belaid»>  • 
side ;  the  puny  schemes  of  the  selfish,  ayarickms,  and 
unenlightened  must  be  broo^it  ta  yield  to*  tke  better 
views  of  the  Kberal  mindedv  ^sod  private  aecomioodaii*' 
tioD  or  interest  must  bend  to  the  public  good«  In  the 
island  under  review  there  are  many  patriotic  imd  tnily 
pnbUc  spirited  gentlemen ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
their  efforts  will  speedily  prevail  over  the  chilUng  poll*, 
cy  of  their  less  ealightetied  neighbours;  More  might 
be  said  on  this  subject  y  but  it  is  enou^  that  the  prin>- 
cipal  persons  connected  with  Mull  should  (as  they  seem 
to  do)  perceive  clearly  the  evils  with  which  they  have 
to  contend,  in  order  to  procure  the  most  complete  and 
radkal  redress. 

The  minerals  of  Mull  have  not  as  yet  been  turned  to 
any  account.  There  are,  however,  vast  quantities  of 
granite,  freestone,  marble,  limestone,  pebbles,  and  somie 
veins  of  coal  in  different  parts  of  the  island*  Some  at- 
tempts were  made,  nearly  SO  years  ago,  to  work  the 
coals  at  fieinn-an-aonidh  in  the  Ross  district^  but  they 
failed ;  *  and  it  is  not  lifcdy  that  they  shall  soon  be  re? 
swned.  There  are  vast  quantities  of  .peat-mosses  in^ 
Mull,,  but  yet  th^  d^fftcuity  of  securing^.fnel  ts:kMie  of 
the  jgr^test  natu»{  ciBsadvantages  wttb.i«&ich  its  ihhft- 
bitaafts;  have  to  contend.  i  ,1)  ' 

The  (breed  of  horses  peculiar  to  this  island,,  or  what 
is  at  least  supposM  so,  and  called  the  Isle  of  Mull  breed, 

is 
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kp  like  dnt  of  tlte  blflK:k  cattl^'  eitNO^ 
account  of  itt  hardiness  and  dunhBity.  The  story  of 
this  breed  having  been  improved  by  hones  belonging  to 
the  Spanish  Armada  in  1588  aeons  indeed  to  be  a  fable^ 
bst  yet  the  natives  frequency  menticm  it>  and  reckon 
it  a  good  foundation  for  the  extravagant  prices  which 
they  ask-  fet  their  horses.  / 

Goats  are  stiU  kept  on  some  farms,  but  they^gradu- 
idly  dimanirii  in  nui|ibers>  and  will  probably  disappear 
altogether  in  the  space  of  a  few  years. 

Hogs  are  kept  in  considerable  quantities^  and  yield 
an  article  of  exportation  and  profit,  especially  nearithe 
dtfierent  harbours  and  roadsteads.  *>    . 

Caverns  of  stupendous  dimensions  dbound  in  various 
parts  of  MuUy  especi^y  in  the  Gribon  district  on  Mr 
Macdonald  of  Stafia's  prc^ierty.  The  lovers  of  natural 
scenery  will  indeed  find  abundant  scope  for  theiradmi- 
ration,  and  the  grandest  objects  for  their  pencils,  akmg 
the  bold  and  magnificent  duxres  of  this  huge  island. 


12.   ULVA  AND  GOMSTKA,  &C. 

These,  alchon^  unacoountably  omitted  by  Qean 
Monroe,  aireby.tnuch  the  most  extensive  and  vafandiie 
of  thennmeroi»  islands  which  are  foond emt^yed it 
the  bosom  of  Mull  on  its  western  coast;  and  whichflP^ 
in  general,  more  rich  and  fertile  than  their  parent  isle. 

Som* 
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Some'  iMent  CMMMion  tsemi  to  hK9t  lifiichini  Uima 
from  MdU;  fbr  Hkm  wiaenhf  lo8$ih»  and  aatmsl 
prodoBtioiis,  at  wdl'  at  the  qiadity  and'  fonlion  of 
tlie  contigaolu  rockjr  sttata,  are  the  same.    Tbtaomd 
whids  a^aiatct  thttt  tvo  idsmds  is  so  aarnnr  tibat 
we  may  jam.  them  ia  the  short  acBOunt  nov  to  be 
ghren,  and  consider  them  as  one  isknd.    They  lie  wen 
and  bf  south  of  Arasa  in  IfaU,  at  the  distance  of  ahout 
lOr  EngUsb  miles  ftom  that  phot^.  but  onlf  half  a  mile 
from  the  mainhnd  of  Moll;  and  cottend  to  the  length 
of  &  Englidi  roBca  east  and  westi  bjc  an  avettge  breadth 
of  two  miles.  The  superficial  contentsc  probably  amonnt 
to  about  9>000  Scotdi  acres  ^  and  theshocasi  feUowiag 
the  high  sea*nMnlc^  to  dO  nnles»    The  soil  is  thia  tqpon 
die  wfaofey  where  not  boggy^  bot  it  b  sharp  and  fertik. 
In  oonsequence  of  the  ifflprowments  commenced  by  the 
laee  Mr  M<Dona)d  of  Boisdale^.  (who  pnrtfaased  Ulva 
fton  Mr  M«Q<nrry  mentioned  by  Dr  ]ofanaeii»  vnd  in 
whose  fimiiy  it  had  beoi  finrmany  agiosy)  aodcootinwed 
by  his  son,  Mr  McDonald  of  Stafia,  the  present  propri- 
etor, who  has  lately  added  Gometra  and  several  other 
islands  to  the  estate,  these  isles  make  a  respectable  fi- 
gure among  the  Hebrides.    They  have  a  thriving  and 
industrious  tenantry,  good  bre^  of  cattle  and  horses ; 
and,  upoa  the  whole,  display  many  symptoms  of  advan- 
cing cultivation.    The  proprietor  resides  on  the  island 
cxf  Ulva,  with  some  branches  of  hb  family,  in  elegant 
hoflptaiity,  for  the  gteatett  part  of  ^tmrner  and  au- 
tlund  ;  and  supecmtenda  with  activity  smd  judgment 
ik4>kdp  mannfiKture  and  othei;  bubinesA  ^of  his  valmble 
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Aldiougli  Ulva  lies  m  the  western  eliore  of  MuII^ 
.imd  19  therefet^^  exposed  (o  the  birj  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  yet  trees  are  fouild  to  thrive  m  its  sheltered 
^pots  amaziiiglj  well*  The  pisliitations  near  Ulva-house 
Exhibit  a  very  encouraging  spectacle  to  the  other  pro- 
|>rietors  of  Miill  and  the  vicinity ;  and  prove>  like  thos^ 
of  Collonsay  and  Cigha^  that  neither  the  soil  nor  the 
climate  of  the  Hebrides  are  so  hostile  to  the  growth  of 
timber  as  is  generally  supposed. 

One  cf  the 'principal  sources  of  prosperity  here  is 
the  kelp  manufacture.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  it  by 
the  proprietor  and  his  tenants,  who  manu£iaure  in  the 
best  style  upwards  of  150  tons  annually.  The  kelp  of 
Ulva  his  acqiured  so  favourable  a  repuution  of  late^ 
that  it  ttsbally  sdb  higher  than  the  kelp  of  the  northern 
ides,  aiid  even  thiln  the  average  of  what  is  manufactu- 
red around  the  shores  of  Mull  itself.  An  active  la- 
boureir  can  clear  L.6.  in  Ulva  by  his  labour  in  ke^K 
makiag,  between  the  tatter  end  of  April  and  the  middle 
of  July*  The  operation  it  indeed  arduous  and  fatiguiisg, 
bift  the  profits  ar^  great. 

It  has  been  dready  stated*  that  Inuch  attention  is 
paid  by  th6  propkietfto*  of  Ulva  to  the  edueatioii  of  his 
tenants'  families :  no  fewer  than  186  scholaors  wefe  re- 
gttlariy  taught  her^  in  IM9.  He  is,  indeed,  exen^kiry 
in  that  req>ect— as  the  ladies  of  his  fiunily  are^  in  their 
humanity  and  beseficeace  to  the  poor  and  stek  of  their 
ticinity. 
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The  population  of  th^e  isles  has  been.inchidediB 
that  of  Mull  i  to  which,  in  ^hprch  matters,  they  are  ai^ 
nexed.  It  gradually  increafses  i  and  the  tenantry  live  in 
very  comfortable  and  easy  circumstances. 
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IS.   lOHAf  OR  ICOLMKILL. 

DeanMonroct  A.  D.  154*0 — 9. 

(<  CoLMKiLL. — ^Narrest  this,  be  twa  myles  of  sea,  layes 
the  ile  the  Erische  calUt  I-colmJdll,  that  is,  Sanct 
Colm*s  ile,  ane  faire  mayne  ile  of  twa  myle  lange  and 
maire,  and  ane  myle  bndd,  fiertill,  and  fruitfull  of  come 
and  store,  and  guid  for  fishing.  Within  this  ile  there  is  a 
monastery  of  mounckes,  and  ane  uther  of  nuns,  with  apa- 
roche  kirke,  and  sundrie  uther  chapelis,  dotat  of  auld  by 
the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  be  ClandonaU  of  the  iyles. 
This  abbay  fonaid  was  the  cathedrall  kirk  of  the  bishops 
of  the  iyles,  sen  the  tyme  they  were  expulsed  out  of  the 
lie  of  Man  by  the  Englishmen ;  for  within  the  ile  of 
Man  was  ther  catthedrall  kirk  and  living  of  amid,  as  I 
have  already  said  in.  the  description  of  that  ile.  Within 
this  ile  of  Colmkill,  there  is  ane  sanctuary  also,  or  kirk- 
zaixid,  callit  in  Erische  Religoran,  quhilk  is  a  very  fair 
kirkzaird,  and  weil  biggit  about  with  staine  and  lyme. 
Into  this  sanctuary  ther  is  three  tombes  of  staine,  for- 
mit  like  little  chapels,  with  ane  braid  gray  marble  or 
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quhin  staune  in  the  gavill  of  ilk  ane  ot  the  tombes.  In 
the  staine  of  the  ane  tombe  there  is  written  in  Latin 
letters^  Tiitnulus  Begum  Scoitae,  that  is,  the  tOmbe  ore 
grave  of  the  Scotts  kinges.  Within  this  tombe^  accord- 
ing to  our  Scotts  and  Erische  cronikels,  ther  layes  forty? 
eight  crouned  Scotts  kings,  through  the  quhllk  this  ile 
hes  been  richlie  dotat  be  the  Scotts  kings,  as  we  have 
said.  The  tombe  on  the  south  sjrde  forsaid,  hes  this 
inscription,  Tumulus  Regum  ttyhemiMy  that  is,  the 
tombe  of  the  Lrland  kinges  \  for  we  have  in  our  auld 
Erische  cronickells,  that  ther  wes  foure  lrland  kinges 
eirdit  in  the  said  tombe.  Upon  the  north  syde  of  ouf 
Scotts  tombe,  the  inscriptione  beares.  Tumulus  Hegum 
Norwegiaei  that  is,  the  tombes  of  the  kings  of  Korro*- 
way }  in  the  quhilk  tombe,  as  *we  find  in  our  ancient 
Erische  cronickells,  ther  layes  eight  kings  of  ISfoitoway; 
find  ab  we  find,  in  our  Erische  cronickells,  that  Coelus 
king  of  Norroway  commandit  his  nobils  to  take  his  bo^ 
dey  and  burey  it  in  ColmkiU>  i^  it  chancit  (lim  to  die  in 
^the  iles ;  bot  he  was  so  discomfitit,  that  ther  remained 
not  so  maney  of  his  armey  as  wald  burrey  him,  ther  ; 
therefor  he  wes  eirded  in  Kyle,  after  he  stroke  ane  field 
Against  the  Scotts,  and  was  vanquisht  be  them.  Within 
this  sanctuary  also  lyes  the  maist  part  of  the  lords  of  the 
il^,  with  their  lineage.  Twa  Clan  Lynes  with  ther  li- 
neage,  M'Kynnon  and  M<Guare  with  ther  lineages,  with 
sundrie  uthers  inhabitants  of  the  hail  ties  ^  because  this 
sanctuary  wes  wont  to  be  the  s^ulture  of  the  best  men 
of  all  the  iles,  and  als  of  our  kings,  as  we  have  said ; 
because  it  was  the  maist  honorable  and  ancient  place 
that  was  in  Scotland  in  thair  dayes  as  we  reid.** 
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The  island  of  Icolmkill  is  situated  ^t  the  $Oiith^wesC 
extremity  of  the  Isle  o(  MuU ;  and  distant  about  36 
miles  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  mainbnd  of  Scot- 
land^ which  is  the  district  of  Morvem  in  Argyle-shire. 
It  is  separated  from  Mull  by  a  narrow  sound,  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  over,  and  three  miles  in  length.  In 
this  strait»  there  is  depth  of  wdte^  sufficient  for  any 
Tessel)  and  ships  of  war  have  sometimes  passed  through 
it ;  but  the  narrowness  of  its  channel,  and  the  sunken 
rocks  with  which  it  is  embarrassed,  render  It  a  very  dan- 
gerous  passage. 

This  small  isle  has  been  famous  tipwards  of  1,200 
years,  for  having  been  the  residence  of  Columba,  the 
man  who  first  propagated  Christianity'  among  the  nor- 
thern parts  of  Britain.  Its  dimensions  are  not  conside* 
rable,  the  extreme  length  being  2|  miles,  and  the  are* 
rage  breadth  very  little  more  than  one  mile.  Dr  Walker 
guessed  its  superfices  at  3,840  English  statute  acres,  or 
3000  Scotch  acres,  which  is  at  least  double  its  real  ex- 
tent. Perhaps  1300  Scotch  acres  are  very  near  the 
island's  contents.  Of  these  about  500  acres  are  In  o'c- 
casional  cultivation  i  tlie  rest  Is  hill-pasture,  morass,  or 
riDcks.  The  highest  lull  in  the  island  is  a  little  to  the 
south-west  of  the  ruins  of  the  monastery,  and  about 
400  feet  high  above  the  sea-levd.  Ther€  is  no  har- 
bour, nor  even  tolerable  landing  place  in  boisterous 
Veather.  There  is,  indeed,  a  small  creek  lined  with 
perpendicular  rocks  of  serpentine  marble  in  the  soutl^ 
west  part  of  the  island,  where  Columba  landed  when 
he  arrived  here  from  Ireland  ;  and  which  is  stiU  called 
Port-na-curaich,  from  the  name  of  a  small  boat  compo- 
sed of  wood  and  hides,  well  known  to  the  ancient  He- 
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htHiam  by  the  deoAmimtJOQ  of  cutach :,  but  IcofankQI 
capnot  boast  of  the  hospital))^  of  its  shores^  or  of.  any 
thing  done  by  nature  or  art  to  facilitate  foreign  inter- 
a^pne  with  it. 

Thje  )sbn4  is  supplied  with  plenty  of  the  finest  springs; 
ppd  though  they  are  very  smallj  anumber  of  them  collected 
form  a  ple2|8a;it  riU  thgt  runs  past  |he  ruins  of  the  ancient 
nmuiery.  There  is  np  lake  pf  any  consequei^ce  i  butj  on  a 
plain  adjoining  the  gardens  of  thie  abbeyj  and  surrounded 
by  small  hillocks,  there  are  vestiges  of  a  large  piecjs  of  arr 
tificial  wateri  which  has  consist^  pf  several  acres,  and 
been  contrived  both  for  pleasure  and  utility :  Its  banks 
have  beep  fo|:p;ied  by  apt  into  walks  >  apd  though  now 
4  morass,  the  remains  of  a  broad  green  terrace  may  still 
be  perceived  passing  through  the  middle  of  it,,  which 
has  been  raisf d  several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  w;^ 
ter.  At  the  plac^  where  it  had  been  dammed  up,  and 
where  are  the  marks  of  a  sluipe,  the  ruins  of  a  ipill  are 
still  to  be  seen,  which  served  the  inhabitants  for  grind- 
ing their  corn.  Pleasure  grounds  of  this  kind,  and  a 
method  of  dressing  grain,  still  unpractised  in  those  i^e- 
mgte  islands,  ^lust  no  doubt  have  been  considered,  in 
such  early  times,  as  matters  of  very  high  refinement.* 

A  light  sandy  soil  prevails  along  the  shores  of  the 
island,  excepting  where  cultivation  and  abundance  of 
manures  have  converted  it  into  a  d^k  loain.  There  are 
some  pleasant  s|nd  fertile  plains  along  the  sea-side, 
which  afford  good  crops  of  barley  and  oats*  The  hills 
are  covered  in  spring,  summeri  and  autunin,  with  a  fine 
verdure,  and  their  pasture  is  famous  over  all  this  dis^ 
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trlct.  The  climate  Is  good  njpon  the  whole,  there 
no  high  mountains '  in  the  immediate  neighboorhood 
to  attract  clouds  or  showers  of  rain.  The  heat  of  sum- 
mer  (which  is  here  considerable  on  account  of  the 
island's  being  sheltered  by  Mull  from  the  cold  easterly 
winds)  uith  the  warm  nature  of  the  soil,  prove  sufi* 
cient  to  produce  more  early  crops  than  are  common  in 
this'regi6n  6f  Scotland  i  for,  although  the  people  are 
usually  very  late  in  sowing  their  grain,  they  have  harp 
vest  generairy  pretty  early  in  August. 

AdamhaAus,  in  his  life  of  Columba,  (lib.  ii.  cap.  S.) 
writes,  tliait  the  saint  having  ordered  a  quantity  of  bar> 
ley  to  be  given  to  some  person  in  compens^ion  for  a 
damage  which  he  had  ^sustained,  desired  him  at  the 
same  time'  to  sow  it,  though  it  was  then  about  mid- 
summer, assuring  him,  cohtrary  to  his  expectation,  that 
he  would  the  same  season  reap  a  plentiful  harvest  from 
it.  In  obedience  to  this  mandate,  the  man  committed 
the  seed  to  the  ground  on  the  12th  of  June  fncm  the 
24fthJ  and  reaped  a  crop  from  it  in  the  T>eginning  of 
August. 

The  fact  is  not  surprising  to  have  happened  here, 
though  it  is  regarded  by  the  author  With  admiration,  and 
gravely  recorded  as  one  of  Columba's  miracles. 

About  30  years  ago,  Dr  Walker  found  liearly  200 
souls  upon  this  island :  In  1 808  they  amoutited  to  386. 
Mr  Sacheveral,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Mann,  found 
upon  it  in  1688  no  less  than  80  families ;  which,  at  the 
usual  average  of  nearly  6  to  a  family,  gives  480  ihdivi* 
duals ; — a  great  population  for  so  smdl'  an  island->--and 
an  island  never  celArated  in  modem  times  for  good  ma- 
nagement in  any  respect.    Qf  late,  Mip  Maxwell^  the 
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Puke  of  vAiigyte't  dmnberlMn  in  MvUf  has  pordoDed 
out  Icolaldll  into  regular  lots,  as  is  the  case*  vith  the 
Ami  of  Creadi  abeady 'mentioned,  on  the  opposite 
shore  of  Mnll  $  and  important  improvcmenu  ave  nati^ 
rall7  expected.  •  Want  of  fueLir  a  great,  diaadwuiiage 
to  the  inhabitants.  They,  must  canry  all' their  peati  in 
boats  from  the  Isle  of  Mull  v  which  costs  them.much 
trouble,  and  is  attended  with  a  serious  risk  and  a  heary 


In  an  agricidtural  point  of  view,  this  isbnd  deserves 
scarcdy  any  mentiosi ;  hut  it  is  so  interesting- in  other 
respects,  that  the  reporter  cannot  help  giring  some  ac* 
count  of  it  j  and  especiafiy  of  its  remains  of  antiquity. 

The  cdebrated  Cdnmba,  accompanied  by  a  cooside* 
rable  number  of  other  priests,  arriyed  in  Icolmkill  about 
the  year  of  our  era  56i,  and  in  the  42d  year  of  hi« 
age.  He  had  been  the  disciple  of  St  Patrick ;  was  of 
royal  extraction,  being  grandson  to  the  supreme  mo- 
narch of  Ireland ;  and  by  his  near  alliance  to  the  kings 
of  Irela^  ahd  Scotland,  wiA  the  anthority  of  his  cha- 
racter, he  possessed  great  power  and  influence  in  both 
kingdoms. 

Columba's  institution,  by  these  means,  was  soon 
richly  endowed,  and  became  the  first,  as  it  was  for  se- 
veral  ages,  the  <mfy  university  in  this  psot  of  the  world. 
Being  famed  fbr  all  the  philosophy  and  theology  of  the 
times,  and  for  the  severe  manners  and  disctpyne  of  it's 
founder,  which  were  long  kept  up,  it  became  a  general 
place  of  education,  not  only  fbr  the  Scots  but  for  the 
British'  arid  Irish  churches; 

Afflonig  the  honoitrs  be^owed  by  the  kings  of  Scot- 
land on  the  abbey  of  Icolmkill,  we  find  the  origin  of  a 
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oustDoi  whid^lus  ednunued  eFfir  8ii)c«f  ti^  dedicatiol> 
of  ^the  trofJiies  of  war  as  mfvininionis,  t)^pii§^  veiy 
stiaagQ  ones  sintely^  to  Qsristian  dnarchts.  After  the 
signal  vic^Hj'  whid^  Aidon  gfjaed  over  tke  Picu  fuod 
BmoDh  k^  £^^  the  baimers  6f  his  eonqufred  meqali^ 
eoCshipdMi,'  to  be  presenr^  -  in  I^s  abbey.  Eennetlir 
^jbcaipine  also,  aft^  th(s  Sua}  dverthsow  6f  .tlie  Pfcts,' 
4eTptad  the  swpr4  and  amobiur  of  Dunstreilus^  the  Pkb; 
tish  nionarch,  to  the  church  of  lona ;  the  viciQry  ob* 
tained  by  Atdan  being  at  the  tiin^  ascribed  entirely  to 
the  prayers  of  Columba.  It  is  not  mdstpely  that  th^ 
spoils  of  w^  were  first  introduced  into  monasteries  firofn 
the  persuasion  x>f  supeirnatiiral  assist^fice  acquired  fron; 
tha  prayers  of  their  pious  jnhaUtants  $  and  these  tro- 
phies came  by  degrees  to  be  devoted  as  monu^^nts  of 
mtitude  as  well  as  of  gloey.  Frpm  whatever  motives 
the  custpm  may  havp  been  contii^ued,  it  Is  fertaan  that 
the  preservation  of  monusEKnts  of  victoryqutsc  be  use» 
fpl  to  a  nation,  though  it  may  be  disputed  whethei^ 
churches  are  the  most  proper  places  fox  their  recep- 
tion. 

For  several  centu|ies  the  inhabitants  pf  th^  monas? 
tery  continued  under  the  absolvite  authority  q^  th^  ab-r 
l^pty  exclusive  pf  any  other ;  not  subjeclfd  to  vows,  but 
governed  by  the  laws  of  Colu^^fibaf  Puring  this  period 
they  probably  h^  the  designation  of  Cidde^  |  and  att 
accounts  agree  in  their  being  renown«l  for  their  learn- 
ing, for  their  high  contemplative  piety,  9fkd  aMsterity  of 
lifj^.  But  the  establishment  of  the  papa^  power  vras  acr 
companied  with  a  great  alteratipZL  Monachism  hav^ 
iog  soqn  a^er  o^de  its  way  intp  ScotlaiKiy  th^y  became 
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aa«bhef.oC  BMied&:tinei^  ffhi^wBs  of  baMd  ctfnse* 
qn^iict  both  tq  thtir  leaming  aad  viitue,* 

Amidii  tlM»  fierce  cpiifli^  lof  smroanding  ii;itian8s  of 
tkt  Piets,  NorwiKgiaxiSy  Bxitoii$»  Irishi  and  Sicots*  jtht^ 
island  was  held  sacred»  and  spared  even  kj  Ap  unost  «ir 
vage  barfaanaos*  Magws  Sarefi)ot  luiBatlf»  .whcb  in 
1098,  invaded  and  q»nquered  the  Hebrides^  with  ch*- 
cumstancet  of  horrid  cnidtj,  treated  lona  and  its  holy 
iastitustioci,  with  reverence  and  respect.  But  what  Scanr 
dinavians  and  Pagans  had  thus  spared^  w^  ruined  bj 
the  Gothicism  of  much  later  times.  The  leaming  o| 
ages  which  had  been  tr^ur^  up  in  this  little  islandy 
the  recprds  of  n^rtians»  and  the  valuable  archives  of  re* 
psoie  antiquity,  which  had  been  safe  under  the  fury  of 
^  moit  barbarous  of  Eurppean  free-boqters,  fell  a(: 
iNKe  a  sacrifice  to  an  ill-judged  decree  of  tl^  synod  of 
Argyle.  Anthorbed  by  this^  the  oealous  o^ob,  at  the 
time  of  the  r^^ormatton^  £eU  upon  lona  as  the  most  va^ 
haUe  snd  vfmerated  seat  qf  the  Popish  clergy  $  and  t^ 
thing  has  escaped  destructitm,  bu^  such  parts  of  the 
buildings»  and  suf  h  sdid  nionnmentSy  as  were  yrooi 
against  the  hand$  of  rage,  and  evfsn  the  waste  of  d<s 
voufing  time. 

The  bishop  of  the  Isles  usuaUy  r(»ided  ^n  Icpfankillj 
and  the  great  church  belonging  to  the  Abbey  8<(rved  a^ 
m  cathedral  of  the  dipcese.  This  chufcht  dedicated  t^ 
the  Virg^  Mary,  though  inferiof  to  many  pth^  gothic 
ca^edrals  and  abbeys  built  in  latter  times  in  Scotland^ 
has  been  inagnific^^  considering;  th^  refnote  period  in 
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secluded  port  of  the  wioKld,.    St  Mary?&^  Church  k*aim 
Temukalbte  ftrthe  mateiiak  of  which  it  .is  c(»stnicttd.  > 
It  is  bniltofsitiiite  or  ced  granite,  farought  fi^om  the 
opposke  oeast .  of  Mull.    Theve  the  stone  is  procar^  ih 
abundince^  aiKi  oif  the  finest  qiuiky,  equal  indeed  to 
the  fbnous  I'ed  grtutiite,  which  the  Rohuins  broaghfe 
from  Upper  £gyt)t.    It  is  no  wkm  i  p6lidied  in  avf 
pttrt  of  the  bmldii^*  but  formed  bf  hainikiexing  to  a 
pretty  jdam  surface  j  and  there  are  manay  fine  blocks  of 
it  fi^e  or  six  feet  long,  both  in  the  walls  and  in  the 
rubbish;    The  labour  of  quarrying  and  of  >fi>rmiiq^  such 
,  a  quantity  of  this  stone,  as  so  great  alxulcBng  required,* 
is  a  piece  of  work  which  must  strike  with  so^riMnae'the 
people  of  modem  times**  The  rock  is  ariidi  the  stonje 
of  almost  impenetrable  hardne^ ;  but  tkne  itself  caq.^ 
scarcely  impair  it ;  and  wh^e  it  can  be  o%er6ome,  it  is 
the  fittest  material  in  the  world  for  monuments  wUchr 
are  to  last  fer  ages.    The  windows,  doors^'  ooi^iers,' 
arches,  pillars,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  church  are 
of  a  wlutish  grey  free-stone,  brought  firom^  another  part 
of  Mull  at  a  considerable  distance.    The  cement  is  so 
strong  that  it  is  as  (easy  to  break  the  stones  as  to  f<Mrce 
them  asimdOr.  It  is  of  Jime  that  has  been  cakanM  firom 
sea   shells,  limned  into    a.* very  gross  mortar,  with 
coarse  gravel  in  a  large*  pxtiportion,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  the  fragments  ^  whlt^  'coral,  which  abounds  upon 
ihe  sh6li»  of  Ae  island.     •  .    . 

The  roof  is  composed  of  stone  of  a<  beautiful  kind, 
but  not  our  common  slate.    It  is  of  a  rich  talky  sub- 
stance. 


^  Vid.  suprq,  p.  2,  3. 
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stance,  resptandaot  widi  tbe  mm  fMd  cdtoofs,  mi 
used- in' the  ibfm  of  very  ltt*ge  dfllM. 

The  chuidi  it  boik  iA  the  ibrm  of  •  cross,  aad  in 
fliett  places  the  ^b  ate  tendm^fMvtty  entire  to  where 
they  join  the  roof.  The  somh  (ronk  measures  IM 
feet  in  length,  indnding  the  walk,  and  is  all  along  orna-^ 
oiented  vkh  |nllars.  and  arches  of  iiree  stone.  The  bo* 
dy  of  the  church  measnres  60  feet  in  length,  and  the 
two  cross  aisles  are  each  3b  feet  in  length,  and  IS  in 
breadth  within  the  walls. 

The  cupola  is  a  square  of  22  feet,  which  is  the  mea- 
sure of  each  <mF  the  four  arches  that  support  it.  Above 
this  rises  a  square  steeple  of  the  sane  size,>rhich  is  de- 
cayed at  the  top»  but  stiH  remains  between  70  and  80 
feet  high.  The  ascent  in  it  has  been  by  a  narrow  wind- 
ing stair  of  hewnstone)  and  towards  the  top,oQ  the  south 
side,  there  is  a  large  circular  window,  lozenged  with 
frpt'StOjp^  fan  the  ioirm  of  obUqne  spherical  triangles ; 
a  gotbtc  contrivance  to  admit  the  light,  and  exclude 
the  winds  and  nun,  before  glass  came  to  be  used  in 
churckes.  It  is  said  that  there  was  here  a  fine  peal  of 
beQs,  which  were  removed  to  Glasgow  at  the  time  of 
the  reformation. 

The  choir  is  60  feet  m  length  within  the  walls,  and 
34  in  breadth  orer  the  walls.  Within  it  are  sevenl 
fine  pillars  carved  hi  the  gothic  way,^  with  great  varielf 
of  figures,  some  of  them  abundantly  fanciful  and  Indi* 
orous,  representing  difierent  parts  of  the  scripture  hi^ 
tory.  Among  the  rest  there  is  on  angel  with  a  pair  of 
scales  welf^Mog  soob,  and  the  Devil  keeping  down  tbe 
scale  in  which  the  stand  is  with  his  paw.  On  the  face 
of  the  htt^  is  observed  a  sly  and  malicious  grin. 

The 
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"tbt  ^  ik9iv«^  fiM-JaQg  mi  iiomr  jfeofc  deep  9b4 
i>road,  of  one  entiM  Utkk  c|f  I#ii^  nmlA^  IVi4  mesi* 
tionedt.4}y  jkfr  StdiewfieD  a$  sbiMt  mk»  »  IQ^^j 
has.  beco  earned  off  {n«:^iiie)ri  bf  people  who,  havii 
^«ite4  the  kfamd^  There  wsi»  a  beUrf  t:oiamQn  sunong 
the  svperststitas  Hebcidietis,  that »  bit  of  thi^  altar  in  n 
bo^  preserved  it  from  shsp-wreck ;  ta  con^c^eace  of 
vhichy  the  whole  akar  has  beioi  graduaHy  stcdw  avay-^ 
^  Near  the  altar  piace^  end  on  the  ooith  sideof  rthe 
choir,  there  is  a  fine  monument  til  one  of  the,  abbots 
of  lona.  His  status,  very  probably  l^ger  than  ihcf  Ufe^i 
lies  at  fuU  length,-  wttji  the  mitre;  -afo^^  rin|^  and 
episcopal  habit.  It  is  all  of  one  flone^  «nd  exceedingly 
Tell  executed^  trith  four  lio^s  at  the  cqvneni,  and  swj^ 
ported  above,  ground  by  a  number  of  idi^irt  pillars*  It 
haa  lately  been  somewhat  damaged  by  »  stupid  Ei^Iisb 
tniTeUeri  as  the  schoolmaster  said^  niiQ  wished  to  try 
the  hardness  of  the  stone  i  but  the  following  inscrip;- 
tfon  is  still  distinctly  legible :  Hk  jufiei  Joannes  Mm-' 
jRngme  Abbas  de  Y.  Qid  ifbiU  anffo  Dou  Millesipit^ 
gfmHgentesimOt  cufui  anime  propUtefm  ffUis^imusy  L  e. 
Here  lies  Iphn  M<Kmnon  abbot  of  lona,  who  died  A; 
D.  1500,  to  whose  soul  may  the  Most  High  be  nxerciful, 
•  This  monument  is  ufpifdiy  tho^^  to  be  of  black 
ftarfaiie^  but  it  is  of  the  true  basattes  pf  Phny,  a  stone 
.incomparal^y  harder  than  any  speeiei  of  n^sprble.  It  is 
a  stone  of  which  there  aire  many  49l(liiuis  in  the  Isle  of 
Mtt&vfrom  whence  in  all  probability  thia  statue  was  al* 
so  hroq^t*  It  resembles  the  comuMHi  Scotch  whin- 
foO:,  hut  is  harder,  blacker,  and  of  »  £iier  ^^io*    Th^ 
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hardness  of  it  b  ^ch  as  makes  the  execution  olthis  mc^ 
nument  really  surprising,  and  it  Ims  been  tlie  workn)aii-> 
ship  of  no  mean  statoary.  'The  cushions  cm  which  the 
head  of  the  statue  rests,  look  ts  if  they  would  feel  soft ; 
and  the  foldings  of  the  drapery,  notwithstanding  the  ob* 
durate  nature  of  the  stone,  are  light,  easy^  and  nitvML 
Being  thus  Remarkably  qualified  to  resi^  the  injuries  ^f 
time,  we  accordingly  find  it  as  entire,  (trkh  the  eneejp^ 
tion  of  the  violence  above  specified,)  and  every  tobdi  of 
the  chissel  as  sharp  as  they  could  have  been  on  th^  day 
in  which  it  was  finished. 

It  is  quite  Otherwise,  however,  with  another  mbna. 
ment  that  stands  opposite  to  this,  on  the  south  side  of 
the  choir,  and  which  seems  to  be  of  an  older  d^e ;  k 
is  that  of  Abbot  M*Kenzie  who  was  a  son  of  the  fiumly 
of  Seaforth.  This  statue  Ihas  been  dressed  with  the 
same  epistop^  ornaments  as  the  former  \  but  being  tuv 
happily  of  free  stone,  the  whde  is  now  almost  oblitei* 
rated,  and  no  vestige  of  an  inscription  can  be  seen. 

Before  the  altar  place>  in  the  mMdk  of  the  choir,  lies 
another  fine  ihoftnmental  ttomt  of  basahes.  It  has  the 
figure  of  a  man  in  armour  upon  it,  as  large  as  the  life, 
in  relievo  J  and  is  said  to  be  that  of  one  of  the  AMLean'^ 
of  Dowlrt,  who  were  for  many  agei^^e  Lords  of  Sfetfl. 
It  is  said  that  it  was  once  richly  embossed  and  di^ui* 
mented  with  silver,  but  there  is  nothing  now  remain.* 
ing  but  the  tradkion  of  the  precious  metal.  In  ditf 
small  chapel  adjoining  to  the  south  wall  of  the  choir^  ligs 
interred  Lachlan  M'Fingone,  father  of  the  above-men- 
•tkKied.abbat»  under  a  plain  stone,  with  this  inscrip&oa 
in  Galic  characters ;  |  Haecest  crux  Lacclani  M*Fin^ 
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goneet  gusJfHi  Jaianms  Jibatis  de  Y facia  anno  Do^ 
mini  MCCCCLXXXix^  Le*  f  This  b  the  cross  of  Lack- 
Ian  M^Kinaoni  and  of  hk  son  Jobn  abbot  of  lona, 
erected  in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1489. 

All  that  Dr  Walicer  could  learn  of  the  library  was> 
that  the  reformers  came  so  suddenly  upon  Icolmkill 
that  the  inhabitants  had  time  to  carry  little  or  nothing 
away*    Some  of  the  books  and  papers^  however^  were 
conveyed  to  the  castle  of  Cairnburg,  belonging  to  the 
chief  of  the  M<Leansy  and  then  judged  impregnable. 
Here  they  remained  till  a  sie^e  in  the  time  of  Cromp* 
Weill  when  they  were  mostly  all  destroyed  by  fire. 
Some  of  them,  however,  still  escaped.  Dr  Walker  got 
notice  of  one  manuscript,  and  saw  an,  old  gentleman  in 
whose  hands  it  had  been  for  some  time  \  but  found,  af- 
ter hunting  it  through  three  or  four  islands,  that  the 
lasjt  leaves  of  it,  as  it  was  unluckily  vellun\,  had  fidlen 
a  sacrifice  for  measures  to  a  taylor.    It  was  a  Latin 
translation  of  an  Arabian  work  on  physic. 

At  some  distance,  firom  the  cathedral,  to  the  south- 
west, stands  St  Oran's  Chapel,  called  here  Religoran, 
dedicated  to  that  saint  who  had  been  a  disciple  of  Co- 
jumbo.  It  is  60  feet  long  and  22  broad  within  the 
ifralls^  and  choaked  up  with  monumental  stones,  either 
.99kvc^6d,with  moss,  or  half  buried  in  rubbi^^  This  was 
the^l^urial  place  of  the  Macdonali^,  kings  of  the  isles  and 
.lords  of  Islay ;  of  the  Mackenzies,  Macleods  and  other 
great  families^.    There  is  here  one  monument  still 

entire. 
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tiatire»  haviog  i»  ship  iqpon  it  with  hoisted  sailsy  a  stan*' 
dard»  and  four  lions,  with  the  fdOowing  simple  inscrip* 
tion  in  Galic  characters :  Hie  jacet  corpus  Angvitijl* 
Hi  Domini  Angmii  MacdonuU  de  Yle,  u  e*  Here  lies 
the  corpse  of  Angus  the  son  cd  Angus  Macdonald  Lord 
of  Islay.  This  is  probably  the  monument  of  that  Aj»* 
gas  who  was  Lord  of  Islay.  in  the  reign  of  Robert  life 
Bruce,  and  the  steady  friend  of  that  monarch  in  his 
greatest  misfortunes. 

In  the  small  shrine  described  by  Monroe  andBurhana^n^ 
and  also  mentioned  by  Martin^  it  is  probable  that  the 
monarchs  alluded  to  by  these  authors  were  interred. 
It  is  now  upwards  of  800  years  old,  and  has  been  very 
rudely  but  strongly  built.  It  is  yet  entire*  except  atone 
comer  where  the  roof  has  fallen  in,  or  perhaps  has  been 
broken  down  by  the  curiosity  of  people  to  see  the  in- 
ude ;  but  there  is  now  no  vestige  of  an  inscription 
up<Mi  any  part  of  it. 

The  remains  of  ^0  kings,  and  some  of  them  very 
celebrated  in  their  time,  reduced  to  such  a  span  \  the 
dust  of  Achaii|%  of  the  Donalds,  of  the  Constantipes, 
of  Kenneth  the  Second,  and  Gregory  the  Great,,  cjach 
of  them  the  dmqueror  of  a  kingdom  \  all  confined 
within  the  waHs  of  this  narrow  bouse,  in  the  solitary 
ialet  of  lona,  is  si^ch  a  curiosity  as  is  pet  haps  np  wl^re 
else  to.be  met  with  in  the  world ;  and,  to  a  contemp}^ 
tivemind,  the  most  melancholy  spectacle  of  hom^n 
greatness. 

«  In  the  field  .upon  the  west  side  of  ohe  church  there  is 
a  crosSi  which  seems  to  be  of  a  very  ancient  date.  It 
is  of  one  stone,  near  8  feet  high  and  20  inches  broad* 
set  on  a  pedestal  of  granite.  It  is  of  the  hardest  whin- 
rock  ;  and  though  it  has  the  appearance  of  great  age,  it 
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Is  btxt  Kttle  impairi6d,-tttcept  it  tJwf  iop,  vrhere  a  p»i  «* 
it  has  been  broken  off  by  Vblence.  Adaxhnanus  seems 
to  mean  this  stone  vken  he  informs  ns,  that  in  Co* 
Inmba's  time,  there  was  «  cross  Which  stdod  mid-v^y 
between  the  nionaistery  and,  granaryi  winch  Was  after^ 
Wardi,  says  he,  fixed  in  a  pedestal.  T1&  cross  is  of  it 
different  ibrm,  altd  zpp2T^t\y  df  a  different  era,  fronii 
any  othef  to  be  stoi  iti  the  Hebrides  or  KiglAiiids  : 
and  nd  wonder,  as  it  appears  to  be  contemporary  with 
Colomba,  and  the  oldest  monnnient  e±tant  in  the  isiaxid 
of  lona  'y  aixd  probably  the  most  ancvfot  Christian  tno*- 
hument  in  Scotland. 

At  a  little  distance  from  this  cross,  ito  the  sonth,  there 
stands  another  of  a  much  liatger  size,  and  more  entire. 
It  h  also  one  solid  column  of  tlie  hardest  whin*tock, 
14  feet  high,  and  yet  6nly{18  inches  bftiad,  and  six 
inches  thick.  It  is  fixed  in  a  pedestal  c^  one  stctae, 
which  is  iibout  three  feet  high,  and  hewii  ^nite  round 
into  three  steps.  Though  very  prcbMy  postenor  to 
the  former,  it  appears  to  be;  vex^  ancient;  The  Is^bour 
ahd  ait  of  qtiarrying  such  a  column,  of  tiwisporting  k 
to  the  island,  and  df  polislung  and  erecting  it  when  k 
iRras  brought,  ire  circurtistioures  reAXj  sistonishing  in 
those  eafty  timee,  when  one  considers  how  inadequate 
the  powers  and  skiU  of  that  paJt  of  th&  Country  woold 
b»  at  present  to  the  ^xecutioh  of  stich  a  work.  Thi» 
confirms  the  tmth  of  what  was  remarked  very  early  in 
this  report,*  viz.  That  these  regions  were,  at  some  fer* 
ider  epdch,  possessed  of  a  considerable  popsladdn^  and 
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of  rtsoiirccKi  wedthi  poweri  and  civDizfttumi  totally  in- 
compatible with  thtt  ideas  usually  adopted  with  regard 
to  the  aacicnt  history  of  the  Hebfidek  . 

From  thu  place  to  another  ancient  biiildingi  which 
was  a  Aonnery^  there  runs  a  causewayj  about  300  yards 
IB  lengthi  a^d  15  htt  broad)  intersected  at  ri^^t  angles 
by  another  of  the  same  kind,  which  runs  from  the 
diore  to  the  village.  This  causeway  consists  entirely 
of  large  blocks  of  the  same  red  granite  of  which  the. 
cathedral  is  built  i  and  which*  are  Very  artfully  wrOilght 
and  compacted  togeth&r. 

By  the  side  of  itf  dn  the  left  hand  as  yoil  go  from  the 
shore  to  the  chnrch>  there  stands  another  crOsa^  and  the 
only  one  that  now  remains,  besides  the  two  abo¥^  men* 
tioned}  though  it  b  said  that  there  were  above  900 
of  them  upon  the  ishmd  before  the  xeformatioB#  >It  » 
a.  gteybk  wfainstoney  10  feet  high,  14  inches  broad,  add 
only  tbne  inchet  thick !  It  is  perfectly  entire,  but  has 
no  inscription  upon  tt  ^  finely  shaped,  and  accinrateiy 
carved,  with  a  variety  of  pretty  gothic  otnaments }  and 
is  indeed  a  very  degant  column,. 

The  nunnery  is  »  plain  square  buiklmg,  erected 
long  after  the  catbedval  church  above  mentioned.  The 
chapel  is  a.  neat  baiUing,  and  seems  to  bave  Contained 
the  toqniM  of  laiia  of  high  rank^  as  St  Mary's  and  St 
Oan's  did  those  of  men.  Upon  one  monumental  stone 
there  is  the  fbllowii^  inscripdon  :  Bekog  Niin  Shorle 
vie  3orid  Ftiorissa:',  i.  e.  Beatj^ice,  daughter  of  Somerled 
she  son  of  €  ilbert,  prioress.  Upon  another  fine  stone  of 
basalt,  there  is  a  Sas^reliefat  the  Virgin  Mary,^  and  un- 
der it  one  of  »  prioress^  in  fiiU  habit  with  a  mitre- on  hef 
head.  Round  the  head  are  these  word^t  Sarnie  tfimr, 
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&rapro  me^  i.e.  H0I7  Maury,  pray  fer  me;  and  bodi  figoret 
are  iurrounded  with  this  inscription :  Hie  jacei  Domi^ 
nm  AmnOf  Donaldi  PerUtiJOiaf  fiumdam  priorissa  cb 
JonOf  fMcr  obOt  Anno  Domini  MUlesimo  quingente'- 
simo  ei  undecimo  s  ciffus  animam  AbrJumo  Qmtmen^ 
damuSf  u  e.  Here  lies  Ilady  Axme,  daughter  of  DonaU* 
son  of  Charles,  formerly  prioress  of  Jona,  who  died 
in  the  year  of  the  Lord  1511;  .whose  soul  we  recom- 
mend to  Abraham. 

Many  monuments  and  statues  of  higher  antiquity 
than  those  few  now  mentioned,  might  certainly  be  dis- 
covered with  some  care  and  trouble. .  But  to  remove 
thU  rubbish,  and  bring  them  to  %ht,  would  occupy  a 
considerable  time,  and  be  attended  with  some  expence. 
The  "sooner  however  it  is  done  the  better,  as,  notwith- 
standing the  measures  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Aigyle, 
the  proprietor  of  the  island,  for  preserving  these  monu- 
ments and  ruins  from  violence  and  destruction,  they 
suffer  yearly  dilapidations  from  the  natives  and  from 
strangers*  The  former  steal  the  stones  for  building 
the  windows,  doors,  and  comers  of  their  cottages  $  and 
the  latter,  fr'om  motives  of  curiosity,  carr)r  away  with 
them  every  thing  they  can  lay  hold  of.  It  is  indeed 
astonishing  that  the  noble  and  ancient  families  above 
named,  as  connected  with  these  remadns,  do  not  insist 
with  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  either  upon  efiectually  pre- 
serving the  bones  and  monuments  of  their  ancestors 
from  Violation,  or  allowing  them  to  carry  them  off  to 
their  preset  family  vaults.  This  is  peculiarly  incum- 
bent upon  the  Macdonalds,  Macleans,  Mackinnons,  Mac- 
kenzies,  Madeods,  and  Macquarries,  and  certadnly  de- 
serves the  attention  of  the  heads  of  those  ancient  dans. 

We 
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We  condilde  the  account  of  the  ruins  of  lona  in  Dr 
Johnson's  words : 

«  The  day  soon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  presented 
a  verj  solemn  and  pleasing  scene.  The  sky  was  clear, 
so  that  the  eye  commanded  a  ^de  circle  ;  the  sea  wa$ 
neither  still  nor  turbulent ;  the  wind  neither  silent  nor 
loud.  We  were  never  far  firom  one  coast  or  another, 
on  which^  if  the  weather  had  become  violent,  we  could 
have  found  sjielter,  and  therefore  contemplated  at  ease 
the  region  through  which  we  glided  in  the  tranquillity 
of  the  night,  and  saw  now  a  rock  and  now  an  island, 
grow  gradually  conspicuous  and  gradually  obscure.  At 
last  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no  convenience 
for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be  forced  very  near 
the  dry  ground,  and  our  Highlanders  carried  us  over 
the  water.  We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious 
island,  which  was  once  the  luminary  of  the  Caledonian 
regions,  whence  savage  clans  and  roving  barbarians  de-^ 
rived  the  benefits  of  knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of 
religion.  To,  abstract  the  mind  from  all  local  emotion 
would  be  im;x>ssible  if  it  were  endeavoured,  and  would 
be  foolish  if  it  were  possiUe.  Whatever  withdraws  us 
from  the  power  of  our  senses,  whatever  makes  the  past, 
the  distant,  or  the  future  predominate  over  th#  present, 
advances  us  in  the  dignity  of  thinking  beings.  Far 
from  me  and  "from  my  friends  be  such  frigid  philoso- 
phy as  may  conduct  us  indifferent  and  unmoved  over 
any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by  wisdom,  bra- 
very, or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  envied,  whose 
patriotism  would  not  gain  force  upon  the  plain  of  Ma- 
rathon, or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner  among 
the  ruins  of  lona.^' 

Y  y  2  Some 


Some  of  the  fossils  of  IcoImkiU  dMeri>e  wticf.-^  1, 
TTie  Port-na-Cwaick  stone,  often  us^  by  the  HebrM 
d^Ds  as  an  amulet,  and  frequently  seen  emploj^  in 
rings,  seals,  snufF-boxes,  &c.  by  strangers,  i^  ^  fluor  or 
crystallised'>stone,  of  a  homogeneous  substazKe,  som^ 
what  ifesembling  quarts,  and  is  formed  in  detached 
masses  in  the  veins  of  the  rocks  of  Sjerpeotine*  which. 
are  found  upon  this  island.  From  th^e  rocks  it  is 
dislodged  by  the  waves,  and  found  along  the  shcH«.  It 
is  semi-pellucid,  and  of  a  green  cdour,  biit  sometimes 
clouded  with  white  and  yellow  spots,  which  are  ops^ue» 
Its  natural*  surface,  both  to  the  eye  and  touchy  is 
smooth,  soft,  and  to  appearance  oily,  and  this  proper<» 
ty  is  equally  remarkable  when  the  stone  is  polished. 
Its  poVder  is  white.  It  does' not  strike  fire  with  steeL 
It  admits  of  a  fine  polish,  though  rather  inferior  to 
that  of  the  cornelian.  This  stone  is  found  in  nodules 
from  the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  pretty  large  applej^ 
but  the  larger  it  is  in  size  the  less  bright  it  is  in  colour,, 
and  more  frequently  debased  by  foulness  and  opaque 
spots  than  when  it  k  small. 

These  stones  are  found  only  near  Fort-na^^Ooraichy 
in  IcolmkiU,  and  accordingly  tb^  are  carefully  picked 
up  by  the  inhabitants  to  sell  or  'give  away  to  strangers. 
If  free  from  blemishes,  transparent,  and  o£  a  good  green 
colour,  they  are  extremely  beautiful  whea  poUshed^ 
and  highly  valued  by  jeweHiers  and  bpidaries.  It  is 
seldom,  however^  that?  they  occur  with  these  prop^r-i 
ties,  and  they  become  annually  snore  rare  in  OMise^ 
quence  of  the  great  den^aod. 
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B«  Ic^ImiSl  iMrto«^Thi8  murbk  is  of  a  white  co-^ 
lour,  and  semi-{>dhicid  in  a  thin  plate.  It  is  compqs- 
ed  of  small  irregular  masses,  cemented  together  with- 
out any  order,  bat  of  a  laminous  structtire  $  the  lami- 
nae being  plain,  parallel>  and  resplendett.  It  breaks 
with  a  shining  |^ain  surface,  and  the  grain  of  the  frac- 
ture is  rough,  unequal,  and  laminous.  It  strikes  fire 
with  steeL  It  dissolves  with  effenrescence  in  all  the 
acids.  It  calcines  to  a  quickUme,  extremdy  pure  and 
white,  with  much  Ac  same  quantity  of  heat  as  com- 
mon limestone. 

There  are  some  strata  6f  this  marble  in  the  island, 
from  whence  the  large  altar  table  of  the  cathedral  was 
taken,  as  we  have  already  mentioned.  The  remains  of 
it  stood  for  centuries  exposed  to  all  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  without  being  any  way  affected  by  h,  ex^ 
cept  in  change  of  colour^  from  white  to  a  light  yellowy 
which  commonly  happens  to  other  white  marbles.  It 
is  a  scone  thei^ore  very  proper  for  monuments  which 
are  to  stand  in  the  open  air  $  it  cuts  freely,  and  receives 
a  good  polish,  .when  the  laminous  teasses  snd  micace^ 
ous  particles  of  which  it  consists  shine  distinctly 
through  the  sur&ce. 

S.  Icolmkill  spott€d  sckistus.-^The  north-east  side  of 
the  bland  is  chiefly  composed  of  this  stone.  It  is  difi- 
cult  to  work,  and  too  coarse  for  slates. 

4.  Sienite^  or  red  granite, — ^There  are  extensive  rocj^s 
of  this  stone  upon  the  south-west  shores  of  Icolmkill, 
which  are  sound  and  entire,  and  may  be  cut  in  any 
form,  and  of  all  dimensions.    It  is  nearly  as  hard  as 
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the  isle  of  Mull  granite  on  the  opposite  coasty  to  wUch 
it  indeed  bears  a  striking  resemldaJCce  *. 

5.  Serpentine  f . — ^This  is  perhaps  the  most  beantifiil 
tort  of  stone  found  in  large  quantities  in  Scotland*  It 
may  be  quarried  to  any  eiEtent  in  IcolmkilL 

6.  Icolmkill  hieracites^  or  iotusib^ofie— -Which  name 
it  receives  from  resembling  the  plumage  of  a  hawk  of  . 
the  Hebridian  species.    It  is  the  stone  with  which  the 

'  monastery  has  been  anciently  covered^  in  the  form  of 
large  thick  slates,  great -numbers  of  which  are  still  to  be 
seen  in  the  ruins.  The  part  of  the  island  from  which 
they  were  brought  is  now  unknown  \  and  it  is  indeed 
doubtful  whether  any  quarries  of  them  can  at  all  1)e 
traced  in  this  district^  or  whether  they  have  not  been 
imported  from  a  distant  quarter. 

The  good  soil  and  climate  of  IcolmkiUj  with  its  dis- 
tance from  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  and  consequently 
from  the  scenes  of  national  feuds  and  dissentions 
which  were  carried  on  upon  a  grand  scale,  were  not 
all  the  advantages  possessed  by  this  island  for  become 
ing  the  seat  of  a  great  ecclesiastical  institution  in  a  bar- 
barous age.  It  possessed  singular  facilities  for  building 
the  requisite  edifices,  and  it  was  supplied  with  abun- 
dance of  fish,  and  of  excellent  water.  The  quantities 
of  shell  fish,  marine  plants,  &c.  are  very  great ;  and 
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tkcse»  as  wdl  ••  die  olgMli  thready  iianiM!»  miglit  lui;?e 
liad  their  share  of  influence  in  fisting  St  Cohiinh/s 
dboice  on  this  &r  fianed  and  interesting  isIaQd« 


14.   STAVVA. 

About  10  miles  north  and  by  east  of  Icohnidns  and 
nearly  7  miles  firom  the  coast  of  MuU,  lies  Stafia^  now 
a  celebrated  natural  curiosity,  eagerly  visited  by  travel- 
lers fir^m  all  parts  of  Europe^  hut  wholly  unnoticed  by 
strangers  until  the  last  40  years.    It  b  an  island  chiefly . 
composed  of  basaltef^  nearly  a  mile  long»  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  containing  from  2  to  SOO  acres  of  surface^ 
of  which  3  or  4  acres  have  at  some  period  been  in  cul-< 
tivation*    It  is  the  property  of  Mr  Macdonald  of  Staffi^ 
whose  estate  of  Ulva,  Gometra,  Inchkenneth,  &c.  af- 
forded many  richer  titles  than  this  bleak  rock,  but  wha 
has  his  title  from  as  singular  a  territory  as  any  in  the 
known  world.     In  an  agricultural  survey,  Stafia  has 
scarcely  any  right  to  appear ;  but  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable to  pass  it  over  in  silence  altogether  in  an  ac- 
count of  the  Hebrides,  of  which  it  has  of  late  been  the 
greatest  boast.    The  name  of  Stafia,  or  Suff^-be,  is  de^ 
rived  probably  from  the  circumstance  of  the  basaltiq 
pillars  which  adorn  it,  resembling  the  object  meant  by 
that  term  in  the  Danish,  and  which  was  in  the  ancient 
acceptation,  a  pillar,  beam,  or  column,  as  well  as  a  staff! 
Buchanan  calls  the  island  Staffa — Monroe  takes  no  no- 
tice of  it,  nor  does  Martin,  or  indeed  any  other  author, 
until  Sir  Joseph  Banks  visited  it  in  1772,  in  conse* 
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quence  of  th^  necommeBdatkNi  otMt  Ltftcl^  sn  £iq^ 
gentleman  whom  he  aoetdeiitdljr  met  in  the  Hehrkka^ 
when  OR  his  voyage  te  leebacL 

«  We  arrived,"  (says  Sir  Joseph)  ««  at  the  south- 
west part  of  the  island,  the  seat  of  the  most  remark- 
able pfllarsi  where  we  no  sooner  arrived  than  we  were 
struck  with  a  scene  of  magnificence,  which  exceeded 
our  expectations,  though  formed,  as  we  thought,  upon 
the  most  sanguine  foundations :  The  whole  of  thaife  end 
of  the  island  supported  by  ranges  of  natural  f^bn 
mostly  above  50  feet  high,  standing  in  natural  colon- 
Hades,  according  as  the  bays  or  poi&ts  €>l  fend  formoA, 
themselves,  upon  a  firm  basils  of  sriid  unformed  vock  i 
above  these  the  stratum,  which  ranches  to  the  soil  er 
surface  of  the  island,  varied  in  thickness,  as  the  island 
itself  formed  into  hills  or  valUes ;  eslch  lull,  which 
hung  over  the  columns  below,  forming  an  ample  pedi- 
ment ;  some  of  these  above  60  feet  in  thickness,  from 
the  base  to  the  point,  formed,  by  the  sloping  of  the  MU 
on  each  side,  almost  into  the  shape  of  those  used  in 
architecture.  Compared  to  this,  what  are  the  cathe^ 
drals  or  the  palaces  built  by  men  ?  Mere  models  or 
playthings !  Imitations  as  diminutive  as  their  works  wil} 
always  be  when  compared  to  those  of  nature !  Where 
is  now  the  boast  of  the  architect  i  Regularity,  the  only 
part  in  which  he  fancied  himself  to  excel  his  mistress. 
Nature,  is  here  found  in  her  possession ;  and  here  it 
has  been  for  ages  undescribcd.  Is  not  this  the  school 
where  the  art  was  originally  studied  ?  And  what  bs» 
been  added  to  this  by  the  whole  Grecian  school  ?  A 
capital  to  ornament  the  column  of  nature,  of  which 
tb^  could  execute  only  a  model ;  and  for  that  very 
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easfkd  they  wore  obliged  to  a  bush  of  acantlws.  How 
amply  does  nature  repay  those  who  study  her  woiider- 
ful  works  !  With  our  minds  full  of  such  refiectiooa^ 
we  proceeded  along  the  shore,  treading  upon  another 
Giant's  Causeway^  every  stone  beung  regularly  formed 
into  a  certain  number  of  sides  and  angles^  till  in  a  short 
time  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  cave,  the  most  mag- 
nificent I  suppose  that  faaa  erer  been  described  by  tra- 
▼ellersi 
«  The  mind  can  hardly  form  an  idea  more  magni^ent 

than  sttdi  a  space,  supported  on  each  side  by  rmges  of 
columns,  and  roofed  by  the  bottom  of  those  which 
have  been  broken  off  in  order  to  form  it  ^  between  the 
angles.  oS  which,  a  yettow  stalagmitic  matter  has  exud- 
ed, which  serves  to  define  the  an^s  preeisdy,  and  at 
ihe  same  time  vary"  the  cdloor  with  a  great  deal  €^  eU^ 
gance :  And  to  render  it  still  more  agreeable^  the  whole 
is  lighted  firoin  without ;  so  that  the  fiuthest  extr«0Uty 
is  very  phinly  seen  firom  without ;  and  the  an:  withi% 
being  agitated  by  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tides^  is 
pctfcctly  diy  and  wholeseaey  free  entirely  from  the 
damp  vapours  with  which  natural  caverns  in  gsneral 
sd>ound.    We  asked  the  name  of  it.    Said  our  guides 

<  the  cave  of  f'htmk'    <  What  is  Fhinn  P  said  we» 

<  Fhinn  MOoul,  whom  the  trandator  of  Ossian's  works 
has  called  Fingal.^  How  fortunate  that  in  this  cave  we 
should  meet  vrith  the  remembrance  of  that  chief  whose 
existence,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  epic  poem,  is  al- 
most doubted  in  England^ 

<<  On  the  west  side  of  the  isle  is  a  small  bay,,  where 
boats  generally  land ;  a  little  to  the  southward  of  which 
the  first  appevanceof  pillars  aretobeobs^rved.  They  are 
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smaU,  «ndj  ^stead  of  being  placed  uprtgitti  fie  down  en 
their  sides,  each  forming  the  segment  of  a  drde.    From 
thence  jou  pass  a  smali  cave ;  above  which  the  pillan^ 
Bovr  grown  » little  larger,  are  inclining  in  all  directicms. 
In  one  place,  ia  ptfticular,  a  small  mass  of  them  resen»- 
Ues  the  ribs  of  a  skip^    FraBihence>fa»rkig  passed  the 
care,  which,  if  k  is  not  low  water,  yon  must  do  ib  a 
beat,,  you  come  to  the  first  raises  of  pillars,  whkh  are 
still  not  above  half  as  large  as  those  a  little  beyoiKi. 
Over  against  this  place  ia  a  small  island,  called  in  Erse 
BttackaiUef  or  the  **  Herdsman," .  separated  from  the 
warn  one  by  a  channel  not  many  fiitboms  wide.    This 
whele  ishnd  is  composed  of  pilars  without  any  stratum 
lAove  thenK    They  are  still  small,  bnt  by  mnch  the 
neatest  formed  of  any  about  the  placew    The  fiist  divi- 
sion of  the  island,  for  at  high  wat^  it  is  divided  inte^ 
twe^  makes,  a  kind  of  cone,  the  pillars  converging  to- 
gether towards  the  centre^    On  the  other  they  are  in 
gtiieral  bid  down  flat ;  and  in  the  front  next  to  the 
maiti,'  yon  see  how  beautifully  they  are  packed  together, 
their  ends  coming  out  square  with  the  bank  which 
they  form.     All  these  have^  their  transverse  sections 
eiact,  and  their  snrfrces  smooth,  ifhich  is  by  no  means 
t^  case  wkh  the  large  ones,  whioh  are  cracked  in  alt 
directions.    I  mnch  question,  however,  if  any  one  in 
this  irfiole  island  of  Bnachaille  is  two  feet  in  diameter. 
The  m«in*island  opposed  to  fiuachaille,  and  farther  to> 
wards  the  north-west,  is  supported  hy  ranges  of  pillars 
pretty  erect ;  and  though  not  tall  (as  they  are  not  un*- 
covered  to  the  base)  of  large  diameters  $  and  at  their 
fB^t  is  an  irregular  pavement,  made  by  the  upper  sides 
of  such  as  have  be<^  broken  off,  which  extends  as  far 
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imder  wtter  as  the  eye  can  reach*  Here  the  forms  of 
the  piOars  are  apparent  These  are  of  three,  four,  five» 
siz^  and  aeren  sides,  hot  the  numbers  of  five  and  six  are 
by  much  the  most  prevalent.  The  largest  I  measured 
was  of  seven.  It  was  four  feet  five  inches  in  diameter." 
^  The  surfiKres  of  these  large  pillars,  in  genera),  are 
rough  and  uneveti,  full  of  cracks  in  all  directions.  The 
transverse  figures  in  the  upright  ones  never  fail  to  run 
in  thetr  true  directions.  The  surfaces  upon  which  we 
walked  were  often  flat^  having  neither  concavity  nor 
convexity.  The  larger  number,  however,  were  con* 
csve,  though  some  were  evidently  convex.  In  some 
places  the  interstices  within  the  perpendicular  figilres 
were  filled  up  with  a  yell6w  spar«  In  cme  place  a  vein 
passed  in  among  the  mass  of  pillars,  carrying  here  and 
there  small  threads  of  spar.  Though  they  were  broken 
and  cracked  through  and  through  in  all  directions,  yet 
their  perpendicular  figures  might  easily  be  traced. 
From  whence  it  is  easy  to  infer,  that  whatever  the  acci* 
dent  might  have  been  that  caused  the  dislocadon>  k 
happened  after  the  formation  of  the  pillars.  Prom 
hence,  proceeding  along  the  shore,  you  arrive  at  Fin* 
gaTs  cave.  Its  dimensions,  though  I  have  given,  I  shall 
here  again  repeat  in-the  fbnn  of  a  table. 


Length  of  the  cave  firom  the  rock  without 
From'the  pitch  of  the  arch 
Breadth  of  ditto  at  the  mouth 
At  the  farther  end 


Height  of  the  arch  at  the  mouth 
At  the  end 


». . 

Hu 

S71 

8 

250 

0 

5S 

7 

SO 

0 

117 

6 

70 

0 

Height 
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Hciglit  cf  n  outside  pilkr           •  ^         B9  € 

Of  one  9t  the  north^^west  comer  •     .    M  # 

Dfi|itk  of  water  at  the  mouth               «  18  0 

At  the  bottom            -                »  9  6 

<(  Tbm  onre  runs  ixitothefock  in  thedireGtkm  of  north 
cut  bf  east  hj  the  comfvass.  Froceediog  Sarther  to  the 
northwest)  you  meet  with  the  highest  nmgea  of  pfflar% 
die  magnificent  appearance  of  wfaith  is  past  all  deacrip^ 
tkm.  Here  they  are  bare  to  their  very  basb»  and  the 
•tretiua  below  them  is  also  visiUe*  In  a  diort  time  it 
rises  many  feet  aboTC  the  water,  and  gives  an  opportu^ 
aity  of  examinmg  its  quaUty>  Its  surface  is  roitgh  and 
has  often  large  lumps  of  stone  sticking  in  it*  as  if  half 
hnmened.  Itself,  when  broken,  is  composed  of  a  thoa^ 
sand  heterogeneous  parts,  which  akogcthet  have  very 

■ 

nsuch  the  s^^pearance  of  a  lava,  and  the  more€<ftis 
many  of  the  lumps  appeair  to  be  of  the  very  same  stone 
of  which  the  pillars  are  formed.  The  whole  stratum 
lies  in  an  indined  position,  d^)ping  gradually  towards 
thd  southeast'' 

The  cave  of  Filial  ia  midoobtedly  one  of  the  most 
magnificent  objects  which  the  eye  can  beh^  i  consist- 
ing, as  it  does,  of  a  massy  roof  of  enormous  weight  rest- 
ing on  the  tops  of  regular  columns.  The  roof  consists 
of  fragments  of  pillars,  the  shafts  of  which  have  been 
washed  away  by  the  ocesm.  The  fragments  are  ce« 
mented  by  calcareous  matter ;  which,  when  contrasted 
with  the  dark  ^purple  hexagons  formed  by  the  ends  of 
the  pillars,  gives  the  whole  the  appearance  of  a  Mosaic 
work.    Between  the  upright  pillars  is  often  found  a 
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<em«nt*  gmmDyol  a  bemtiiM  wUte  colour^  mtcrtperi- 
ed  wUh  fhomboidal  and  pqsmarlc  crystal^  .which  axe 
$om«tiBiw  tinged  with  green.  This  aubstaoce  is  in  ge* 
Dcralcakaveoea  spar  (crjstaUized  carbonate  of  liflQie.)  In 
«Mie  ipstanefs^  however,  the  space  ie  filled  up  with  iu^ 
fikration$  ef  heautiiul  white  granite.  In  the  v«rj 
midst  of  the*  hasaltic  pillars,  when  hroken,  are  lo  be 
fonnd  pieces  of  radiated  zeolite.  At^he  farther  extreni^ 
ty  of  the  cave  of  Fingal  is  a  smiall  cave,  whkb,  from 
cext;^  pesaages  sends  forth  an  agreeable  noise^  hence 
it  has  received  the  name  of  an^ua-hhini^  or  the  <<  meh>> 
dkxiscayew*' 

Dr  Uno  Vaa  Tfoil,  the  learned  bishop  of  Lioakaer 
ping,  who  visited  Stafia  along  with  Sir  Joseph  Banfc% 
in  1ms  letters  eii  Iceland,  gives  the  following  animated 
accoKunt  of  this  cave :  '<  How  magnificent  are  the  xemaina 
we  have  of  the  porticos  of  the  ancients!  and  with 
what  admiration  do  we  behold  the  colonnades  which 
adorn  the  principal  buildings  of  our  times :  And  yet 
every  one  who  compves  them  with  Fingal's  cave,  form- 
ed by  nature>  in.  the  island  of  Staffa,  must  readily  ac* 
knowledge  that  this  piece  of  nature's  architecture  &r 
surpasses  every  thing  that  invention,  luxury,  and  tastet 
ever  produced  among  the  Greeks/' 

(c  This  superb  monument,*'  says  M.  de  St.  Fond,  <<  of 
a  graFMl  subterraneous  combustion*^  the  date  of  which 
has  becix  lost  in  the  lapse  of  ages,  presents  an  appearance 
of  order  and  refidarity  so  wonderful^  that  it  is  difficult 
for  the  colder  observer,  and  one  the  least  sensible  Se 
the  phenomena,  which  relate  to  the  convulsions  of  the 
globe^  not  to>  be  singularly  astonished  by  this  prodigy^ 
wJikh  may  he  considei^ed  as  .a  sort  of  natural  jobce- 
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I  (adds  he)  have  seen  many  ancient  ^Qkuos,  and  I 
have  gtren  descriptions  of  leveral  siq>erb  hwalric  cans^ 
ways  and  delightful  caverns  in  the  midst  dihnna,  bm  I 
have  never  fmmd  any  thing  which  cooms  near  to  thi^ 
or  can  bear  any  comparison  with  it,  for  the  adnirabie 
regularity  of  the  columnsi  the  hdght  of  the  arch,  the 
situation)' the  fbrm,  the  elegance  of  this  prodoctioD  of 
nature,  or  its  resemblance  to  the  master-fKces  of  art, 
thou^  this  has  had  no  share  in  its  constrocdon.  It  b 
therefore  not  at  ail  surprizing  that  traditioB  aboidd 
have  made  it  the  abode  of  ahero." 

Basaltes  have  been  carefuDy  anaKzed,  and  fbimd  to 
contain  nearly  the  same  component  parts  withlani;  and 
therefore  many  philosophers  have  coododed  diat  these 
are  lava  immersed  in  water,  and  cooled  and  crysta- 
lized  by  that  medium.  Bergmann  gives  the  analyas 
of  basalt  and  lava  as  follows,  viz. 


Basaltes,  leo  parts  contain 

Lava,  100  parts  contan 

Siliceous  earth 

50 

Siliceous  earth         49 

Argillaceous    . 

15 

Argillaceoos            S5 

Calcareous 

8 

CakareoQS                  4 

Magnesia 

2 

Iron             -            19 

Iron 

25 
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We  take  leave  of  this  little  island  by 
to  all  travellers  who  vbit  the  western  shares  of  Argyfe- 
shire,  to  devote  three  days  time  to  seeing  it  and  lon^ 
The  best  plan  is  to  take  a  boat  from  Oban  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Aross,  and  thence  to  go  by  land  to  L^ 
gan-ulva,  where  a  boat  may  be  procured  for  a  moderate 
fare  fer  a  whole  day's  voyage  to  Staffa  and  IcofankilL 

If 
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If  the  wind  is  soutberly^  or  sootlKwte,  and  blowing 
firesli>  k  is  in  vain  to  attempt  the  voyage,  but  travdlen 
woLj  safidy  trust  to  the  judgment  and  fidelity  of  the  na* 
tive  boatmen,  who  are  always  ready  to  serve  strangeis 
to  the  atmost  of  their  ability.  Such  as  have  letters  rf 
fjccommendation  to  Mr  MaCdonald  of  Staffa,  are  ^ure  of 
meeting  with  kindness  and  hospitality^  as  well  as  of  be- 
ing  highly  gratified  by  the  conversation  of  an  accooi* 
jji^h^  and  enlightened  gentleman. 


f  15,  TtltBE, 

This  beautiAil  and  fertile  island,  lying  dae  west  of 
MuU|  and  16  miles  from  Ru-tfareishinish  there,  is  eip,* 
tirely  omitted  by  Dean  Monroe  in  his  description  of  ti|e 
Hebrides,  a  circumstance  altogether  imaccountafale,  as  it 
belotiged  of  old  to  kolmkili,  and  as  the  learned  and  ve- 
nerable Dean  is  very  particular  in  pointing  out  the  pos* 
sessions  of  the  church  in  other  districts  of  those  isle& 
Buchanan  mentions  Tyree  as  <<  an  island  eight  miles 
^  long  and  three  broad,  the  most  fertile  of  all  the  wes- 
«<  tern  bles,  abounding  in  corn,  cattle,  fish,  and  wild 
«  fowls :"  and  Martin,  in  his  usual  strange  way,  ^ates 
the  length  ztfour  miles  from  southeast  to  narih'm>esi^ 
and  gives  such  an  account  of  the  part  of  it.conunonly 
called  reeff  as  makes  the  reader  doubt  of  his  having  at 
all  seen  the  bland 

Tyree, 
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Tjree,  i.  e.  Ti^4ij  or  land  of  lij  so  called  from  its 
laving  belonged  to  the  monastery  of  li  or  lonS)  is  10 
nules  long,  and  varies  in  breadth  fronv  seven  miles  to 
one»  the  average  being  £fi  and  the  superficial  contents 
24  square  miles,  or  abovt   1^,000  Scotch  acres.    Of 
these  700  are  fresh  water  lakes  and  morasses.  It  stretch- 
t»f  not  as  Martin  says  from  south-east  to  north-west, 
but  directly  the  opposite  way,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  is  so  much  indented  by  the  sea  that  its  coast^ 
following  the  sea  mark,  is  about  55  miles  long.     It  has 
a  large  proportion  of  arable  land,  amounting  to  about. 
5000  acres,  and  maintains  the  largest  population  of  all  the 
Hebrides  in  proportion  to  its  surface.    The  number  of 
souls  in  1808  was  3200.     The  quantity  of  live  stock  is 
almost  incredible,  especially  when  we  consider  the  bad 
management  of  the  pasture  and  meadow  lands.    The 
number  of  horses  was  1500,  of  cOws  2000,  of  hogs  12 
or  ISOO ;  of  sheepi  indefinite, but  perhaps  800 ;  and  of 
geese,  ducks,  and  poultry,  greater  than  was  found  on 
double  the  space  of  any  other  island  in  those  parts. 

In  consequence  of  the  lately  adopted  arrangement  of 
giving  separate  possessions  to  the  t^iants  who  finrmerly 
held  thmr  lands  in  townships  and  runrig,  the  island  i^ 
beginning  to  improve,  and  some  sort  of  order  begins 
to  appear  in  its  agricultural  operations*  Muchj  how- 
ever, remains  to  be  done.  Inclosures,  drains^  and  ade* 
^late  march  dykest  are  much  wanted.  Green  crop^ 
which  cannot  be  cidtivatcd  without  good  inclosures  and 
competent  fences,  must  be  generally  adopted  before 
the  island  can  resmne  the  fertility  of  which  bountiAil 
IMture  has  made  it  siisceptfl)le,  and  which  a  constant 

course 
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course  of  iDJadidouft  and  9Courgiiq(  ctoppin^  Ias  de- 
priwed  it  for  sMreral  ages. 

i/brtm  says  that  «  The  is)e  has  been  .alwaTS  rained 
*<  for  ks  extraordinary  frnitfofaiess  in  corni  yetf .  being 
^  tOleieoiryyetfrf  it  is  becAu  leu frtd^  than  Jbrmet'' 
*^  hf.  The  cows  and  horses  are  of  a  very  low  si«e  in  this 
*<  isle,  being  in  the  winter  tod  springtime  often' roduC' 
«^  ed  to  eat  sea  ware,  &c."  He  adds,  dnt  the  breeds 
of  both  are  good,  though  small  sized,  in  <!oi|Beqiience 
of  bod  feeding  and  mismanagement.  It  is  'unnecessary 
to  repeat  what  has  already  been  stated.  Chap.  IV.  Sect. 
I.  in  this  report,  on  the  island  n6w  under  consideration. 
The  population  is  evidently  excessive  and  musib  be  dl- 
minished.  The  most  eligible  mode  of  accomplishing 
such  diminution  is  not  so  obvious,  as  the  necessity  of 
the  mesfiure  \  but  any  man  wko  visits  Tyvee  nnist  be 
sensible  that  one  third  of  the  present  popotaiuiiL  would 
be  folly  sufficient  for  managing  the  a^nailture'flDd  kelp 
of  the  island  The  quantity  of  kelp  ideally  manufac- 
tured is  from  200  to  3^  tons,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  seasons^  and  the  quantity  of  sea-weeds  cast  upon 
the  shores. 

There  were  formerly  large  sums  of  money  drawn  by 
Tyree  for  whiskey,  distilled  from  the  excellent  barley 
of  thb  fertile  island ;  but  of  late  this  branch  of  industry 
has  been  suppressed,  and  that  too,  very  probably,  to  the 
ultimate  advantage  both  of  proprietor  and  tenants. 

The  island  is  low,  no  part  being  quite  350  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  derived  its  appropriate  vulgar 
name  from  this  circumstance,  viz.  rioghachd-Marr' 
thanrit  f.  e.  the  kingdom  just  emerging  from  ike  summits 
of  the  "ocaves.    The  soil  varies  frc«n  pure  sand  to  black 
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mossi  'a&d'm  mmt  {facet,  being  the  decomipositiaii  of* 
lime  stone  and  mixed  with  calcareous  niattef«»  is  emi* 
nently  fertile,  -land  snscc^tiUe  of  th^  moet  profitable 
and  lucfatiiKe  system  of  regiibu*  agriaikure  Tkt  (nat 
difficdlty  is  that  of  inclosing^  and  of  prtventmg  hkm^ 
ing  sands:  from  injuriog  the  more  solid  and  valuable 
grdimla....  The  extent  .of  snch  ground  in  Tyree 
2bnonhta'  tanterly  5000  acr^,  (as  already  aentbned,) 
jnchKpgy  the  reift  which  is  a  pentagon  of  1250  acves 
itk  the  mAAe.  of  the  ishod^  evidently  fertaed  by  the 
sea>and  thougli  not  at  present  liabte  to  innndatioos 
from  that  element)  as  Maitin  says  it  was  in  his  time^  k 
not  more  than  20  feet  in  any  part  dx>ve  the  high  wateror 
sea  miark.  This  reef  was  always  a  comthonty  to  the 
'tenants  of  Tyree^  until  very  lately,  when  the  factor  got 
it  as  41  {Separate  £urmb  Its  suc£Ke  is  dark  loam  above 
sand-)  tho  loam  is  from  six  to  nine  inches  deep,  and 
the'  baad  in  sonr  pirts  several  fathoms.:  The  whole 
yieldr  m  beautiful  spiedmcn  of  HebridiaH  verdore  in 
smtimer  and  autumn,  and  exhibits,  from  a. conical  tumi>- 
kis  near  tb*  centre,  a  display  of  richness  unparalleled 
in  any  of  the  Hebriies,  exceptmg  some  districts  of 
Islay,  Skye,  and  Uist. 

The  crops  generally  cultivated  are  barleyi  oats»  po- 
tatoes, -flax,  and  on  some  few  {arms>  grasses  and  turnips. 
Barley  has  yielded  on  many  farms  12  or  13  fold  from 
the  seed.  In  1806  Mr  Mackan,  the  active  and  intdli- 
gent  tackmian  of  Kilmalnag,  had  15  returns  from  bar- 
ley and  24  from  potatoes  (Ota  some  fidkls  of  his  hrm. 

There  is  no  wood  of  any  kind  on  the  island  \  conse^ 
quently  it  will  be  difficult  to  raise  timber,  although  the 
trunks  of  trees  dug  out  of  the  mosses,  are  sufficient 

evidence 


of  dm  bkuui  bf  Ting  lOdc^  Hfcff  ^e  rftst  of  4m 
Htbridcs,  bee&  oovend  with  wood*    .Xbt'wsstt  of  abol- 
tet^ Ttsitkii^ from  (hi»  tolaliia]E#dnai» iatbe gro^tiM 
natural  ilisadvaiiuge -of  Tyraci  «ik1  onerWJucli  ootjii^g 
but  a  aeguhr  plaa  of  iiyjoriiigi  pbrning  funt  aiid 
btt>oiD»  .'and  afterwarda  bardy  wjUovn- ^ii4  otfc^F  treat 
adxvad^  reconwiended,  in  this  repoi^  will  effectually 
fcaove.    Prmoiia  to  the  prosaouioo  of  such  phgast 
Ui«ra.must  be  'ftoaae  gentlemeDd  .furmert  settled  here, 
aad  tbey  and  the  comBKm  teoants  must  have  pretty 
iMig  leases  grants  tham.    The  very  aniall  and  mimite 
aubdivisbaa  of  land'  must  bf  aboUflhed^aad  no  l^s 
quantity  than  a  penny  land  be  in  the  possevion  of 
each  .individual  tenant.    These  possessions  must  go 
to  the  eldest  aoni  or  at  least  to  one  speci^ed  heir  -of  the 
tenantf  and  dot  be  divided  as  at  present  in  infinitum 
among  his  children  and  connections^  to  the  ruin  of  the 
lands*  as  well'  the  endless  degradation  and  misery  of 
the  tenants  themsel^Fes.    Cpoofdete  melioration  must  Jbe 
given  to  the  tenants  for  su<;h'  houses,  djkeaiy  drains, 
and  other  permanent  improvements  as  t}iey  may  make  9 
and  every  inducenient  held  out  to  them  to  follow  upon 
this  island  the  example  of  Islay,  CoUonsay,  and  Gigfaa. 
The  minerab  of  Tyree  have  not  been  turned  to  any 
account.    The  marble  of  Ballyphetrish  is  no  longer 
wrought,  nor  is  it  probable  that  any  manu£icture  or 
branch  of  industry  will  prosper  until  a  more  systematic 
cal  plan  of  management  than  those  hitherto  tried  shall 
be  adopted.    A  great  and  almost  unsurmounuble  ob* 
stade  to  the  improvement  of  Tyree  is  the  scarcity  and 
expenstveness  of  fuel.    The  inhabitants  are,  for  the 
most  part,  under  the- necessity. of  importing  peats  firom 
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the  tilaMof  Hftflj  iffdfbe etftenoe of  impofdng tEcxnv 
tlKMigh  €Wfti4^*ble,  febm  a'slnatt  pit  oC  the  diffi> 
fei^f.  They  Most  &nst  cbtainpermisBion  to  castor  dig 
tfieiir  p6sft9-^tfiM  tnake  rinttfe  for  tht  carriage  of  thm 
to  th^  shor^f^fteft  m^^eNTat  vofj^es  over,  Ae  worst 
psfft  of  tk^  kibst  'boisterotis'  ^  i^  Europe^  for^the  vari* 
busand  tediotis  c:^i>er»lloil9^'4iggibgy  raasiftg^  drying, 
staekin^y  earryiiig;  fkHVriMg^  !lfld  btiffoninglioxiietlnse 
peats  tor  the  nea^e^t  ^a^ng  place  to  their  dweUiiig»>^ 
(for  there  h  Ho  good  hart)bur  In^yree  -,)-^-aiid^  AisBljv 
^hey  rtm^'  icMf  tlidii  ftom  ^l$e  sfeu^  to  tkatt- «nrit 
hOftse^.*  ^It-  niif  be  ^  ve^  ikii*  <^ittfaitiea  to  ollot  ^otte^- 
thM'df  the  ^'ear*^  exertioAsi  Mi  thiee^fottths  06  9^ 
ykk^  and  dangers^  ^  this  effiolff^ment  alone ;  tod  gtaeat 
dedtietiom  of  tent  should  therefore  be  alto  wed  %be'  in- 
habitants  ofir account  of  the  dumal ^mddiui^erous ope^ 
rations  connected  with  th^ir  annual  ^maads.of  gseh 
^  The  natrves  of  Tyree  ar^  like  the  geaecaljly  toT 
tbeir  cbnntryriieni'a  bt^^  tad  hospitable  raoe,  uid^ 
ntatke  a  good  HBgn^e  amctog  the  odbler  Hebindiaiis,  oat- 
withstanding  many  disadvantages  to  whidi  they  hawre 
loiig  been  siibjected.  The  Duke  of  Argyle  is  fwoprie-' 
tor  of  'the  "vvhole  island^  his  ancestors  having  obtained 
it  ih  consequence  of  the  misfertuiies  of  the  ancient  and 
gallant  family  of  Dbwart.  The  valued  rent  of  Tyree 
and  Coll  is  L,280/  10s.  8d/and  the  real  rent  of  Tyree^ 
kelp  includied,  is  about  L.SdQO  per  annum. 
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This  island  is  omitted^  lik^  Tyree,  bjr  Pean  Monroe, 
aod  but  slightly  mentioned  by  Bi^iiap,  who  says  that 
«<  it  is  12  miles  lonj;  and  2  broad,  and  very  fertile*' 
ManiO}  Dvjio .  seeans  to  have  been  a  stranger  equally  tp 
Monroe^  and  Buchanan's  descriptions  of  the  Isles,  says 
that  is  10  miles  long  and  3  broad ;  aqd  adds  a  fanciful 
drcomsttoice,  « that  the  Isle  of  Coll  produces  more  beys 
than  girls,  and  the  ble  of  Tyree  more  girls  than  boys  ^ 
as  if  nature  intended  both  these  isles  for  mutual  alli- 
ances, Without  being  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  ad- 
jacent isles  or  continent  to  be  matched.  The  parish 
booki*  (adds  he^)  in  which  the  number  of  the  baptized 
is  to  be  seen,  cepfirms  this  observatiqn."  The  case  i^ 
changed  since  Martin's  timei  (^ho  probaUy  got  his  in« 
formation  from  some  marriageable  damsel  in  Tj/ree^J 
and  more  boys  are  bom  in  both  islands  than  girls  \  but 
the  esusting  numbers  of  the  sexes  are  pretty  nearly  the 
same  as  on  the  other  isles }  andf  for  reasons  already  men- 
tioned and  connect^  with  the  nature  of  the  cou^itry, 
somewhat  in  favour  of  the  females.  The  populatbn  of 
CoU  i^  very  ixfix^j  ■  1^100  souls,  and  has  rather  increased 
of  laibe  fears* 

The  island  is  14<  miles  long,  from  south-west  to  north- 
east, and  varies  in  breadth  from  3f  to  half  a  mile, 
hni  may  be  stated  at  an  average  2f  miles,  which  ^ves  a 
surface  of  SO  square  miles,  or  15,000  Scotch  acres. 
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Of  this  extent  nearly  two-thirds  are  hills,  rocks,  b1o«^ 
mg  sands,  lakes,  and  moranes, — and  the  remaining 
third  is  pasture,  meadow,  or  com  land.    Foar-fiftfas  of 
the  whole  island  belong  to  Mr  M<Lean  of  Coll.  There 
are  upwards  of  40  lakes  of'  0A#  descnptiotn  or  another^ 
of  which  one  half  are  stored  with  trouts.    The  eels,  as 
in  Tyree,  de^roy  the  trouts  in  the  rest  of  them.  There 
are  no  hills  of  consequence,  and  yet  the  island  presents 
a  constant  alternation  of  hill  and  dale.    The  highest 
summit  is  not  above  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the  s^a. 
There  are  from  two  to  three  thousand  acres  of  blowing 
sands  on  the  west  and  north-west  sides  of  the  island  ; 
the  east  and  south-east  sides  are  nigeed,  and  present 
very  abrupt  rocks  to  the  Atlantic.  The  soil  is  moorish, 
sandy,  or  composed  of  a  mixture  of  both  sand  and  peat- 
moss, upon  a  bottom  of  rock  or  gravel,  and  sometimes 
upon  deep  sand.    In  most  places  the  superstratum  is 
very  thin ;  but  it  is  in  general,  as  Martin  and  Buchanan 
assert,  fertile  in  grass  and  com.    The  crops  usually 
raised  are  barley,  bigg  or  bear,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,^« 
and  on  the  proprietor's  farm  some  wheats*  turnips^ 
and  green  crops.    The  island,  in  general,  yields  grain 
sufficient  to  support  its  own  population,  especially  since 
illicit  distillation  has  been  suppressed  by  the  exertions 
of  the  principal  proprietor  ;  and  since  his  tenants  have 
liad  their  possessions  subdivided  and  set  apart  for  each 
family.    To  this  arrangement  they  were  at  first  very 
unwilling  to  accede,  but  a  few  y^ars  experience  of  its 

advants^es 
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ad^^aiitages  has  conTmced  tliem  that  the  old  system 
urould  not  have  enabled  them  to  subsist  on  their  ljmds» 
supposing  they  had  them  gratis^  so  comfortably  as  they 
now  do  by  adopting  the  new.  They  indeed  ^feager^y 
seek  for  what  they  once  regarded  as  oppressive  and  un- 
warrantable^  and  are  in  a  fair  way  of  rapid  improvement 
in  agricultural  practice.  Mr  McLean  has  done  much 
towards  the  general  introduction  of  green  crops  and  the 
improved  husbandry ;  and  set  the  example^  upona  large 
farm  which  he  keeps  in  iiis  own  hands,  ^f  a  judicious 
rotation  of  crops,  and  a  selection  of  good  bpeeds  of 
horses  and  cattle  for  the  soil,  dimate,  and  otl^fc^um* 
stances  of  the  island.  Finding  that  sheep  proyed  per- 
nicious in  tearing  up  the  roots  of  the  arundo  arenariap 
and  other  plants  which  served  to  check  the  devastating 
progress  of  blowing  sands,  Jie  has  greatly  Hitpinjfhffj 
their  numbers  upon  his  estate  \  and  he  has  also,  by 
means  of  «)ads,  and  tbe  aid  of  cajts,  which  >oon  fol- 
lowed the  making  of  roads,  greatly  redu/ced  th^  nuip- 
bcr  of  horses  formerly  kept  by  the  tenants.  The  bree4 
of  horses  and  cattle  is  accordingly  improving  as  fast  as 
circumstances  permit ;  and  the  management  of  live- 
stock is  rendered  gradually  more  ea  y  by  the  a  ten  .on 
which  has  lately  been  paid  to  inclosing  and  .  bdividing 
the  different  farms.  The  quality  of  the  natural  her- 
bage of  Coll,  consisting  of  white,  red,  and  yellow  clo- 
ver, and  other  rich  grasses,  has  always  been  reckoned 

• 

e^^cellent, — ^and  the  breeds  of  cattle  have  accordingly 
been  held  in  good  estimation  l^  drovers  and  graziers. 
Nearly  220  head  of  black  cattle  are  annuaUy  exported^ 
and  perhaps  80  or  90  slaughtered  in  the  island.  This 
would,  in  proportion  to  the  other  Hebrides,  give  a  total 
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t£  1400  6t  1500  head  &r  the  whole  of  Co^U  and  is 
perhaps  very  near  the  truth.  The  ferries  to  Mull,  and 
thetice  to  the  mainkind  of  Argyleshire,  are  a  great  draw- 
back M^dm  the  value  of  cattle  both  here  and  in  Tyree  % 
and,  accordingly,  it  would  be  highly  desirable  that  the 
tenants  turned  their  attention  more  to  the  d»ry,  and  to 
the  fattening  of  cattie,  than  i$  customary  at  present. 
Considerable  quantities  *of  ketp,  i.  e^  from  60  to  100 
tons,  have  lately  be^n  annually  mamifsictured ;  but  the 
island  cannot  be  considered  as  partkularly  well  adapted 
to  that  branch  of  industry.  The  natives  disphy  a  good 
deal  of  ingenuity  in  m^ddng  woollen  and  linen  cloth  for 
their  famiies,-- -and  in  the  use  of  the  natural  dyes  which 
txte  island  afibrds.  They  «re,  upon  the  whole,  a  vir- 
tuous and  exemplary  race;  and  have,  on  every  occasion, 
manifested  the  most  patriotic  attachment  tp  their  civil 
and  religious  estaUishment. 

-  The  proprietor  attempted  some  years  ago  to  establish 
a  regular  fishery ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  invited  some 
expert  fishermen  from  Shedand  to  settle  in  Coll,  iFor  the 
purpose  of  teaching  the  natives  the  manner  of  catching 
and  curing  fish  practbed  by  those  expert  islanders.  He 
was  at  considerable  expence  in  providing  for  them;  but 
the  plan  has  not  answered.  Although  the  fishing 
grounds  near  Coll  and  Tyree  are  so  good,  and  so  mudi 
resorted  to  by  ling,  cod,  lythe,  and  fishes  of  every  de« 
scription  common  to  the  Hebrides,  that  they  attract 
fishermen  frofn  distant  isles  to  fish  upon  them, — yet 
the  people  of  this  island,  wedded  to  their  ancient  habits, 
(»nnot  be  prevailed  upon  to  enter  methodically  and  re^ 
gularly  upon  that  lucrative  business.  There  is  only  one 
fishin|;  boat  in  CoU^  in  the  x^  sen9e  of  the  expessionji 


whBe  in  B«it8f,  irtii^h  it  net  so  well  flttei-  £lr  itm 
fishery  as  CoU^  tlvre  are  at  least  fbrtj.  VarioHi  cw* 
cutmtaiKes  nyy  hafe  ccmtributed  to  thii  i^pMhy  liJdbe 
people  of  CoU  towards  the  iidimg  bMfaMisi  teecsMlf  taf 
iftuch  the  most  lucrative  to  which  they  ootdd-Mm  their 
attention  j-^prohably  the  chief  reason  is  theiv-esu^  ooa» 
ditibn  opon  their  lands^  and  the  want  of  thuc  mnom  pd» 
tent  of  all  incentives  to  die  exertions  ef  matiMfSi  ttaine* 
ly,  necessity. 

The  island  is  over-peofded  at  least  otte^ird,  a  cir- 
cwnstance,  though  apparently  favourable>  yet|  in  tntthi 
very  much  the  reverse  to  the  agricultend  prosperity 
and  advancement  of  the  country.  The  landlord^  like 
many  other  Hebridian  proprietors)  knows  not  how  to 
dispose  of  that  part  of  the  population  which  he  eannot 
accommodate  with  lands.  He  cannot  bear  the  thoaght 
of  turning  them  at  once  adrift  into  the  world  without 
having  any  means  of  subsistence  for  themsdves  and  their 
families ;  and  yet  there  remains  no  other  akeniattve  in 
the  present  situation  of  the  inland,  except  the  dis- 
tressing one  of  crowding  them  together  upon  smaU  pop* 
tions  of  land ;  which,  even  under  good  mattageoienl 
and  although  rent-free,  could  scarcely  feed  such  a  nv- 
merous  population.  This  dilemma  is  also  attended  hf 
the  additional  hardship  of  retarding  or  preventing  ^voy 
agricokural  improvement.  *  The' proprietor  cannot  fins^ 
sibly  effect  these,  but  by  means  of  substantial  tenantt  in 
possession  under  leases  of  considerable  quantities  of 
ground :  But  he  would  need  three  times  the  extent  and 
resources  of  Coll  to  bestow  suitable  farms  upon  his  prop 
sent  tenants,  and  many  thousand  pounds  to  put  them 
^to  a  proper  conditioii  for  stocking  them.  It  i^in  truth 


»  (^wlibiBdship  for  an  HebrjdUti  preprietor  ofUoAtdL 
iaoomm^iwafpptm  LSQQO  or  LySjDOO  per  anaum>)  to  be 
fUkSm  t)ib  aiKMiry  /cf  maJHtaiiyng  three  or  four  Jbiin-* 
fhedtaookof  a  tuper^uoiis  population  at  liis  expeiice» 
tfjref  lbi«ilil]r  drivii^  them  away  609^ the dw^ings of 
their^itbw*  without  capit^  tradej  or  Wf  other  viai- 
hlm  m—fi  4of  sgbsiateoce.  Ilm  19  a  matter  whid^  loodt^ 
caitt  lor  tw  paieOM  mt^ijxKsxtKHi  ot  tae  legisiat^iie,  aad 
to  which  the  attention  of  the  Honourable  Board  of 
hitemA  ImpfOvepEteot  cannot  be  too  seriously  turned, 
b  is  a  crymg  evil  over  all  the  No^rtjiem  Isles, — ^and  an 
eiHl  which  i^  y^early  zpd  daily  iqcreasing; 

Might  not  Goyen^mfiUkt  recoiiunend  a  meeting  of  the 
Hdvidian  proprietors  particularly  interested  in  this  mat- 
teT)'  and  obtain  their  sentiments  upon  ^he  most  eligible 
toeans  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  population  of  the  smal- 
ler ides  i  Alight  they  not  point  out  various  means  of 
subsistence f  either  in  agriculture*  fisheries,  or  manufac- 
tures, on  tike  ipore  extensive  isles  and  opposite  conti- 
nent, .  or  in  oth^  districts  pf  Gotland  where  labpur  is 
•o  much  complained  of  as  epormo^sly.high,  and  faciliT 
tete  to^e  redundant  population  of  Cojil,  Tyree,  Rum, 
ice.  tbe  means  of  leaving  their  paesent  crowded  sta* 
liMs,  apd  thereby  benefiting  themsielves,  their  land- 
loidsb  and  the  country  at  large?  Thjl^  might  surely  Ix^ 
detie  without  any  clamour  or  noisij^,  without  th^  appear- 
ance fof  violence,  or,  the  odium  of  expatriation  i  and 
every  party  omcemed  would  derive  essei^tiat  benefit 
firom  the  measure.  The  peculiar  situation  of  this  re- 
mote district  venders  such  consultation  of  its  pn>pri<^ 
tors  particularly  advisable.  People  in  London,  and  in 
0iur  large  cities  and  places  of  great  resort,  know  no* 

thing 
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thfaig  of  the  hardshipB  of  a  hnmaiie  Hahridiaii  land- 
lord's situation.  •  Thej  have  no  idea  of  die  diikiridet 
attending  the  renoral  of  tenants  from  haids>  orpanons 
of  every  description  from  the  hxnnaa  to  irloBh-tbtf 
have  succeeded  as  by  right  of  hefitage»  fromalongiiine 
of  ancestors,  connected  perhaps  bjr  Mood  vnA  the 
landlords  to  vrhom  they  are  now  a  burden,  and  arhoee 
•states  they  serve  merely  to  encumber  and  to  dttetio^ 
rate ;  and  they  have  no  idea  of  the  expence  and  trouble 
of  removing  poor  people's  families  from  one  island,  or 
one  estate  to  another.  Of  theee,  Hebridian  gentiemenf 
Mnd  tiejf  afantf  ase competent  judges;  and,  therefore^ 
they  ought  to  be  consulted  by  Government  in  a  matter 
so  intimately  connected  with  the  best  interests  of  this 
extensive  portion  of  our  euqpire,  Mr  McLean  has  set- 
tled several  families  on  the  south-east  pans  of . this 
island,  irhich  vrcre  farmei ly  unoccupied,  9n4  they  ma» 
nifest  considerable  industry;  but  the  want  of  manure  li- 
mits their  exertions,  so  that  the  resources  affinded  by  that 
part  of  CoU  cannot  essentially  remove  the  evils  resafaing 
from  the  general  over-population.  There  is  no  waod^ 
at  present  on  the  island,  excepting  frvit  trees  whkh 
grow  in  the  proprietor's  gardeh,  bear  fivit,  and  thrive 
extremely  well,  in  consequence  of  bemg  shekered  {item 
the  western  storms,  and  the  violence  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  It  is  nothing  in  the  air  or  diaoate  of  eventbe 
most  exposed  isles,  therefore,  which  proves  pemicioaa 
to  the  groirth  of  timber,  but  merdy  exposure  to  the 
furious  westerly  winds,  which  loosen  the  roots  of  all 
tall  plants,  by  violently  shaking  and  tossing  their  stalks 
or  trunks ;— -and  when  vegetables  are  protected  from 
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tkmkat  moBtioned  kaamwwoiaiee,  tkey  thrive  as  wdl 
as  m  aajr  ofeiier  soil  or  atmosphere  whatsoever. 

NoHrithithiidhig  the  evib  afaready  attfted  as  the  reside 
^  a  r^dmnAmtj  of  pdpiihtiQn>  it  ouumK  be  desied  thai 
Gbll  is  graetly  be£ora  die  most  part  of  the  Hebrides 
kt  pofait  of  agriculthnd  improTemeDfes.    Its  advaatages 

are  chiefly  derived  ftoai  the  residence  rf  Ae  preprielmv 
afalehe  esanple  which  he  holds  oot  fot  the  imkatiQ* 
and  eacouragoncDt  of  his  tenants.^    He  follows  the  fbol» 
steps  of  his  amiable  brother^  mcntiQned  hyDr  Johnsott^ 
in  promoting  the  welfaireof  his  people  by  every  posstUe 
means :  he  procures  grass  seeds,  the  feeds  of  green  crops^ 
and  of  the  most  suitable  white  crops^  lor  his  owafann» 
and  spreads  them  among  his  tenants  fiwms :  be  shows 
them  the  a{^iroved  modes  of  tiltingyTdseniag,  draiiung^ 
manuring,  and  cropping  their  lands^  and  has  aooceeded 
astoniriiin^yy  though  with  arduous  exertions,  in  gra» 
dually  overcoming  old  prejudices  and  deep-rooted  ha» 
bits.    He  has  put  an  effectual  stop  to  illicit  distiUationt 
laid  consequently  increased  the  happiness^  by  improving 
die  morals,  of  his  islanders ;  and,  what  is  uneommooi 
he  is  at  the  same  time  highly  respected  and^very  much 
hyved  by  them.    The  tenants  chikhen  have  the  advao^ 
tage  of  a  good  school :  no  fewer  than  103  attended  -it 
in  1809*    He  never  let  any  farm  to  the  highest  bidder, 
4or  accepted  of  secret  offers,  which  he  knew,  though 
practised  elsewhere  without  shame,  would  here  he  pro* 
ducdve  of  misery  and  mischief;  and  in  his  general  om* 
nagement  he  has  always  combined  the  talents  of  an  able 
landlord  with  the  virtue^  of  a  benevolent  and  patriotic 
flneftauu  ** 
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JDIsM  JU0Nr0e>-«^  lismeiry  aaifle  yihef  Mdare  ia^ 
tonmat  Dmani.  iThis  Ffleit  fiDiiraqdeltfig»  wilhaar 
fkr^dtm  kairkesi  it/*^  ..BuduiMUi  aatntioiis  tUa  tsjMEid  » 
^.tbe  old  SBflk  cf  tfaalMshopc  if  A*gyle»  8  miks  ko^ 
ttidL  tf  faniid>.  aboondiaif  in  tvcry  tUdmg  common  to  chf 
Aktt  isltt,  and  tlbaiinmeimk".  iMttia  does  not  mm* 
tion'Lisniore..  1^;]$'  .a.  lo^  grttn  nfeneaidy  10  tpH/t^ 
iMg,  >and  «f  an  wmmagt  bvvadtbiif  1^  mHei  oontamiii^ 
tkxmt  aO06  mves  t)f  isuperficial  exitntt.  rocks,  Iikes«  &e: 
Ittdoded*  It  nms  firoini«Ritb*ii^eA9  wjiiere.it  is  S^  milsS' 
4ktaiit  hem  DwnmBt^foim  kuMdJi^  to  tuntlMast.  The 
whole  ishnd  is  a  mass  of  SmasioBe^  wfai^  basft«ts»  or 
ifpaafs  at'dcf,  over  most  farts  of  the  siirfiKe*  Hie 
sou  is  verf  fertile^  being  the  deeoitipoflxtion  of  lim^ 
wd  here  and  there  richly  maywgHcl  with  saurl.  In  the 
bottom  of  every  marsh  or  hktf  this  hst  mentioned  niK 
vend  is  fioond  of  the  depth  of  finom  8  to  1 8  feet.  There 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  face  of  a  limestone  rock^  seven  or 
eight  feet  above  the  surface  of  -the  ground^  and  cpiite 
beyond  the  reach  of  tides  at  present,  a  seam  12  or  15 
inches  broad,  of  a  concretion-composed  of  ail  the  varies 
ties  of  sheUs  to  be  fbond  on  these  coasts,  with  now  andr 
then  a  smsA  mixture  of  charcoal,  as  firm,  and  nearly  aa. 
solid,  as  the  rock  surfounding  it,  to  which  it  seems  to 
be  perfectly  united,  and  of  which  it  makes*  a  part. 
Pieces  of  this  seam  have  been  carried  to  Edinburgh  as 
curiosities,  and  are  preserved  in  some  cabinets  there. 
Water  running  over  the  face  of  the  limestone  rocks  qf 
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this  island  has  graduallf  wont  them  away,  and  noaaj 
grotesque  figures  are  formed  by  the  more  tdid  and  re^ 
maining  parts.    These  IhMstne  rocks  lie  all  in  (»ie  di« 
rectioni  in  layers  one  above  another,  nearly  from  soutfe- 
east  to  north-west.    There  am  s^ms  or  ^pars^  thrtt  or 
fettr  feet  broad,  of  renarUaUy  hard  flinty  rocka  <ir 
stobes^  rmming  acrosa  the  iskuid,  at  the  diitttice  of 
mtarly  two  mile^  firom  «ne  ^aioAePi    These  seams  ap- 
pear to  run  in  a:-  direct  line  with-enularioiies  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  Mirvertif  where  tkefe  iano  UmesMte. 
Bte  of  sdl  the  curibsitiea  in  diis  island,  the  most  remadet 
aide  se«tti  to  bo'deerhoms  of  imnensfteizc,  and  cost 
horns  ef  still  greater  magnftode  in  proportion,  whkii 
have  been  dug  out  of  the  ttumm*    Theptth  of  teeef 
the  latter,  thongfa  much  shrivelled  and  witihsr^,  is  13| 
hiches  in  eircumference  at  the  root.      . 
-  Lismore  (i.  e.  Grdat  Ganfen)  has  always  been  cd*» 
brated  for  iis  fertility.    The  crcps  raised  are  oats,  bac^ 
ley,  beans,  flax,  potatoes  v  and  of  late  a  few  green  crops 
and  grasses  have  been  successfully  cukivated.     A  great 
proportion  of  the  arable  land  is  under  ieans,  a  drcum* 
stsnce  uncommon  in  the  Hebrides  $  and  they  are  found 
t6  answer  pretty  well  twice  or  thrice  successively  in  the 
same  fields.    After  beans  two  crops  of  oats  are  tak^, 
and  then  potatoes  are  |danted  in  drills,  and  not  unskil- 
fully managed.    Eight  bolls  of  beans  and  16  of  potatoes 
are  a  good  crop ;  and  these  have  of  late  averaged  ^  v»- 
lue  of  from  L.IO  to  L.1'2  Sterling  on  the  best  parts  of 
the  island.    The  valued  rent  is  L.268.  13s.    There  is 
nothing  particularly  interesting  in  this  island  excepting 
the  lime  works,  lately  carried  on  by  a  company,  who  pre- 
pare that  article  at  a  very  moderate  rate  fblr  the  public. 

The 
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Theibavnloflifliecottooii^  IQd.  at  the  place  <>(  4u^ 
pHUgp  M)  that»  t8  k  14  of  goadiipalky,  th«re  is  ^igMt 
dcmaadfivitfrwithea^Miiiagr^tttificts*.  Thagopif- 
]aticm  of  Littxlor«  Ue  is  we-tbifd  0f  tlut  of  tbe  parish 
aftiie  samt  aamc^  or  nearly  ISMp  Mib. 
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18.    MONC»  OR  MUCK. 

Dean  Monroe. — ^*  Swjtiesf  lyle,  be  ane  hafie  myte 
of  sea  to  this  iyle  (i.  e.  Eflean-nah'eachi  a  small  islet  be- 
longing to  Monk),  lyes  aneile  of  twa  myle  lang^  callit  in 
Erische,  £illean-na-Mnchd|  that  is,  the  Swynes'  Ile»  and 
very  fertill  and  fruitful  of  conies  and  grassing  for  all  store» 
and  verey  guid  for  fishing,  inhabit  and  manurit,  a  good 
falcon  nest  in  it.  It  perteynis  to  the  bishope  of  the  lyles^ 
withai^e  guid  Heighland  haven  m  it,  the  entry  quhereof 
is  at  the  west  cheiku''  Buchanan  mentions  merely 
what  the  Dean  communicates,  and  Martin  nothing  at  all. 

This  beautiful  little  island  is  seen  from  the  pomt  of 
Ardnamurchan  and  Sound  of  Mull,  extending  nearly 
three  miles  east  and  west,  and  from  one  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  contains  about  1800 
Scotch  acres  of  good  pasture  and  corn  land,  fit  for  pro- 
ducing every  sort  of  Hebridian  crops,  and  always  re^ 
markabte  for  fertility.  The  greatest  inconvenience  of 
this  island  is  the  want  of  fuel.  The  inhabhants  are 
obliged  to  import  peats  from  Eigg  and  Rum «,  and  when 
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dReti  reduced  to  tfte  g^«Mts(  dklrCtttif  \mlt  of  fitd. 
Thefhsvefi^imlionthfe^^ttbtfid:  tiid*M^tli«yiaffifltt)r 
things  resemble  tlie  people  of  9t  Kild»  m  rispect  oC  acw 
conunodation,  though  they  are  within  one-twentieth  of 
the  distance  of  those  islanders  from  the  continent  of 
Scotland.  The  island  is  the  property  of  the  family  of 
Clanranald.  The  popnlation  in  1808  was  184  sonls. 
The  valued  rent  of  Monk>  Rumi  and  Cannay  is  L.87. 
10s.  7d. 
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.    Id.   EIGG. 

*  • 

mn  Monroe.^^*  Egga.— North  from  Ellan-muchd 
'6e  foure  myles  lyes  ane  iyle,  c^ed  the  iyle  of  Egga, 
foure  myle  lange,  and  twa  myle  br^d,  guid  maihe  lind, 
with  a  paroche  kirke'm  it,  and  maney  solan  geese,  and 
very  gude  for  store,  namelie  for  sheip,  wjth  a  haven 
for  Heighland  bottis-"*  Martia  says  that  its  length  is 
3  nules  and  its  breadth  i;  5  but  it  is  in  feet  6J  miles 
long  aid  from  3  to  1  broad,  the  average  being  very 
nearly  1|,  Its  contents  are  about  5500  Scotch  acres. 
The  coast  b  in  general  bold  and  rocky,  the  soil  very 
fertile,  and  susceptible  in  some  parts  of  the  most  regu- 
lar husbandry,  and  capable  of  yielding  crops  of  oats, 

barley, 


barleyi  potatoes,  flaxi  turnips,  and  glasses  of  erery  des<^ 
cription  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  Hebrides.  The 
iirater  of  mostly  all  the  springs  of  Eigg  is  excellent,  and 
hence  perhaps  the  uncommon  beauty  of  skin  and  white- 
ness of  teeth  observable  among  the  natives.  Dr  Wai^ 
ker  found  457  souls  in  Eigg  in  1764.  The  numbers 
have  not  much  increased  since  that  time,  being  at  pre- 
sent about  500 ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  room  for  a  great 
increase  of  population.  There  is  no  good  harbour  nor 
roadstead  for  vessels  of  considei^able  size,  but  boats  and 
sloops  of  a  light  draught  may  anchor  in  the  sound  of 
Castle-island,  at  the  south-east  extremity  of  Eigg.  The 
horses  of  this  island  are  very  handsome,  and  uncom- 
monly hardy  and  durable.  Considerable  quantities  of 
wool  and  a  few  horses  are  exported  to  Uist,  and  bar- 
tered for  barley  and  other  commodities  from  that 
island. 

Eigg  sufters  great  inconvenience  from  the  want  of 
a  wind-mill,  there  being  no  rbn  for  the  rivulets  of  the 
isle  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  ti^rn  machin^jn^^^^^he 
inhabitants  are  therefore  obliged  to  send  th^  cciffKP  . 
or  10  miles  by  sea  to  be  ground  in  Arisaig;  and^'pFteJ^ . 
suffer  very  serious  losses  and  incur  great  risks  ok"  tho'*'^^ 
voyage.    They  have  no  regular  communication  Witli  1.  ^ 
the  mainland  of  Scotland,  or  with  any  post-office,  and    ^^'^ 
consequently  must  suffer  the  various  impediments  to ;, 
improvement,  wnich  want  of  communication  with  their   ^"^^ 
countrymen  involves.    The  clergyman  of  Eigg,  com- 
monly called  minister  of  ihej^amA  of  Small  Isles,  {i.e* 
Monk,  Eigg,  Rum,  and  Cannay,  comprehending  a  solid 
landed  estate  of  more  th^  50,000  acres!)  has  the 
most  arduous  ecclesiastical  duties  to  perform  of  all  the 
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clergy  perhaps  in  the  Cbristian  world.  He  nudargoetf 
dangers  and  fatigttes»  indeed,  sufficient  to  terrify  a 
dervise  or  a  faquir  ci  Hindostan.  His  manse  and  re* 
sidence  is  in  £igg*  He  most  preach  and  discharge 
other  sacred  duties  in  their  tism  in  all  the  other  isles, 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  His  voyage  to  CasxBay;  for 
the  purpose  of  preaching  a  sermon  there,  is  24  miles 
going  and  24  returning,  supposing  the  wind  to  be  as 
favourable  as  possiUe  ^  but,  at  an  average,  itnay  be  fairly 
calculated  SO  miles  both  ways,  or  60  miles  in  aU, 
around  the  terrific  and  boisterous  island  of  Rum,  where 
there  is  not  a  single  harbour,  in  case  of  bad  weather, 
which  a  boat  dares  enter,  excepting  the  dangerou^and 
exposed  one  of  Loch-scrissort :  The  expence  of  that 
voyage  cannot  fairly  be  calculated  at  less  than  two  gui- 
neas, exclusive  of  wear  and  tear  of  boat,,  rigging, 
cloathes,  &c.  and  of  the  great  risk  which  is  run  by 
himself  and  his  boat*s  crew.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state 
in  detail  the  various  hardships  to  which  that  reverend 
gentleman  is  exposed, — or  to  mention  that  his  worldly 
,  remuneration  is  scarceh/  Ia\20 per  annum  I 

There  is  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  resident  on 
this  island  also,  who  has  similar  toils  to  undergo,  at 
least  as  far  as  Cannay  is  concerned,  (there  being  no 
catholics  in  Rum  or  Monk,)  and,  alas  I  he  must  toil 
for  a  still  smaller  pittance,  or  rather  for  the  conscious* 
ness  of  doing  his  duty.  Both  are  men  of  finished 
education  and  manners ;  and  no  man  who  visits  those 
isles  can  leave  them  without  regret  for  their  toils  and 
admiration  for  their  virtues.  There  is  no  situation  in 
Britain  which  more  loudly  calls  for  the  interposition  of 
a  benevolent  public,  for  helping  them  to  procure  a 

packet-boat 
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packet-boat  from  Arisaig,  and  to  support  schools  ort  the 
different  isles^  to  be  taught  hj  persons  licenced  to 
preach  the  gospel,  that^  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
small  isles.  The  islands  hitherto  described  belong  po- 
litically to  Argyleshire ;  but  Eigg  is  attached  to  Inver^- 
ness^hire,  and  was  formerly  a  part  of  the  parish  of 
Sleat  in  Skye.  In  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  this 
island  docs  not  merit  any  particular  notice ;  but  to  the 
traveller  and  natural  historian  it  is  well  calculated  to 
afford  a  rich  feast.  The  various  caverns,  the  astonish- 
ing and  stupenduous  precipices  of  basalt,  pitch-stone^ 
free^stone,  lime-stone,  and  other  minerals ;  and,  above 
all,  the  magnificent  perpendicular  rock,  called  Scourr- 
Eigg,  which  stands  like  a  threatening  tyrant  upon  the 
prostrate  isle,  yield  scenes  perhaps  unparalleled  in 
Britain. 

Considerable  quantities  of  kelp  are  made  in  Eigg, 
especially  on  the  western  side,  where  there  is  a  beau- 
tiful semi-amphitheatre  fenced  with  a  natural  inclosure 
of  rock,  equally  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  com  and 
the  manufacture  of  kelp. 


20.   ROM. 

Dean  Monroe.-^^'*  Ronin.    Sixteen  myle  northwast 
from  the  ilc  of  Coll,  lyes  ane  iyle  callit  Ronin  ile,  of  six- 
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teen  myle  lang  amid  sixe  b  brddthe  in  the  narrowest^ 
ane  forrest  of  heigh  mountains,  and  abundance  of  little 
deire  in  it,  quhilk  deire  will  never  be  slaine  doune- 
with,  but  the  principal  saitts  ^  maun  be  in  the  heighth 
of  the  hill,  because  the  deire  will  be  callit  upward  ay 
be  the  tainchell,  or  without  tsdnchell  they  will  pass 
upwart  perforce.  In  this  iyle  will  be  gotten  about  Bri- 
tane  als  many  wild  nests  upon  the'plane  mure  as  men 
pleasis  to  gadder,  and  yet  by  reasson  the  fouls  hes  few 
to  starte  them  except  deir.  This  iyle  lyes  from  the 
west  to  the  east  in  lenth,  and  pertaines  to  M<Kenabrey 
of  Colla.  Maney  solane  geese  are  in  this  ile."  Mar- 
tin and  Buchannan  scarcely  mention  Rum.  Dr  Wal- 
ker found  its  population  in  1764  to  be  304  souls;  they 
have  increased  considerably  since  that  time,  and  now 
approach  to  350. 

This  island  is  the  most  mountainous  and  rugged  of 
all  the  Hebrides,  Jura  itself  not  excepted,  and  ought 
to  be  entirely  converted  into  a  sheep  walk  or  a  deer 
park.  Its  extreme  length,  from  south  to  north,  is  nine 
miles,  and  its  average  breadth  five ;  comprehending  a 
space  of  upwards  of  2!l',000  Scotch  acres. 

In  point  of  agriculture,  it  is  one  of  the  most  back- 
ward of  all  the  Hebrides,  nor  is  this  in  the  least  degree 
surprising.    The  surface  of  the  island  is  so  rugged,  its 

climate 


*  Saitts  were  walls  of  stone  gradually  approaching  each 
other,  built  by  the  ancient  Caledonians  for  catching  deer 
and  other  game. 
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climate  is  SO  boistercms  and  may  *,  and  there  is  such 
a  scarcity  of  manure,  that  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
matter  to  prosecute  agriculture  with  any  advantage, 
even  supposing  it  peopled  by  a  cdiony  from  East^Lo- 
thian  or  Berwick,  fiut  although  in  general  unfit  for 
agriculture,  and  especially  for  white  crops,  there  are 
some  hundred  acres  of  good  low^lybg  land  in  the  shel* 
tered  vallies,  where  green  crops  and  grasses  might  be 
cultivated  with  success.  Were  the  isbnd,  therefore, 
in  the  possession  of  three  or  four  families,  and  stocked 
with  a  hardy  breed  of  sheep,  it  would  pay  four  times 
its  present  rent ;  and  SOO  individuals,  who  are  now  a 
dead  weight  upon  Mr  Maclean  of ^  Coll  the  proprietor, 
and  cannot  maintain  their  families  in  any  tolerable  de- 
gree of  comfort,  would  elsewhere  seek  for  labour  and 
subsistence.  The  proprietor  attempted  to  introduce 
sheep  instead  of  the  black  cattle  and  horses ;  to  which 
the  natives  have  been  accustomed,  and  they  answered 
exceedingly  well,  but  the  prejudices  of  the  inhabitants 
soon  overcame  their  reason  j  and,  as  the  landlord  was 
not  on  the  spot,  or  in  a  condition  to  superintend  and 
enforce  the  system  of  sheep-farming,  they  soon  re- 
turned to  their  former  live  stock  and  their  ancient  ha- 
bits.    In  an  agricultural  light,  therefore,  Rum  is  a  blot 

3  A  3  on 


•  Convcn>in<^  with  a  vouncr  man  at  the  htad  of  Loch- 
scivisj^ort  in  1807,  (iurins;  a  dorvn-pour  oi'  rain  which  had 
pci*se\Trc(l  in  deluging  ihc  islnnd  for  a  week,  the  reporter 
asked,  "  Does  it  perpetually  rain  in  snch  torrents  in  Hum  ?" 
He  answered,  **  Cba  bhi,  ach  sneachda  na-uathriobh,"  /.  r. 
No  Sir,  not  always  jtorrcnts  o(  raw,  but  soipctimcs  of  *ffor>. 
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on  the  map  of  the  Hebrides ;  and  its  populatioBi  hovr- 
ever  simple  and  virtuous,  are  in  their  present  state  a 
dead  stock  to  the  commuxuty  and  to  themselves*  Al- 
though Mr  Maclean  should  not  exact  a  shilling  of  rent 
from  an  island  that  mighty  if  under  a  sheep  stock,  pay 
him  L.  1200  or  L.  iSOO  per  mmum,  the  natives  would 
be  poor  and  miserable;  so  that  there  is  no  resource  but 
to  turn  them  off*  in  some  way  or  other.  What  has 
been  stated  with  regard  to  Coll  holds  true,  in  a  still 
more  palpable  way,  of  Rum.  The  proprietor's  huma- 
nity prevents  him  from  depopulating  this  island*  al- 
though his  good  sense  must  convince  him  that  his  be- 
nevolence isi  in  the  long  run,  cruelty  to  the  poor  crea- 
tures whom  he  feeds  at  his  expence*  and  a  loss  to  the 
community,  who  are  deprived  of  the  population  in 
question  as  effectually,  in  every  point  of  national  re- 
source, (useless  militia  service  only  excepted,}  as  if  they 
lived  in  Borneo  or  Sumatra, 

With  respect  to  the  mineral  productions  of  Rum, 
some  travellers  imagine  that  they  might  be  turned  to 
good  account,  were  there  a  possibility  of  having  easy 
and  safe  access  to  them*  At  the  foot  of  Sgurmore, 
opposite  to  Cannay,  are  found  abundance  of  agates,  of 
that  species  called  by  Cronsted  achates  CfUcedom'sans, 
improperly  whiie  cornelians ;  Several  singular  strata, 
such  as  grey  quartz-stone  \  another,  a  mixture  of  quartz 
and  basaltes;  a  black  stone  spotted  with  white  like  por- 
phyry, but  with  the  appearance  of  a  lava ;  fine  grit  or 
free-pstone;  and  the  cinereous  indurated  bole  of  Cronsted. 
The  only  harbour  In  Rum  is  Loch-screissort,  on  the 
cast  coast,  and  due  west  of  the  point  of  Sleat  in  Skye. 
This  harbour  bears  east  and  west,  and  rvms  a  consider- 
able 
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able  way  into  the  island.  It  is  not  difficult  of  access^ 
but  rather  opea  and  too  much  exposed  \p  the  south-- 
east and  north-west.  There  are  some  sunken  rocks  on 
the  south  side  of  the  entrance  *,  between  these  rocks 
and  the  north  side  are  about  three-fourths  of  its  whole 
extent  perfectly  clear,  afibrdiig  tolerable  room  for 
tacking  vessels  in  and  out  of  the  loch.  This  harbour 
is  not  much  frequented)  as  mariners  are  always  afraid 
of  the  squalls  which  rush  from  the  lofty  mountains 
and  rough  shores  of  Rum,  and  accordin^y  beep  at  a 
respectful  distance  from  every  part  of  its  coast  ^  but  in 
bad  weather  we  have  run  into  it  with  safety,  and  found 
good  anchorage,  and^  wl^  was  not  expected,  a  pier  or 
quay  at  the  head  of  the  loch.— Rum  belongs  to  the 
county  of  Argyle. 


21. CANNAY. 

•  Dean  Monroe. — "  Be  twa  myle  of  sea  towards  the 
northweist,  towards  the  Isle  of  Ronin,  layes  an  ile  cal- 
iit  Kannay,  fake  maine  land,  foure  n\yie  lange,  inhabit 
and  manurit,  with  paroche  kirke  in  it,  guid  for  come, 
&hing,  and  grassing,  with  a  falcon  nest  in  it,  pertines  to 
the  abbot  of  Colmkill/  Buchanan  merely  names  Can« 
nay ;  and  Martin  mentions  the  celebrated  compass  hill 
iAen  notice  of  by  Pennant  and  all  other  travellers. 

fJ  A  i  Cannay 
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22* — SKTE,  WXTH  RAASAT  A^B  RONAT. 

Dean  Monroe,  .«« SKYj-r-North  fra  the  ile  Soa-vret- 
till,  be  twa  myle  of  sea,  lyes  the  grate  ile  of  Sky,  tend- 
ing from  the  south  to  the  north  to  forty  twa  myles, 
roughe.and  hard  land  $  that  is  to  say,  firom  the  south 
poynt  of  Sleitt  to  the  north  poynt  of  Tronternesse,  and 
eight  myle  braid  in  some  places,  and  in  uther  places 
twalve  myles  braid.  In  this' ile  there  is  twalve  paroche 
kirkes,  manurit  and  inhabit,  fertill  land,  namelie  for 
akis,  excelling  aney  uther  ground  for  grassing  and  p^s- 
toureii,  abounding  in  store,  and  of  studds  in  it,  maney 
woods,  maney  forrests,  n>aney  deire,  fair  hunting  games, 
maney  grate  hills,  principally  Enilvelimi  and  Glannock. 
Within  this  isle  ther  is  gud  take  o£  Salm^t  upon  five 
waters  principally,  to  wit,  the  water  of  Sneisport>  Sli^ 
gahan,  Straitfwardill,  Ranlagallan>  and  Kilmtyne,.  with 
seven  or  aught  uther  smaller  watters,  quherupon  sal- 
mont  are  also  shone.  In  this  ile  ther  is  ane  freshe  wa- 
ter  loche,  callit  the  Loch  of  Glenmpire,  quheron  ther 
t  is  abundance  of  salmont  and  kipper  slaine.  Within  thUsi 
ile  of  Sky  ther  is  five  castills ;  to  wit,  the  castill  of 
Dunbeggan,  pertaining  to  M<Cloyd  of  lierray,  anc 
Starke  strengthe,  biggit  upon  ane  craig  -,  the  castill  of 
Dunnakyne,  perteining  to  M^Kynnoun  \  the  castill 
Dunringill^  perteining  to  the  said  M<Kynnoun;  the 
castill  of  Camus  in  Sleit,  perteining  to  ^■onald  Grom- 
sone ;  the  castill  of  Dnn;ikay,  perteining  to  the  said 
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Donald  Grcmsone;  and  the  castUl  of  Donntwyline, 
peiteining  to  Donald  Gromsone  likeways.  Within  this 
ile  ther  lA  seven  sundry  countreys ;  to  witi  Slaitt,  per* 
teining  to  Donald  Gromsone;  Stray tsnardillj  perteining 
to  M<KynnoQn»  quhilklies  n^xtthe  Sleitt ;  Menzeniset 
pecteining  -to  MCloyd  of  Herrays  j  Brachodil]>  per- 
teining to  the  said  MCloyd;  Wattemess»  perteining 
to  MCloyd  of  the  Lewis ;  and  Trontieness,  perteining  to 
Donald  Gromesone.  Into  tli^s  ile  there  is  three  prin- 
cipal salt  waver  loches,  to  wit.  Loch  Sleigachan^  Loch 
Dovmortf  and  Loch  Sleippan.  In  tbir  three  principal 
loches  there  is  a  guid  take  of  herringesi  for  by  thir 
three  principal  loches^  there  is  thirteen  s^t  water  loches, 
also  within  ^his  ilei  to  wit,  L  Loche  Skahanask,  2. 
Loche  Emoi  e,  3<  Loche  Vrakdilli  4.  Loche  Kensale 
Serloss,  5.  Loche  Dunb^gan,  6.  Loche  Gprsarmis,  7. 
Loche  Arnoffert,  8.  Loche  Snasporte,  9.  Loch  Fortri, 
10.  Loche  Keri  11.  Lioch  Nadalae,  in  Slelt.  The  uther 
twa  loches  my  memorey  has  fayled  of  them ;  but  in 
mony  of  them  ther  is  guid  tack  of  herringes  sometymes, 
but  nought  so  good  by  far  as  in  the  three  first  loches 
This  ile  is  callit  bg^.the  Erische  Elian  3kyane,  that  is  to 
say  in  Englishe  the  Wingitt  ile,  be  reason  it  has  maney 
wyngs  and  points  lyand  furth  frae  it,  through  the  de- 
\yding  of  thir  loches."  The  little  that  Buchanan 
writes  upon  Skye,  is  a  literal  tranblation  of  Dean  Mon- 
roe's urords  ;  nor  do  we  find  any  thing  particularly  wor- 
thy of  notice  in  other  Scotch  writers,  or  even  in  Mar- 
tin's long  description^  posterior  to  the  age  of  the  vene- 
rable Dean. 

Skye,  although  not  the  most  extensive  (as  is  com^ 
nionly  supposed)  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important 

and 
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and  populous  of  all  the  Hebrides :  It  is  aho,  excepting 
Lewis,  the  largest  Its  length  from  the  point  of  Sleat 
to  the  northern  exti^mity  of  Trottemishi  called  Ru- 
Hunish,  b  by  the  common  road  75  miles,  but  as  the 
bird  flies  54,  and  its  breadth  varies  from  S5  to  S  miles, 
the 'average  being  13.  These  dimensions  give  an  area 
of  about  700  square  miles,  or  350,000  Scotch,  or 
448,000  English  acres.  Of  this  extent  about  30,000 
Scotch  acres  are  arable,  i.  e.  either  occasionally  ciilti« 
vated  or  susceptible  of  aration ;  the  rest  consists  of  moon-* 
tain  and  hill  pasture,  rocks,  lakes,  morasaps,  and  waste 
lands  of  every  desertion  common  in  the  Western  Isles, 
excepting  blowing  sands.  The  jpopulation  is  a^ually 
increasing,  and  amounts  to  1 8,975  souls,  which  gives 
18^  acres  to  each  individual. '  ' 

So  much  is  this  island  indented  in  all  directions  by 
arms  of  the  sea,  that  its  coasts^  including  those  of  the 
islands  which  may  be  said  to  belong  to  it,  foliowiDg  the 
high  water  or  sea-mark,  are  about  75Q  miles.  The 
shores  of  two  of  ^hose  inlets  or  lochs,  namely  Loch- 
Snizort  and  Loch-Bracadale,  measure  160  miles. 

The  general  aspect  of  Skye  is  hCfj^  upon  the  whole 
what  travellers  describe  it,  disagreeable,  rugged,  bare, 
barren,  and  mountainous  \  although  it  caimot  be  de- 
nied that  these  expressions  apply  to  some  districts  of  it ; 
it  is,  on  the  contrary,  in  many  parts  verdaint,  romantic, 
and  highly  beautiful  and  even  rich^  as  for  instance,  the 
entrance  ahd  whole  course  of  the  large  Intets  just  men- 
tioned, Loch-Snizort  and  Loch-Bracadale  y  the  whole 
course  of  the  Sound  of  Raasay,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
coasts  of  Trottemish,  Slate,  Watemisl\,  aiid  Diurinishj 
2ind  various  parts  even  of  Minginisb  and  Strath.    It  is 

•  in 
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in  troth  a  singular  island^  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
the  geologist  and  natnral-historian ;  and  capable  by  nature 
of  one  day  astonbhing  the  patriot  and  political-econo- 
mist. On  this  account  we  shall  state  its  present  situa- 
tion under  the  following  heads^  yiz.  1.  Its  natural  ad- 
vantages. 2.  The  causes  why  these  have  not  produced 
the  effects  which  might  have  been  expected.  S.  The 
improvements  commenced  ;  and  the  most  probahle 
means  of  promoting  them. 

L  Natural  Advantages  of  the  Ide  of  Stye. — With 
regard  to  position,  this  little  principality  lies  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  Highland  or  Celtic  population  of  Scotland. 
It  is  at  an  equal  distance  firom  the  southern  extremity 
of  Kintyre  and  the  northern  one  of  Caithness}  and 
from  the  point  of  Islay  and  that  of  Lewis.  A  vessel 
sailing  from  any  of  its  numerous  ports  can  reach  Leith> 
Greenock,  Liverpool,  or  Dublin,  in  5  days,  and  is 
rarely  wind-bound  in  the  island  ;  because  the  westerly 
winds  enable  .it  to  sail  either  south  or  north  i  and  the 
goodness  of  the  harbours  and  the  shelter  afforded  by 
the  Long  Island  on  the  west,  and  the  continent  of  Scot- 
la'^  on  the  east,  is  such,  that  the  sea  never  rises  to  a 
swell  which  would  prevent  a  vessel  from  working  and 
tacking  out  of  port.  These,  are  circumstances  highly 
favourable  to  a  district  in  which  the  herring  and  whit^ 
fishery  may  be  prosecuted  to  an  indefinite  extent  ^  and 
from  which  lime,  marble,  kelp,  live-stock,  flax,  hides> 
and  various  other  commodities  may  be  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities. 

The  position  of  Skye,  so  favourable  for  maritime  in- 
tercourse with  the  British  dominions,  and  also  with 
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America  and  the  north  of  EuropCi  is  greatly  enhanced 
in  a  political  point  of  view,  by  the  immense  numbers 
and  uncommon  excellence  of  its  harbours.  These  are 
so  well  known  that  we  need  not  dwell  upon  any  de- 
scription of  them.  One  remark,  however,  occurs : — ^It 
is  frequently  a  matter  of  deep  regret,  that  vessels  cast 
ashore  or  otherwise  damaged  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Scotland,  and  especially  in  this  neighbourhood,  are 
from  the  want  of  dry-docks  abandoned  and  lost  as  total 
wrecks,  although  perhaps  their  damage  may  have  been 
easily  repaired,  could  they  have  access  to  proper  accom- 
modation. The  bason  to  the  south  of  the  village  of 
Portree  in  Trottemish,  immediately  adjoining  to  the 
excellent  harbotu*  there,  would  answer  extremely  well 
for  a  dry  dock  and  place  for  cleaning^and  careening 
vesseb  of  every  description.  The  harbour  at  Isle  Qron- 
say  in  Slate  might  also  receive  a  similar  improvement, 
although  it  is  not  perhaps  so  well  calculated  for  dry 
docks  as  Portree. 

The  eastern  coast  of  Skyej  with  its  numerous  lochs 
or  arms  of  the  sea,  which  form  a  vast  number  of  har- 
bours, is  by  nature  so  placed  relatively  to  the  mainland 
of  Ross-shire  and  Inverness,  that  it  serves  as  a  hu(^ 
herring-net  or  trap,  not  only  for  itself,  but  also  for  the 
opposite  coast,  by  forcing  the  shoals  of  those  fish  which 
annually  leave  the  northern  seas  and  migrate  southward 
into  every  inlet  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound.  The  dis- 
tance from  Ru-Hunish  to  the  opposite  coast  of  Ross- 
shire  (the  mouth  of  the  herring-trap  alluded  to)  is  25 
miles ;  whereas  the  head  of  the  same  trap  at  Kyle-rea, 
between  Glenelg  and  Strath,  is  only  half  a  mile.  When 
once  the  shoals  of  herrii^  have  fairly  entered  this  vast 
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bason,  they  caimot  get  back ;  and^  of  course,  as  this 
present  season  (1810)  they  yield  a  rich  and  abundant 
harvest  to  the  inhabitants  of  Skye  and  the  opposite 
coast,  as  well  as  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  lo^chs  and  harbours  in  question  are  so  numerous^ 
and  we  may  almost  say,  so  providentially  distributed  in 
this  large  island,  that  no  spot  in  it  is  four  English  miles 
from  salt  water  What  a  vast  advantage  would  thb  be 
in  the  event  of  woods  and  plantations,  or  mines  and 
minerals  being  turned  to  proper  account  ?  And  what 
an  immense  facility  does  it  afibrd  for  the  intercourse 
of  the  natives  by  water,  and  the  carriage  of  manures, 
fuel,  and  all  bulky  commodities !  In  short  nature  has 
here  made  those  canals  for  intercourse  and  communica* 
tion,  which  in  other  countries  cost  years  of  labour  and 
millions  of  expence.  In  mentioning  the  lochs  and  har- 
bours,'we  must  not  forget  their  valuable  productions  in 
sea»weeds,  sea-ouze  and  shells  for  manure, — their  shell* 
£sh,  salmon,  sea-fowls,  and  the  mildness  of  tempera* 
ture  which  such  lakes  preserve  in  the  atmosphere,  even 
in  the  most  rigorous  winters : — ^To  this  may  be  added, 
the  great  facility  which  they  afford  for  inclosing  ground 
for  woods  and  plantations,  by  forming  a  vast  number 
of  promontories  and  peninsulas,  in  which  some  thou- 
sand acres  may,  in  many  cases,  be  inclosed  by  half  a 
mile  of  stone  dyke* 

Clinudej'-^h  gentleman  from  Norway,  after  spending 
the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and 
March,  in  Skyc,  and  always  complaining  of  the  want  oi 
frost  and  snow,  asked  at  last  with  some  impatience. 
When  shall  we  have  \7inter  ?  In  truth,  the  climate  cS 
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this  bland  is  remarkably  mild  In  proportion  to  its  latt* 
tttde)  and  the  altitude  of  its  moantainsi  some  o[  which 
are  5000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  retain 
snow  on  their  summits  all  the  year  round.  In  other 
respects,  indeed,  we  cannot  say  zinch  in  its  praose.  It 
is  boisterous,  unceitaih,  and  in  some  districts  extreme- 
iy .  rainy.  Yet  green  crops  and  wood  of  all  kinds  would 
thrive  in  this  climate  when  other  parts  of  the  kingdom 
suffer  severely  from  frosts  and  chilling  easterly  winds. 

• 
&i2r— A  stranger  who  takes  only  a  Cursory  gbticey 
or  a  superficial  view  of  Skye  in  its  general  aspect,  would 
smile  on  hearing  any  compliments  paid  to  the  soil  of 
that  island ;  yet  nothing  is  more  true  than  that  it  has 
gr^t  advantages  over  most  of  the  Hebrides,  and,  in« 
deed,  the  general  run  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in 
this  respect.  In  some,  districts  in  Trotternish,  Strathj 
and  Sleat,  land  under  very  indifferent  management^ 
undrained,  unindosed,  and  unmanured>  has  been  for 
generations  under  white  crops,  and  yet  still  preserves  a 
wonderful  degree  of  f^ility*  All  the  common  crops  of 
the  best  Scottish  counties  thrive  in  Skye ;  and  if  in  most 
parts  the  soil  is  too  light  for  wheat,  and  the  climate  ra 
ther  mobt  and  boisterous  for  white  crops  in  general^ 
yet  various  districts,  especially  Trotternish,  are  fit  for 
every  species  of  Scotch  produce,  and  the  portions  of 
the  country  which  are  at  a  distance  from  the  lofty 
mountains,  enjoy  as  good  a  climate  as  most  other  parts 
of  western  Scotland.  The  soil  is  diversified  beyond  ex- 
ample, both  in  surface,  composition,  and  quality.    No 
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county  in  Britain  is  more  so  \  indeed,  to  enomerate  the 
various  qualities  of  it,  would  be  to  give  a  mineral(^;ical 
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diudysift  of  the  British  bhndi  We  have  sdready  men'* 
tidned  enough  upon  this  subject  $  and  therefore  it  suf« 
fices  to  say,  that  the  sdil  of  Skye  is  abundantly  rich  for 
producing  the  crops  most  necessary  and  proper  for  its 
population  and  live  stock,  namely,  wheat,  oats,  barley^ 
flax,  hemp^  potatoesi  peas,  beans,  turnips,  cabbages, 
green  crops  of  all  kinds  in  perfection,  and  grasses  of 
every,  description,  from  those  which  grow  on  the  Alps 
4000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  to  such  as  delight 
in  the  amphibious  marshy  of  Holland.  Hie  climate 
of  this  island,  however,  suggests  that  the  preference 
should  be  given  to  green  crops,  and  that  no  ihore  white 
crops  should  be  raised  thah  are  indispensibly  necessary 
for  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 

Natural  manures  of  various  sorts  abound.  Marl  and 
marble  earth,  shell  ssmd,  sea  weeds,  and  sea^ouze  or 
sleech,  may  be  procured  on  most  farms  in  profusion. 
Limestone,  slate,  marble,  lead  ore,  iron  ore,  free-stone, 
granite,  porphyry,  allum,  and  fuller's  eaxth,  coals,  peat 
inoss  of  every  descriptictti  and  quality  known  in  Britain^ 
and  various  kinds  of  dye-stufis,  occur  in  numy  parts  of 
the  island ;  and  the  mineral  springs,  caverns,*  spars, 
and  petri&ctions,  are  uhdescribable  and  infinite. 

The  soil  of  thb  island  is  in  general  particularly 
wdl  calculated  (of  the  growth  of  timber  ^  and,  from  its 
hoUndkss  variety  and  extent,  may  afbrd  a  sufficiency 
not  (Hily  for  its  own  consumption,  but  also  for  that  of 
the  Long  Islands. 
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*  Tbe  cavern  of  Strathaird,  so  well  known,  and  of  late 
much  frequented  as  a  great  iiatural  curiosity,  contains  spars 
(tnd  crystallisations  as  beautiful  as  those  of  Derbyshire. 
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live  iS^i^.— '^['be  peculiar  advantage  of  this  district 
over  the.Lowlandsi  and  many  parts  of  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland^  with  respect  to  its  live-stocky  is  the  fineness 
of  their  forms  the  liardiness  of  their  constitutioni  and  the 
chesqpness  of  rearing  them.  The  last  circumstance^  no 
doubt»  admits  of  various  modifications,  but  it  may  bp 
said  with  truth  that>  upon  the  whole,  the  domesticated 
animals  may  be  brought  up  to  a  marketable  size  and 
strength  at  less  expence  in  Skye  than  any  where  eke 
in  Scotland,  in  proportion  to  their  value ;  and  conse- 
quently that  the  soil  mnd  climate  are  particularly  pro- 
pitious  to  that  department  of  rural  economy. 

The  number  of  black  cattle  in  thb  island  varies  great- 
ly ait  different  periods  of  the  year :  It  is  probably  at  an 
early  period  of  winter  about  18,000  head,  of  which 
(me-fifth,  or  8,800^  are  annually  exported.  These,  at 
an  average  of  L*5.  fetch  L.  19,000,  which  constitutes  the 
principal  fund  for  paying  the  rents  of  the  land,  and  the 
price  of  meal,  and  other  articles  imported.  It  b  true 
there  are  other  resources,  especially  the  fishery  and  the 
kelp  manu&cture,  of  which  the  inhabiunts  avail  them- 
selves, but  their  principal  dependence  is  upon  the  sale 
of  their  black  cattle.  The  number  of  horses  is  compa- 
ratively small,  and  ought  to.  be  still  smaller  than  it  is. 
They  are  stated  at  4000  head  by  persons  well  acquamted 
with  the  island,  but  they  yield  little  profit  as  an  item  of 
export*  They  are  very  hardy  and  durable,  and  avenge 
a  value  of  L.7. 

Sheep  have  lately  been  introduced  as  farm  stock  at 
Strathaird,  Rowandounan,  Gesto,   Talbker,  &c.  and 
they  promise  to  do  well.    They  are  indeed  the  only 
proper  stock  for  the  Cuillin  mountain  district,  and  va- 
rious 
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rious  other  parts  of  Skye,  and  probably  will  increase  in 
ti^  island  for  many  years,  until  they  shall  have  occupi* 
ed  all  the  rugged,  moorish^  and  hilly  tracts  of  it.  Both 
the  Tweedale  and  Cheviot  breeds  have  been  found  to 
thrive ;  but  the  former,  being  the  most  hardy,  is  th^ 
greater'  favourite.  The  number  of  sheep  in  Skye 
amounts  to  perhaps  40,000,  but  this  is  a  mere  guess, 
and  so  is  their  value,  which  we  have  had  stated  by  the 
natives  at  12s.  a-head. 

Hogs,  goats,  rabbks,  3cc.  and  some  deer  are  found  in 
Skye,  but  not  in  sufficient  numbers  to  compose  a  source 
of  revenue,  or  to  add  essentiaUy  to  the  live  stock  of 
the  country.  Game  and  grouse  are  not  so  abundant  as 
in  former  times  ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  population  in- 
creases, and  domesticated  animals  are  attended  to,  game 
of  every  kind  is  uniformly  seen  tA  diminish  and  die 
away.  Dean  Monroe's  account  o(  forests  and  deire 
has  no  fonger  any  application  to  Skye>  where  only  a  few 
stragglers  of  the  last  mentioned  are  known  to  lurk 
among  the  recesses  of  the  CuilUn  mountains,  but  no 
herds  of  them  of  any  consequence  are  ever  seen  as  in 
former  times. 

Agriadtural  Management.""^ \x\\  a  few  exceptions, 
which  have  been  already  mentioned,  this  island  is 
wretchedly  mismanaged  with  regard  to  every  thing  con- 
nected with  agriculture.  Grazing  b,  indeed,  some^ 
what  attended  to,  but  not  in  many  essential  points. 
No  green  food  is  raised  for  winter  provoider,  further 
than  potatoes  and  a  little  hay.  These  are  never  suffi- 
cient for  the  adequate  maintenance  of  live-stock  during 
the  winter  and  spring  months  \  and  accordingly  one« 
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seventh  of  the  stock  perbhes  either  fiom  uAmediate* 
trants  or  from  distempers  resulting  from  scanty  and  iy- 
wholesome  subsistance  during  that  period.  White* 
crops  are  raised  upon  the  sam^e  fields  successively  as 
long  as  they  have  vegetative  powers  for  yielding  two  or 
three  returns  for  the  seed  sown  on  them>  and  they  are 
then  left  after  several  years  of  cropping,  to  recover  their 
fertility  spontaneously,  without  s^y  dressing  or  manure. 
In  several  ps^s  of  the  island  twenty  crojps  of  barley 
and  ten  or  twelve  of  oats  have  been  taken  from  .the' 
same  ground  without*  intermission,  while  the  outfield, 
which  would  improve  by  occasional  cropping,  has  been, 
left  to  run  wild>  without  any  tillage  or  attention  what- 
soever. The  fanns  have  a  pumber  of  small  tenati|it 
upon  them,  who  possess  the  arable  land  in  common^ 
and  whose  cattle  in  certain  proportions,  according  to- 
their  rents,  pasture  also  in  comhion. 

Nplaixd,  however  naturally  good,  can  bear  this  treat- 
ment^ ^d  the  effects  are  visible  even  on  the  most  fer- 
tile farms  in  Skye. 

Such  are  the  most  palpable  natural  advantages  of 
this  island*  We  proceed^  2dly,  to  point  out  some  of  the 
causes  which  have  prevented  them  from  producing  the' 
effect  that  might  have  been  expected  ft-om  than. 

In  accounting  for  any  defects  in  the  management  of 
a  country  or  district,  we  are  naturally  inclined  to  la/ 
the  blame  upon  the  inhabitants  at  large,  or  upon  per- 
sons of  influence  among  them :  But  we  cannot  here 
have  recourse  to  that  compendious  mode  of  reasoning. 
The  people  of  Skye  r.re  as  acute,  active,  and  sagacious,- 
as  any  other  portion  of  the  British  population.  No 
men  make  a  better  figure  abroad,  in  peace  or  war,  than:  * 

those- 
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.diose  of  this  island,  and  perjiaps  no  district,  of  the  same  ' 
xesources  in  our  empire,  furnishes  a  greater  number  of 
soldiers  and  sailors,  of  whom  their  coun^  has  good 
reason  to  boast.    They  are  numerous  and  distinguish^ 
ed  among  our  military  force  in  every  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and- even  the  lower  classes,  who  accompany  the 
better  educated  young  men  of  family,  share  with  these 
last  in  doing  honour  to  dieir  country.    It  is,  indeed, 
only  at  home  and  as  farmers  that  the  natives  of  this 
island  (ail  to  make  a  conspicuous  and  respectable  fi«^ 
gure  \  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  some  of  them  al« 
ready  mentioned  in  this  report,  and  a  few  wlio  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  till  very  lately,  of  attempting 
agricultural  improvements,  are  in  aiair  way  of  remov- 
ing the  reproach  which,  in  respect  of  agrestic  exertion, 
has  hitherto  attached  to  their  country.    But  besides 
the  causes  connected  with  the  state  of  society,  and 
which  we  have  already  mentioned  in  pages  74>  75,  Sec. 
there  were  others  which  served  to  impede  the  agricul- 
tural advancement  of  Skye.    Of  these  the  principal 
one  has  been  the  non-residence  of  the  great  proprietors 
Macdonald  and  Macleod.    The  present  Lord  Macdor 
nald  has  indeed  shown  every  disposition  to  improve  his 
princely  property  in  Skye  :  he  has  sent  lowland  farmery 
thither  to  teach  his  tenants  the  improved  modem  sys- 
tem of  tillage  ;  he  has  done  what  he  could  for  th^ 
roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  accomniodations  of  his 
people,  and  been  at  great  expence  in  building  lime* 
kills,  quays,  churches,  &c.  upon  his  estate,  as  well  as 
in  planting  trees,  and  carrying  on  other  improvements, 
as  an  example  to  his  tenants.     He  resides  also  occasion- 
ally among  them,  and  takes  great  delight  in  seeing  their 
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prosperity  and  contributing  to  it.  But  alas  !  he  has  had 
every  thing  to  begin  and  to  fairer  if  we  may  so  speaks 
Neither  indosuresy  drains,  or  fences  of  any  kind  worth 
mentioning,  existed  on  his  immense  property.  The 
small  tenants  held  their  lands  in  runrig,  in  the  most 
confiised  manner  imaginable ;  and  they  were  crowded 
in  hamlets  or  villages,  which  although  nearly  as  uncom« 
fortable  as  those  of  the  Indians  of  America,  occupied  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  finest  soil  on  the  estate^  and 
that  too  on  the  central  and  most  important  spots  of 
every  farm.  He  has  also  had  the  same  difficulty  of  redun- 
dant population  to  contend  with,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned in  the  case  of  the  isles  of  Coll  and  Rum,  more 
especially  in  the  district  of  Trottemish,  which  is  the 
best  part  of  Skye.  In  these  circumstances  it  has  been 
what  we  vulgarly  call  up-hill  work  for  his  Lordship  to 
effect  any  salutary  reforms,  and  these  are  consequently 
slow  and  gradual. 

Macleod,  the  next  proprietor  in  point  of  property  in 
the  island,  has  not  for  many  years  resided  regularly,  or 
indeed  for  any  length  of  time  upon  the  estate.  He  is 
only  just  come  of  age.  His  father  was  long  engaged 
in  his  country's  service  abroad  j  and  although  an  active, 
intelligent,  and  accomplished  man,  as  well  as  a  sound 
hearted  highland  chieftain  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term, 
he  had  no  opportunities  of  doing  much  good  to  the 
island. 

The  estate  of  the  ancient  and  gallant  family  of  Mac- 
kinnon  was  lost  to  them  by  mismanagement  or  misfor- 
tune, and  absorbed  in  the  great  Macdonald  property, 
excepting  about  20,000  acres  which  are  now  in  posses- 
sion. 
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skm  of  Mr  Macalister  of  Strathaird.  The  same  causes 
which  prevented  tht  improvement  of  the  M«Leod  es- 
tate, and  which  still  impede  those  of  Lord  Macdonald's, 
continue  to  operate  upon  the  lands  which  have  been 
alienated  by  the  ancient  families  of  Macleod  and  Mac- 
kinnon,  and  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  eight  or 
nine  smaller  proprietors,  very  few  of  whom  reside  up* 
on  their  properties. 

Next  to  the  non-residence  of  the  principal  proprietorr, 
and  the  circumstances  just  mentioned  as  unfriendly  to 
improvement,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  prosperity  of 
Skye,  was  a  total  want  of  roads  and  extreme  difficulty 
of  communication  with  the  more  advanced  quarters  of 
the  kingdom.  Without  roads  it  is  idle  to  think  of  im-. 
proving  a  Highland  country.  Those  of  Skye  are  now 
.  carrying  on  with  considerable  spirit  \  and  the  road  from 
Glenelg  to  Fort- Augustus,  the  direct  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  lowlands  and  South  Britain,  b  like* 
ly  to  be  soon  finished.  Lord  Macdonald  has  generous- 
ly subscribed  L.iOOO  Sterling  to  this  road,  the  largest 
sum  perhaps  subscribed  by  any  nobleman  or  gentlemaa 
for  a  road  to  be  made  upon  other  peoples'  propierty.  In 
this  respect,  indeed,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  his  Lord- 
ship, and  those  gentlemen  by  whose  advice  he  acts, 
have  shewn  every  disposition  to  promote  the  advantage 
of  Skye,  as  well  as  of  the  Highlands  and  the  country  at 
large.  It  must  be  added,  to  the  credit  of  Macleod 
and  the  proprietors  of  Skye  and  the  Long  Island,  that 
they  have  handsomely  subscribed  to  this  road,  the  fi- 
nbhing  of  which  will  be  the  grand  step  in  the  improve^ 
ii^ent  of  thb  magnificent  island. 
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In  enumerating  the  causes  which  have  impeded  the 
improvement  of  Skye^  we  might  mention  such  as  are 
common  to  it  with  many  other  islands,  viz.  the  want 
of  manufactures,^the  scarcity  of  artisans  and  trades- 
men,— the  want  of  towns,  of  a  custom-house,  quays, 
markets,  &c :  but  these  are  closely  connected  with  the 
thtfd  and  last  part  of  the  subject  which  was  {nroposed  to 
be  handled  in  this  part  of  the  Report,  viz. 

.  S.   The  improvements  commenced,  and  the  most 
probable  means  of  promoting  them, 

All  improvements  must  be  consistent  with  the  natural 
properties  of  the  district,  and  be  suggested  by  them : — 
Tbosf  of  Skye  must  therefore  proceed  upon  the  prin- 
ciple pf  attending  to  what  has  already  been  suggestecl 
with  regard  tp  the  circumstances  of  the  island.  They 
must  be  founded  upon,  1.  Its  position, — 2.  Its  physical 
properties,  its  dimat^  and  soil,rr-S.  Its  producti<ms  an4 
political  situation.     Of  these  in  their  order. 

I.  The  position  of  Skye  ought  to  entitle  the  island 
to  several  packet  boats  from  the  continent  of  Scotland, 
and  to  roads  from  the  following  places,  viz.  a  direct 
road  to  Inverness  by  Strathglass,  aim  another  by  Loch 
CarroD ;  a  road  in  nearly  the  old  military  line  by  Glen- 
elg  and  Raatachan  to  Fovt-Augustus ;  and  a  road,  with 
as  few  fiprries  as  possible,  to  Fort-William.  There 
should  be  a  regular  packet  sailing  from  Arisaig  to  Ar- 
madale in  Sleat,  and  to  Isle  Oronsay  there^  touching 
occasionally  at  Eigg  and  Loch-screissopt  in  Rinn,  espe- 
cially in  summer  and  autumn  :  another  regular  packet 
should  be  estaUished  between  the  Kyles  of  Skye,  an4 
Sconser,  Portree,  and  the  differoit  harbours  of  Lor^ 

Macdonald's  estate,  which^  in  good  weather, .  might  sail 

round 


round  Trotternish  once  a-week  for  the  accQmmodatioa 
of  that  popttlous  district.  A  packet  should  be  estaUisb* 
ed  between  Xoch-snizort  and  Iiochmaddy  in  North 
Ui8t>  and  to  sail  once  a  month  to  Rowadill  in  Harrist 
or  to  Isle  Glass  there.  The  communication  should  be 
equally  regular  between  Loch-Bracadale  in  Maclcod'a 
country}  and  the  opposite  part  of  the  Long  Island,  r.  e* 
South  Ubt  and  Barray.  These  packets  would  carry 
fish)  limfii  cattle>  &c.  from  one  district  and  island^ 
to  another^  and  prove  of  more  essential  consequence  to 
their  improvement  than  the  natives  are  at  present  aware 
ofi  They  are  indispensable '^o  the  maintenance  of  com- 
munication and  of  commercial  spirit  in  this  sequestered 
region. 

2.  Its  physical  propertieft  climate  and  soil  >-The 
Isle  of  Skye  ought  not  tp  ^be  considered  merely  as 
a  grazing  district,  or  as  ei^cluded,  by  the  nature  of 
its  soil  and  climate,  from  a  possibility  of  conjoining  the 
pastoral  with  the  agricultural  departn^ents  of  rural  eco- 
nomy. The  greater  part  of  the  l(|w  grounds  of  Trot-* 
ternish,  Strath,  Sleat,  and  .even  of  Macleod's  country^ 
is  extremely  well  calculated  for  com  husbandry,  at  least 
in  so  far  as  to  sup^y  their  present  population  with  bread. 
These,  as  well  as  the  general  run  of  the  isbnd,  are  in- 
deed better  adapted  for  gre^n  crops  and  grasses,  than/or 
iprhite  crops  \  but  both  kinds  might  be  cultivated  in  prq* 
per  rotations  to  great  advantage,  and  mutually  aid  i^ 
improving  ^rfd  incrf^asing  the  liv^  stock  of  the  country. 
The  {Aysics^  situation  of  Skyc  demands  skelter  as  one  of 
the  most  essential  parts  of  it^.  improvement.  .  b^revery 
case^  therefore,  wher^  oKiteriab  ^an  be  pvp^r^  for 
them,  dfkf9$  inclosures,  hedg^  and  strip^.^  pl^tin^ 
•nght  to  be  raised;  and,  for  that  purpose,  fencing 

clauses 
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clauses  ought  to  form  a  part  of  every  lease,  and  all  en-^ 
eouragement  should  be  afibrded  the  tenants  for  shelter- 
ing their  grounds.  No  £inn  steading,  or  garden  should 
want  trees,  even  though  the  extent  of  such  inclosure 
should  be  ever  so  limited ;  and  the  landlord,  or  his  hctor, 
ought  to  look  more  sharply  after  stipulations  connected 
with  fences  and  trees  than  ever  has*  been  customary  in 
those  isles. 

Next  to  shelter  and  defence,  the  most  necessary  pro- 
cess demanded  by  the  natural  state  of  this  country,  is 
draining.  The  heavy  rains  which  frequently  annoy 
Skye  render  draining  equally  necessary  and  difficult. 
Covered  drains  will  seldom  answer  any  good  purpose  itt 
the  hilly  grounds ;  and  even  the  largest  open  drains  are 
liable  to  serious  accidents  from  the  inundations  of  this 
rainy  atmosphere.  They  must  however  be  tried,  and 
maintained  as  well  as  the  occupier  of  the  ground  can 
afford.  Proprietors  ought  to  help  their  tenants  in  car- 
rying on  this  improvement  as  well  as  the  one  last  men- 
tioned ;  for  it  is  a  very  tedious,  expensive,  and  preca- 
rious operation ;  and  although  it  may  reward  amply  in 
the  end,  it  often  subjects  the  performer  to  the  most 
mortifying  disappointments. 

The  physical  state  of  Skye  suggests  great  care  and 
attention  in  building  and  roofing  all  sorts  of  houses. 
This  is  a  matter  of  essential  importance  to  the  landlords 
and  tenants,  but  has  unluckily  been  too  long  neglected: 
That  neglect  has  been  a  great  soured  c^  loss  to  both 
parties,  and  has  retarded,  more  than  they  have  imagin- 
ed, the"  general  improvement  of  the  island.  Straw 
thatch  shotfld  never  be  used  but  m  cases  of  extreme  ne^ 
cessity;  and  when  used>  ii  ought 'to  be  skitfuUyput  on, 
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and  not  in  tbe  Hottentot  style  of  the  present  inhabitants 
of  Skye  and  the  Long  Island.  Mr  Mackinnon  of  CcHr" 
ry  has  thatched  his  office-houses  with  heather  in  a  ca- 
pital style^  and  shews  all  the  people  in  his  neighbour- 
hood what  may  be  done  at  a  moderate  expence  in  that 
way. 

With  regard  to  the  sort  of  live  stock  which  is  most 
proper  for  the  climate  and  physical  properties  of  this 
large  island^  the  inhabitants  have  always  manifested  good 
sense  in  their  selection.  Their  breed  of  cattle  and  horses 
is  excellent,  and  requires  only  to  be  preserved  from  de- 
terioration and  decline,  by  maintaining  the  best  indivi- 
duals as  breeders,  and  by  improving  their  food  in  qua» 
lity,  and  increasing  it  in  quantity.  More  hogs  and  poul- 
try might  be  raised ;  and  bees  would  answer  well  in  some 
farms  inTrottcrnishand  Macleod's  country,  at  a  distance 
fit)m  the  high  mountains. 

The  climate  and  soil,  as  has  already  been  mentioned, 
point  out  the  propriety  of  conjoining  the  pastoral,  with 
what  is  commonly  called  the  agricultural  system  of  ma- 
nagement. Both  soil  and  climate  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  plantation;^  inclosures,  and  draining;  indeed 
more  so  than  is  easily  conceivable  by  a  person  who  has 
not  examined  their  astonishing  effects  in  other  districts. 
In  Cumberland  and  Wales,  countries  which  greatly  re- 
semble Skye  in  soil  and  climate,  the  improved  districts 
seem  to  enjoy  a  different  latitude  and  richer  materials 
of  cobiposition  than  those  which  have  been  neglected. 
The  same  would  speedily  be  apparent  in  this  island,  and 
indeed  begins  already  to  be  perceptible  in  various  parts 
of  it.  However  paradoxical  and  fanciful  it  may  appear 
to  maintain,  that  a  climate  may  be  amended  and  im^ 
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pracedtjetvre  are  fiiUyconvinced  of  the  truthpf  the  asser- 
turn.  Where  woods  are  raised^stonns  become  less  firequeat 
and  noxious ;  where  marshesi  lakes,  and  moist  grounds 
are  drained^  mildew,  hoar-«frost,  and  oth^  injurious  pror 
perties  of  a  humid  atmosfdiere,  lose  much  of  their  per- 
nicious effects ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  disappear  alto- 
gether ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  country  ne^ectedj 
and  allowed  to  be  covered  with  water,  or  to  be  deprived 
of  its  woods  and  inclosures,  loses  much  of  its  former 
advantages  of  climate,  and  produces  less  ample  and  later 
harvests.    The  proprietors  and  farmers  of  Skye  should 
therefore  improve  their  climate  and  soil  by  planting 
trees,  by  building  dykes,  and  by  draining  their  lakes, 
morasses,   peat-mosses,  and  meadow  grounds.     It  is 
easy  fn:  a  stranger  to  give  this  advice,  and  also  for  a 
landlord  in  this  island  to  blame  his  tenants  for  not  tak- 
ing it,  but  the  question  b.  Who  shall  be  at  the  trouble 
and  eXpence  of  draining  ?    It  is  certainly  the  interest 
of  both  parties  that  the  groimd  should  be  fenced  and 
drained ;  and  it  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  landlord  to 
put  it  in  the  tenant's  power  to  promote  that  mutual  in- 
terest.   The  tenant  himself  cannot  otherwise  aflFord  the 
expence ;  and,  besides,  he  would  thereby  only  tempt 
other  people  to  overbid  him  for  his  farm  at  the  end  of 
his  lease.    Let  the  expence,  as  in  Islay  ancl  the  imprdv- 
jsd  isles,  in  the  first  instance,  be  encountered  by  the 
Ibmdlord.    Let  hiin  insure  his  tenant  the  payment  of  all 
his  permanent  improventents ;  and  in  order  that  there 
Aould  be  neither  mismanagement  nor  extravagance  oqi 
^e  side  of  the  latter,  let  the  landlord  or  his  factor  agree 
lirith  the  tenant  concerning  the  works  to  be  performed, 
^d  the  ext^t  to  which  both  can  afford  to  go.     After 

this 
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tikis  agreem^t>  let  the  tenant  carry  on  the  work  ^  Sot 
he  can  perform  it^  in  most  casesi  at  half  the  ezpence. 
ifirhich  it  wQuld  cost  the  landlord^  and  his  own  interest 
will  prompt  him  to  finish  it  speedily  and  to  execute  it 
well.  His  landlord  may  pay  him  either  at  the  period 
of  settling  his  rents,  or  at  the  expiry  of  his  lease,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  In  concluding  our  remarks  upoxk 
this  part  of  the  proposed  improvements  in  Skye,  we 
would  particularly  urge  landlords  and  tenants  to  erect 
quays,  at  convenient  places,  in  their  harbours,  for  sav- 
ing their  boats,  and  for  various  and  sufficiently  obvious 
purposes  of  accommodation  to  the  different  hrms. 
These  might  indeed  very  properly  constitute  a  part  of 
the  regular  statute  labour  of  the  district. 

3.  Its  produ/rfions  and  political  situation  should  go-^ 
Vem  the  inhabitants  of  this  island  in  the  prosecutioi> 
of  their  economical  improvements*  Great  as  the  na* 
tural  treasures  and  the  actual  produce  of  Skye  are,  as 
has  been  already  mentioned,  they  are  not  one-tenth  of 
what  they  might  become  in  point  of  value  to  the  coun-^ 
try.  The  minerak  of  the  island  are  lost,  excepting 
what  Lord  Macdonald  has  endeavoured  to  force  into 
use  in  a  few  parts  of  his  property,  and  a  little  marl^ 
shells,  and  lime  used  by  half  a  dozen  of  his  tenants,  and 
by  Colonel  Macdonald  of  Lyndale. 
From  want  of  winter  food,  the  result  of  a  careless  and 
unskilful  system.of  agriculture,  the  live  stock  of  Skye 
is  not  worth  quite  two-thirds  of  the  same  sort  of  stock 
in  Islay  and  som^e  other  of  the  Hebrides :  They  are  later 
in  coming  to  market, — less  fit  for  it  in  every  sense^ — 
and,  what  is  a  severe  loss  to  the  people  in  general,  they 
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remain  a  year  or  two  longer  upon  their  hands,  and  are 
consequently  reared  at  a  comparatively  heavier.expence 
than  the  stock  of  the  isles  to  which  we  allude.  This 
is  peculiarly  hard  and  unfortunate,  considering  the  cir- 
cumstance stated  already  concerning  the  Skye  cattle 
and  their  advantages,  namely,  that  they  may  be  reared 
at  a  cheaper  rate,  both  from  the  native  excellence  of 
the  breed,  and  other  properties  of  the  country,  than  in 
any  district  of  Britain  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 
It  proceeds  solely  from  the  scarcity  of  winter  proven- 
der, and  the  want  of  turnips  and  green  crops,  for  which, 
notwitlistanding,  Skye  is  particularly  well  adapted. 

Woods  and  plantations  have  hitherto  been,  upon  the 
whole,  much  neglected.  These,  as  natural  productions^ 
might  constitute  the  most  valuable  possessions  of  the 
island.  They  might  indeed  soon  prove  incalculably  pro- 
fitable both  to  landlords  and  tenants,  and  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  gradually  attract  the  attention  which  they  de- 
serve. Lord  Macdonald,  and  some  of  his  tenants  al-* 
ready  named,  manifest  every  inclination  to  prosecute 
this  important  branch  of  agriculture,  and  the  rest  will 
soon  follow  their  good  example.  Here,  too,  the  pro^ 
pri^ors  ought  to  commence  the  great  operation,  and 
not  only  assist,  but  rouse  and  encourage  their  tenants 
to  promote  it  by  every  possible  means. 

Fishing  of  every  description  ought  to  be  prosecuted 
with  more  spirit  than  has  been  hitherto  done.  This 
last  season,  it  is  true,  and  also  in  the  course  of  the 
four  or  five  preceding  ones,  herrings  have  been  caught 
to  a  considerable  amount  on  the  eastern  coasts  of  the 
island,  and  in  the  lochs  on  the  mainland  which  lie  op- 
posite, especially  Loch.Carron.   The  value  of  L.80,000 
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has  been  aimuaUy  caught,  and  that  of  L.20,000  has 
been  exported.  It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
tent to  which  this  great  source  of  insnlar  riches  maj 
be  carried ;  but  certain  it  is,  that  great  impediments 
have  been  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  roimd-about  pro- 
dess  of  securing  salt,  to  which  we  have  attended  in  p. 
51S,  514»  &c.  and  by  the  want  of  regularity  atid  sys- 
tem among  the  natives.  This  leads  us  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  last  thing  proposed,  namely,  the  poli- 
tical situation  of  Skye,  and  in  what  respects  it  might  be 
improved.  An  island  as  extensive  as  most  counties  Of 
the  middling  size  in  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  containi* 
ing  a  brave  and  hardy  population  of  nearly  20,000 
souk,  occupying  a  territory  so  replete  with  improve- 
able  materials,  might  be  expected  to  have  some  politi- 
cal weight  in  the  country,-— (o  possess  towns  and  vil- 
lages, trade  and  manufactures,  and  to  have  some  sta- 
tion regarded  by  the  natives  as  a  central  point  for  the 
energy  and  industry  of  the  district.  With  the  advan- 
tage of  having  more  than  one  half  of  it  in  the  posse»> 
sion  of  a  nobleman  regarded  at  all  times  as  the  first 
proprietor  in  the  county,  and  indeed  in  the  Hebrides^ 
and  the  head  of  a  powerful  and  ancient  clan,  connected 
with  many  of  the  first  families  in  the  kingdom,  and  that 
neUeman,  too,  distinguished  for  his  attachment  to  the 
patrimony  transmitted  to  him  by^  a  long  line  of  illustri- 
ous ancestors,  we  might  expect  the  isle  of  Skye  to  be 
vested  with  at  least  its  natural  proportion  of  political 
influence  in  Scotland.  But,  alas!  it  is  far  otherwise— 
neither  city^  town,  village,  nor  even  ctistom-house,  is 
to  be  found  there.  The  population  resides  in  scattered 
hamlets  over  the  island,  without  any  receptacle  for 
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theii*  industry,  or  any  tbfaig  doae  for  their  accdriiiaotf 
dation  by  a.  country  to  whose  protection  dtey  power* 
fUly  contribute  ;<^atid,  indeed,  without  •  feeling  any 
thing  of  a  legislature  but  the  pnessoi^  of  its  fiscsd  en- 
actments. It  is  in  vain,  however,  to  ^regnt  what  i^ 
past.  Let  the  present  race  wipe  away  the  Stam  which 
has  hitherto  adhered  to  those  who  had  it  id  their  poller 
to  raise  th^  fine  island  into  importance,  but  have  ne- 
glected their  duty  towards  it.  Let  the  legislature  co-. 
ojktate  with  .the  noblemsEti  ahready  mentioned^  and' net 
thwart  sdl  his  plans.  Let  the  rest  of  the  proprietors 
join  him,  and  let  a  towti,  with  the  privileges  of  a  rcqrd 
burgh,  arise  in  Skye,  Let  the  redundant  poputadon 
of  Trottemish  find  work  and  industry- there,  Kad  con- 
tribute to  the  improvement  and  honour  of  the  island, 
which  they  now  serve  merely  to  encumber  and  to  de- 
press. What  would  Bote  be  without  Rothesay,  Lewis 
without  Stomoway,  or  the  Isle  of  Ma&  without  Dou^ 
las  and  its  other  towns  ?  What  an  honour  to  Islay  and 
to  Mr  Campbell  of  Shawfield  are  Bowmore  and  Port- 
nahaveif,  and  to  Mr  Maclean  of  Coll  his  thriving  es^ 
laMishment  in  the  north  of  Mull  ? 

Nor  is  it  a  difficult  matter  to  fix  up(m  a  number  of 
proper  situations  for  such  town  or  towns  as  Skye  at 
present  i^uires.  There  is  no  island  in.  Scothnd  poa* 
scssed  of  so  many,  and  which  answer  so  well  the  des-^ 
cripcion  already  stated'  in  this  work,  of  what  the  scite 
of  an  Hetnridian  town  ought  to  be*.  The  vicinity  of 
isle  Oronsay  harbour,  and. the  coast  of  Strath  ^diong  the 

sound 
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vtrhith  divides  Skye  from  the  mainland  of  the  shirB 

IB  and  Inverness,  preaest  the  most  desirable  situa- 

H  all  the  Western  Isles  for  fishermen,  tradesmen, 

ants,  mahufiactnrersy.  pilots,  sailors,  day-labourers 

>ttarsi  &G.    The  lochs  of  Skye  and  the  continent 

I 

itjand,  south  and  north,  are  open  to  them,  and  of 

aid  speedy  access.    Vessels  continually  pass  and 

this  sound,  so  that  intercourse  and  communica^ 

rith  every  port  in  Britain  would  be  cheap  and  di» 

Intelligence  ccmceming  the  fisheries  would  ar- 

laily  from  every  district,  from  Caithness  to  the 

F  Man.    In  the  very  centre  of  a  great  population, 

t  the  same  time  at  a  considerable  distance  from 

own  or  large  viUage,  persons  of  industry  and  ca- 

vnould  flock  to  this  station  from  the  adjoining 

I,  which  are  now  gradually  coming  under  the- 

Informing  system  ^  and  the  place  being  in  the  reach 

cellent  white  fishing,  as  well  as  of  the  lochs  fre- 

ted  by  herring,  would  have  a  sure  resource,  even 

i    the  last  mentioned  fishery  may  chance  to  fail. 

Ixort^  nothing  could  contribute  more  efiectually  to 

benefit  of  the  island,  and  the  accommodation  of  its 

rietors  and  natives,  than  a  pretty  large  town  situat- 

C9u:  the  kyles  in  question. 

be  next  situation,  and  that  which  a  stranger  would* 
aps  fix  upon  as  preferable  even  to  the  one  now 
tioned,  is  Portree*  This  place  ha?  the  advannge 
1  excellent  harbour,  and  of  being  the  centre  of  the 
ilation  of  Skye.  It  is  also  the  centre  of  Lord  Mac-^ 
lid's  vast  estate  there ;  and  it  has  a  large  quantity 
vaste  ground  near  Jt,  for  being  improved  by  th* 
Qsmen,  and  serving  them  at  the  same  time  for  fiiel. 
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Had  the  noUe  preprieter  no  intention  of  fixing  Us  f«- 
sidence  here  or  of  making  what  we  eomoMmly  call  m 
Ft  ACF  of  Portree,  by  improving  it,  inclosing,  draining^ 
planting  trees,  Sec.  for  the  purposes  of  extennve  par]e» 
and  policies,  it  would  indeed  be  a  most  eligible^  sitnav 
tion  for  a  town.  But  of  all  the  places  which  we  have 
ever  seen  in  this  region  of  Scotlsmd,  Portree  ts  by  far 
the  finest  and  grandest  scene  for  a  nobleman's  mansion;, 
and  it  is  highly  probaUe  that  the  family  resid^ce  wiK 
one  day  be  fixed  here.  To  grant  Jeus  or  very  long 
leases  for  building  si  town,  fwiikeui  lohici  U  must  he 
iistinetly  understood  and  cdtjcat/s  repeated,  NO  totTN 
GAN  EVER  THRjrE  IN  THIS  eouNTRr,)  in  a  situa- 
tion of  this  kind,  with  regard  to  the  proprietor,  cannot 
reasonably  be  expected.  His  Lordship  would  after-* 
wards  be  obliged  to  buy  up  the  feus  or  leases,  and  to 
remove  the  town  for  bis  own  accommodaticMi :  a-mat- 
ter  which  would  prove  equally  hurtful  to  both  parties. 
Portree  cannot  therefira^  be  at  present  reconunended 
for  the  sdte  of  a  Hebridian  town. 

Loch-^nizort  presents  various  eligible  spots  fertown» 
and  villages.  The  harbour  of  Uig,  in  a  beautiful  bay 
of  the  same  name,  might  be  made  sufficiently  commo- 
dious at  a  moderate  expence,  and  several  other  bran- 
ches of  this  great  Lody^izort  might  answer  a  similar 
purpose. 

The  harboiir  formed  by  Eilean  Isa,  near  the  htely 
erected  but  hitherto  unfortunate  village  of  iStein,  is  at 
too  great  a  distance  from  the  continent  of  Scotlandf 
ftom  the  lately  frequented  herring  lochs,  and  firom  the 
et>mmon  track  of  shipping  to  and  from  the  Baltic. 
These  usudly  prefer  the  Uist  coast  to  the  bolder  and 

more 
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i^Oot^  4angcrou$  one  of  Sky^i  in  this  vidnitj.  Accord* 
ipgly}  the  village  of  Steia  has  froqi  this,  among  sere- 
fal  oth^  reasons  apfflicaUe  tb  all  the  villages  built  bj 
the  British  society^  not  fully  atiswered  the  expeclatioiis 
of  the  puhUci  Qor  |he  >rishes  of  its  lat^  excellent  pa- 
tron General  Macle^d. 

Loch  Braccadale  afibrds  several  gdod  stations  for 
villagesi  but  a  town  of  any  consequence  would  not  pro- 
bably thrive  at  such  a  distance  from  the  track  of  ship- 
ping, and  from  the  mainland  of  Scotland  and  the  herring 
lochs.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  Loch  Brao- 
cadale,  as  well  a$  man]f  other  arms  of  the  sea  on  the 
western  shores  of  Skye,  were  formerly  much  frequent* 

m 

ed  by  herrings,  they  have  of  late  been  almost  wholly 
abandoned  by  that  capricious  and  squeambh  fish :  Con- 
sequently the  reasoning  which  now  applies  to  it,  with 
reference  to  the  purpose  under  consideration,  may  per- 
haps be  of  merely  temporary  force,  and  this  loch,  like 
Loch-Falloirt  an4  Loch-Bay  near  Stein,  may  again  be- 
come very  proper  situations  for  fishing  towns.  The 
presumption  of  durable  expediency  and  success^  how. 
ever,  is  greatly  in  favour  of  building  towns  on  the  east 
and  southern  coast  of  Skye,  and  not  on  the  western 
side}  and  therefore  Lord  Macdonald's  estate  contains 
thQ  sutions  upon  which  ultimately  the  choice  will  very 
probably  falL 

The  isle  of  Skye  contains  seven  parishes  t  In  Dean 
Monroe's  tim^  there  were  twelxte ;  and  that  number 
was  small  enough*  There  are  very  few  schools  regu- 
larly taught  all  the  year  round,  and  the.  number  of  chil- 
dren attending  the  parochial  schools  of  the  island,  is 
les3  than  we  might  expect  in  any  civilized  country  in 
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Europe' of  the  same  population*  How  this  comes  t:# 
pass,  a  stranger  may  conjecture^  but  he  cannot  easily  oi' 
without  pain  fix  the  blame  exclusively  on  any  particular* 
set  of  individ'ials.  ^  The  proprietors  pay  the  schoolmas* 
ters  salaries,  or,  which  is  evekitually  the  same  things 
their  tenants  pay  them,  being  bound  so  to  do  by  the 
conditions  of  their  leases,  and  a  suitable  consideration 
being  allowed  them  for  this  as  for  other  burdens  in  the 
terms  of  such  leases.  The  tenants  pay  not  only  the 
regular  parochial  salary  now  mentioned,  and  that  too 
in  parishes  where  no  schools  have  been  held  for  many 
years,  but  also  private  teachers^  very  high  wages  for  the 
sake  of  their  children :  Indeed,  if  they  cfid  not,  they 
would  receive  little  religious  or  moral  education  whatso- 
ever. Apparently,  therefore,  neither  the  proprietors  nor 
tenants  are  to  be  blamed  for  the  deficiency  and  irregular!* 
ty  of  parochial  schools  in  Skye.  Are  the  clergy  then 
indifferent  or  careless,  and  do  they  neglect  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  sacred  parts  of  thdr  functions,  the 
stiperintendance  of  the'  schools  in  their  parishes,  and 
the  inspection  of  the  moral  education  of  youth  ?  This 
wot:ld  be  a  heavy  charge  ;  and  although  often  brought 
against  tte  :  iebridian  clergy  on  what  appears  to  be 
plausible  evidence,  it  cannot  easily  be  believed  by  any 
man  who  is  personally  acquainted  with  that  respectable 
order  of  our  society.  i:»ut  while  the  proprietors,  clergy, 
and  tenants  of  this  populotxis  district  may  ward  ofiF  the 
disgrace  attached  to  the  slovenly  system  of  public  in- 
struction and  the  educa:tion  of  youth  from  their  own 
shoulders  respectively,  it  is  plain  that  the  blame  lies 
some^^here  among  them>  and  ceitainly  very  little  of  it 
can  reasonably  be  imputed  to  the  tenants.  It  is  the  in« 
terest  of  that  class,  as  well  as  their  duty,  to  have  excel* 

leiit' 


iietkt  parodital  schoob :  And  it  must  ^be  allowed  that 
even  the  poorest  of  them  muiilest  a  laudiUe  disposir 
tion  to  procure)  by  their  .oram. endeavours,  and  at  their 
private  expence,  fer^thmr  children,  that  education  which 
is  unhappily  withheld  from  them  by  the  mismanage* 
ment  of  the  public  establi^ments  of  the  island.  We 
have  ventured  these  remarks  in  this  place  rather  .than 
«ny  where  else  in  describing  the  present  aituation  of 
the  Hebrides*,  not  because  Skye  is  wrorse  managed 
than  the  other  isles,  (for  the  same  complaints  apply  to 
many  others,)  but  because  .any  defects,  in  public  insti- 
tutions here,  are  more  extensirely  pemiciou3  than  they 
can  be  on  the  less  populous  isles  ;  and  because  this  im- 
portant  district,  which  was  once  celebrated  for  its  ex- 
cellent schools,  ought  to  set  that  example  to  the  adjoin- 
ing countries  which  it  was  wont  to  do  for  many  gene- 
rations, ^rhe  clergy,  who  are  the  fcgnstitutidnal  watch-r 
men  over  these  schools,  ought  not  to  allow  any  grounds 
for  such  .complaints ;  but,  4^n  the  contnury,  feel  pleasure 
in  frequently  examining  the  schools  of  their  parishes, 
and  acting  ^th  fir^uie^  And  energy  .towards  the  school- 
masters, encouraging  th$  meritorious  and  active,  and 
preventing  the  fatal  consequences  of  opposite  disposi- 
tions in  men  ]l;0.whi>^  so  sacred  a  trust  is  committed 
by  their  country.  The  gentlemen  farmers,  who  now  la^ 
hour  under  great  and  serious  inconvenience  in  main- 
twiing  privs^e  tutors  in  their  families,  ought  to  assist 
the  clergy  in  prociiring  respeaable  and  able  schoolmas- 
iters,  and  making  their  situations  comfortable. — And 
above  sdl.  Lord  Ma^rdpnald  and  the  other  proprietor?^ 
•who  are  at  the  exp^fice  of "" supporting  the  legal  esta- 
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blishment  of  ^ochial  schools,  on^  to  me  ciMt  tlttir 
]f>eople  enjojr  the  beDeAt  of  it. 

All  tlus  may  appear  foreign  from  the  subject  of  an  Agri- 
cultural Survey  i — ^but  neither  agriculture  nor  any  tfaiqg 
eke  can  thrive  atAong  a  people  debarred  the  advantages 
of  educatioHi  and  consequently  ^xchided  finom  partici- 
pating m  the  progressive  improvements  of  their  fettow- 
citizens )  and  it  ^ould  be  unpardonaUe  not  to  mentioiiji 
in  it  description  of  the  present  state  of  the  Hebrides, 
one  ^  the  most  baneful  sources  of  their  poverty  and 
misfortunes,  namely,  their  miserable  state  i|i  respect  of 
public  education. 


^■B 


RiASAY  AND  ROHAT. 


Deim  Monroe. — **  Twa  myle  off  Sea  fra  the  3e  of 
Scalpay  forsaid,  lyes  an  ile  c^lKt  RaaTsdy,  seiven  mjie 
lange  from  the  spuihe  tp  the  northe^  bot  ane  myle 
of  sea  from  Trontemesse,  and  twa  myle  of  breid^  with 
pairt  of  birken  woodis,  maney  d^es^  'fafltt  of  pro- 
fitable lan4es,  inhabit  and  maqurtt,  \pitb  twa  castles^ 
to  wit,  the  castle  of  Kiihnorocht  and  the  eastk  of 
lokit,  with  twa  fair  orchards  'at  th6  salds  t*/^  castrij 
with  ^e  paroche  kirke  caBit  killtnpkr^oCfee,  aqe 
fcuntrey,  bot  all  full  of  fipee-staines  4^'|rsad  ^larrdli 
It  is  excellent  for  fishing,  perteining  ta  M«Gyllycl 
of  Raarsay  be  the  sword,  and  to  the  bishope  of  the 
|)y  heritage.  This  sam^  M<Gyllfeiiins^  ^honld  obey^ 
^Cloyd  of  the  Lewis.'* 
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• 

**  RoHAY.-»At  the  north  end  of  Raanayi  be  half 
myle  of  sea  frae  it,  layes  ane  ik  callit  Ronayi  tnair  then 
a  myle  in  lengthe,  foU  of  wood  and  heddsr,  with  ane 
havin  for  heiiamd  galeys  in  the  middis  of  it»  and  tbe 
same  hxvein  b  guyed  fei^  fostering  of  theires,  niggairsf 
and  reivaks,  till  a  naiUi  upon  the  peilHngand  spulzeing 
-of  poure  pepilL  Thi$  ile  perteins  to  M<GylIychallan  of 
Raarsay  by  force^  and  to  the  bbhope  of  the  ties  be  he^ 
ritage/'  Such  b  Dean  Monroe's  account  of  Raasay^  in 
which  Dr  Johnson  in  177S  met  with  a  degree  of  polite- 
ness and  refinement  wluch  astonbhed  him ;  ai^d  where» 
to  thb  day,  the  vkrtues  of  the  people  and  of  their  land"? 
lord  are  universally  talked  of  as  eminently  exemplary* 
How  striking  a  ccmtrast  indeed  do  Monroe  and  John** 
son,  the  former  two  hundred  and  thirty  years  before  the 
latter,  give  of  thb  property  I  Instead  of  ruggairs^  reivarS| 
and  peillers  of  poure  pepill,  (i .  e.  robbers,  pirates,  and 
oppressors  of  the  unfortunate,)  as  Monroe  characterises 
them,  Dr  Johnson,  although  not  much  addicted  to  taik-» 
ing  enthusiastically  in  favour  of  Scotchmen,  uses  the 
following  words  ccmcemmg  the  people  of  Raasay. 
«  Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We  found 
nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty.  The  general 
air  of  festivity,  which  predominated  in  this  place,  so  far 
remote  firom  all  those  regions  wluch  the  aUnd  has  been 
used  to  contemplate  as  the  mansions  of  pleasure,  struck 
the  imagination  with  a  delightful  surprise,  analogous  to 
that  which  b  felt  at  an  unexpected  emersion  from  dark- 
ness into  light.  Such  a  seat  of  hospitality  amidst  the 
winds  and  waters  fills  the  imaginatipn  with  a  deligiitfal 
contrariety  of  images  Without  b  the  rough  tKcan 
and  the  rocky  land,  the  beating  biliowa  and  the  howling 
storm;—- Within  b  plenty  and  elegance,   beauty  and 
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gaietf,  the  song  and  the  dance,  ^c.**    Dr  johmon^ 
who  seems  to  have  had  no  idea  of  the  extent  of  any 
district  from  travelling  through  it,  supposes  the  area  of 
Raa^ay  to  be  100  square  mile;  y  but  weshall  be  much 
nearer  the  truth  by  assuming  little  more  than  the  third 
jart  of  thb  npmber ;  and,  takin^^  the  length  of  the 
island  at  16,  and  its  average  breadth  at  3  miles,  conse- 
quently its  area  at  32  square  miles,  or  16,000  Scotch 
acres,  we  shall  perhaps  be  yery  near  its  real  dimensions. 
Those  of  Ronay  are  about  3,200  acres.    Of  this  extent 
of  18,200  acres,  nearly  3000  are  arable.   The  sea  coast 
of  Raasay  and  Ronay  is  at  least  80  miles  following  the 
sea  mark.     The  appearance  of  both  islands  is  by  no 
means  promising,  being  chiefly  composed  of  rocky  hiHs 
of  no  great  elevation,    and  of  moorish  grounds  and 
peat*mosses.    There  are,  however,  remains  of  woods 
in  various  parts  of  Raasay,  but  none  m  Ronay  as  in 
Dean  Monroe's  time ;  and  the  beautiful  and  stately  trees 
near  the  proprietor's  mansion,  at  Qachan,  evince  clear- 
ly that  timber  of  all  sorts  will  thrive  there  by 'proper 
attention.     His  garden  is  well  stored  vrith  fruit  trees, 
and  tlie  new  plantations  behind  it  succeed  to  a  wish, 
even  at  a  very  ppnsiderable  elevation  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  great  body  of  the  island  is  free-stone.  In  the 
northern  extremity,  and  in  Ronay,  vast  quantities  of 
breccia  and  of  granite  occur.  The  old  castle,  often  re- 
marked by  sailors  and  travellers,  Caisieal  BhrdScotl, 
stands  upon  a  solid  mass  of  breccia  of  the  firmest  con- 
texture, the  stones  of  which  are  easier  to  be  broken 
than- separated.  Not  far  from  Raasay-house  are  found 
large  quantities  of  the  finest  porphyry,  in  pieces  wfaichi 
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JDok  as  if  they  )iad  been  artificially  hewn  or  dressed  j 
and  which  might  be  easily  turned  to  good  account  as 
flBill-stones,  and  materials  for  sepokhral  and  other  mo- 
numents. They  would  also  serve  as  ornaments  to  the 
comers  and  steeples  of  churches  and  the  most  exposed 
parts  of  public  buildings.  Lying  contiguous  to  the  sea,  and 
in  vast  quantities  of  every  size^  it  is  surprising  that  such 
durable  and  beautiful  stones  havie  not  become  aq  article 
of  export.  It  is  this  porphyry  wliich  Martin  mentions 
jn  these  words :  «  On  the  west  side,  particularly  near 
the  village  Clachan,  the  shore  abounds  with  smooth 
stones  of  different  sizes,  variegated  all  over."  Lune>- 
stone  also  abounds  in  Raasay  i  and  there  is  a  calcareom 
petrifying  spring,  which  has  attncted  much  attention* 
Mr  M*Leod  the  present  proprietor  has  done  much  to 
improve  the  agriculture  and  live^ock  of  his  property. 
He  cultivates  green  crops,  sown  grasses,  and  the  best 
sorts  of  barley  and  oats  upon  his  own  farm,  and  encour- 
ages his  tenants  to  fellow  his  example.  His  stock  of 
black  cattle  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  northern  division 
of  the  Hebrides,  and  is  annually  improving. 

The  isles  of  Raasay  and  Ronay  form  a  part  of  the 
vast  parish  of  Poitree  in  Sky.  The  population  is  about 
1000,  of  whom  200  individuals  are  occasionally  tsh^ 
gaged  in  the  herring  and  other  fisheries^  The  natives 
are  good  sailors  i  and  every  hamlet  has  a  number  :Qf 
boats.  The  sound  of  these  islands,  or  the  straii  vtUek 
separates  them  from  Skye,  has  of  late  years  been  one 
of  the  most  favourite  herring  resorts  in  the  Hebrides. 
Upwards  of  1500  boats,  successfidly  employed^ .  ha.ve 
been  seen  there  at  once }  and  280  busses,  of  firom  40 
{P  ^0  tons  each,  have  got  complete  cargoes  of  excellent 
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herrings  m  the  space  of  six  weeks.  Small  boats  bdHng- 
ing  to  Raatay  hme  been  knovm  io  <atch  a  lasi  oi*  12 
barreb  in  osie  H^lit  ^^--^wliich  fas/  was  sold  on  the  spot 
at  12  guineas.  This  was  a  m6A  profitable  occnpotioii 
$fx  fife  meoy  who  sabsisled  in  the  interim  upon  alittle 
oat-meal  and  potatoes. 

The  heniBgoshoak  which  frequent  this  district  are 
usaaUy  fixst  seen  off  the  northern  extreoiity  of  Ronay^ 
jnst  as  they  enter  the  large  bason  fitemerly  mentioned, 
which  is  formed  by  Skye  and  the  opposite  mainland  of 
Ross*4hjre.  They  are  betrayed  by  the  cdvntless  thou* 
sands  of  sea>-fowls  which  constantly  accompany  thenif 
#ndbytfae  whales  which  harass  them  ill  the  r^ean  Thesea 
seems  to  boil  :•— It  teems  with  life  and  amotion ;  and  the 
happy  natives  of  the  adjacent  shores^  hail  the  welcome 
guests  with  every  demonstration  6f  joy.  Every  net 
strong  enough  to  hold  a  fly,  every  boat  that  can  swim, . 
is  prepared  ;-^man  and  boy  become  sailor»-Hmd  those 
people  who  are  so  often  branded  with  the  epithets  of 
laay  and  savagely  improvidenif  sat  all  at  once  patterns 
of  vigour  and  enjergy,  of  industry,  ingenuity,  and  cour- 
age. How  cruri  is  it  at  this  season  to  put  any  obstruct 
tion  in  their  way,  and  how  unwise  are  the  salt  laws  and 
fegulations  so  often  alluded  to,  which  prevent  those 
maoaeroos  islanders  from  availing  themsdves  in  theif 
%iUcst  extent  of  the  blessmgs  providentially  offered  upon 
lihote'shores  {  * 

'..  The  huaume  and  intdligent  proprietor  of  this  iskmd 
dabs  ell  fliat  lies  in  his  power  for  the  improvement  of 
the  ptfaqpie  and  the  advancement  of  agricultare.    He 
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hte  plants  ii  tdmiderdble  qaantity  t>f  tfeds  )  but  mzHf 
ttiolsiahds  of  thesM  hsve  b^teh  d^roye^  by  the  roe-deer, 
with  which  Rtasay  abouiids.  tin  musf,  thei-efore,  etv 
tirpftt^  these  animals  before  hi^  plantations  can  be  e%« 
pitted  to  thrive.  Inclostlires  and  droning  are  much 
^#abtM)  thdugh  in  sottie  few  places  al^ead jr  commenced* 
Mr  M<L^od  hiikiself  has  s^  a  good  example  in  both* 
A  scbobl  is  tAUght  ill  the  feknd,  ^Uttd  attended  by  4>6 
scholars  }  but  three  or  four  additionai  ones  ought  to  bA 
established  in  the  vety  extensive  parish  t6  which  Raasay 
beloikgs.  Upon  the  who\^  the  people  are  lully  As  hap- 
py attd  comfortatde  as  iHfty  of  their  heighboiun. 


98.   BAREAT,  UISTS5   AND  BENBICULA. 

This  disjointed  region  extends  from  south-west  to 
north-east^  about  84  miles  in  length,  and  varies  in  its 
'  breadth  from  1 8  miles  to  one  quarter  of  a  mile.  Of  the 
solid  parti  however,  the  average  breadth  of  land,  from 
Barray-head  to  the  sound  of  Harris,  is  five  miles. 
This  would  give  an  area  of  420  scjuare  miles  j  but  we 
must  deduct  the  space  occppied  by  the  numerous 
sounds,  fords,  and  arms  of  the  sea,  which  indent  this 
division  of  the  Long  Island  in  every  direction ;  and 
which,  amountixig  to  aboiit  120  square  miles,  leave 
300  square  miles,  or  15,00Q  .Scotch  acres  for  the  so-> 
}i4  ccMcaents  of  Barray^.Uist,  and  Benbicu)a«  .  Th^ae 
.:.  .      -  ^stripts 
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districts  we  have  joined  together^  as  bearing  a  consif 
derable  similarity  to  one  another  in  their  soil,  agricul* 
ture,  productions,  and  general  management,  and  as  in- 
deed they  seem  to  have  once  formed  but  one  island. 

Dean  Monroe  describes  them  as  follows,  viz.  ^  Bar- 
ray.  Not  far  from  this  isle  of  Wattarsay  (one  of  the 
islets  belonging  to  Barray,)  towards  the  north  be 
twa  myle  of  sea,  lyes  the  isle  Barray,  being  seven  myle 
in  lengthe  from  the  southwest  to  the  northeist  and  bo 
north,  and  fbure  in  breadthe  from  the  southeist  to  the 
northwest,  ane  fertill  and  fruitful  ile  in  comes,  abound* 
ing  in  the  fishing  of  keilUng,  ling,  and  all  uther  quhite 
fish,  with  ane  paroche  kirk,  namit  Killbare.  Within  the 
southwest  end  of  this  ile  ther  enters  a  salt  water  loche, 
verey  narrow  in  the  entrey,  and  round  and  braid  with- 
in.  Into  the  middis  of  the  said  loche  ther  is  ane  castle 
in  an  ile,  upon  an  strengthey  craige,  c^Uit  Kilelerin,  per- 
taining to  Mr  Mackneil  of  Barray.  In  the  north  end 
of  this  isle  of  Barray,  th^  is>  ane  rough  heigh  know, 
mayne  grasse  and  greiae  round  about  it  to  the  head,  on 
the  top  of  quhilk  ther  is  ane  spring  and  fresh  water 
well.  This  well  tniely  springs  up  certaine  little  round 
white  'things,  less  nor  the  quantity  of  ccmfeit  come, 
lykest  to  the  shape  and  fi^re  of  an  little  cokrll,  as  it 
app^arit  to  me.  Out  of  this  well  runs  l!her  ane  little 
stiype  downwith  to  the  sei<,  and  quher  it  enters  into 
the 'sea  ther  is  ane  myl(s  braid  of  sands,  quhilk  ebbs 
ane  myle^  callit  the  Trayrmore  of  Kilbaray,  that  is  the 
grate  sondes  of  Barray.  This  ile  is  all  frrll  of  grate  co- 
kiUs^  and  alledgit  be  the  ancient  countrymen  that 
t^e  same  cokills  comes  down  ont  of  the  foresaid  hill 
through  the  said "  strype^  in '  the  first  smaH-  fijrrtie ' tha^ 
we  have  spoken  of,  and  after  ther  coming  to  the  sandis 
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gfdiwb  grate  xokills  always.  Ther  is  nt  fairer  aiuf 
more  profitable  sands  for  cokills  in  all  the  warld.  Thii 
ile  pertains  to  Macneill  of  Baray. 

«  Twst.  (Uists.)  ■  Norwast  fra  thir  lies  forsaid,  lyes 
the  grate  ile  of  Twst,  84  myle  lange  from  southwest 
to  the  northebty  sex  myles  bratdy  ane  fertile  comitrey 
and  maine  laiche  land,  fhll  of  heigh  hills  and  forests 
on  the  eist  cost,  ore  southeist,  and  all  plenisht  laiche 
land  in  the  northwest^  with  five  paroche  kirks.     With*-' 
in  this  south  part  of  Ywst,  on  the  eist  cost  of  the  same^ 
hyes  ane  salt  water  loche  calltt  VayhastilL     Thb  coun^ 
trey  is  bruiked  by  sundrey  captains,  to  witt,  the  south* 
west  end  of  it,  callit  Bayhastill,  be  Macneil  of  Barray,' 
the  rest  of  the  ile,  named  Peiter^s  parochin,  the  parochin 
of  Howse,  and  the  mainland  of  the  mid  comitrey  callit 
Mackermeanache,  perteins  to  Clanronald,  balding  of 
the  Clandonald.     At  the  end  heirof  the  sea  enters,  and 
cuts  the  country  by  ebbing  and  flowing  through  it : 
And  in  the  north  syde  of  this  there  is  ane  parochin 
caUit  Buchagla,  pertsdning  to  die  said  ClandonakL     At 
the  nordi  end  thereof  the  sea  cuts  the  countrey  againe^ 
and  that  cutting  of  the  sea  is  callit  Careynesse,  and  b^ 
neith  this    countrey  is  called  Kenehnache  of  Twstj 
that  is  in  English,  the  north  head  of  Ywst,  whilk 
term  is  twa  paroche  kirkes,  and  is  mair  of  profit  than 
the  rest  of  haiU  Ywst,  perteining  to  Donald  Grorme- 
sone.     In  this  isle  ther  are  infinite  nund)er  of  freshe 
water  loches;    but  ther    b  ane  maine   loche   cdlh 
Lochebi,  three  myle  lange,  and  a  arme  of  the  sea 
has  wome  the  earth  that  was  at  the  ae  end  of  this 
loche,  and  in  that  narrow  entries  that  the  tea  ha& 
gotten  to  the  loche,  the  countreymen  has  bigit  upe  as 
fhkke  dyke  of  rough  staines,  and  penny  stanes^  castdl 
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hnge  Asirrestji  notwitbstandii^  the  fti^wiog  sffes^fivi  d( 
tb?  9ea  wt^  throughe  the  s^id  dyke  of  Staines  ia  the 
said  fresche  water  loche,  aa4  so  ther  \$  co^tiuualiy  get^ 
tixi  striking  amange  the  roughe  staiiv  of  the  dyli^  for- 
said^  fluScs,  podlochs,  skatts^  and  herrings.  Upon  this 
loche  th^  is  gottin  a  kyt^  of  {^he»  the  qvhai^itie  ?nd 
shape  of  aoe  saknont}  but  it  has  na  sb^lbf  at  all }  the 
under  haiSe,  narrest  hi$  vomb^  is  quhyte  \  and  the  up^ 
mabt  haffe}  narrest  his  b^ke,.  is  als  black  as  jett»  ^tb 
fines  like  to  a  salmont.  Into  this  nprth  ^^d  of ^Y^^yt 
ther  is  sundrie  covia  and  holes  in  the  earth>  coverit  vith 
heddir  above,  quhilk  fosters  maney  rehellis  in  the 
country  of  the  north  heid  of  Ywst. 

Of  this  description  Buchanan  makes  merely  a  par** 
tial  translation ;  and  Martin's  account  is  not  not  by  any 
loeans  so  interesting  as  might  have  |>een  expected. 

The  story  of  the  cockle»«mbryos  being  carried  down 
from  a  spring  and  along  the  cotufse  of  a  rivulet  near 
SUlBar  in  Barray,  we  found  to  be  merely  a  fancy 
of  the  venerable  Dean,  perhaps  suggested  by  the  p^ 
triotic  vanity  of  the  natives*  The  is)e  of  3array  has 
indeed  more  cockles  than  any  other  inland  in  proportion 
to  its  extent,  and  much  benefit  is  derive4  ^om  them, 
not  only  as  food,  but  a^o  as  manure  and  cement,  the 
shells  being  often  exported  to  a)l  the  neighbouring 
districts  for  these  purposes.  Various  other  parts  of 
the  r^iye  pf  islands  under  review^  likewise  contain 
vast  quantities  of  cockle;  and  these  f  hell-fish  propa* 
l^e  tl^eir  kind  no  dotibt  in  the  same  manner  here  ^s 
in  athei;  p^vts  of  the  worlds 

It 
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hfeeptfth»tUMth^fi»pflriihfhiirdi«mMenn)eH8 
me.    These  have  dwindled  down  to  two  pariiheii  ami. 
n€  psmixchitrch  at  preaent. 
The  popnlafeian  is  as  foUows : 

Bamy  19619  seals. 

SoBth  Uist    fifiOO 

NoithUist    4019 


m^m»^*^ 


T^^^V^^^ 


Total        1M81 

The  same  remarks  which  have  been  made  respecting 
public  education  in  Skye^  ^PP^y  ^ith  still  greater  force 
to  this  country.  Barray  and  South  Uist  contain  indeed 
a  large  proportion  of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants ;  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  have  churches 
aikl  schools.  The  Catholic  natives  are  as  good  citizens^ 
and  as  mudi  inclined  to  give  their  chOcfaen  the  advan- 
tages of  education  as  the  Protestants  :  but  both  are  at 
present  unhappUy  excluded.  No  parochial  school  is 
taught  southward  of  Baileloch  in  North  Ubt  ;-»and 
thus  a  tract  of  country  fiOO  sq[ttare  mUcs  in  extent,  and 
containing  upwazds  of  7000  souls,  has  no  parochial 
school ! !  To  complete  the  evil,  the  society  which  for- 
merly maintained  a  school  in  Benbicula  has  withdrawn 
it  'f — at  least  no  school  of  any  description  was  taught 
between  Barray-head*  and  North  Uist  in  summer  1808> 
when  the  reporter  visited  that  country  j  and  he  l^iow« 


^  There  was  indeed  a  society  school^iouso  baildiiig  at 
Barrayi  aad  it  is  Ukely  that  it  has  since  been  finished. 


BO  part  of  Scodmd  wUch  stands  more  in  need  of  puW 
lie  instruction. 

The  depredations  of  the  sea  and  storms  upon  it  ard 
alarming,  and  indeed  iAcredSde  to  those  who  have  seen 
nothing  similar.  It  is  probable  that  the  country  in  many 
places  J  has  lost  one-fourth  of  a  mile  of  its  breadth,  or 
($000  Scotch  acres  by  the  sand-drilt  and  encroachments 
of  the  sea  during  the  last  two  centuries. 

The  surface  of  the  range  under  coxinderation  may  be 
sohdivided  accordmg  to  the  above  natural  delineation^ 
nearly  as  follows,  viz* 


Mountains  and  vallies,  one>fifth,  or  Sd,000 

Montich  (partly  arable)  Monadh^  or  Col*. 

cinn,   r S-5thseB>90|00a 

Gearuidhy  grass  and  araUe  land,  .  l-10thsBl5>O0O 
Machir,    links,   or  downs,    arable  and 

blowing  sands,    .     .         •    .    l-10ths=15sOOO 


Total,    .     .  150,000 

Of  this  grand  total,  Barray  contains  above  16,000 
aqres  ;  South  Uist,  Benbicula,  and  their  islets,  74,000;  t 

and  North  Uist  with  its  numerous  dependencies  60,000  ' 

acres. 

A  total  want  of  wood  and  of  regular  inclosures  gites 
these  islands  an  aspect  of  gloomy  sterility.  In  winter, 
and  even  until  the  middle  of  May,  the  western  division, 
or  Machir,  is  almost  a  desolate  waste  of  sand ;  and  this 
sand  encroaches  rapidly  on  the  next  division,  namely 
that  of  lakes  and  of  firm  arable  ground.    In  autumn, 

4       '   h^wevary 
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tiowever,  these  sands  produce  crops  of  barley,  oats,  rye, 
ted  potatoes,  or  of  natural  grass  and  wild  clover,  bt 
beyond  what  a  stranger  would  expect.  They  then  as* 
sume  a  variegated  and  beautiful  dress,  scai^ely  yielding 
in  colours  or  perfume  to  any  fields  in  the  kingdom ) 
and,  being  of  great  extent,  they  afibrd  a  prospect  of 
riches  and  plenty  equalled  by  no  other  of  the  Western 
Isles.  The  lakes,  with  their  verdant  banks  and  ruinous 
forts,  surrounded  by  hamlets,  and  covered  with  wild 
fowls,  yield  a  pleasant  picture ;  but  the  montich  and 
the  mountains  remain  unchangeable.  No  tree  shelters 
them,— no  leaf  of  varied  hue  waves  over  their  gloomy 
surface  :-^in  sullen  sublimity  and  silence,  they  remain 
for  ever  the  same.  The  early  part  of  life  spent  in  Uist 
can  alone  reconcile  to  its  nakedness  during  winter 
and  spring.  The  dull  uniformity  of  bai^en  sand  or 
boggy  moor  is  interrupted  for  six  months  of  the  year 
only  by  enormous  blocks  of  granite,  which  are  scattered 
in  the  most  fmtastical  profusion  over  this  whole  district. 
They  are  of  different  kinds ;  some  pure  granite,  either 
in  detached  blocks  from  the  weight  of  one  pound  to 
that  of  100  tons,  or  in  ridges  of  rocks  of  very  irregular 
strata,  which  constitute  the  principal  body  of  the  islands. 
Whinstone  and  flint  are  found  in  some  places ;  but  nei* 
ther  limestone,  sbte,  nor  freestone,  nor  any  symptom 
of  coak,  are  to  be  perceived.  In  some  parts  of  the  hills^ 
vestiges  of  iron  ore  (and  these  by  no  means  doubtful) 
occur )  but,  in  general,  these  islands  may  be  considered 
as  destitute  of  valuable  minerals.  It  must  be  remarked 
at  the  same  time,  that  no  regular  search  has  hitherto 
been  made  for  them  by  any  person  competent  to  the 
task. 

3  D  Although 


Although  the  Uisfcd  and  Bdrray  appear^  when  view^ 
from  the  sumnnts  of  the  motmtaiiis^  to  be  hadf  covered 
with  water^  yet  good  sprmg  wato*  is  rather  scarce*  In 
the  eastern  diyisiony  indeed,  and  in  a  few  spots  of  the 
western,  some  excellent  water  is  band ;  but  fio  high- 
land country  enjoys  less  of  the  luxury  of  spring  water 
than  this  district. 

Rivers,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  cannot  exist 
in  so  narrow  a  space  surrounded  by  the  sea  $  but  there 
are  six  streams  which,  in  the  wet  season,  carry  a  consi- 
derable <|uantity  of  water  to  the  ocean;  and  at  the 
mouths  of  which  salmon  are-  sometimes  caught. 

A  stranger  will  be  struck  by  one  circumstance  in  the 
external  appearance  of  this  country,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  some  of  the  southern  maritime  provinces  of  Eng- 
land ;  namely,  he  will  perceive  that  the  Atlantic  has 
formed  a  sort  of  barrier  to  itself,  by  heaping  up  sand 
and  stones  in  many  places,  so  as  to  resemble  the  woric 
of  human  industry.  The  barrier  is  indeed  insufficient, 
and  is  gradually  retreating  from  its  mighty  opponent, 
but  at  high  spring  tides,  with  westerly  storms,  it  often 
saves  the  moss  valusdile  part  of  the  country  from  being 
inundated  and  overwhelmed.  This  holds  in  a  remark- 
able  degree  of  the  southern  end  of  the  island  of  South 
Uisti  from  the  march  of  Botsdale  to  that  of  Ardmi-' 
chael  in  the  middle  of  the  district. 

The  soil,  as  might  be  expected  6t>m  the  natural  di- 
visions of  the  country  already  mentioned,  is  of  very 
different  and  even  opposite  qualities.  The  sands  are 
dry,  and  liable  to  be  parched  up  in  summer:  The  mon- 
tich  and  gearruidh,  as  well  as  the  vallies  between  the 
hills,  are  too  wet  and  cold.    No  season  can  tho^efbre 

prove 
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poove  £wour9hle  or  mifiivpuiitibte  to  ^bochj  ^Ktioptuag  a 
tempestuous  one.  The  soil  of  the  aiQUntai»9»  Xfbete 
any  b  left  to  conceal  or  deform  the  granke  ^elot^n,  if 
lire  may  call  it  sOi  is  oQWse  it)09s  mined  with  i^^i^ite 
partkleB^  "wiuch  tprodoce  saroely  aay  thkig  ^#t  ^ii|t#d 
^ath  wd  the  worst  kinds  of  grasses.  It  ia  pot  >v$0f4i 
sixpence  per  acre.  But  in  the  rallies  betiTeenih^e 
xnoontaina  multitudes  of  horses  and  cattle  igmase  during 
the  varmer  months  o£  the  year.  In  some  few  .places 
the  grass  of  the  valltes  is  worth  2s.  ^  per  adre  per 
awffuwi.  This  is  the  division  in  which  wood  sbcmld  tie 
attempted  to  be  raised  on  ah  extensive  scale«  Trucks 
of  trees  dSrt  found  in  the  mosses ;  and  there  surely  is 
good  reason  to  suppose,  that  where  wood  once  g^rewi 
it  may  be  made  to  grow  agaiof. 

The  second  division)  jOt  iiiontkh»  c<)psist»af  •d^^ 
moss,  intersected  with  rivulets  and  ditches,  and  resting 
upon  a  bottom  of  gravel,  clay,  or  granite.  From  this 
division  the  inhabita9ts  ave  supplied  wbh  fuel.  .  The 
soil  is  adapted  for  potatoes,  oats»  barley»  wd  evetfy  »pe« 
cies  of  grasses,  when  prqperly  oohivated..  This  i^the 
portion  of  the  inland  in  which  agricultural,  imppove- 
nents  nuty  most  successfully  be  carried  oni  for  it  is 
unmolested  by  sand-drift,  by  sea-^pray,  or  by  winter* 
floods,  and  it  is  astoni^ngly  fertile  in'dhe  commoti 
productions  of  the  country.  It  comprehends  a  Jai;ge 
proportion  of  the  whole  surf^e  of  the  island  ^  and  i£ 
properly  improved  would  quadruple  its  value. 

In  travelling  along  some  parts  of  this  division^  yoCi 
now  and  then  find  a  spedc  on  which  sheB-^and  or  lime 
has  been  dropt  by  accident,  covered  with  white  daisy 
or  wild  clover^  and  these  mbatd  with  the  finest  grass 

3  D  2  imaginable. 
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imaginable.  They  yield  it  striking  contrast  to  the  glooii^ 

heath  around  them. 

* 

The  soil  of  this  division  is  infinitely  richeri  as  we  obser- 
ved in  another  plJaK:e>  than  that  of  the  moorland  parts  of 
Dorsetshire  Sossex,  at  Yorkshire.  The  latter  consist  of 
bad  till  or  of  chalky  witba  thin  layer  of  earth,  formed  by 
decayed  heath  and  coarse  plants ;  but  the  soil  of  the  Uist 
Montich  consists  of  a  deep  stratum  of  moss  composed  of 
the  remains  of  the  woods  which  once  covered  the  hSlSp 
as  well  as  of  the  granite  particles,  and  of  plants  and  ani«- 
mals  washed  down  from  their  sides  In  the  lapse  of  ages. 
The  few  spots  that  are  cultivated,  yield  abundant  re- 
turns in  &voiirable  seasons ;  and,  if  managed  with  tole- 
Kdbie  skill  and  a  due  attentionr  to  the  proper  rotations  of 
crops,  this  part  of  the  island  would  be  highly  vakisd»le. 
The  next  division,  or  that  which  borders  on  the  lakes, 
and  surrounds  the  habitations  of  the  great^  part  of  the 
natives  }  and  which,  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the 
Western  shore,  where  sea-weeds,  the  ordinary  manure 
used  6ere,  sre  stranded,  has  been  in  some  measure  in  a- 
state  of  cultivation  for  ages  past.    It  is  composed  of  a 
layer  of  thin  black  mould,  of  a  mo;»y  nature,  very  fi- 
brous and  stiff,  and  generally  resting  like  the  mbndch 
upon  gravel,  till,  ov  granite.    This  soil  is  too*  thin,  and 
its  cultivation  of  course  too  expensive  for  being  turned 
Co  great  accoupt*    Where  the  granite  blocks  can  be  re^ 
moved,  and  the  surface  water  carried  ofi^  it  is  found, 
however,  to  yieU  to  few  soils  in  Scotland  in  point  of 
fiutility.   Potatoes  have  been  known  to  return  44  Mi, 
tod  oats  and  barley  seed  firom  lj|f  to  22  fold. 

This  division,  as  already  mentioned,  is  daily  diminish* 
mg,.  in  consequence  of  the  encroachments  of  the  sandy 

soil 


«oil  or  machir.  which  subtends  the  Atlantic  shore.  This 
last  is  firom  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  two  miles  in, breadth 
from  one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  but  at  an  ave- 
rage about  half  a  mile.  It  is,  with  some  trifling  ex* 
ceptions,  a  tract  of  fine  san4>  naturally  fertile,  but  so 
completely  scourged  by  incessant  crofM,  ezcesrive  pas* 
tnring,  and  every  species  of  bad  managementi  that  it 
requires  annual  s^pj^ies  of  manure  for  producing  any 
species  of  grain.  If  allowed  some  years  rest,  however, 
it  displays  the  greatest  luxuriance  and  beauty  of  vege- 
.tation.  The  component  paru  of  the  soil  are  the  ep- 
uvix  of  fi^h  and  shell-fish,  and  decomposed  granite 
whin-stone,  and  quartz.  In  this  and  the  last  mentioned 
division  very  little  good  water  is  to  be  found. 


The  most  superficial  view  of  this  island  will  convince 
a  stranger  that  the  usual  subdivisions  of  lands  observed 
in  leases  given  on  the  continent  of  Scotland,  as  well  as 
in  many  of  the  Hebrides,  are  here  impracticable.  The 
sandy  division  or  niachir  possesses  neither  fresh  water 
nor  grass  in  winter,  l^t  it  supplies  nine-tenths  of  the 
manure  used  in  the  parish.  The  lake  and  arable  divi- 
sion b  too  bar^  and  unsheltered  for  cattle,  and  indeed 
almost  inundated  in  the  rainy  season ;  and  would,  there* 
fore,  if  unsupported  by  the  other  divisions,  be  absolutely 
lininhabitable.  The  division  of  the  montich,  or  moss, 
though  naturally  the  richest  and  most  extensive  of  the 
four,  is  in  its  present  state  a  desart.    But  it  yields  fuel 
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to  tbe  n^tvei^  and  sbdcet  U)  their  cattle  during  die  most 
beiat^tia^  iSiMths  of  Ae  year.  The  momttainaiis  divi- 
sioti,  thdfi^  apparoitly  nseldsa,  Adters  tke  khnd&oai 
easterly  and  nerth^^asteriy  winda^  the  coldest  that  fatow 
m  this  regtteiof  Scotland  i<^it  forms  essrilent  hjorbonxs 
in  tha  boscttit  of  the  moatitaiiift;  and  yields^  ict  the  oredb 
laid  inletis  of  the  sea  which  are  formed  b^  them,  the 
mf\e  t>f  thi»  country,  namelyy  great  <pia«ititiet  q£  excd- 
Itot  keljp.* 

'  There  has  been  little  flifctuatioti  of  property  for  many 
yinirs  pastw  ^he  proprietors  of  Boisdafe  and  Bomish 
ptMe  in'^  the.  district^  tod  manage  their  giarn  afiairs. 

The 


*  It  was  once  proposed  to  discuss,  at  some  length,  the  im* 
portant  question  coucemttig  the  expediency  of  prosecuting 
the  kelp  manufacture,  to  the  neglect  of  the  real  agriculture 
of  this  district ;  and  especially  to  enquire  into  the  effects 
i^F^ich  the  ^s^en^.^t  present  pursued  ba&  i^ppu  the  fisheries 
and  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  pecyple.  The 
leng^  V^hich;  this  report  has  aJbftjady  attained^  however,  pre- 
vents us  trpm  following  out  this  subject  in  detail.  The  kelp 
manufacture  is,  iu  the  interim,  so  profitable  to  the  proprie* 
to^,  ^nd  maintains  such, a  number  of  the  Hebridian  popuia* 
tiou  (although  not  in  the  most  comfortable  state)  that  to 
stop  it  is  impossible,  and  to  attempt  such  a  measure  would 
be  the  height  of  rashness  and  injustice.  Meanwhile  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  kelp  business  proves  a  most  powerful  ob- 
stacle 10  ai;ncultni  '^  as  well  as  to  the  fisheries;  and  that,  too, 
without  taking  into  account  the  injury  (perhaps  fanciful  and 
imaginary)  commonly  believed  to  be  done  to  the  herring  fry 
by  tbe  manufecture  in  question^ 
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The  other  proprietors  visit. k-oocauonally^  but  do  nit 
regularly  reside. 

There  being  neither  toMm,  borough)  Qor  commerce 
of  way  kind,  the  Uists  and  Baoray  ar^  aibsobtely  des- 
titute of  all  political  influence,  further  thanivhat  a  brave 
and  numerous  population  may  be  considered  to  afford. 
That  popuktfon  is  in  many  respects  indeed  greatly  be- 
hind their  countrymen,  of  the,  improved  islands,  in  agri- 
cultural knowledge,  and  many  of  the  lately  received 
improvements  of  social  life ;.  'but  they  are,  in  general, 
an  esrioiable  race,  distinguislied  by  natural  acuteness 
and  aieigy,  as  well  as  by  all  the.  moral  rectitude  which 
is  compatible  witii  uncpmqkted  manners,  without  the 
advantages  of  education  or  intercoune  with  the  world. 
it  is  scagcriy  necessary  to  add,  that  the  higher,  classes 
ure  on  apar  in  all  respects  with  any  .equal  number  of 
their  countrymen. 

The  fiofaer  and  .yandfatherof  the  present  propriistar 
of  Boisdale,  men  of  enliglpitened  minds  and  of  active  and 
benevolent  dispositions,  gave  great  encouragement  to 
their -tenants  for  prosecuting  the  cod  and  ling  fisheries 
on  their  estate  ;  and  the  families  of  those  whom  they 
settled  in  small  pendicles,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  their 
property,  meet  with  similar  treatment  from  the  present 
worthy  proprietor.  These  fishermen  have  accumulated 
coosideeride  sums  by  their  industry,  and  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  all  their  neighbours.  The  natives  of  fiarray 
have  for  ages  been  conspicuous  for  their  skill  and  dex* 
terity  in  fishing.  Mr  M«Ncill  proposed  to  them,  about 
16  years  ago,  a  measure  which  has  been  successfully 
adopted,  and  has  put  an  end  to  the  dbputes  and  quar^ 
/eb  fi>nneily  frequent  ^mong  them  respecting  the  fish- 
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fog  grounds.  It  is  perhaps  pecoUar  ta  BamrjTi  and  4f*i 
serves  notice.  Every  fisherman  and  his  bwilf  is  sum- 
fnoned  to  a  general  meeting  once  a  year,  where  lots  are 
cast  for  certain  portions  of  the  fishing  banks  or  grounds 
which  lie  in  the  tracts  ac^acent  to  Bamj,  and  which 
are  subdivided  by  means  of  land^marks%  well  known 
and  familiar  to  the  natives.  These  portions  of  the  wide 
ocean  are  considered  as  peopertyfor  that  yeary  by  Uie 
persons  to  whose  lot  they  fidl,  in  the  same  way  as  if 
they  were  meadow  or  com  land ;  nor  is  there  an  ia- 
stance  of  any  fisherman  attempting  to  edbroach  upon 
his  neighbour's  fishing  station.  In  ordei^  Jtqwever,  to 
prevent  and  to  punish  any  delinquency,  an  annu^  admiral 
is  appcmited,  to  whose  avbitiation  alldoubu  that  qiight 
arise  are  submitted ;— and  the  cmisequences  .ace»  that 
the  fishermen  of  Bairay  are  the  most  active  and  pms* 
perous  now  to  be  fbupd  in  the  Hebrides.  Hie  Uirts 
and  Banrf  y  posse^  450  boats,  and  nearly  2,300  saulors, 
occasionally  employed  as  kelp  inanufactunerSy  fiurmers, 
and  fishermen.  In  this  point  of  view  the  district  is  of 
high  importance*-fbr  the  natives  ajre  among  the  vetj 
best  seamen  in  the  British  empire. 


AoiA'ngs.-— The  common  buildings  fai^ese  is 
are  a  disgrace  to  a  civilized  country.  There  are  only  a 
dozen  houses  covered  vrikh  slates,  and  even  these,  with 
a  very  few  exceptions,  are  fiir  from  being  splendid  or 
commodious  ^--the  rest  ace  thatched  wkh  straw,  as  in 
Skye  and  most  of  the  Northern  Hebrides.  The  houses 
pf  the  common  tenants  and  cottagers  are  the  most 
wretched  imaginable.  They  have  neither  windows  nor 
chimnies.    instead  of  windows  they  have  round  hole^ 


' 


Bine  or  ten  faiches  in  diameter,  eithor  in  the  sttmmit  m^ 
side  of  the  tbatch,  as  it  were,  to  admit  the  rain  aiid  al» 
low  some  of  the  smoky  atmosphere  to  escape.  The. 
bare  earth,  or  ratBer  mud,  foitrn  the  fioor,  and  it  is  o& 
ten  lower  than  the  ground  on  the  outside  of  the  hovel, 
and  ccmsequently  covered  with  water  in  time  of  rain. 
Indeed  nothing  can  be  conceive  more  miserable  than 
these  habitations  during  the  winter  season,  nor  can  a 
strangeir  easily  reconcile  them  ^ith  the  character  of 
their  possessors.  The  natives  are  by  no  means  stupid, 
or  patient  under  anno jance  $ — ^yet  they  dwell  in  hovels 
almost  as  mean  as  those  of  Lapland. 

Considering  the  extent  of  arable  land  in  Barray  and 
the  Uists,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  and  the 
immense  supply  of  sea^weeds  at|d  other  natural  manures 
i^forded  by  their  shores,  it  is  not  easy  to  account  for 
the  present  wretched  state  of  agriculture  and  of  livo^ 
stock  in  this  region.  The  first  sqppearance  of  the  inha- 
bitants too  is  not  very  favourable,  and  they  certainly 
have  not  improved  in  dress  and  domestic  accommoda- 
tions»  of  late  yedrs,  so  rapidly  as  the  natives  of  most  of 
the  other  Hebrides.  A  stranger  would  accordingly  ex« 
claim,  at  first  sight,  **  Here  must  be  some  sort  of  bad 
management,  or  some  defect  u  least  in  turning  the  na- 
tural advantages  of  the  country  to  account.'* — Now,  two 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  district  have  large  estates  else- 
where, the  tenants  of  which  are  as  prosperous  as  any  of 
their  neighbours ;  and  they  themselves  an<^  their  ances- 
tors were  never  known  to  oppress  their  people.  On  the 
contrary,  they  have  for  ages  been  distinguished,  even  in 
the  songs  of  the  bards,  among  the  most  generous  and 
pugpaqiiQoiis  of  all  Scottbh  chieftains.  Other  prpprier 
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tors  of  this  oaanttf  reside  cm  their  estates} «aDd  are 
well  known  as  the  iriends  of  their  own  tenants,  as  well 
aa  those  of  their  neighbours.  The  family  of  Boisdale, 
for  instance,  has  fcr  many  years  condflioted  in  number^ 
less  ways  to  the  comfort  and  welfin-e  of  all  who  ha:ire 
sorrounded  it.  The  estate  of  QanranakI  has  for  sateen 
years  past  been  under  the  management  d  corators,  who 
have  bid'ovt  in  a  very^  judicious  manner  several'  thoe^ 
sand  pounds  in  makii^  roack,  and  upwacds  of  L.5000 
in  planting  trees  and  making  inclosures  upon  their  po- 
piPs  property  in  Arisaig  and  Moideort  $  and  in  every 
respect  manifested  great  attention  to  hift  best  interests* 
Mr  McNeill  of  Barray  has  been  ui  active  inptover,  and 
a  man  of  sound  sense  and  great  benew>Ience.  In  short; 
wc  can  perceive  no  e&daiK  cause  for  the  present  statu 
of  this  important  division  of  the  Hebrides  to  sjirin^ 
from  the  landlords,  nor  indeed  any  cause  excepting  thd 
tTsx}^  to  which  frequent  allusion  has  already  beeq  madei' 
viz.  1 .  The  non^residence  of  the  great  proprietors  j  and, 
2.  The  neglect  of  agriculture  and  fishings  in  pansequence 
of  the  great  quantities  of  k^lp  which  the  nativog  are^ 
bound  to  manufacture. 

The  herring  shoals,  which  formerly  visited  the  locha 
of  Uist  and  Barray,  have  totally  abandoned  them  for  20 
years  past.  M»iy  persons  impute  this  great  misfortune 
t6  various  circumstances  connected  with  the  kdp  ma- 
nufacture,— such  as,  its  smoke  being  offensive  to  those 
delicate  fish  \  its  various  processes  of  cutting,  carrying, 
&c.  being  hurtful  to  the  herring  frry,  or  friglttening  the 
foil  grown  herrings  at  spawning  time  from  those  haunts 
where  they  were  formerly  allowed  to  remain  unmo» 
lested }«— and  many  other  causes  of  the  same  descrip- 
tion. 


tion.    It  y  posdJUe  that  these  reasons  may  be  altop^ 
ther  unfdunded  and  fibsurd^  but  the  fart  of  the' her- 
rings having  abandoned  ch&  cont,  which  was  aincieiillly 
perhaps  th0  mcfet  frequented  Y»f  them  of  all  th^  Hebri«^ 
dian  coviStt'i  is  certain. 

The  proprJetors  must  pay  attention  to  the  agricttl^ 
ttare  of  their  estates,  before  the  condition  of  the  people 
can  admit  of  essetHial  afne!ioratxon.  Some  parts  at  least 
of  the  rents  drawn  for  kelp  must  be  spent  in  the  coUn« 
try,  and  laid  ant  ih  impitsfVing  it  in  the  various  ways 
^ready  recommended)  and  in  ameliorating  the  breeds 
of  cattle,  horses,  and  other  live-stock:  otherwise  all 
the  eflfbrts  of  factcvs  and  agents  wStl  pro\'e  nugatory. 
These  g^tlen*  en  may  raise  the  rents,  and*  they  may 
even  shew  a  good' example  of  atgricultural  practice  them- 
selves, as  Captain  Cameron,  Lord  McDonald's  chamber- 
kin  in  North  Uist,  has  lately  done,*  but  the  pecipbe  inXi 
not  follow  it.  A  man  occupied  akmg  with  his  fahrity  all 
summer  and  part  of  autumn  fn  making  kelp,  can  never 
manage  land  to  good  purpose :  he  must  neglect  the  one 
or  the  other-X^and  in  Uist  the  land  is  almost  completely 
neglected. 

As  a  proof,  however,  of  what  may  he  ebhe  here^  we 
give  Captain  Cameron's  mode  of  improving  ten  acres  of 
peat*moss  land  at  Lochiftaddy  in  North  Uist  He  \vrites 
so  distinctly  and  perspicuously  that  we  use  his  own 
words  : 

<<  Lcchmaddy^ 


•  Vidt  p.  J74, 


«  Loehmaddyi  24ib  Avig.  1806. 

Sift— i  inclose  herewith  answers  tp  your  queries 
transmitted  to  me  on  the  5th  last  $  and  a$  yoo  seem  de- 
sir^vps  of  m  J  stating  matceiB  of  personal  experience  in 
the  improvement  of  my  own  farm^  I  shall  do  so  with. 
great  readiness,  as  it  may  add  another  proof  to  the  many 
already  adduced)  of  the  possibility  of  cultivating  moss, 
as  well  for  pleasure  as  for  advantage  and  profit* 

«  Having  been  in  Lochipaddyt.  you  know  the  land 
there  is  altogether  moss, — so  much  so,  th^  in  1804, 
when  the  house  which  I  now  live  in  was  begun  to  be 
built,  to  dear  away  the  foundation  \  had  peats  cut  {n 
the  usual  way  to  the  depth  of  four  feet :  I  then  set  aboi3} 
making  ^  road  broad  enough  to  drive  a  cart  on,  draioh- 
ing  the  ground  contiguous  to  the  house,  and  paring  and 
burning  the  most  boggy  and  dry  parts,  wluch  altogether 
had  4  most  unpromising  appearance.    The  following 
winter  I  began  to  prepare  about  three  acres  of  it  for 
potatoes  by  levelling  the  moss,,  filling  up  the  hollows, 
and  forming  the  whole  into  ridges  of  six.  feet  broad, 
with  a  forrow  of  two  feet  broad  between  each  rangB^ 
taking  care  that  the  ridges  were  so  formed  that  each 
forrow  became  a  separate  drain,  from  which  the  moss 
is  cut  and  thrown  out  with  a  spade  upon  the  ridges, 
which  are  previously  spread  with  a  thin  covering  of 
dung  or  sea-ware.  l()m  operation  is  performed  ^  ^y 
in  winter  as  possible,  so  that  the  wet  moss  throw|i  out 
may  get  as  much  as  possible  of  the  winter  firost,  which 
has  the  eflfect  of  reduciiig  it  to  a  mould  or  soil;  but  if 
the  same  operation  is  performed  in  summer,  the  mos» 
thrown  froip  the  fojcrows  would  immediately  gft  into  a 
hard  peat,  and  the  whole  labour  would  be  lost.    The 

potatoes 


potatoes  are  afterwards  planted  with  a  dibble  in  Affril, 
ttnd  the  produce  generally  nine  or  10  returns.  The 
next  n^inter  I  had  the  groundi  in  which  the  potatoes 
Were,  well  trenched  and  turned  over  with  the  spade, 
and  the  clods  and  lumps  broken,  forming  every  three 
ridges  into  one,  the  ridges  being  now  S2  feet  broad 
with  a  furrow  between  each.  In  March  fbllawing, 
(1806)  I  had  the  whole  covered  with  a  top  dressing  of 
compost,  made  the  summer  before  of  sea  sleech,  ot 
tatid,  dung,  drifted  sea-weeds,  and  rubbish  of  lime ;  and 
the  beginning  of  April  oats  sown,  which  were  an  exp- 
edient crop.  The  following  year  (1807)  it  was  ifty  in- 
tention to  have  it  prepared  for  turnips ;  but  being  im- 
mediately in  front  of  the  house,  and  desirous  of  having 
it  turned  into  gl^s  as  soon  as  possiUe,  I  had  it  again 
dug  with  the  spade,  and  oats  sown  with  grass  seeds,  red 
and  white  clover,  and  rye-grass.-— The  oats  a  good  crop, 
though  not  quite  so  long  and  rank  in  the  straw  as  the 
former  year.  In  winter  following  I  had  the  whole  of 
the  three  acres  covered  with  shell  sand,  about  10  ton 
to  the  acre  \  and  this  year,  in  Juntf  1808,  I  had  400 
stone  of  excellent  hay,  and  would  have  had  a  third  more 
had  not  the  oats  die  year  before  been  sown  too  thick 
for  grass  seeds.  It  is  now  the  £4th  of  August^  and 
there  is  a  second  crop  nearly  equal  to  the  first,  which 
ft  was  my  intention  to  have  pastured,  bat  I  anv  afraid 
of  having  the  ground  poached,  as  I  do  not  thmk  it  yet 
fit  to  bear  cattle: — ^I  have,  therefore,  preferred  the 
imputation  of  bad  farming,  and  determined  to  cut  it, 
which  is  now  begun  ;  and  although,  in  general,  shorter 
than  the  first  crop,  yet  I  think  it  thicker  ;  it  has  also 
more  of  the  red  clover,  which  is  in  many  parts  above 
two  feet  high,  and  most  luxuriant. 
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<<  {  had  besides  the  first  year,  m  1804|  trM  about  tn 
9^CTe  of  che  most  rutty  aad  ha^gy  part  of  the  mQ6%  by 
first  leveUmg  and  trfsncbing  it  with  the  spade,  and  had 
it  afterw^ds  covered  with  a  top-dressing  of  sf^-sleech 
«tid  rubbish  of  lime,  and  oats  sown,  which  were  but  a 
middling  crop.  The  next  year  I  had  potatoes  planted 
in  the  usual  manner-^a  goo^^  crop  ^  and  the  following 
year  prepared  it  for  turnips,  by  first  digging  the  ground 
in  winter  and  ^ia  in  siiminer,  with  compost  and  ses^ 
ware  as  manure ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  June,  tut^ 
nips  sown,  which  were  as  good  a  crop  as  I  ever  saw-— 
many  of  the  turnips  1 1  and  1^  libs.  This  year  the 
^und  was  sown  (5th  April)  with  potatoe-Kxits  and. 
grass  seeds  i  the  former  an  excellent  crop^  and  wiU^  I 
am  convinced,  produce  fitom  10  to  12  bdls  an  ^re« 

^<  Having  thus  detailed  the  mode  of  culciu'e  and  cro^ 
ping  adbpted  in  the  first  four  acres  of  moss»  I  think  k 
unnecessary  to  add  any  thing  fiuther,  than  just  to  men^ 
tion  that  I  have,  besides  the  above,  six  acres  miH-e  m>h 
der  the  saooie  rotation,  (the  whole  in  one  fidid,)  cmly,  for 
Ae  second  cr<^  of  oats  have  substkuted  ^umips,  and 
thereafter  oats  and  grass  seeds,  wi»:h  I  think  a  better 
jroUtion,  and  better  csdculated  for  i^educing  the  mos(s 
into  a  mould  previot^  lo  throwii^  if  into  grass.  This 
£iS9t  year,  potatoes  -,  second,  oats  9  third  year^  turnips  $ 
fourth  year,  oatis  yrkh  grass  seeds ;  and  fifth  year,  grass. 

«  I  shaU  now  give  you  an  account  of  the  different 
kinds  of  crops  this  year  upon  the  above  10  acres,  with 
the  average  value  of  each ;  so  that,  when  compared  with 
the  expence,  it  may  be  known  whether  at  is  an  object  to 
pay  any  attention  or  not  to  the  redaimtng  this  kind  of 
land»  so  prendent  in  every  part  of  the  Loug  Island. 

Three 
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«  Three  acres  hay,  Istcrop,  400  stones  of 

atdd L.15    0 

Do.  do.  2d  crop>  200  do.  su[^xi8ed      7  10 

L.a9  10 

Two  acres  drilled  turnips        .  .15    0 

Three  acres  oats  (potatoe  and  early 

redy  one  half  of  which  laid  down 

with  grass  seeds)  18  boUsj  valued 

with  the  straw  at  d Is.  per  boU»   •  18  IS 

Two  acres  potatoes^  250  barrvls  of 

5  pecks,  at  2s.  per  barrel^  25    0 

L.81     8 

«  The  only  part  of  the  annexed  that  may  be  thought 
high-rated  b  the  hay  \  but  you  will  allow  the  charge  b 
£ur,  when  I  inform  you,  that  for  three  years  previous 
I  have  been  obliged  to  import  hay  from  Ireland  and 
from  Skye,  which  just  cost  me  at  that  rate  per  stone 
of  24  lbs.  exclusive  of  freight— Now  for  the  expence 
of  making  the  above  crops. 

Compost  for  2  acres  oats  •        .      L.5    0 

Two  bolls  red  oats,  from  Thurso  in  Caith- 

ness,  for  seed,  25s.  .         .  2  10 

One  boll  potatoe,  ditto  from  do.      •         .18 
Twelve  barrels  potatoe,  for  seed  at  2s.   L.l  4 
Thirteen  barrds  do.        .        .8$.       5  4 


L.6    8 


Labour  performed  in  preparing  2  acres 
potatoes,  S  acres  oats,  and  2  of  tur- 
nips, in  which  is  included  harvesting 
the  crop)  and  every  expence,        •      .       44    0 

U69    e 

«By 
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€(  By  the  above  fou  will  observe  I  gain  L.22.  2i.  ndf-« 
withstanding  the  high  price  paid  for  seed  o^,  and  a 
part  of  the  seed  potatoes.  The  expence  of  the  whole 
to  the  present  day  has  cost  about  L  200,  in  which  is 
included  nearly  half  a  mile  of  roadi  which  cost  about 
L.50  i  and  which^  having  first  made,  facilitated  every 
other  improvement  afterwards,  as  well  as  added  greatly 
to  my  comfort.  In  ten  years  hence  I  reckon  I  shall  be 
ttpaid  every  expence ;  from  which  it  is  deducible  that  a 
tenant,  upon  a  lease  of  15  years,  can  reclaim  bu>ss  ia 
the  Long  Island,  and  pay  himself  and  a  crofter^  or  per- 
son that  works  with  his  own  hands,  in  ten  years  or 
less,  and  bring  the  worst  moss,  without  even  the  aid 
of  lime,  into  a  state  of  culture,  fit  to  produce  excellent 
crops  of  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay.  What  a  field  does 
this  open  for  the  tenants  of  Uist !  .  I  am,  &c.  yours,** 

To  Mr  J.  McDonald.     (Signed)  «  Allan  Cameron.** 

The  very  intelligent  gentleman  who  gave  this  ac-' 
count  of  moss  improvement,  and  who  is  perfectly  well 
acquainted  with  the  island  in  which  he  resides,  and 
is  perhaps  the  best  portion  of  the  (lOilg  Island,  is  of 
opbion  that  the  kelp  manufacture  has  not  produced 
any  unfavourable  effect  npon  the  Uist  coasts  with  re- 
spect to  the  herring-shoals,  which  he  thinks  have  their 
stated  periods  of  frequenting  and  abandoning  certain 
shores,  totally  independant  of  what  man  can  do.  He 
admitted  the  difficulty  of  rendering  the  kelp  manu&c- 
ture  compatible  with  the  agricultural  improvement  and 
prosperity  of  the  Long  Island,  and  the  obstacles  which 
offer  themselves  to  the  separation  of  the  different  em- 
ployments connected  with  both  these  btanches  of  in-* 
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flustr^.  Nor  indeed  is  it  at  all  possible  wholly  to  re* 
conctle  them.  The  tenants  are  obliged  to  keep  more 
horses  than  they  would  otherwise  need,:  and  these  too 
of  a  small  breed*  almost  good  for  nothing- ebe»  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  the  sea- weed  from,  the  shores  to 
the  place  of  burning  k  i^to  kelp»  and  Che  various 
other  employxtkents  requisite  in  the  course  of  that  labo- 
rious, manu&cture  :  By  this  means,  their  grass  is  wast- 
ed, their  breed  of  horses  prevented  from  being  raised 
to  a  proper  size  for  the  improved  husbandry,,  and  theiir 
whole  live-stock  is  seriously  injured  in  quantity  and 
quality.  They  are  liable  td  gtieat  expence  in  buying 
horses,  and  in  feeding  such  as  they  themselves  rear,  for 
the  kelp  manufacture  $  .and  as  a  conbiderable  quantity 
of  kelp  is  made  on  the  west  shores  of  the  district,  corn, 
hay,  and  grass  of  every  sort  are  frequ^itly  -sacrificed  to 
this  manufacture. 

Kelp  is  well  knowa  to  be  made  of  sea  weed  eithef 
biennially  or  jtrienniaily  cut  with  sickles  from  the  rocks, 
or  cast  up  by  the  sea  and  drifted  upon  the  shore.  It  is 
dried  in  the  sun  just  enough  to  admit  of  burning,  and 
then  'gradually  bvrht  into  adiies  in  kilns  of  quadrangular 
fonri,  from  10  to  18  feec  4ong,  and  about  two  feet  four ' 
inches  broad,  and  the  sides  and  ends  two  feet  high. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  in  proportion  to  the  sise  of 
the  .kiln  has  been  burnt  and  reduced  to  a^hes,  the  ma- 
nufacturers -stir  about  the  burning  embers  brkJdy  with 
wooden  poles  pointed  with  iron  to  Aie  length  of  .hree 
feet,  the  poles  themselves  being  altogether  nine  or  ten 
feet  loi]^  and  of  this  shape  '       the  crook  being 

the  extremity  of  the  iron  end,  and  pretty  thick,  for  the 
purpose  of  stirring  the  ashes  with  effect.    In  a  few  mi- 
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mites  the  st^es  become  partlf  liquid  asid  poartly  rets^' 
their  former  appearance,  but  the  kelpers,  with  their  poles* 
work  the  whole  mass  and  mixit  mitil  all  become  a  liqoidy 
or  at  least  is  reduced  to  the  consistence  of  moist  day. 
The  heat  daring  this  operation  is  intense^  and  so  is  the 
labour  of  the  workmen.  When  at  last  reduced  to  the 
consistence  desired,  the  mass  is  allowed  to  cool,  and 
covered  up  with  sea  weedis  and  clods  toprevent  rain 
from  having  access  to  it.  It  takes  many  hoars  to  cool» 
When  cold  it  resembles  ooarse  lava  in  coosistenee  and 
weight,  and  is  of  a  greyish  or  leaden  colour.  bA  weight 
is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  ordinary  freestcnii^  6r  lapis  oUar* 
is,  which  it  resembles  more  than  any  other  British  stone. 
It  is  supposed  that  18  tons  of  weeds  make  one  ton  of 
kelp ;  but  the  proportion  depends  so  mivch  upon  the 
dryness  of  the  weeds,  that  nothing  can  be  accurately 
ascertained  about  the  proporticm.  If  very  wet  when 
burnt,  the  ton  may  rehire  ^  tons  of  weeds }  if  very 
dry  only  nine  or  ten.  After  the  fint  fanmihg  in  a 
kiln,  or  what  the  people  of  the  Long  Islinds  call  inlar 
(i.  e.  floor  of  kelp,)  they  sometimes  add  one  or  even 
two  more  inlurs  to  the  he^,  cmsidering  it  easier  to 
work  into  a  liquid  state  the  shes  deposited  wpofa  kelp^ 
than  those  which  are  burned  upon  the  groond,  or  np» 
on  a  brass  or  cast-iron  flooring  or  bottom,  and  also 
saving  themselves  the  trouble  of  buildiog  a  new  kiln« 
Tke  kilns  are  usually  bui&t  of  loose  stones  without  any 
cement  excepting  a  few  earthen  clods«  Scopae  dross 
from  their  walls  always  sticks  to  the  kelp,  and  greatly 
diminishes  the  beauty  of  its  external  appearance.  The 
{actors  and  ground  officers  of  the  cUfferent  proprietors^ 
tndeedj   use  every  effort  to  prevent  any  impurities 
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from  being  tnlked  >^ith  the  Icetp ;  but  tbe  ttoaiits  are 
sometimes  careless  ^bout  it.    The  kelp  is  then  carried 
In  boats  to  the  vessels  which  import  it  to  the  diflferent 
markets  ofthfe  kingdom     The  makers  allow  21  cwts. 
to  the  ton,  hs  an  fndemnificatton  for  the  dross  and  mi<- 
purities  above  mentioned.     Fhcy  keep  an  account  of 
the  (Quantity  shipped  by  each  individual ;  and  are  after- 
wards paid  for  every  ton  at  the  rate  of  from  L.I.  lOsj. 
to  L  3.  Ss.  according  to  the  circum^ances  of  the  shores^ 
^d  the  difficulties   ^ttetiding  the  mahufac'tnre.     In 
some  few  placeis  they  receive  even  L.4.  4?s.  per  ton. 
kfost  of  the  ttoaijts  pay  their  rerits  by  their  labour  at 
kelp  daring  the  stimmer  mohtkk ;  and  have  their  lands 
in  fact  gratis,  or  as  wages  for  their  toils     The  quantity 
manofactdred  in  Barray  and  the  tJistSy  fbr  some  ^-ears 
past,  has  fluctuated  between  S,000  and  3,700  tons  -,  and 
it  has  unquestionably  enriched  the  proprietors,  and  some 
of  the  principal  tacksmen,  far  beyond  ^vhit  the  labour 
of  the  inhabitants  in  agriculture  could  have  done  in  the 
same  period  of  time.    Should  the  price,  however,  fall 
b^ldw  L.8  6t  L.9  pef  ton,  k  is  d6ubtful  whether  these 
proprietors  w6uld  not  find  their  account  in  directing 
the  industry  of  their  tehkhts  exclusively  towards  the 
improvement  of  the  land. 

The  agriculture  of  Barray  and  the  TTi^s  deserves  nb 
particular  notice.  A  few  individuais.  Indeed,  strive 
here  and  there  to  improve  it,  such  as  Major  Macdo^ 
nald  at  Askeriiish  in  South^lTist,  Mr  Macleafn  of  B6^ 
reray,  Mr  Macdonald  of  Babr^ald,  and  CaptsAi  Came- 
ron of  Lochmaddy  in  North  Uist,  &c.  btit  Ax^j  hav6 
mapy  difficulties  to  encounter ;  and  it  will  be  long  be- 
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fore  this  fertile  tract  can  be  compared  with  even  the 
worst  parts  of  Islay  and  the  improved  Hebrides. 

The  br.€^s  of  horses  and  black  cattle  are  not  bad». 
but  mismanagement  and  overstocking,  as  well  as  the 
want  of  winter  food  and  housing,  ruins  thenu  The- 
average  price  of  cows  has  for  10  years  past  been  from 
L.StoL.4.  1 5s.  a  head;  a  miserable  price  for  cattle 
nearly  as  large  as  those  of  Skye  and  Mull !  ! 

The  number  of  horses  in  Barray  and  the  UistSi  is 
not  under  5000,  and  that  of  black  cattle  rather  exceeds 
9000  head.  Of  the  former  about  800  annually  perish 
from  age,  fatigue^  or  bafi  usage.  Of  the  latter  900 
or  950  are  exported^  and  perhaps  as  many  die  of  dis- 
'tempers  in  the  district. 

The  great  desiderata  in  this  extensive  tract  are  roads». 
indosures,  subdivision  or  particular  allotment  of  lands,, 
and  leases  to  the  small  tenants.  Without  these  no  ag-> 
ncultural  .prosperity  can  be  looked  for.  There  ought 
to  be  regular  packet  boats  from  Lochmaddy  to  Skye  as 
at  present ;  from  Loch-Boisdale  to  Arisaig  j  and  from 
the  sound  of  Barray  to  Tobbermorey  in  MulL  Roads 
should  be  made  from  ^  the  harbours  on  the  eastern 
coast  to  the  inhabited  district^  on.the  western,  and  the 
fords  from  South  Uist  to  Benbecula  and  North  Uist 
ought  to  be  marked  by  proper  sign  posts ;  and  boats 
should  be  stationed  near  them  for  the  accommodation 
of.  passengers  at  all  times  of  the  tides.  This  should  be. 
particularly  the  case  at  -the,  passage  from  Ardmhachir 
to.  Sithean  in  Benbecula,  and  from  Balvanich  in  the  lat- 
ter to  Carinish  or  Jochcamish,  the  nearest  point  in^ 
North  Uist  by  the  strait  ofCorran. 
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•  «  In  concluding  our  remarks  upon  this  interesting  dis- 
trict, it  must  be  obserredj  that  although  Barmy  and 
the  UistSi  being  kelp  estates,  must  have  a  large  propor- 
tion of  small  tenants  upon  them,  and  indeed  a  greater 
than  is  necessary  for  the  common  run  of  the  Hebrides^ 
yet  the  proprietors  will  do  well  to  accommodate  a  cer- 
tain number  of  gentlemen  tacksmen,  or  great  farmers  up- 
on their  estates.  Without  this  the  country  must  go 
,  backward  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  good  order 

wiQ  1>e  endangered,  and  the  legal  establishments  and 
public  duties  of  the  district  will  fail  of  producing  their 
jiatural  beneficent  effects. 


24.   HARRIS  AND  LEWIS. 

These  form  one  large  island  \  the  most  extensive  of 
<all  the  Hebrides,  and  hitherto  the  most  neglected  upon 
the  whole.  It  is  82  miles  long  from  the  sound  of  Ber- 
nera  to  the  Butt  of  the  Lewis,  running^  south-west  and 
north-east ;  and  although  not  so  winged  or.  indented 
by  arms  of  the  sea  as  Skye,  yet  sufficiently  so  to  fur- 
nish some  of  the  best  harbours  in  Great  Britain.  The 
average  breadth  is  11  miles,  and  the  square  area  accord- 
ingly 902  miles  or  451,000  Scots  acres.  Of  this  great 
extent  only  26,000  acres  are  now  used  as  regular  mea- 
xlow  pr  corn  land ;  the  rest   consists   of   mountains, 
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moors,  ma^rshe^,  an4  ptUer  wastes.  Th|e  cir<;ii^ference 
following  the  sea  mait  is  8.50  milps.  The  valued  rent 
i§  £.7783.  6s.  8d.  S(:ot,s,  and  the  real  actual  rent,  (kelp 
valued  a^  ]p..lO  per  ton«)  amounts  to  alH^ot  L^IO^OOO. 
Sterling  per  annuip. 

Dean  Mpnroe^  *  Harhet.  Now  y^^  ret.utne  back-, 
wards  to  the  H.arrey,  quhilk  is  hot  ane  ile  and  tke 
j^ewis  togidder,  extending  in  lenthe  from  the  ^uthe* 
w^t  to  the  north-eist  to  thr^e  scoir  of  myles,  and  fropn 
the  north-\vest  to  the  soutl^e-eist  to  16  myl?  in  br^id. 
Within  the  south  pairt  of  this  ile  lyes  ane  mons^stery 
with  ane  steipell,  quhilk  was  foundit  and  biggit  b)r 
M<Cloyd  of  Harrey,  callit  Roodill.  This  south  pairt  of 
the  countrey  callit  Harrey  is  verey  fertill  and  fruitful! 
for  come,  store,  and  fisching,  twisse  mair  of  delving  in 
it  nor  of  teilling.  Within  this  end  of  the  countrey 
ther  is  ane  water,  with  an  guid  tak  of  salmont  fisching 
in  it,  with  ane  heighe  greine  hill  callit  Copesaall,  maist 
excellent  for  scheipe  in  the  pairts  quheron  ther  wes 
sheipe,  quen  I  wes  ther  without  auners  and  verey  auld. 
In  this  countrey  of  Harrey,  northwart,  betwixt  it  and 
the  Lewis,  are  maney  forrests,  quherin  are  aboundance 
of  deif ,  hot  not  great  quantitie,  verey  faire  hunting 
games  without  aney  woodes,  with  infinite  slaughter  of 
Otters  and  macttickes.  This  isle  has  neather  wolfes, 
taides,  nor  edders  in  it. 

I^ewis  is  the  north  pairt  of  this  ile,  and  the  maist 
also,  faire  and  well  inhabite  at  the  coste,  ane  fertile 
fruitfuH  countrey,  for  the  most  pairt  all  b^ire,  with 
four  paroche  kirkes,  and  with  ah  castell  callit  Stoerna- 
way  ;  with  throe  principal  salt  water  loches»  verey  gude 
for  take  of  herrings,  to  wit,  Loche  Selga,  farrest  to  the 
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soath-V€9t|  Loche  Fasirt,  northwart  fme  that  a&e  locha 
that  is  lange  and  has  certaine  amaU  loches  in  it,  quhilke 
is  for  .that  sam^  cause  callit  the  loches.  By  tlieae  ther 
13  uther  three  lochesi  not  ireill  qulylomes  for  take  of 
herrings,  to  vit,  Loche  Steomaway,  ¥nth  infinite 
fresche  vrater  loches  in  this  Lewis.  Tfaer  are  eight 
waters  for  take  of  sahnoot.  In  this  ile  ther  are  maney 
scheipe,  for  it  is  very  guid  for  the  same,  for  they  lay 
forth  over  one  mures  and  glenis»  and  enter  never  in  a 
house,  and  ther  wool  is  hot  anes  in  the  ziere  plukit  aff 
them  in  some  fauldis.  In  this  countrey  is  peit  moss 
land  at  the  sea  coste,  and  the  place  quhar  he  winnes 
his  peits  this  ziere,  ther  he  sawis  his  come  the  next 
zeire,  after  that  he  guidds  it  weill  with  sea  ware*  A 
grate  take  of  whaiUes  is  oftimes  in  this  country,  so  that 
be  relatione  of  the^maist  ancient  in  this  country,  ther 
comes  26  or  27  quhailles  young  and  aid  to  the  teynd  anes 
ther.  Ther  is  ane  cove  in  this  countrey,  quherin  the  sea 
fallis,  and  is  twa  faddom  deepe  at  the  ebb  sea,  and  four 
iaddom  and  maire  at  the  full  sea.  Within  this  cove 
ther  usis  whyttenis  to  be  slain  with  hu ikes,  verey  many 
haddocks,  and  men  with  their  wands  sitting  upon  the 
craiges  of  that  cove,  and  lades  and  women  also.** 

Such  is  Dean  Monroe's  account  of  this  large  island  ; 
and  such  pretty  nearly  is  its  present  situation.  In  no  r^« 
spect  has  ir  improved  J  excepting  in  consequence  of  the 
iMiildtng  of  Stornaway  village,  and  the  introduction  of 
potatoes.  The  kelp  manufacture  is  indeed  prosecuted 
with  great  ardour  of  late  years,  and,  in  some  few  instan- 
ces, the  tenants  have  had  their  lands  portioned  out  se- 
parately, and  subdivided  by  thept'esent  managers ;  but 
tdung  the  district  over-head,  it  is  iocomparsMy  the 
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most  backvrard  in  agriculture  and  in  the  general  state 
of  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  western  isles.     Lewis  was 
visited  by  Martin,  who  gives  a  t>art]cular  descrtfHon  of  its 
very  curious  remains  of  antiquities,  and  of  many  of  its 
natural  productions :  Buchanan^  as  usual,  gives  merely 
a  translation  of  Dean  Monroe's  account.    The  great 
body  of  this  island  is  uninhabited.     It  is  only  along  the 
sea  shore  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  coast  that  the 
few  straggling  hamlets  and  hovels  of  the  natives  are  met 
with  ^  90  that  scarcely  an  inhabited  dwelling  occurs  in 
the  whole  extent  of  it  1000  yards  from  saltwater. 
The  general  aspect,  like  that  of  the  Uists  and  Barray, 
is  gloomy  and  bleak ;  but  in  some  places,  and  especi* 
ally  near  the  town  of  Stornaway,  the  beach  is  beautiful 
and  verdant.     The  greater  part  of  the  soil  is  moss  upon 
clay  and  gravel.     There  is  no  wood  of  any  kind  except- 
ing a  few  bushes  near  Stomoway,  and  trunks  of  trees 
found  in  the  mosses,  as  in  maiiy  other  now  woodless 
Hebrides.     The  beach  is  sometimes  bold  and  rocky, 
and  here  and  there  sandy  and  arable  $  but  the  rocky 
quality  greatly  predominates.    Various  inlets  of  the  sea 
penetrate  from  five  to  twenty  miles  into  the  country, 
and  form  capacious  and  excellent  harbours  on  both  sides 
of  the  island,  as  well  as  good  kelp  shcnres.     Vast  quan- 
tities of  sea  weeds  are  drifted  upon  the  sheltered  parts 
of  the  coast,  and  constitute  four-fifths  of  the  manure 
used  by  the  natives.      The  remsunder  they    procure 
by  a  species  of  domestic  economy  which  is   too  dis- 
gusting to  admit  of  a  particular  description.  *  The  crops 
rau^ed  are  oats,  bariey,  dax,-  and  potatoes.     No  hemp 
occurred  in  1808,  although  Martin  mentions  that  some 
^as  cultivated  here  in  his  time.    The  manufacture  of 
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coarse  pottery  from  the  red  clay,  conunon  over  'many 
parts  of  Lewis,  is  sttU  carried  on,  and  might  be  im- 
proved so  as  to  afford  a  valuable  article  of  export.  It 
proves  the  natives  to  be  endowed  with  an  ingenious  and 
mechanical  turn. 

Although  Lewis  be  the  most  northerly  of  the  large 
Hebrides,  yet  such  is  the  sharpness  of  the  soil^  and  the 
heat  of  the  summer  months,  that  harvest  usually  commen- 
ces as  early  there  as  in  any  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  north- 
ward of  Collonsay  and  Icolmkill«  It  is  not  uncommon  to 
cut  barley  the  first  week  of  August,  and  within  9  weeks 
of  the  time  of  sowing  the  seed.  This  barley  is  by  some 
thought  to  be  an  earlier  species  than  the  common  sorts 
in  the  other  Isles,  but  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  any  other  difference  exists,  than  merely  the  cur« 
cumstances  of  the  soil  being  sharper  in  Lewis,  and  also 
of  the  people  giving  more  manure  to  their  land. 

In  spite  of  distillation  and  mismanagement,  this  island 
raises  grain  enough  for  its  own  consumption.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  black  oats  is  distilled  into 
whiskey  (a  thing  uncommon  elsewhere,)  and  the  in* 
habitants  of  the  different  hamlets,  whb  possess  the 
lands  in  common,  frequently  join  'Or  tlub  together 
for  paying  the  fines  levidile  hf'  the  Excise  as  the 
penalty  of  illicit  distillation.  A  jusdi^  of  peace  court 
was  held  at  Stomoway  in  July  1808,  tg^  the  purpose 
of  in<^uiring  into  the  deliirqu^cies  of  tUl  description 
committed  in  the  district ;  and  a  consid«n|b  number 
of  the  natives,  perhaps  the  most  oncoi|th  %Wti  to  be 
seen  in  Britain,  appeared  at  it.  They  pleaded  iheir 
cause  with  great  ingenuity ;  but  the  matter  geMplly 
epded  in  their  paying  pretty  smart  fines,  and  foiag  tQ 
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their  hooies  grumbling  and  discontented.  Th^  fines, 
however,  were  divisible  in  consequence  of  private  com- 
pacts by  themselves,  among  many  families,  and  smug- 
gling and  distillation  goes  on  as  usual.  Many  of  those 
poor  people  were  obliged  to  travel  from  50  to  60  miles 
on  foot  through  mountains,  rocks,  and  morasses,  in 
order  to  attend  the  sunmionses  delivered  to  them  for  ap- 
pearing at  this  court  in  Stornaway,  and  thus  to  lose 
'four  or  five  days  work,  and  travel  from  100  to  120 
miles,  through  a  wild  uninhabited  country,  while  the 
matter  for  which  they  were  so  cruelly  pjunjshed,  turned 
upon  a  mere  trifle,  or  perhaps  upon  false  informatbn« 
It  is  also  unpleasant  to  reflect,  that  the  temptations 
to  perjury,  both  respecting  the  use  of  salt,  and  the  disr 
dilation  &om  grain,  are  among  these  miserable  and  se-; 
questered  regions,  almost  insuperaUe. 

The  population  of  I»ewis  and  Harris  is  1^,942,  which 
occupying  451,000  acres,  gives  32J-  acres  to  each  indi- 
vidual !  How  different  from  that  of  Icolmkill»  which 
^ords  each  native  only  three  acres  ! 

.^tornoway,  the  first  town  in  the  northern  Hebrides, 
and  the  only  one  in  Lewis,  stands  at  the  head  of  a  fine 
arm  of  sea  and  excellent  haj-bour  of  the  same  name.  It 
ha3.  gradually  ipcre^ed,  from  a  paltry  hanrfet  of  a  dozen 
thatjched  hovels,  ^rtbe  size  jind  importance  of  a  consi- 
derable t3wn,  ^g|itaini»g,  in  July  180S,  ^  popubtion  of 
2305  of  th^  fellpV^i^g  descriptioxi,  viz.. 
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M»cri^  TH'^n  or  widowers.... • 475 

^vried  \yomen  or  widows •• 537 

Male  children  .*.... -.^ 499 

Female  chi^^n ».••.•••.. m***««*****509 

Maji^  SQViV^  and  apprentices  •••••• ••..  59 

Femal|esex;van^s  ...•••• •••^ ••••••••••.169 

Absent mann^i:$^ •• •••• 60 

—  » 

Total • 23p5 

There  wqre  44  registered  vessels  of  from  16  to  127 
tpQ^  burdei^  belonging  to  the  port  ^apd  district,  which 
were  navigated  by  156  men  and  boys,  and  of  whkh 
the  tppnage  amounted  to  1612  tons,  Besid^es  these 
vessels,  regularly  employed  in  fishing  and  trade>  there 
^ere  104  smal}  l^ts  navigated  by  562  men^  and  occa»- 
sionally  engaged  in  the  herring,  ling,  and  cod  fishing. 
These  did  not  indeed .  belong  all  to  Stomoway,  but 
many  of  th^i^ii  ha|l  their  residence  there  for  part  of  the 
year^  andr  contributed  to  enrich  the  place. 

Durixfg  the  tiye  years  ending  July  1808,  there  had 
been  17,430  bayrek  of  cured  herrings,  and  719  tons  of 
ling  and  cod  fish  ej&portcd  frooi.  Stornoway,  which,  at 
thi^  most  ofp^x^.  (;alculdtipn9  had  brought  L.  52,000 
Sterling  iat(3L.t^e  town.  The  quantity  of  oil  exporaefl 
could  not  be.pr,ectse}y  ascertained^  but  it  w;a^  s^pposed' 
to  amount  to,  L. }  0,000.  in  value. 

It. was  gratifying  to  find  a  thriving  town,  in  this  re^ 
mote  island;  in  possession  of  a  Wx%k  trade  and  fishery, 
an^  fts  principal  merchaijts  connected  by  reguUr  corres- 
P9i}depce  and  .commercial  intercourse  with  all  parcb  of 
Bridfin  and  Ijreian4-    There  are  two  excellex^t  schools 

regularly 
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regularly  taught  in  the  town  j  these  were  attended  in 
1808  by  219  scholars  of  either  sex^  who  owe  much  to 
the  kind  and  laudible  inspection  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Mac- 
kenzie>  the  minister  of  the  parish.  This  gentleman, 
while  accounting  for  the  want  of  education  throughout 
the  other  parishes  of  the  island,  did  ample  justice  to 
the  benevolence  and  humanity  of  the  noble  proprietor, 
Lord'Seaforth,  and  of  hb  amiable  lady,  who  contribute 
handsomely  to  the  support  of  the  public  education  of 
boys  and  girls  upon  their  vast  estate.  But  notwith- 
standing all  their  efforts,  and  the  exertions  of  some  spi- 
rited clergymen  and  individuals  who  co-operate  with 
them,  such  is  the  degraded  state  of  the  great  mass  of 
the  population,  that  they  will  not  put  their  children  to 
school,  or  afford  them  the  means  of  ever  bettering 
their  present  hapless  condition.  When  reproached  on 
this  head  they  answer,  *^  If  voe  give  them  education, 
«  they  will  leave  us/* 

The  town  of  Stomoway,  with  its  neat  slated  houses, 
straight  streets,  and  public  spirited,  independent,  and 
active  population,  yields  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rest 
of  the  island.  Dwelling-houses,  dress,  food,  and  gene- 
ral accommodation,  are  tHe  most  wretched  imaginable 
throughout  the  whole  rangeofthecouirtirydfetrict.  So  vile 
itideW:  are  the  dwellings  In  general,  that  w6  cannot  en- 
t^^'GjJon  a  description  of  them.— Suffice' it  te  observe, 
that  the  houses  are  cleaned  out  only  xmteayear,  for 
the  purpose  of  manuring  the  land  with  what  pofluted 
contents  the  most  Hottentot  economy  had  collected  in 
them  during  the  whole  season.  Wometl  undergo  fa- 
tigues in  the  labour  of  agriculture  totaUy  *iricompatible 
with  their  sex :— They  are  seen  bare-faoired  and  t»re- 

legged. 
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legged,  cafrying  manure  and  peats  in  creels  upon  their 
backsy  and  even  dragging  harrows  Qver  ploughed  ground ^ 
which  harrows  are  fastened  by  hair  ropes  round  their 
necks  and  shoulders.  In  short,  it  would  be  disgusting 
to  mention  in  detail  the  domestic  and  agricultural  bar- 
barism of  those  poor  peof^e^  who  seem  to  have  made 
no  advances  in  civilization  or  comfort  since  the  reign 
of  (^een  Mary. 

The  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle  are  the  same  as  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Long  Island.  Of  late  some 
attention  has  been  shown  to  mending  the  breeds  of 
both ;  and.  Mr  Mai^kinnon  of  Cprry,  and  some  other 
gentlemen^  in  company  vrijth  him,  have  introduced 
sheep-farming,  an^ .  stocked  a  considerable  •  tract  of 
ground  with  Tweeddale  or  black-£iced  sheep.  They 
have- also  begun,  to  rear  better  caule  in  Lewis  ths^n  was 
ever  done  before^  taking  care  not  to  over-stock  their 
lands,  and  to  .manage  their  grass  with  judgment  and 
economy. 

To  mention  the  means  of  improving  Lewis  and  Har- 
ris, would  only  be  to  repeat  what  has  been  already  writ- 
ten concerning  Skye  and  the. southern  division  of  the 
Long  Island.  This  extensive  tract  can  never  be  im^ 
proved  until  roads  are  opened  from  Stornoway  and  the 
harbours  on  the  east  side  to  the  different  hamlets  on 
the  western  shore,  where  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion resides.  Only  12  miles  of  road  have  as  yet  been 
made  in  all  the  island :  Nor  was  there  in  July  1808  any 
appearance  of  prosecuting  that  first  and  preliminary 
improvement. 

Landfr 
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Liiids  are  subdivided  not  only  i»  lA  XJHt  iM6  pen- 
nies, half-pennies,  and  fartliings,  (tlt^  la^  of  whidi 
ought  not  on  any  account  to  be  allowed,  being  too  ^malt 
t  farm  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family)  but  also  fiirther, 
intoi  what  are  called  clitigSy  cianagSy  Jfec.  br  half  fef- 
thfngs,  and  the  half  of  half  farthings.     No  smaller  sub- 
division of  lands  than  half-penny  lands  ouglit  to  be 
permitted  ^  and  of  these,  leases  ought  to  be  given  far  ^ 
reasonable  number  of  yeaers  ;  the  tenants  bring  bound 
to  perform  certain  im^rovethehts'of  incldtiiig  asid  dram-* 
mg,  &c.  to  be  paid  for  bjr  the  propKfetor  in  case  cf  re- 
moval at  the  expiry  of  the  lease ;  and  also  to  leave  their 
lands  to  the  eldest  son,  or  io  some  one  heir,  add  not 
the  whole  of  the  family,  in  the  event  df  Hieir  dyiti^ 
during  the  currency  df  such  lease. 

The  caschrom,  or  crooked  spade,  described  in  page 
151,  is  the  principal  implement  of  agriculture  used 
here :  and  it  cert^nly  answers  the  piirpb^  of  aratioti 
extremely  well  for  this  soil  and  siu*face.     But  greait 
abuses  prevail  m  heaping  up  the  best  sdils  in  high  nar« 
row  ridges,  and  Iteving  broad  spa'ciis  intervening^  either 
of  bare  stones  or  of  wet  ditches ;  instekl  of  leveling 
the  ground,  and  i^emoving  both  the  stones  and  i-edtm- 
dant  waters,  by  the  obviotis  means  suggested  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  by  an  enlarged  view  of  die 
best  interests  of  the  farmers  themselves.    Next  in  im- 
portance to  the  proper  subdivision  of  lands,  and  the 
granting  of  leases  upon  liberal  and  humane  principles, 
is  the  appropriation  of  the  moor  lands  to  the  Afferent 
farms,  and  the  division  of  them  by  competent  march 
dykes  by  the  proprietor.  This  operation  is  indeed  a  s^* 
'  rious  one  in  so  extensive  and  barren  a  region,  bttt  it  is 
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m  matter  of  primaxy  conseqaoice  towards  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  island :— At  present  the  whole  of  i^,  ex- 
cepting a  few  spots  near  the  difierent  hamlets,  is  one 
vast  common : — Of  course,  good  pasturage,  and  judici- 
oos  management  of  cattle,  are  entirely  out  of  the  qoes» 
tion. 

The  rents  of  this  country  may  indeed  be  nominally 
t^ised,  for  the  miserable  inhabitants  have  no  reisoorc^ 
bitt  the  Utnds,  at  ^Vhxtever  price  these  may  be  allotted 
to  them ;  but  tl^  htimane  proprietors  wiH  Purely  take 
care  to  proportion  these  rents  to  dte  means  enjoyed  by 
the  people  for  paying  them.  This  has  not  always  been  the 
case ;  ahhough,  at  the^same  time,  it  most  be  ackilow- 
leged^  that  the  proprietors  alluded  to  are  entirdy  inca^ 
pable  of  wilful  oppression.  They  are  not  much  ac- 
quainted with  the  country  or  the  state  of  its  inhabitants ; 
and  accordingly  imagine^  that  nothing  inconsistent  with 
thrir  own  principles  and  the  intterests  of  their  tenants 
win  be  suggested  by  those  to  whose  councils  they  listen 
-Mtfa  regard  to  the  management  of  this  remote  island. 
Facts,  however,  are  conclusive  evidence.  The  people 
of  Lewis,  and  many  of  tliose  of  Harris,  are,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  miserable  and  degraded  in  this  part  6l 
die  British  empire* 


25. — ST.  KILDA,  OR  HIRT. 

Dean  Monroe. — ^  Hirta. — ^To  the  west  northwest 
rfthb  ile  forsaidi  oiit  in  the  maine ocean seasj  be thre&* 

score 
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score  of  myle  of  sea^  lajes  ane  ile  callit  Hirta,  ane  maintf 
laiche  ile^  so  far  as  b  manurit  of  it>  aboundani  id  corne 
^d  grassingSi  nameUe  for  sheipe,  for  tl\er  are  fairer 
and  greiter  sheipe  ther,  and  larger  taiUed  then  ther  is 
in  any  ttther  ile  about.    The  inhabitants  therof  ar  sia>- 
ple  poor  peepily  scarce  leamit  in  aney  religion,  bot 
M^Cloyd  of  Herray,  hi$  Stewart,  or  he  quhom  he  de- 
pots in  sic  office,  sailes  anes  in  the  zeir  ther  at  mid 
sucnmer,  with  some  chaplaine  to  baptize  bairns  th«r  $ 
and  if  they  want  a  chaplaine,  they,  baptize  ther  baimes 
themselfes.    The  said  3tewart,  as  he  hiznself  tauld  me, 
uses  to  take  ane  maske  of  malt  ther  with  a  masking 
fatt>  and  makes  his  malt,  and  ere  the  fatt  be  ready,  the 
compns  of  tjbe  tomie^^baith  men,  weemeny  and  baimes, 
puts  their  hands  in  the  fatt,  and  findis  it  sweeit,  and 
eats  the  greyns  after  the  sweeitness  thereof,   quhiik 
they  .leave  nather  wirt  or  draffe  unsuppit  out  ther, 
.  quharwith  baith  men,  weemen,  and  bairnes,  were  deid 
drunken,  so  as  that  they  could  not  stand  upon  their  feeit. 
The  said  Stewart  receives  their  dewties  in  meill  and 
rei^tit  mutton,  wyld  foullis  reistit,  and  selclus.    This 
ile  is  maire  nor  ane  myle  lange,  andnarrest  als  meikle  in 
braid,  quhiik  is  not  seine  of  aney  shore,  hot  at  the  shore; 
syde  of  it  layes  three  grate  hills  quhiik  are  ane  pairt  of 
Hirta,  quhiik  are  seein  affar  offe  from  the  fore  landis. 
In  this  faire  ile  is  faire  sheeipe,  falcon  nests  and  wyld 
foulis  biggand,  bot  the  streams  of  the  sea  ar^  starke, 
and  are  verey  eivil  entring  in  aney  of  the  saids'  iles. 
This  ile  of  Hirta  perteins  of  auld  to  M<Cloyd  of  Her- 
ray.**    Martin  gives  a  long  account  of  St.  Kilda,  which 
was  much'  more  populous  in  his  time  than  it  is  at  pre- 
sent.    He  found  200  souls  upon  it  in  1692  j  the  re- 
porter 
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borter  in  1795  found  only  87,  Mr  Campbell  of  Skip- 
hess  about  ten  veal's  ago  120  ;  ^d  last  sununer  (1809} 
they 'amounted  to  103.  Buchanan  gives  a  literal  trans- 
lation of  part  of  Dean  Monrde's  descriptidn. 

This  reiflofe  isltod  lies  48  miles  westward  md  by 
north  of  North  Uist,  which  is  the  nearest  to  it  of  the 
Hebrides,  and  about  140  miles  from  the  mainland  of 
Scotland.  It  is  three  miles  long  and  two  and  a  half 
brbad,  and  together  with  its  wild  and  precipitous  de« 
pendencies,  or  adjoining  islets,  cdmprehends  nearly 
SOno  acres  of  superficial  extent.  The  soil  is  mossy  but 
abundantly  fertile ;  and  the  general  aspect  of  the  island 
is  by  no  means  so  bleak  and  sterile  in  summer  as  its  ex- 
posed situation  would  lead  us  to  expect.  Barley,  oats* 
and  potatoes  thrive  tolerably  well,  especially  the  first 
1  and  la^t  mentioned ;  for  oats  are  frequently  shaken  and 

bliglited  by  the  stormt. 

Of  quadrupeds  there  are  duly  font  species,  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  and  dogs.  No  essential  difference  can  be 
traced  between  the  breeds  of  these  which  have  been 
reared  here  for  ages,  and  those  of  the  Long  Island, 
from  whence  they  were  probably  fir-«t  imported.  Nor, 
indeed,  can  we  now  find  much  of  those  characteristic 
differences  of  any  kind  described  by  Martin  and  Mac- 
aulay,  as  well  as  by  the  Committee  of  the  General  As- 
sembly in  1709,  which  formerly  rendered  this  small 
island  a  curiosity  to  the  inquisitive  traveller. 

Colonel  Madeod,  the  present  proprietor,  bought  it 
a  few  years  ago  from  the  heir  of  the  ancient  family 
named  by  Dean  Monr6e,  and  proves,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  blessing  to  the  inhabitants.  They  are 
no  longer  fleeced  to  the  skm,  or  oppressed  to  down- 
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right  beggary  and  starration  as  formerly^  but  encouraged 
to  industry,  and  amply  rewarded  for  their  labours  by  » 
humane  and  enlightened  master. 

A  project  has  now  been  entered  into  of  enabling  the 
natives  to  have  regular  communication  at  the  pro{ler 
seasons  of  the  year  with  the  Long  Island  and  the  rest 
of  their  country.  They  have  received  two  stout  boats 
as  a  present  from  the  proprietor.  A  young  man  of 
knowledge  and  enterprise  from  Edinburgh  has  taken  a 
part  of  the  lands  in  lease»  and  bound  himself  to  build 
a  good  house,  and  to  improve  the  island  in  various 
ways>  especially  by  teaching  the  inhabitants  the  best 
mode  of  turning  to  account  the  staple  production  of  the 
place,  which  is  wild  f6wls  and  their  feathers  or  dowxu 
Of  these,  large  <}uantities  were  always  exported*  but 
not  one-tenth  of  what  might  have  been  secured  by  the 
natives.  They  will  now  prosecute  their  Labours  with 
additional  perseverance  and  success,  having  abundance 
of  the  requisite  tools  and  the  advantage  of  a  ready 
market. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  remote  island  live  precisely 
-as  Martbi  described  them  a  century  agoj  but  the^ 
have  much  more  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  conse* 
quently  less  of  their  primeval  simplicity  and  perhaps 
innocence  of  manners.  <<  They  live  (says  Martin)  con-^ 
tcutedly  together  in  a  little  village  pn  the  south-east 
side,  St  Kilda,  which  they  commonly  call  the  caunityi 
and  the  Isle  Boreray,  which  is  little  more  than  two 
leagues  distant  from  them,  they  cal]  the  northern  country. 
The  distance  between  their  houses  is  by  them  called 
the  High  Street :  Their  houses  are  low  built  oS  stone, 
and  a  cement  of  dry  earth^^  they  have  couples  and  rlb»  i 
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of  wood  coveted  with  this  earthen  turff,  thatched  over 
these  with  straw,  and  the  roof  secured  on  each  side 
with  douUe  ropes  of  straw  or  heath>  poised  at  the  end 
with  many  stones :  Their  beds  are  comnHmly  made  in 
the  walls  of  their  houses  ;  and  they  lie  on  straw,  but 
never  on  feathers  or  down,  though  they  have  them  in 
greater  plenty  than  all  the  Western  Isles  besides.  The 
reason  for  making  their  bed-room  in  the  walls  of  their 
houses,  is  to  make  room  for  their  cows>  which  they 
take  in  during  the  winter  and  spring. 

«  They  are  very  exact  in  their  properties^  and  divide 
both  the  fishing  as  well  as  fowling  rocks  with  as  great 
niceness  as  they  do  their  com  and  grass ;  one  will  not 
allow  his  neighbour  to  sit  and  fish  on  his  seat,  for,  this 
being  a  part  of  his  possession,  he  will  take  care  that 
no  encroachment  be  made  upon  the  least  part  of  it : 
and  this,  with  a  particular  regard  to  their  successors, 
that  they  may  lose  no  privilege  depending  upon  any 
parcel  of  their  farm.  They  have  but  one  boat  in  the 
isle ;  and  every  man  hath  a  share  in  it  proportionably 
to  the  acres  of  ground  for  which  they  pay  renx.  They 
are  stout  rowers,  and  will  tug  at  the  oar  for  a  long 
time  without  any  intromission.  When  they  sail,  they 
use  no  compass,  but  take  their  measures  from  the  sun, 
moon,  or  stars  ;  and  they  rely  much  on  the  course  of 
the  various  flocks  of  sea-fbwi  \  ynd  this  last  is  their 
surest  directory.  When  they  go  to  the  lesser  isles  and 
rocks  to  bring  home  sheep,  or  any  other  pHrchase,  they 
carry  an  iron  pot  with  them,  and  each  family  furnishes 
one^by  turns ;  and  the  owner,  on  such  occasions,  has  a 
small  tax  paid  him  by  all  the  famUies  in  the  isle,  which 
is  by  them  callefl  the  potpeniuf. 
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«  These  poor  people  do  somedmes  £dl  down,  m  thejr 
climb  the  rocks  for  fowls  and  eggs,  and  perish :  Their 
wives,  on  such  occasions,  make  doleful  songs,  which 
they  call  lamentations.  The  chief  topicks  are  then- 
courage,  their  dexterity  in  climbing,  and  their  great 
affection  which  they  shewed  to  their  *wive6  and  chil- 
dren." 

Sea  Jirwls, -^^In  this  respect  nature  has  been  as  booi^ 
tiful  to  St  Kilda  as  to  any  spot  on  the  globe.  The 
countless  millions  which  perpetually  swarm  around  the 
principal  bland  and  the  smaller  adjacent  isles,  literally 
i^ken  the  air. 

''  The  northern  oceim  in  vast  whirls 
Boils  round  the  naked  melancholy  isles 
Ot  tarthest  KUda^  aqd  the  Atlantic  surge 
Pours  in  aihoHg  the  btofmy  Hebrides  : 
Who  can  rtcoi^nt  v^'hat  transmigmtiom  there 
Arc  annual  made?  What  uations  come  and  go? 
Aiid  how  the  living  clouds  on  clouds  arise? 
Tnfinitp  winiis!  till  all  the  plume-dark  air. 
And  rude  resounding  shore  are  one  wild  cry. 
Here  the  plain  harmless  native  to  the  rocks, 
Dire-cliriging,  gathei's  his  ovarious  frnid;. 
Or  sweeps  the  bshy  shore,  or  treasuri-s  up 
7he  plumage^;  rising  full,  to  form  the  bed 
0\  luxury'.     And  here  a-whilc  the  Muse, 
(li^h  hovering  over  the  broad  cerulean  scene, 
Sees  Calctlouia  in  romantic  view/' 
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1.  Bunnahhuacbaille,  or  great  awk,  is  the  largest 
bird  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Kilda.  It 
is  larger  thaa  the  common  goose^  of  a  black  colour^  the 
hides  red,  having  a  long  white'  spot  under  each  eye : 
The  bill  is  long  and  broad  at  the  base.  It  cannot  fly 
by  Mason  of  the  shortness  of  its  wings ;  lays  only  one 
egg }  and,  if  robbed-of  it,  lays  no  more  that  season.  It 
arrives  in  St  Kilda  early  in  May,  and  departs  towards 
the  latter  end  of  June. 

fi.  Gannet,  or  solan  goose.*  This  bird  constitutes 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  peof^e  of  St  Kilda.  He  is 
rather  smaller  than  a  goose  \  builds  his  nest  and  rears 
his  young  only  on  a  few  uninhabited  islets  in  Scotland, 
such  as  the  Bass  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  the  rock  of  .  iil- 
sa  in  that  of  Clyde,  and  the  St  Kilda  islets.  It  is  said 
that  he  aiiso  builds  in  some  rocks  in  Orkney  and  Shet«- 
land.  In  the  months  of  March  and  April  the  solan  . 
geese  are  innumerable  around  St  Kilda.  Upwards  of 
20,000  are  annually  consumed  by  .the  natives,  besides 
an  immense  number  of  eggs.  In  September  and  Oct<v 
her  they  leave  St  Kilda,  and  direct  their  course  souths 
ward,  where  they  are  met  with  as  hx  as  the  mouths  of 
^e  Tagus  and  Guadiana. 

The  solan  goose  is  seldom  known  to  fly  over  land  \ 
but  when  he  meets  with  a  promontory  or  island*  he  ge^ 
nerally  makes  a  circuit,  and  keeps  himself  above  the 
vater  of  the  sea.  Hence  the  vulgar  tradition,  that  he 
jcannot  fly  out  of  sight  of  the  ocean,  but  would  instant** 
|y  fall  down  if  he  did  not  smell  the  sea* 
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3.  Fulmer,  or  fullamar,  is  the  next  in  importance 
to  the  gannet :  it  is  a  species  of  guU,  which  supplies 
these  islanders  with  oil  for  their  lamps*  doifn  for  pay- 
ing their  rents»  food  for  their  tables*  balsam  for  their 
wounds*  and  a  medicine  for  all  their  distemper^  beskles 
acting  as  an  infallible  barometer  $  for  while  these^^irds 
keep  the  sea*  the  people  of  St  Kilda  Bte  certain  of  good 
weather. 

4.  Limhi*  or  guillemot.  This  bird  is  nearly  as  large 
as  a  duck*  and  yields*  both  by  its  eggs  and  flesh*  a 
iarge  portion  of  food  to  the  natives.  It  is  also  a  baro^ 
meter*  and  keeps  the  sea  only  in  good  weather.^ 

5.  Falk*  or  razoivlnll*  is  somewhat  smallei'  than  the 
Uimhi*  and  its  eggs  and  flesh  are  equally  esteemed  with 
those  of  the  former.  ^. 

6.  Buigir*  or  coulterneb*  is  smaller  in.  size  than  any 
hitherto  mentioned*  but  more  are  taken  of  them  than 
of  all  the  rest  put  together. 
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DESCRIPTION  DES  ISLES  HEBRIDES, 


Par  D'ARtTILLE,  1540. 


A  cost^  d'Escosse  de  la  psrt  d'Occident  en  la  Mer  Hi<- 
bernique,  stmt  les  isles  que  Pline  a  nominees  Britanies, 
et  autres  Meuanies,  et  Hebrides :  Boetus  en  conte  4S9 
mats  il  7  comprend  Flsle  de  Man,  qui  soulott  appaite* 
nir  au  Due  d'Albanie :  ainsi  qu'en  font  foy  les  armoi'« 
ries  de  la  dicte  isle  qui  sont  les  oiemes  d^Albanie,  as« 
sauoir  trois  iambes  d'hommes  atmeztyans  les  esperons 
aux  piedZ)  encores  que  le  Roy  d'Angleterre  la  possede. 
La  premiere  de  ces  Isles  Hebrides,  et  la  plus  proche  d'£s^ 
cosse  est  Arana,  ainsi  appdlee  des  Latins ;  mais  des  mo- 
demes  Aran,  qui  est  Cont6 :  en  icelle  y  a  une  si  haute 
montaigne  que  de  la  sommite  d'icelle  estant  le  temps  dair. 
Ion  void  ais&nent  Flsle  d'  Hibemie,  ou  Irlande,  encores 
que  la  distance  soit  du  moins  de  40  mille,  Botte,  ou 
Butte,  Elav V,  et  Rothesa :  et  non  loing  de  Ik  est  Ailze, 
petite  isie  abondante  en  oyseaux  solans.  La  plus  fer- 
tile de  toutes  est  Yla,  abondante  en  froment  et  metal. 
Apres  suit  Combra,  et  Mula,  et  ioignant  icelles  lona, 
celebree  pour  les  sepultures  des  anciens  Roys  d'Ecosse. 
Puis  Evvist,  Lewis,  et  Skie,  qui  sont  les  plus  grandes, 
Colle,  Cannay,  Rum,  Egge,  Muk,  Scarbo,  Rona,  et 
autres  escriptes  par  ordre  en  la  Carte  Johannes  Major 
€a  nomme  quelques  vnes  ainsi,  Argila.     Aranea,  Au- 
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